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Going Up 


(Just one of those novels) 


I. 

“Tr is no good,” said Mrs. Clandestine. 
Gregory.” 

Laden with parcels, she stepped into the lift, which was 
about to go up. There was nowhere else it could go; for 
although it was no lower than the ground floor, the shaft 
below to the basement, the sub-basement, the cellar, the 
under-cellar, the vault, the sub-vault and the employees’ 
garden suburb was being used by the War Office for the 
storage of emergency military ink. (‘‘We must all do our 
bit, but some are bitterer than others,” as the proprietor 
wroudly said when he sacrificed this part of his shop at the 
eight of the Christmas rush.) 

The lift was already fairly full. Mrs. Clandestine stood 
on someone’s toe as she entered. It was Leamington Spa’s 
toe—that is to say, one of his toes. 

“Not at all,” he snarled to Mrs. Clandestine’s charming 
apology. 


“ 


We must part, 


II. 

Leamington Spa ran over in his mind the circumstances 
that had led to his taking up his position in this lift. He 
did so for no particular reason except that this is just about 
the place where the reader would expect it. 

He wished to get away from himself and a man down here 
who was trying to sell him a lemon farm. The top floor 
(china, glass, cutlery and fire-irons) should be as good a 
place as any for that. 

All day he had been trying to avoid the man with the lemon 
farm. All day this man, his pockets full of lemons, had been 
pursuing Leamington Spa. It was perhaps the reminiscence 
in the name which had attracted him. Even now probably 
his taxi was drawing up outside the shop—even now the 
mighty door was probably revolving to his brisk lemon- 
punctuated entry. . . . Would the lift never start? 

Behind him stood poor old Miss Scubble. She was going 
to the top floor to try to find something to give Emily. 
Perhaps a fire-iron or two, Emily was a problem. . . 


II. 

“Going up!” the lift-girl called out. She looked round. 
Nobody else seemed to take any notice. In the distance a 
man and some lemons crowded through the revolving door, 
but she failed to see them. She pulled the gates of the lift 
shut with the skill of long use. Never once, nowadays, did 
she make the mistake of pulling them open when she wished 
to pull them shut. One sinks into a deadening routine. . . . 

Then she moved the gubbing-lever, shot over the choke, 
twirled the pomf, engaged the ratchet. The mighty craft 
began to throb. Through a small aperture she looked 
across at the engineer. He nodded. She nodded in reply. 

(The engineer had nothing to do with it really, but they 
were engaged.) 


She twisted the tappet and pressed the zoom-button., 
The hum—did we mention the hum ?—rose to a scream. 
She pulled a string. As the final switch was turned the 
lift left the ground floor with a sound as of something 
breaking. It was on its way at last. 

Leamington Spa raised his hat to Mrs. Clandestine and 
said, ‘Would you care to sit down?” 

“Oh, thank you,” Mrs. Clandestine said. However, 
since there were no seats in the lift she remained standing. 
Ah, life! Oh! Ah! 

Iv. 

The man with his hat over his eyes stood back in the 

corner. I hope Spike made it, he thought. Maybe Al 





“ NOBODY TOOK ON®E.” 


couldn’t get there in time. In that case it’s up to me. 
But maybe Olga fell down on the job? And Sadie——— Say, 
that would be terrible. But after what Lennie said——— And 
what about Sam and Joe? Maybe they couldn’t make it. 
Louie ought to have got there by now. The hell with Fred. 
What’s his game? And where can Mo be, for God’s sake ¢ 

He pulled his hat further over his eyes and thought: If 
Bennie didn’t make it I guess it’s up to me. 

He stared grimly at the tall soldierly-looking man a foot 
away, and his hand closed over the butt_of an automatic 
in his pocket. (That places him for you.) 

The lift hummed on its way. 


v. 
You are wondering why we haven't come to the usual 


chorus-girl yet. Well, here she is, next to the tall soldierly 
man (whose face, by the way, is marked by years of suffering). 
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He was carrying a small bag on which she thought she 
could make out the name “Symond.” 

“Mister,” she said to him brightly, “are you the fellow 
that’s got the Yat down in Herefordshire?” 

“It is not my Yat,” replied the tall soldierly man coldly. 

In her eager youth, her burning hatred of shams, hypoc- 
risies (and all that stuff—you know this bit by heart), etc., 
the chorus-girl was at first about to cry that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself going about with somebody else’s Yat. 
Then, however, she remembered that she was out of a job 
(all chorus-girls in novels are out of a job), and began to 
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THE SMALL BOY LED THE OLD MAN OUT.” 


wonder what she was going to do at Christmas. The 
actor-manager, Mr.—as he was then (and still is, much to 
his annoyance)—Fulke Fingerbowl, had promised her a spot 
in his next show, but the big stiff had now gone on a tour 
of South Africa. 

VI. 

As they drew to a hangstill at the first floor and the girl 
flung open the gates and began intoning “ Drapery, shoes, 
typewriters, woodwork, coffee-mills, statues, and those 
little things they mix mustard in,” a short stout man stepped 
briskly past her and took up his position between Mrs. 
Clandestine and Leamington Spa. 

“Hullo, people,” he announced as soon as he had got 
settled. “My name’s Chump—I believe in getting ac- 
quainted. I’m the livest wire Applecore and Shuttledock 
ever had on their pay-roll. They advertised for a live wire 
when their last one retired, and I was chosen from fifteen 
thousand applicants as the only one that was the twin 
brother of the man that had the job before. What’s your 
name, brother?” he added, addressing the man with the 
automatic. 

“Never mind my name,” said the man, speaking menac- 
ingly out of the side of his mouth. He was still glaring 
at the tall soldierly man. 

Mrs. Clandestine was looking at a figure hurrying across 
the end of a vista of typewriters. It reminded her, at this 
distance, of Gregory. Had it, after all, been wise to part 
before Quarter Day? Ah, life! 

“Going up!” called out the lift-girl. 

Mr. Chump pulled out a bag of biscuits and handed 
them round. “We have a long journey ahead of us, 
people,” he said. : 

Nobody took one. 


Vil. 

The old man and the little boy who were at the side, 
near the notice about spitting—— 

(Say, how many does this lift hold? You may well ask, 
but I can’t tell you till I see how much more I have to 
write. Besides, they have to represent Youth and Age, 
these two.) 

The old man and the little boy looked about them. It 
will save a lot of trouble for everybody if you fill in their 
thoughts yourself. You must have read them hundreds 
of times. 

The man with his hat over his eyes was thinking: Hell, I 
forgot Bozo. And what about Sam’s dame? 

The chorus-girl was gazing with sympathy at Leamington 
Spa. Poor man (etc.), she was thinking. Leamington Spa 
himself was gloomily thinking that for the rest of his days 
now he would probably be unable to escape for more than 
a few minutes from the smell of lemons. The tall soldierly 
man also was overcome with gloom, imagining that because 
he had said “It is not my Yat” to the chorus-girl, some of 
the other people in the lift might think he had been referring 
to his hat, and was in the habit not only of stealing hats 
but of dropping his aitches. At this thought his face became 
marked by a lot more suffering. 


Vill. 

Second floor... . Toys. The small boy led the old 
man out. (So much for them: they were just Bit or Atmo- 
sphere players.) 

A man dressed as Father Christmas approached the gates 
of the lift and, courteously raising his moustache and beard, 
inquired of those within whether any of them had found 
a sack. They said No. 

‘““What’s your name, brother?”’ Mr. Chump asked. 

“Pagliacci,” replied Father Christmas sadly. 

The lift-girl said “Going up!” There was no further 
response, She shut the gate and launched the lift once more 
in the direction she had indicated. 

The chorus-girl had ceased to sympathise with Leamington 
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Stick "EM UP, YOU.” 








“STAND BACK, FOLKS. 


Spa and was wondering how she was going to pay the rent, 
and the man in the corner with his hat over his eyes was 
thinking: Ben and Ike haven't shown up, so it’s me for the 
job. His grip tightened on the gun as the lift slowed and 
the girl called out “Third Floor. Furniture, pets, books 
and pictures, if anyone cares.” 

Nobody got out, nobody in. A sense of impending 
doom seemed to mingle with the smell of Mr. Chump’s 
biscuits as the gates slammed and the little company set 
out on the fourth stage of their journey. 
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IX. 

We've forgotten poor old Miss Scubble’s thoughts lately. 
She was still thinking about what to give to Emily. Would 
Emily, ete.? Or, on the other hand, would she, ete. ? 

A harsh voice suddenly came from the corner where the 
man with his hat over his eyes was. It was his voice, if 
you must know. 

“Stand back, folks. Stick ’em up, you.” 

Where the tall upright figure of the soldierly man had 
been standing a moment before there was nothing but a pale 
quivering mass. He must have moved—he has moved. 
He is now—just move your foot and let me back into the 
past tense, will you? Thanks—he was now in the opposite 
corner of the lift, his hand as steady as a stick of rock, 
holding his own gun. 

(The pale quivering mass was a blancmange, dropped in 
momentary agitation by poor old Miss Scubble.) 

Two desperate men facing each other across a lift crowded 
with human souls, speeding vertically through a great store 
just before Christmas and somewhat longer before the New 
Year—Oh, boy, is this a situation worthy of the brush of a 
Ruskin? (Or a crossing-sweeper ¢) 

x. ; 

The lift-girl was getting ready to stop the lift at the 
fourth floor when the man with the hat, speaking out of 
the side of his mouth that he hadn’t used before, growled, 
“Keep moving, sister.” 

They shot past the fourth floor. 

“ People,” said Mr. Chump, “we seem to have reached 
an impasse.” 

‘Pipe down, brother,” said the man with the hat (7.e., not 
the man without the Yat.) Hell, he thought, how long can 
I keep this up? 

The chorus-girl considered Mr. Chump. He didn’t look 
like a producer, but you never knew. 

“Mister,” she said, ““do you know of a job for a chorus- 

irl?’ 

“Certainly I do, girlie,” he replied, speaking rapidly so 
as to get finished before the end of the chapter. ‘My twin 
brother who retired from Applecore and Shuttledock now 
runs a pantomime company, and he’ll take you on just in 
time to give you the money for the rent.” 

The fifth floor was left behind... . 


XI. 

The tall soldierly man spoke. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, he 
said, “the roof and the specified number of words for this 
novel are rapidly approaching and something must be done. 
As it’s Christmas I propose we call the whole thing off.” 

“Okay,” said the man with the hat, putting away his 
gun. After all, he thought, Jeff or Charlie can always plug 
him outside. 

The tall soldierly man also put away his gun and bent 
a courteous ear to poor old Miss Scubble, who had not 
noticed anything out of the ordinary (except her fallen 








aoveeay, 


blancmange), and was asking him what he thought would 
be a good present for Emily. An infinitely wise expression 
stole over his face. ‘* Ask this gentleman,” he said, indicating 
Leamington Spa. 

A happier look than he had worn for many years appeared 
on Leamington Spa’s countenance as he listened to Miss 
Scubble’s queries and heard that Emily was fond of lemons. 

“T can put you in touch with the very man,” he said. 
Miss Scubble’s face lighted up. 

Let’s see—who does that leave? Oh, yes. 


x1. 


The lift-gates opened at the top floor. As Mrs. Clandestine 
stepped out she thought sadly: Ah, if Gregory were here! 








. BENT A COURTEOUS EAR TO POOR OLD 
Miss ScuBBLE .. .” 


But they had parted. Poor Gregory was still far below. 
Perhaps by this time he had already gone. 

But who was this? Was it not Gregory himself? 

“T ran up all the way,” he panted. ‘I could not bear 
to let you go. I can forgive. Can you forgive ?”’ 

“Certainly I can forgive,” said Mrs. Clandestine, rather 
irritably than otherwise. 

They melted into each other’s arms. 
to the floor (the top floor, remember ?). 

“T have learned,” Mrs. Clandestine murmured, “what 
it was to do without you. I have learned, on my journey, 
about Life.” 

“Going down!”’ came the ery of the lift-girl behind them 
The gates slammed. Was it their fancy, or did she seem to 
look at them with a benevolent eye? 

Of course it was their fancy. The time was so near 
Christmas that there was practically nobody the lift-gir! 
could bear the sight of. You’re too sentimental, that’s 
what’s the matter with you. R. M. 


Parcels cascaded 
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At the Sherry Party 


Tae sherry party may be con- 
veniently divided into four phases, all 
of which must be carefully studied if 
success is to be assured. They are The 
Approach, Gaining the Bar, Conversa- 
tion Period and Applying the Closure. 


Tue Approacn. I will assume that 
you have already been issued with a 
ticket in return for your hat, stick and 
gloves, have been ushered into the 
presence and have been quite inaudibly 
announced, Your first movement 
should be to penetrate the thick smoke- 
screen hanging before you until you 
find a ring of persons, in the centre of 
whom will be your hostess. (If not, it 
will be the prettiest girl in the room, 
so you needn't complain.) Shake 
hands briskly with your hostess, re- 
marking that you hope you are not 
late but that the traffic is frightful. 
This shows her that you are an arriving 
not a departing guest. Nothing is 
more disconcerting than to be bidden 
farewell before you have even dis- 
covered where the sherry is. Make 
one observation on the weather and a 
maximum of two about her family, 
whose names should have been carefully 
committed to memory beforehand. 
She will then dispose of you. 


GAINING THE Bar. You will have 
been disposed of in one of two ways— 
either to a girl, with the formula, 
‘Miss Um, I think you have met Mr. 
Er” (ignore the threefold inaccuracy) ; 
or to an elderly lady, in which case it is, 
“Oh, Mrs. Briggs, do take care of dear 
Mr. Er, and show him where he can get 
something to drink.” Mrs. Briggs in- 
variably hands youovertoagirl, saying, 
I don’t know either of your names, 
but I’m sure you can introduce your- 
selves,”’ long before you have reached 
the drinks. In either case, therefore 
you are landed with Miss Um. Since by 
now your eyes should be able to see 
through the smoke to the row of male 
backs that indicate the bar, your prob- 
lem is to get rid of Miss Um. There are 
only two methods used to-day in polite 
society. The first is to seize upon a man 
who was your fag at school, or whom 
you can blackmail in some other way, 
and introduce him to Miss Um. Make 
sure you enunciate his name very 
clearly. If you do this she will be so 
glad to have someone whose name she 
really knows that she will stick to him 
for the rest of the proceedings. The 
second method is to say to Miss Um, 
“Surely I can get you something to 
eat?’’ Any reasonable girl will say Yes, 


> 


if only because she knows you mean to 
get to that bar anyway. It should be 
mentioned here that it is not considered 
correct to consume more than five 
sherries before returning with refresh- 
ments for Miss Um. 


ConvERSATION Periop. Bear in 
mind that if you wish to be asked again 
you will have to devote a period of half- 
an-hour or three-quarters to conver- 
sation with Miss Um. I will outline 
some of the points on which you should 
touch :— 

What You Do. Miss Um is dead cer- 
tain to ask you what you do. It is as 
common a gambit as the Ruy Lopez 
Opening in the Hastings Chess Tourna- 
ment. If you do nothing or are “in 
the Foreign Office” it is a great mis- 
take to admit it. Even if you are in 
business it is as well not to expose the 
fact. The respectability or eminence 
of your position does not matter, it 
is conversation value that counts. | 
advise you to adopt some profession, 
such as seafaring, about which stories 
can be improvised at will. Watch any 
naval man at a sherry-party and you 
will see what I mean. On no account 
allow a silence to fall between you, as 
there is no known remedy for this 
plight. Couples have been seen stand- 
ing transfixed for as much as half-an- 
hour before some kind-hearted soul 
hands them the sausages and they are 
able to say to each other, “I never 
know what to do with the sticks—do 
you?” 

Where She Goes. Remember that a 
girl never does things (with the possible 











“OF COURSE THERE'S ANOTHER 
LONDON IN ONTARIO. . . .” 


but undiscussable exception of dress- 
designing)—she only goes to places, 
viz., Theatres, Ascot, Dances, an Art 
School, the Academy, a Family 
(abroad), the Country or Lord’s. 

Art and Music. You will be darned 
lucky if you get away without being 
questioned on one of these two. Unless 
you can remember some tricky sentence 
from Curve Bet that is likely to 
silence Miss Um, the best thing to do 
is to smile enigmatically. Practise this. 
Done well it can be extraordinarily 
useful, 

A Warning. Neverask a girl whether 
she “knows many people here,” unless 
you are sure she does. If she answers 
“No, not a soul,”’ you are stuck with 
her for the duration. 


AppLyInc THE CLosurE. This is 
without doubt the hardest movement 
of all and one to which experts have 
given a great deal of thought. Some 
declare that it is best to arrive at the 
party in full evening-dress. This is 
certainly the only way to make people 
believe that you have got to hurry off 
toa dinner, but it has the disadvantage 
of making you a marked man every 
time you cross the room to the bar. To 
say to Miss Um, “Can I give you a lift 
home ?”’ is not bad, so long as she does 
not turn out to be one of your hostess’s 
daughters. But probably the most 
effective method is to point out to 
Miss Um any large striking man in the 
room and ask her if she knows who he 
is. (If she does it is unfortunate, but 
you can try someone else.) Tell her 
that it is Craddeley—the man every- 
one is talking about—and say, * Would 
you like to meet him?” Before she has 
time to reply seize her by the arm and 
drag her through the crowd to the spot 
where your unconscious victim is stand- 
ing. Mutter hurriedly, “Oh, this is 
Miss Um .. . great admirer of your 
work . . . dying to meet you.” (1 
naturally assume that you do not go to 
the sort of party to which sanitary- 
inspectors or fishmongers are invited.) 

You are now at liberty. Push your 
way back through the mob to your 
hostess, whom you should engage in 
conversation for about half-a-minute. 
Take care not to make exactly the 
same remarks to her as you did at the 
beginning of the party. Then make 
tracks for the cloak-room. The routine 
is complete. 

Note.—It is useless to explain to the 
maid that, although you have lost your 
ticket, it will only take you a second to 
find your things. You will just have 
to wait till everyone has gone and 
take the old umbrella, the pork-pie 
hat and the one glove that are left 
over. 
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“Mr, Bert ENrwHISTLE, WHO WAS CALLED UPON TO FILL THE VACANCY AT THE LAST MOMENT, SCORED THE 
ONLY GOAL oF THe MATCH.”—Exvtraet from Local Paper. 
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“ FRIGHTFULLY SORRY ; WE'VE GOT TO GO ON SOMEWHERE IMMEDIATELY AFTER DINNER.” 
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Sweet Bells Jangled 


A Play for Amateurs 


Tne curse of the Amateur Stage to-day (apart from Miss 
Cleethorpes, who will play juvenile leads) is the continued 
insistence on one-act plays which observe the unities of 
time and place to a suffocating degree. It appears to be 
widely felt in Amateur Dramatic circles that the drawing- 
room of Lady Maybottle’s house in Leicester Square is all 
the audience has a right to expect for its money. The Parish 
Hall, they say, is not the place for swift changes of scene 
and broad spectacular effects. It is all very well for the big 
London theatres to set their first scene in “The Public 
Swimming Baths at Croydon” and their second at “The 





ARE YOU IN LOVE WITH MY WIFE ? 


Top of the Eiffel Tower on a Windy Day in March’; our 
resources are limited. So long as we present a play in which 
everybody is in love with everybody else’s wife we are doing 
all we can to bring the West-End into the countryside. 

This, if | may say so, is sheer defeatism. Our Village 
Dramatic Societies must either keep pace with the best 
London productions or go under. What can be done in the 
way of brilliant stage-effects by a small cast on a small stage 
and without excessive expenditure is amply illustrated by 
the following little play. It will be seen that the novel and 
spectacular settings have not been allowed to interfere 
with the movement of the plot, which is as thought-pro- 
voking as any in the West-End and has about it something 
of the inevitability of Greek Tragedy. There is scope here 
for acting worthy of the finest talent in the shires. 

Very well then. The audience are in their seats, the lights 
in the Hall are lowered and, provided the string doesn’t 
break, up goes the curtain on 


Acr 1. 

SCENE | 
A corner of the field at Twickenham on the afternoon of an 
England v. Scotland match. There is no wind and not inuch 
grass, but there is a corner-flag somewhere. The back of the 


stage, owing to the difficulty of getting the perspective of 


grand-stands right, is lined by choirboys (by kind permission 





of the Vicar) standing on benches and waving their caps. 
They keep up a continuous low roar of cheering throughout the 
scene. In front, half nicur, stands Richard Osgood, while 
further back and still more wiaut is Terence Blain. Richard 
‘is handsome and debonair with an assured manner, until he 
catches sight of his mother in the second row. Terence is older, 
slim and distinguished-looking with a clipped black 
moustache (unless old Weatherby insists on the part, in 
which case he is short, stout and desperately unathletic) 
One feels that there may be a deeper side to his character. 
He is probably a B.A. Both men are wearing the conventional 
attire of international Rugby footballers, but Richard is 
more carelessly dressed than his vis-i-vis. One of his boot- 
laces might easily be undone. 


Richard. But two points down and still a minute and a 
half left for play! We shall do it yet! One try, one little try, 
and the Triple Spoon is ours. 

Terence. Too late! See how the Caledonians swarm about 
our line. 

Richard. Ha! they have it. MeHenderson has inaug- 
urated a passing movement from the base of the scrum. 
Soon it will be every man to his man and the Devil take the 
hindmost! But we shall be ready for them, eh, Terence ’ 
No—wait! Macgregor pauses in his stride . . . he kicks . . . 
a high one. It is coming this way—to us. It must be you 
or me, Terence, you or me! 

Terence (suddenly reminded of something by this). Are you 
in love with my wife? 

Richard (justifiably dismissing the question as ul-timed). 11 
1 miss this all is lost. What an age it takes! Already the 
whole of my past life has flashed before my eyes. Ah! 
here it comes. No (gagging hard and making furious 
faces at someone off-stage), my eye misjudged the flight— 

(A hall is lobbed on to the stage, which Richard catches 
with luck. He runs two paces, stumbles and 
falls on one knee. 

Richard. Those cursed laces again! I pay the price of 











“SO GLAD YOU WERE ABLE TO COME.” 


my own carelessness. Take it, Terence. and . good luck, 
old friend! 
| He tosses the ball to Terence, who catches it but remains 
e motionless, his whole face set in a straight line. 
Terence. 1 am waiting for an answer to my question. 
Are you in love with my wife ¢ 
Richard, Yes, man, yes—if it helps you. Now—go! 
| He points a quivering finger and Terence, waiting no 
Surther bidding, dashes off at a reckless pace into 
the wings. There is a loud crash, followed by a 
Jew words not in the original script. 
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Richard (still on one knee and shading his eyes with his 
hand). He’s down! They have him! No—he’s up again. 
(He isn’t, but it doesn’t matter.) He’s going hard. Oh, well 
run, Sir, well run! He’s beaten six men. He’s beaten twelve, 
but the other three are after him. They're on his back. 
He'll never do it—he can’t—he can—he nas! 

All. Atry! A try! 

Richard (putting a lot of double meaning into it). No man 
ever ran straighter than dear old Terence. 


THe CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE 2 


A sherry-party at the London house of Sir Terence and Lady 
Blain, two hours later. The usual old backcloth from last 
year’s One-Act play will do for this. The choirboys from 
Scene 1 are still keeping up their continuous low roar, 
but they are now off-stage (LEFT) to indicate the room where 
the quests are assembled. The noise of breaking glass and an 
occasional remark, such as “These cheese-straws are good, 
Baroness,” lend verisimilitude to the general effect. In the 
centre of the stage Sir Terence and Lady Blain stand waiting 
to receive the remainder of their quests. Unless the scene- 
shifters are abominably slow, Terence is still in his foothall 
clothes, but he has donned a tasselled cap in honour of the 
OCCASION. 

A Voice Off (xicut). Viscount and Viscountess Coalfish. 

Clara Blain. So glad you were able to come. 

Terence. How de do? 

[Exit the Viscount and Viscountess hurriedly, LEFT. 

Voice Off. His Excellency the Pheenician Ambassador 
and Madame Crackoff! 

Clara. So glad you were able to come. 

Terence. How de do? 

{ Exit—or rather Exeunt—the Pheenician Ambassador 
and Madame Crackoff hurriedly, Lert. By this 
time the Viscount and Viscountess Coalfish hav: 
dashed round at the back of the stage, changing 
their hats, moustaches, etc., as they go, and ar 
ready to be announced again (RIGHT) as 





“TIME WAS WHEN THAT FAMILIAR HANDWRITING . 


Voice Off. The Honourable Freddie and Miss Virginia 
Bullfinch ! 

Clara. So glad you were able to come. 

Terence (daringly). How do you do? 

{In this way the Earl and Countess of Gorm, Lady 
Cynthia Poultice, Admiral and Mrs. Cumber- 
lege, the Bishop of Epping Forest, Lord Arthur 
Heavisides and the Honourable Mary Heavi- 
sides, Field-Marshal Sir Edward Penny boots and 
as many more as the costume department will stand 


for pass before the dazzled eyes of the audience into 
the drinking-booth. Then— 
Voice Off. Mr. Richard Osgood! 
Clara. So glad you were able to come. 
Terence. False friend! 
Clara. But what ? 
Richard (who has had time to change and looks even more 
debonair in his blue pin-stripe). 1—— 
Terence, Denial is useless, Clara. Only this morning when 
I was searching for my football-boots in your escritoire I 
chanced upon an entry in your diary which brought my 








“T aM AN OLD NEWNHAM GrRL.” 


world crashing in ruins about my ears. Need | remind vou 
of the words: “I cannot live without you, Richard’’? 

Clara. Muddling fool! It was not of this Richard that I 
wrote, but of another and, if Mr. Osgood will forgive me, 
a better Richard. His name ( proudly) is Scatterboot. 

Terence (in a tense aside). Richard Scatterboot! The 
famous explorer, who is even now, to all intents and purposes, 
at the North Pole, and for whose little wife Jaundice I have 
for a long time nourished a guilty passion. Is it possible / 

Richard. What are you saying? 

Terence. No matter. (A sudden thought strikes him. He 
tugs perplexedly at his moustache and hastily replaces it). You 
must be lying to me, Clara, This afternoon Richard Osgood 
confessed his love for you. 

Clara (with infinite tenderness). You too, Richard! You 
too! 

Richard (supremely debonair). Call me Dick. It may avoid 
confusion. (He saunters off in search of sherry.) 

Voice Off. The Duke and Duchess of Basingstoke ! 

Terence (as the Duke and Duchess, pretty done wp by this 
time, stagger in). 1 must go somewhere alone and think 
think! 

Clara. But, Terence, your guests! 

Terence (hollowly). What are guests when the happiness 
of four—no, five people is at stake ¢ 

[As there is no possible reply to a remark of this kind 
the Curtain falls. 


Act Il. 

Scene | 
The North Pole, as one ought to have guessed. The scenery 
is simplicity itself. Large white sheets cover the floor and 
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walls and an eerie green light (if you have such a thing) 
plays over them. The corner flag from Act I., Scene 1, 
indicates the precise whereabouts of the Pole, Richard 
Seatterboot is discovered lying behind an ice hummock, or 
bolster, in such a way that only his head is visible. He is 
wearing a motoring helmet and his luxuriant beard is 
thickly specked with frost. There is a pause while the 
audience applaud the ingenuity of the décor. Then a 
palpable Russian enters in dressing-gown and riding-boots, 
hands him a letter and noiselessly withdraws. 
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‘You ARE A CLERGYMAN?” 


Scatterboot. A \etter—and from Clara Blain! Time was 
when that familiar handwriting would have sent a shiver 
of cestasy down my spine. But that is all over now. These 
weeks of solitude amid the barren wastes of ice and snow, 
with no one but Russians to talk to and only an occasional 
walrus to break the deep current of my thoughts have 
taught me to rate such unworthy passion at its true value 
Alone in the immensity of Nature .. . (He rambles on like 
this for some minutes, finally flinging away Clara’s letter 
unread. It goes, inevitably, due South, and he continues.) So 
much for that. And now I must consider my own desperate 
position. The hour grows late and I am very cold. While | 
have lain dreaming here the frost has crept unnoticed into 
my buskins and bitten off my toes. We Scatterboots have 
always been adventurers, but I doubt if any was ever in 
more perilous straits than 1. And yet . it may be... 
in some bygone age. I wonder . . . I wonder . . 

[As he wonders the light grows dimmer and finally 
goes out altogether, leaving the stage enveloped in 
darkness and a strong smell of acetylene. Everyon: 
knows what this means. We are going back a few 
hundred years to have a look at one of the earlier 
Scatterboots. 


ScENE 2 


The interior of a noisome dungeon, into which no ray of light 
has ever penetrated. Nothing whatever happens in this scene, 
except that a certain Thomas Scatterboot is heard bewa ling 
the misfortunes (“ parlous plight ”) in which he finds himse if. 
He complains a good deal about the rats which have bitten 
off his toes. Mysterious scufflings, creakings and muttered 
imprecations add horror to the scene. The pe riod is amply 
indicated by Thomas's use of such words as “varlet” and 
“pesky knave.” Seufflings, crealings and imprecations are 


provided by the scene-shifters, who take advantage of the 
darkness to bring in a few props for Scene 3. They must be 
careful to put an S in front of their customary oaths : 
“’Sblast,” “’Sbother,” etc. Altogether an effective little 
interlude. over which we need not dally. 


SCENE 3 
The lights go up again to reveal the fact that we are still in the 

Aretic regions, though clearly not at the Pole. The flag has 

gone and in its place is a toboggan on which Richard Scatter- 

boot is lying. By his side is an Eskimo girl of unusual 
beauty. 

Scatterboot (waking up and stretching). Where am I? 

Girl. At Spitzbergen (or somewhere). 1 found you in a 
fainting condition at the North Pole and dragged you 
hither to safety on my toboggan. 

Scatterboot. Brave girl! (Aside) And fair too, I warrant, 
beneath her coating of seal-blubber. You speak English 
like a native. 

Girl. Tam an old Newnham girl and miss England sadly. 
It is warmer there. 

Scatterboot. Then come back with me (Aside) But 
no, I cannot trifle with beauty and innocence. (7'o Frigord 
if that is her name) Alas! | am a married man, 

Girl. Not so. See, here is last Monday’s Times, which 
reports that a divorce has been granted under the new Act 
to Mrs. Jaundice Scatterboot on the ground of excessive 
desertion. So now . . . (She gives him a Newnham smile.) 

Scatterboot (feebly). My snow-queen. 

| He falls back on the toboggan exhausted—or dead for 
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“ NEVER PRESUME TO ADDKESS THIS LADY AGAIN.” 


all we care. We have finished with him. Frigord 
takes up the toboggan reins and begins to drag him 
off as the curtain falls. 


Act Ill. 


A street scene in Old Cathay. This is the last and biggest scene 
in the play and puts a heavy strain on author and actors 
alike. It must of course contain a Realistic Accident. The 
car, train and even acroplane smashes which have in recent 
months been one of the chief glories of the West-End stage 
are perhaps outside the scope of village producers. We shall 
have to be content with something smaller. Besides this there 
are a lot of loose ends to be cleared up, and there ought too 
to be a little comic relief—but I can’t guarantee that. We 
must see how we get on. 

A street, then, in Old Cathay. Most people think Old Cathay is 
a town, so there is no need to be more specific. Chinese coolies 
(those choirboys again) run up and down, selling junk, 
peddling dope, ete. There is rice and so forth. Possibly 
also distant music of a rather unEnglish kind. And over 
all broods the inscrutable atmosphere of the Orient. 
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First Coolie (holding out packet of baking-powder). Me 
got velly good dope. 

Second Coolie. Tellee you me? You lun off teachee your 
glandmother eat birds’-nests. 

First C. You makee fun, ho? I bite your pig-tail off! 

Second C. (tiring of comedy). Holdee quiet. Here come 
Levelend Osgood on blicycle. (He stares excitedly into the 
wings, RIGHT.) 

First C. (looking other way). ‘And here come English 
Missee liding opposite way. Go velly quiek. I ‘flaid of 
accident. 

| Both Coolies leap for their lives as Richard Osgood 
and Jaundice Scatterboot ride briskly on to the 
stage and collide skilfully CENTRE. Their machines 
topple over and the riders assume a sitting posture 
facing the audience. Richard’s clerical hat has 
flown off, but neither party shows signs of serious 
injury. There is, for example, no blood. 

Richard. A thousand pardons. I trust you are not hurt ? 

Jaundice (blushing a little beneath his keen regard). No 
damage, thank you. A burst inner-tube—nothing more. 

Richard. I rejoice to hear it. It was unforgivable of me. 
1 should have held out my hand and turned to the left. 

Jaundice. No, no. You forget vou are in China, where the 
onus lies upon the party arriving from the west to give 
audible warning of approach. I should have rung my bell 
and back-pedalled. But (with a woman's intuition) you are a 
clergyman ¢ 

Richard. Yes. My name is Richard Osgood, and six 
months ago [ left the Old Country to become a missionary 
among the heathen Chinese. A woman’s honour was at 
stake. 

Jaundice. How splendid! My name is Jaundice Scatter- 
boot and—— 

Richard. Jaundice Scatterboot! How strange! But there 
can be only one Jaundice Scatterboot. Dear lady, I was 
once in love with a woman who was in love with your 
husband. 

Jaundice. Then we are friends already. But to continue. 
After my divorce—— 

Richard (a new light coming into his eyes, if that can be 
arranged). Divorce! 

Jaundice. —after my divorce I was pestered by a gentle- 
man whose wife professed a passion for my husband—— 

Richard (rising to his feet in great agitation). Wheels 
within wheels, 

Jaundice. —and it was to escape his unwelcome attentions 


that I fled to this abode of ancient peace. Little did I dream 
that I should be thrown against one with whom my past 
life has been, all unknown to me, so closely linked. 

Richard. Excuse me one moment. I think I see Ting Ho, 
one of my sidesmen, in the distance. (Or some similar excuse. 
It doesn’t matter, as long as he gets himself off the stage some- 
how.) Please don’t trouble to get up. 

| As he goes out, LEFT, @ tall slim man with a clipped 
black moustache enters RIGHT, carrying @ travelling 
rug and sandwiches. He has obviously just 
arrived from somewhere. 

Jaundice (putting her hand to her mouth and taking a 
deep breath, to indicate alarm). Terence! You—here! 

Terence. Ha, little one. You can never escape me. Come. 
why shrink from me? (He makes unwelcome advances.) We 
are quite alone. (Those Coolies must have gone out long ago, 
by the way.) 

Richard (coming on at a run like the first-class three-quarter 
he is). Hands off, Terence Blain, and never presume to 
address this lady again, or I will have you whipped out of 
every decent Rugby football club in the Old Country. 

Terence. By what right——? 

Richard (rightly hurrying the play on to its conclusion). By 
every right. Jaundice has just consented to become my wife. 

Jaundice. Richard! 

Richard. My love—forgive me. (They embrace.) 

Terence (white to the roots of his wig). Faugh! Fifteen 
days on the Trans-Siberian Railway, and then—this! 
What a fool I have been! If only Clara—— 

[As he speaks, a horn toots raucously off-stage and 
Clara, easily recognisable through her motor-veil, 
rushes on and folds his poor weary head to her 
bosom. There is some affecting cross-talk. 

Terence. Clara! | am unworthy-—— 

Clara. Don't—don’t! 

Terence. If you could only 

Clara. There have been faults on both s—— 

Terence. Then you still—— ? 

Clara. It was love that brought me here. (One knew there 
would be an explanation sooner or later.) 

Terence, Richard and Jaundice (together). Love! 

[As the curtain begins to fall Scatterboot and his 
Eskimo girl creep shyly on to the stage. After all, 
they might easily choose China for @ honeymoon. 
Wedding bells ring out, Coolies throw rice, and 
the six principals join hands and sing “In My 
Little Pagoda.” It is an excellent song. H.F. E. 
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“A FIG FOR THE DESPATCHES! I MAY NEVER GET ANOTHER CHANCE OF SKATING IN FULL UNIFORM!’ 
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Pr FF-PUFFS, SECOND TURNING ON THI RIGHT, Sir.’ 
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THE FAMILY GOES AWAY 








THE FAMILY 


COMES HOME 
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HARRISON, IT’S PERFECTLY ALL RIGHT ABOUT YOUR BRINGING WITH YOU YOUR 


SISTER AND HER HUSBAND 4ND THEIR DAUGHTER AND THEIR TWO SONS AND THEIR SONS’ FRIEND WHO HAVE 


“ Wuy, or course, Mrs. 
ARRIVED UNEXPECTEDLY.” 
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Now THar I’M SEEING ALL THIS IN COLOUR-FILM. OLD MAN, I REALISE . 
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“ Way, or course, Mrs. HaRrison, rr’s peerscriy ALL RIGHT ABOUT YOUR BRINGING WITH YOU YOUR 
SISTER AVD HER HUSBAND 4ND THEIR DAUGHTER 4ND THEIR TWO SONS AND THEIR SONS’ FRIEND WHO HAVE 
ARRIVED UNEXPECTEDLY.” 
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Ambush 
THe gangsters and burglars may enter at will For Wace and the Sergeant are bent on the task 
The houses of Hoppinge-cum-Malt, Of beating the record this week. 
For the Sergeant and Constable Wace are 
engaged It isn’t for worldly ambition’ or gain, ' 
In watching the cars at the Halt. But they’re patriot souls to the core, i 
And they want to see Bleakshire on top of : 
When early this morning I halted my car the list : 
With care at the Major Road’s edge, With a bag of one-hundred-and-four. { 
I at once was aware of the Sergeant's i 
moustache Last week in the neighbouring county of Mutts 
Jutting out from the Institute hedge. They convicted a hundred-and-three, 
And the prospect of getting the hundred- 
And even at sunset I drive down the hill and-fourth ‘ 
At a pace that is measured and slow, Is dearer to Wace than his tea. 
For I’m perfectly certain that Constable 
Wace 


I’m sure that these excellent men will succeed 
In beating a hundred-and-three, 


And they’ve earned every bit of the kudos 
And if you omit to be careful like me they'll get— 


You will soon be confronting the Beak, 


Is lying in ambush below. 


But I’m blowed if they'll get it through me. 
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“TI say, Dappy, I THINK If WOULD BEB RATHER BETTER IF YOU DIDN'T PUT THE TRICYCLE IN MY STOCKING.” 
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THE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD— 
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THE SERIOUS— 
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“ No, I DIDN'T HAVE TO BUY A THING : MY UNCLE GAVE ME HIS WHOLE KIT.” 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER IN THE BAY OF BISCAY 
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PUNCH or The London Charivari 
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New Year’s Ode 


CHILD of the years and inarticulat: 

Too young to fib 

And only dribbling down your tiny bib 

And beating on an immelodious drum 

Tum-tum 

And uttering gasps and 
rude 

And misconstrued 

Brat of the ages on the knees of Fate 

What will you soon become / 

Who knows? 

When that small nose, 

That mouth still innocent of crime 

{re wiped by Time 

And shod with days your pink and artless 


/ 


ygurgles mostly 


toes 


Vol ONCW 


Heir of the wons, Nineteen Thirty-Eight, 

To you at least 

Before Life’s feast 

Has yet been spooned into your anxious throttle 
Before you learn the loves and hates and fears 
Of all your antecedent years, 

These humble lines I dedicate 

And pick you up and kiss your baldish head 
And face all red 

Witb clamorous tippling at the Future’s bottle; 
Whereon I pause, 

Young Year, because 

I cannot deal with babies, ev’n in verse 

For very long. Go back to Fate, your nurse. 
Something will happen to you shortly. 


Why ask what'll? Evon. 
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New Year’s Ode 
CHILD of the years and inarticulat Heir of the eons, Nineteen Thirty-Eight, 
Too young to fib To you at least 
And only dribbling down your tiny bib Before Life’s feast, 
And beating on an immelodious drum Has yet been spooned into your anxious throttle 
Tum-tum Before you learn the loves and hates and fears 
And uttering gasps and gurgles mostly Of all your antecedent years, 
rude These humble lines I dedicate 
And misconstrued And pick you up and kiss your baldish head 
Brat of the ages on the knees of Fate And face all red 
What will vou soon become With clamorous tippling at the Future’s bottle; 
Who knows? Whereon I pause, 
When that small nose, Young Year, because 
That mouth still innocent of crime I eannot deal with babies, ev’n in verse, 
Are wiped by Time For very long. Go back to Fate, your nurse, 
And shod with days your pink and artless Something will happen to you shortly. 
toes des Why ask what'll? Evor. 
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Charivaria 


Because something happens to have 





“Lonpon tube passengers never 
lose their heads,” says an Under- 
ground official, You couldn't say 
that about genuine sardines. 





x*«* 


“Then comes the bitter pill with which 
the signatories of the Majority Report have 
gilded this apparent concession.” 

Daily Paper. 
That rather takes the sugar off 
the. gingerbread. 
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an old-world flavour it is not neces- 
sarily good, claims a modernist. For 
instance, take eggs. 





x * * 


This reminds us of an item in T'it- 
Bits which mentions a hen in Germany 
that will only lay eggs among luxuri- 
ous surroundings. It seems to have 
heard of the prices they ‘re fetching. 





x * * 


“A farm cart laden with hay and 








A Covent Garden dealer has stated 





lumbering along a country lane is the 





that people have never failed to 
complain of apples going up. He must exclude Sir Isaac 
NEWTON. 

eo 8 


An old well in Fleet Street has been filled in. There was 
some fear, apparently, that 
Truth might be at the 
bottom of it. 


2 .& 


“Tt is bad for both man 
and horse,” says a riding- 
teacher, “for the man to be 
in the saddle for too long 
without a break.” This may 
explain why some statues in 
London look so dejected. 






2 2 


ws 
’ Gane 
Kh “Dancing is as old as 
1 4 Man,” says a writer, 
ApaM, it will be recalled, 
attributed his downfall to the Big Apple 


x* * * 


“There should be more trial matches before the English 
Rugby team is finally chosen,” urges 
a writer. The selectors could make 
up their minds finally after the Im- 
possibles v. Improbables fixture 


pe ee 


Note For Your Diary 


“The new year starts on January 13th 
1938."— Survey Paper. 


2 f=: 


A nineteen -year-old Catford gir! 
can tear a London Telephone Directory 
into four pieces. This feat, it is 
pointed out, is accomplished entirely 
without wrong numbers ; 





most charming of all rural scenes,” 
asserts an artist. Provided of course one isn’t behind it in 
a motor-car. 


x * * 


The zigzagging of a car led to the identity of a recently 
retired crook being dis- 
covered. He couldn't go 
straight for long. 


a. = 


A housing official says 
all skylights should be 
done away with as they 
only lead to damp ceilings 
and walls. So much for 
the old belief that they led 
to the roof, 


2: = 





“People who deliber- 
ately encourage the sale of 
alcoholic liquor should be 
behind bars,” fumes a reforme: 
most of them are? 





Need we point out that 
x** * 


The new GrorcE VI. coinage for West Africa, it is pointed 
out, will have a perforation to enable 
natives to string the coins about their 
necks. In this country of course the 
cost of living already makes a large 
enough hole in the money. 


ee a 


“Importep Door Botts.” 
The Times. 
Shiver our timbers ! 


x * * 


An explorer doubts whether there 
is anything more deadening to the 
appetite than hottest Africa. Might 
we suggest coldest turkey ? 
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PET’S CORNER 





[*One of the earliest arrivals to see the new baby giraffe at Whipsnade was Mr. Nevitie CHAMBERLAIN.” | 
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Proceedings of The Sycamore Club 


Wuson on Time 

We don’t pretend to be very knowledgeable about Culture 
in the Sycamore Club. Politics and Literature and Art and 
all that sort of stuff are all right in their way, Peters says, 
but you don’t want to let them get you down. Literature 
was made for man, he says, not man for Literature. Peters 
has a knack of saying rather neat things; he’s always 
coming out with something good. Wilson says he gets them 
out of a book called Six Hundred Witty Remarks for All 
Occasions. He says he saw it on Peters’ dressing-table ; but 
youve got to take anything Wilson says about Peters with 
a pinch of salt. He’s always knocking him one way or 
another. And you should hear Peters on Wilson! “That 
Wilson!” he calls him, though it’s the way he says it 
rather than the actual words. Sometimes I think they 
don't get on. 

Still, all the members are pretty friendly really. When we 
meet (Mondays generally. We haven’t got any club premises 
properly speaking, you see; we just meet at one of the 
members’ houses, unless we have arranged to meet some- 
where else—and sometimes we meet in two or three different 
places on the same evening. I mean, some go to one house 
and some to another, because, between ourselves, Summers 
—he’s the secretary—is a bit of a muddler)—well, as I was 
saying, when we meet, and old Fawcett starts handing 
round his cigars—new members sometimes accept one— 
and Arthur Proudley (the officious one : Ive nothing against 
his brother Wilfrid if he wouldn’t keep on about South 
America) pours out the beer and we all start talking at once 
—well, you wouldn’t see a chummier lot of men anywhere in 
the world. Rule [X. says “No quarrelling,” and we stick 
to the rules like glue at the Sycamore. 

We aren’t above talking about Literature and the rest 
of it either, within reason, in spite of what I said just now. 
Some of us have read and thought a bit more deeply than 

















“ SEVEN-THIRTY, your GRACE, AND WE HAVE BECOME 
\ FATHER.” 


you might imagine if you had only seen us on one of our 
lighter evenings. Seria cum joco might be our motto, though 
you couldn’t mention it on a Club night, because we bar 
Latin. “We're no Horatian Society,” Thomas said when 
the matter came up at the Opening Meeting, and all the 
members agreed with him. Thomas was on the Classical side 
too when he was at Haileybury, before he went into 
Banking, so it was rather sporting of him in a way. 

We had quite an interesting discussion the other evening 
about Time. Summers had been to see PRrEsTLEY’s T'ime 
and the Conways, and it had, he said, made him think. 
Peters said that in that case it had achieved something 
which had never been done before, but Arthur Proudley, 
who had seen the thing too, was quite ready to talk 
about it. 

“What's the fellow getting at?” he asked us. “ What’s 
the good of saying that things are all really happening at 
the same time, only we only see whatever it is we happen 
to be aware of at the moment? I mean to say, when some- 
thing happens it must happen before the thing that happens 
after it, surely?” 

“You're begging the question,” said old Fawcett, but 
was ruled out under Rule XV. (Rule XV. says that members 
making use of the phrase “You're begging the question,” 
“That’s not the point,” and some others shall be fined 
sixpence and considered not to have spoken. We made the 
rule specially to keep old Fawcett down, as a matter of fact.) 

“TI don’t think you’re looking at Time the right way,” 
said Wilson, and he went on to tell Arthur Proudley the 
right way to look at it. He said reality was a sort of stream 
flowing along, with bright patches and sort of ragged edges, 
and the bright patches were the things we were conscious of 
and the ragged edges were the things that were just as real, 
only we weren't so conscious of them. So in a sense, he said, 
they weren't so real. It all depended what one meant by 
reality. There were two sorts of reality, the real reality and 
the sort of reality that only became real when we looked at 
it. They were equally real but, he explained, in a different 
way. The stream made that clear. 

Summers asked what all that had to do with Time, and 
Wilson told him. 

“Real Time,” he said, “is just the way the stream flows 
along, and it’s there all the time, so to speak, but ow 
Time, the sort of time you and I think about, is different : 
it’s a sort of boat in the stream.” 

“What sort of boat?” asked Wilfrid Proudley. 

“It doesn’t matter what sort of boat. Any sort of boat.” 

“You can’t have any sort of boat. A boat must be either 
a single skiff or a sculler or a ten-foot dinghy or something.” 
Wilfrid Proudley does a little sailing in his spare time, 
when he isn’t talking about South America. 

“There weren't any boats in Time and the Conways,” 
said old Fawcett suddenly. “You must be thinking of 
I Shall Come Here Again.” 

“You mean People at Sea, don’t you?” I suggested. 

“Possibly, possibly,” said old Fawcett. “The principle’s 
the same.” 

While Summers was turning up the Club handbook to 
see whether we could get him again under Rule XV. Peters 
happened to mention Australia, and the talk turned 
naturally to our prospects in the Tests this summer. 
Thomas was all for choosing an opening pair right at the 
start of the season and sticking to them through the series, 
whatever happened. All this chopping and changing, he 
said, was nogood. But Arthur Proudley said, No, you’d got 
to find out whether a man had a Test Match temperament, 
and if he hadn’t, out he must go. He said he doubted, for 
instance, whether Epricu had the right temperament. 
Well, that started it, because Thomas is strong Middlesex, 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


A TENDENCY TO PUT OFF TILL THE LAST MINUTE 











and by the time Peters had fetched Wisden and old Fawcett 
had shown us HamMonp’s forcing shot off the back foot 
with the shovel, it was too late to go back to the theory 
of Time. 

But we haven’t dropped the subject, mind you. It'll 
crop up again one day. Once the Sycamore Club gets started 
on a thing, whether it’s Literature or Art or any of those, 
we never let go till we’ve got it properly thrashed out. 
There’s always to-morrow, as Peters says, who is never at 
a loss for a word; though of course in this case he means 
next Monday. H. F. E. 








Air 
THe garden is laced with impassable pools, 
The sky is a battleship grey, 
So come, ladies, come, leave your petit-point 
stools, 
Put your knitting-bags neatly away. 


As there’s more than a soupcon of snow in 


the air 
And the walk will be very unpleasant, 
Let’s climb to the top of that hill over there 
Where our husbands are shooting the 
pheasant. 


Let us watch as we stumble through mud-clotted 
roots 
The slaughter of innocent birds, 
Or stand in a trance in our Newmarket boots 
Just simply too wretched for words. 


The black barren branches despondently drip, 
The pathways are sodden with rain, 
Ah, come, ladies, come, for the wind’s like 
a whip 
And the fountain is frozen again. V.G. 
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Uncle Egbert is Surprised. 


“T po think Uncle Egbert is extra- 
ordinary,” said Laura plaintively. 

The words woke a familiar echo. 

Aunt Emma for years has been say- 
ing much the same thing. It is her 
opinion, likewise, that Uncle Egbert is 
extraordinary. He has qualities that, in 
Aunt Emma’s opinion, should have 
caused him to do brilliantly at the Bar, 
on the stage, in the Klondyke gold 
rush of 1898, at the Halma-board, and 
as a singer of drawing-room ballads. 
(They have instead served him on 
the golf-links and the Parish Council, 
which are actually the principal scenes 
of his activities.) 

But my musings on the career, 
actual or potential, of Uncle Egbert 
were cut short. 

“He’s always being so surprised at 
things that nobody else would dream of 
being surprised at,” Laura continued. 
“Like when he said he couldn’t be- 
lieve it was really 1938 on the Ist 
of January. After all, the day before 
had been December 31st, 1937, so 
what else could he possibly have 
expected ?”’ 

“Perhaps he'd forgotten Thirty- 
days-hath-September- April-June -and- 
November, and he thought December 
wasn't yet finished or ought to have 
gone on longer or something.” 

“No. He was just as surprised when 
Christmas Day came.” 

“Do you mean he thought it was 
going to be left out altogether this year, 
or just that he’d expected it to come 
on quite a different day ?”’ 

He didn’t say. He just said, ‘You 
don’t mean to say here’s Christmas 
come round again? Bless my soul. I’d 
no idea of it.’” 

“One wonders what he thought all 
those Christmas-cards on the study 
mantelpiece were about.” 


“T know,” said Laura. “ And Christ- 


mas isn’t the only thing that surprised 
him either.” 

“No?” 

“No. You should have heard him 
when Priscilla came back from school. 
You know he hasn’t seen her fora year ! 
Well, he was simply astonished because 
she'd grown.” 

The spirit of British impartiality and 
fair play compelled me to put in a 
statement that Priscilla was a bit of a 
maypole. 

“He'd have been just as surprised if 
she'd only grown a quarter of an inch. 
As if people didn’t shoot up like mad 
every term at her age! As I said to him 
at the time, ‘Uncle Egbert,’ I said, 
‘did you think Priscilla was a sort of 
retarded development case that always 
stayed the same?’ Or, anyway, that’s 
what I might have said if I’d thought 
of it.” 

“ Quite.” 

Uncle Egbert came into the room at 
that very moment. 

He looked thoroughly startled. 

“What!” said Uncle Egbert. “Still 
talking? You don’t mean to tell me 
that you two have still got anything 
left to talk about ?”’ 

One was forced to the conclusion 
that Uncle Egbert once again was 
surprised. Though really, as Laura 
said, after all these years .. . 

And he was actually astonished at 
the sounds proceeding from the wire- 
less. 

“You don’t mean to say anybody’s 
listening to that infernal American 
stuff?” 

“But, Uncle Egbert, you know the 


children have it on all day long with- 
out stopping in the holidays.” 

“TI could never have believed it,” 
said Uncle Egbert who has, to my 
certain knowledge, witnessed a similar 
phenomenon every holiday for the past 
eight-and-a-half years 


An extraordinary man, as Laura 
and Aunt Emma both say; and it’s 
probably almost the only opinion in 
the world they hold in common, 

They have just been proved right up 
to the hilt. 

When poor dear Laura got into 
trouble with the police three times in 
one week for causing an obstruction 
in the traffic—and after all it was not 
her fault that there was such a lot of 
traffic about at the time—all the rest of 
us said how unbelievable it was and 
what astonishingly bad luck, and who'd 
have thought the police would have 
behaved so badly. 

But all Uncle Egbert said was: 
‘Really? Well, I’m not in the least 
surprised to hear it.” E. M. D. 








“OLp Joke. 

An old joke is that ‘1920 pennies are worth 

£8,’ but the quick-witted will reply, ‘If you 
count the other 1,119.’ "——Evening Paper. 

While the slower-witted, remembering 

the hare and the tortoise 








“ Quite a number of civic bodies are going 
forward with boring schemes.” 
Weekly Telegraph. 


Well, who wants to hear about that? 











“WELL, ove OF US MUST BE WRONG.’ 
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New-Year Letters to the B.B.C. 


Dear B.B.C.,—I hope in the New 
Year you will cater for a much- 
neglected class of listeners and arrange 
a series of broadcasts on Umbrella 
Collecting. As the proud possessor of 
perhaps the finest collection of um- 
brellas in the kingdom, garnered from 
restaurants in London and the pro- 
vinces, J] should be glad to give a 
series of fifteen twenty-minute talks on 
the technique of this most fascinating 
and absorbing of all hobbies. I have 
some screamingly funny stories, in- 
cluding one of Lord X (perhaps the 
greatest umbrella-thief of his time), 
who accidentally stole his own um- 
brella at White’s and then gave himself 
up to the police in a fit of remorse. 

G. Prar.-OIiGHan. 


Dear B.B.C..—One regards with 
perturbation the tendency of the 
modern Englishman to adulterate the 
pure English speech by the introdue- 
tion of phrases culled from Con- 
tinental sources, a tendency that 
threatens to culminate in a permanent 
disintegration of our simple maternal 
tongue. I should be delighted to 
deliver a series of twenty or thirty 
lectures on ‘Simplicity of dialogue, its 
justification and the methods adopt- 
able for the attainment of its general 
dissemination,’ 

S. Q. PEDALIAN. 


Dear B.B.C.,—I hope the B.B.C. in 
the New Year will make an effort to be 
less biased in its political talks and in 
the colour given to the news bulletins. 
I should be delighted to assist towards 
this end by giving a series of talks on 
“Socialists, Communists, Bolshevists 
and other blots on the body politic.” 


H. Hoae (Col.) 


Dear B.B.C.,—-L know a lot of people 
write to you complaining about this, 
that and the other, and so I decided 
that I would start the year by writing 
you a very nice letter saying how much 
I like almost all your programmes and 
how clever I think you must be to do 
it. Of course I don’t like the talks 
you have, and I can’t see the need 
of religious services when there are 
churches to go to. Modern dance music 
seems simply silly to me, but then of 
course that isn’t your fault; and then 
again you can’t be blamed for my not 
being highbrow and not liking Chamber 


Music and Operas and that sort of 


thing. If I wanted to be critical I 
might say I think your funny men go 





‘"Ave you ANY ELIZABETHAN FANCY GENTS SUITINGS 











a bit near the edge, but after all I can 

always switch off. I think your time 

signals are frightfully useful. 
GENEVIEVE BLURB. 


Dear B.B.C.,—I1 hope you will try 
to come face to face with reality in 
1938. Everybody knows that the 
toiling masses are not much longer 
going to put up with a social system 
where ninety per cent. of the nation 
spend their time metaphorically clean- 
ing the boots of the other ten per cent. 

Why not have some really challeng- 
ing talks on the Class Struggle? We 
shall never bring in the Brotherhood 
of Man until the lazy unthinking 
British workman realises that he is 
downtrodden and that unless he takes 
part in the Class War there won't be 
one much longer. 

A. G. Tater. 


Dear B.B.C.,—No words of mine 
can adequately describe the utter 
puerility of the B.B.C. programmes 
With all the resources at your com- 
mand you might occasionally put on 
something decent. I may say that they 
are so bad that I haven’t listened-in 
at all since July, 1932. 

A. L. Matns 


Dear B.B.C.,—-I am sorry to inform 
you that I cannot get the television 
programmes on my set, It is a crystal 
set which has been in use since 1922, so 
it cannot be anything wrong with the 
set G. McCurpLe 


Household Hint 


“Teast cake by putting in a sewer, if it 
comes out clean it is done.” 
Cookery Student’ a anawer. 
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From the Ish Anthology 


vu. 
INIMITABLE ? 


AuTHoRS, congratulated or abused 
By the well- or ill-meaning 
For things they never wrote, 


Are apt to envy Signor Musso.int 
His distinctive 

Literary style. 

“An article in the Popolo d'Italia, 
Which, though unsigned, 

Is obviously the work of . . .” 


Yes, 
But what a chance for a parodist! 


Tue Bap WINNER 


“T hate a good loser. 
You might just as well 
Not have beaten him.” 


Last Resort 


“Oh, yes, we went there, we did that, 


Long ago.” 


Only a limited number of people 
Can be social snobs, 

Only a limited number 
Intellectual snobs; 

But anyone can be 
Experience-snobbish, 


So most of us are, one way or another. 


ASCENDING SCALE 


* Drinking habits,” said the Ish philo- 


sopher, 
“Are of course exceedingly diverse. 


Some drinkers submerge and bubble, 
Some lap, some inhale, 

Some drink from the saucer, 

Some from the cup; 


And in even more refined circles 
I am sure there are those 

Who hold the cup or glass 
Several inches from the mouth 


And get the liquid across 
The intervening space 
By the power of thought.” 


NIGHTMARE 


I sometimes imagine 

Having to quote or listen to 

Modern (or even not-so-modern) 
poetry 

Over the phone. 


Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours. 
The line is by Hopkins. 

I imagine myself 

Or the person at the other end 
Quoting it. 


The reply from the person at the other 
end 

Or from myself 

Is (perhaps you have deduced it) 

“What?” 


This is the prelude 
To a ding-dong struggle. 


THe Lake District 
‘My age,” said the traveller, “was still 
tender 
When I set out from Kamloops 
In Canada—I fancy it was Kamloops 
And, 








“But, James, yov 
@ornc HOME.” 


PROMISED 





ApP~ 


ME faivHretty THAT I COULD DRIVE 


Scorning the far-off siren call 

Of Lake Athapupuskow, 

Strode proudly forth 

In search of a small handy geyser 
That I might iustifiably name 
After myself. 


It was not,” he continued, “easy. 
There were other far-off siren calls. 
There was, for instance, 
Ootsabunkut, another lake. 

I still hear it calling me sometimes 
In my dreams. Ootsabunkut! 

Ah, Ootsabunkut! ” 





Mastering his emotion, the traveller 
At length added briskly: 
“Another one was Shushwap.’ 


His audience rapidly withdrew, 
Thinking he had a cold. 


PoRTRAIT 


He has a profound faith 

In the social status 

Of the wing collar, ‘ 
The pince-nez, 

And the cloth-topped boot. 


GLuTronovs GUESTS 
They came to scoff 
And stayed to prey. 


X EQuALs O 
A blithe young electrician drove up 
At the landowner’s request 
Ls S 
To fix a device whereby 
Intruders, trying to scale the gate 
r ; . 
To steal the landowner’s chickens, 
Would (literally) receive a shock. 


He fixed it well enough, and thus 

(As the landowner delightedly ob- 
served) 

Stopped their only point of entry. 


Redressing the balance, however, 
As he left, 

By driving his little car blithely 
Slap through the fence. 


EXPLANATION 


| have been asked by the Archdeacon 
To thank all those kind correspondents 
Who sent him bottles of cough-mixture 
As a result of his reference 

(In a broadcast talk) : 
To his dislike of draughts. 


What he actually said, 
I am to explain, 
Was that his chess was weak. 








R. M. 








“Crass 13.—For Members employing 8 
Gardener or Gardeners for Exhibition only.’ 
From a Horticultural Exhibition Schedule. 


It does seem like that sometimes. 
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Ninety-Nine Years 
Or Borrowed Books 


Ar this young time of year, when 
resolutions fill the soul, one thinks for a 
moment or two about returning bor- 
rowed books. For a still shorter period 
one may even hope that others are 
thinking likewise. But one forgets; 
one is distracted; one has no brown- 
paper; one has brown-paper but no 
string ; one has forgotten who lent the 
book or where he now resides. So the 
crime continues. And the longer it lasts 
the more difficult it is to terminate 
gracefully. The borrowed book is like 
an unanswered letter. 

So, for the encouragement of us all, 


let me tell the strangest story of a 
borrowed book. 

A kind friend in New York State 
has sent me a copy of Benjamin 
Franklin’s Library, by Mr. Austin K. 
Gray. Mr. Austix Gray is the 
librarian of the Library Company in 
Philadelphia: and librarians are fam- 
ously adhesive to fact. 

“A free Press and a public library,” 
the book begins, ‘‘ those were two ideas 
that Wiuiam Penn brought with 
him when he came to American shores 
to found his new commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania.” 

But it was not till 1731 that the 
public library came to being; and 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was its pro- 
genitor. And his Philadelphia Library 
was ‘the mother of all North Ameri- 

















ALL SQUARE 


can subscription libraries, now so 
numerous.” 

It is tempting to follow Mr. Gray 
through all the early difficulties of the 
venture. ‘The Board of young men” 
—mainly mechanics and clerks in 
stores, under the directing genius of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, who was only 
twenty-five—‘‘began with a capital of 
one hundred English pounds ”—and 
no books. And they had to send Mr. 
Hopkinson to London for them. 

“It was no light thing to order 
books from England in those days. . . . 
Would Prerer CoLiryson honour their 
draft? Were there not storms at sea, 
shipwrecks and pirates or maladies 
on shore? Suppose that Tuomas Hop- 
KINSON were drowned? or died of a 
fever in far-off London ? or that pirates 
carried the books captive to Algiers? 
Every danger was discussed and, where 
possible, every precaution taken against 
the hand of God ere HoPKINSON set sail.” 

The first precious batch of forty-six 
books safely survived the perils of 
the sea: and to-day they seem heavy 
enough to sink a battleship—Puffen- 
dorf’s Law of Nature, Boerhaave’s 
Chemistry, L’ Hospital's Conic Sections, 
Drake’s Anatomy, and so forth. But we 
must not be farther diverted from the 
story. 

In the year 1777, as I must reluct- 
antly recall, English troops were 
marching about and indeed fighting in 
North America. And as the brutal and 
licentious soldiery came nearer to 
Philadelphia there was some natural 
anxiety for the safety of the books. 
A Special Meeting of the Shareholders 
was twice called to consider the ques- 
tion of removing them. But ‘owing 
to the general turmoil that filled the 
city, with enemy troops hovering on its 
outskirts, on neither occasion did the 
Shareholders attend in sufficient num- 
bers to form a quorum.” 

So when, on 26th September, 1777, 
General Howe and his men marched 
into Philadelphia, the books, now 
numerous, were still there. 

For the next nine months the city 
was under martial law; and the brutal 
and licentious soldiery made good use 
of the library. And when I say “good” 
I mean good. “Though in these years 
of war,” we are told, ‘several books 
were lost, stolen or damaged, little 
blame for that has been laid at their 
[the soldiers’] door. They returned 
books punctually and observed all 
the regulations about slumber and 
civility.” (I know not what the 
“regulations about slumber’? were— 
whether they forbade sleeping in the 
Library or reading in bed; but it is 
nice to think that the triumphant 
troops observed them.) 
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“ PLEASE KEEP TO THE USUAL ROUTE, BRAMPTON. I DISLIKE CHANGE.” 








And now comes the big tribute :— 


“Only one officer, a certain Major 
T'rent—so far as records go—failed to 
return a book when the English troops 
left Philadelphia in June.” 


“ The book was Crantz’s History of 
Greenland (Lon. 1767), two vols.” 
Think, reader, of the trouble that 
public institutions have in these 
civilised days, in time of peace, to 
cling to their small possessions. The 
bedroom keys of hotels, the books of 
the ship’s library, bicycles, nail- 
brushes, towels, milk-bottles, bails or 
stumps (and, in my family, scissors) 
are whisked away without a qualm of 
conscience, it appears. Yet of all those 
strong soldiers who had every excuse 
for the collection of “‘souvenirs’’ and 
no expectation of punishment, only 
one failed to return a borrowed book 
before he left the conquered city. 
And that was Crantz’s History of 
Greenland (two vols.). Strange that 
that should have been the particular 
lure that brought the gallant major low. 
What a pity, you sigh, that one man 
should have spoiled so fine a page 





in the history of the British Army! 
Ah, but wait! For here is the crown 
and cream of the story. 

The soldiers marched away, led now 
by Sir Henry Curzon, Sir JoHNn 
Wrotres.eEy, Colonel O’Hara, Lord 
Catucart and others. And the Lib- 
rarian, gratefully counting his books, 
marked The History of Greenland 
“overdue” and probably ordered an- 
other copy. 

But in 1876—ninety-nine years after 
Major Trent had taken Crantz’s 
History of Greenland (two vols.) out of 
the Library, the book (both vols., I 
presume) was “mysteriously returned 


from England.” 


“Surely,” says Mr. Austin K. Gray, 
“the longest period for a book to stand 
as ‘overdue’ on the records of any 
library and yet be returned.” 

Surely. But surely there is much 
more. Surely this is the best mark the 
British Army ever received! I do not 
know whether the family of Major 
TRENT survives, but, if it does, surely 
this is one of the most applauded 
episodes in the family story. 

“Ninety-nine years, my boy—but it 
was returned.” And “mysteriously,” 


quietly, with no attempt to gain credit 
or publicity. 

It is difficult to set a limit to Mr. 
Punch’s reach and influence, and | 
cannot say surely whether he is now 
being read by the Japanese infantry- 
men who are benevolently hiking 
through China, by the Italian soldiers 
who are civilizing Abyssinia, or the 
Spaniards who are patriotically snatch- 
ing Spanish townsfrom otherSpaniards. 

But wherever they hike, civilize or 
snatch they all, | am sure, make use of 
the public libraries. And I should like 
to think that this story, this magni- 
ficent example for all military Occu- 
pation Forces might somehow be 
brought to their notice. 

And, for the rest of us, what a lesson! 
No longer may we say, “Oh, well, 
we've had that book of Bill’s for ten 
years. He’s certainly forgotten who’s 
got it by now, and to send it back now 
might only cause trouble.” Ten years 
is not enough—nor twenty years—nor 
fifty. Let us think of Major Trent. 
Let us say ‘‘ Ninety-nine.” And let us, 
“mysteriously” if need be, go and 
look for brown-paper and string. 

A. P.H. 
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“AND NOW AN IMITATION OF AN EXPRESS 
TRAIN CRASHING HEADLONG OVER A PRECI- 
PICE IN A HURRICANE.” 








The Search for the Nidhogg 





Letter to the Editor of “The Times.” 
19/1/39. 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can tell me what a Nidhogg is? I came 
across a reference to it in a translation 
from the Icelandic, which runs— 


“The cruel Nidhogg from the world 
below.” 


There is no other mention of Nid- 
hoggs in the poem. 
Yours, etc., 
J. ARNOLD HAMSTRUNG, 
Lt.-Col. (retd.) 


T'o the Editor of “The Times.” 
23/1/39. 

Sre,—I was greatly interested by 
Colonel Hamstrung’s remarks about 
the Nidhogg, and I have been at some 
pains to collect all the readily accessible 
information on the subject. A brief 
perusal of the chief Icelandic sagas has 
yielded no positive result ; but there is 
a copy of the Norwegian Bjérnsaga, 
published in 1820, which has been 
annotated in the margin in an un- 
known hand as follows :— 


“ Blidhogg (sic); ef. Nidhogg (q.v.).’ 

The connection of this note with the 
context is not clear; the only word on 
this page which could possibly be mis- 
taken for either “ Nidhogg” or “ Blid- 
hogg’’ being “Glintég” (the letter- 
press is rather antique in style), mean- 
ing a small reindeer. 

The copy of Bjdrnsaga in question 
is in the library of the University of 
Czechoslovakia at Budapest. 

Yours, etc., 
Ezexiet Warts 
(Professor of Scandinavian M ytho- 
logy, Oxbridge Uni versity) 


To the Editor of “The Times.” 
24/1/39. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Professor 
Watts, has fallen into the error, 
common among students of his branch 
of learning, of generalising on in- 
sufficient evidence. If he had taken the 
trouble to look up the drawing of a 
Nidhogg in the Archeological Museum 
at the Sorbonne he would have seen 
that the creature was not a reindeer, 
as he states, but an animal with short 
thick legs and no tail. This is the only 
pictorial representation of a Nidhcgg 
in existence; it was found carved on a 
piece of bone in the Neolithic deposits 
of Pouilly-le-Fer. 

Yours, ete., 
P. J. Hiecert (F.R.S8.). 


Extract from “The Times” of February 

2nd, 1939. 

New Licut on THE NIDHOGG 

Great excitement has been caused in 
scientific and literary circles by the dis- 
covery in Bavaria of what is claimed 
to be a fossil Nidhogg. Professor von 
Stooge, who made the discovery, 
describes the remains as “quite un- 
mistakable.” They consist of two 
nearly complete skeletons, one of a 
full-grown male Nidhogg and the other 
of a much younger specimen. They 
afford some evidence that the animals 


to which they belonged had webbed 
feet—at least in the young stage—an 
interesting sidelight on von Stooge’s 
theory that the Nidhogg inhabited 
swampy ground and could never have 
lived in Iceland, except perhaps in salt- 
water marshes near the mouths of 
rivers. 


Leading article in “The Daily Guess,” 

February 3rd, 1939. 

NipHoces IN THE NEws 

In Bavaria von Stooge discovers 
Nidhogg remains, electrifies the scien- 
tifie world. All honour to von Stooge 
and his co-workers. 

The Nidhoggs were discovered in the 
mountains that look down on the little 
town of Schnitzplatz, eight hundred 
miles from Berlin; yet within seven 
hours of the first bone being unearthed 
von Stooge is in Berlin with his 
Nidhoggs. How is it done? 

By aeroplane. Schnitzplatz, 7,000 
feet above sea-level, population 2,096, 
strategic importance nil, nevertheless 
has an airport of its own. A fast com- 
fortable passenger plane waits for the 
Professor and his precious find. Five 
hours’ steady flying and the spires of 
the capital appear below them. Von 
Stooge steps out, taxis to the Uni- 
versity, does not hurry. 
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“A NICE DROP OF PORT, Mrs. Smiru.” 
“Tr’s sHERRY, Mrs. Wrx.” 
“THEN A NICE DROP OF SHERRY, Mrs. Smrra.” 
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How many English towns with a 
population of 2,000 have a civic air- 
port?) The Daily Guess can tell you 
the answer to that. Not one. How 
many with a population of 20,000? 
Not one. How many of 50,000? Nota 
SINGLE ONE. 

What are you going to do about it ? 


Extract from “The Times,” May 21, 
1939. 
Tue Nrpsoca EXPEpItrion 
From our Special Correspondent 
Reyksavic, May 20th. 
The English Universities’ Expe- 
dition, which is to explore Iceland this 
summer in an attempt to find the 
Nidhogg, landed at Reykjavie yester- 
day. The leader of the Expedition, 
Mr. Charles Rackstraw, informs me 
that he means to set out for the interior 
as soon as the party’s equipment and 
provisions have been disembarked. 
Mr. Rackstraw is confident of finding 
the Nidhogg before many weeks have 
passed; but Professor Wolstenholme, 


who isaccompanying the Expedition as 
chief scientific adviser, is less optim- 
istic. It is far from certain, he says, 
that there are any Nidhoggs in Iceland 
at all. All members of the Expedition, 
however, are united in their determina- 
tion to pursue the quest to the bitter 
end. “I am not much of an explorer,” 
said Professor Wolstenholme in his 
broadcast address last night, “but | 
am prepared to follow the trail of the 
Nidhogg to Greenland if necessary, or 
even to the Pole itself.” And the same 
spirit seems to animate every member 
of the party. 


From the Third News Bulletin, March 
Sth, 1940. 


A Duel in Gottingen.—A duel took 
place this evening between Dr. Hans 
Schumaker, of Gottingen University, 
and Professor von Stooge, the dis- 
coverer of the Nidhogg remains. As a 
result of the duel, which was conducted 
with pistols, Dr. Schumaker lost an ear : 
the Professor was unhurt. The cause 
of the duel was a paper which Dr. 
Schumaker had. read at a meeting of 


the Academy of Arts and Sciences on 
March 6th, in which he attempted to 
prove that the skeletons which von 
Stooge discovered last February were 
not, as von Stooge claimed, those of 
an adult and a young Nidhogg, but 
were in fact the remains of a cow and a 
dog respectively. 

No news has been heard of the 
English Universities’ Expedition in 
search of the Nidhogg, nor of the 
rescue-party which set out last Decem- 
ber to seek for them. 


Extract from a letter from Lieut. 
Colonel J. Arnold Hamstrung to 
Mrs. Hamstrung, dated March 9th 
1940, 


. cannot imagine how much worry 
all this is causing me, but what am | 
to do? It is too late now to reveal the 
fact that it was all a joke, and that 
Nidhogg was the name of my orderly 
in Bengal; probably no one would 
believe me, but if they did the con- 
sequences . 


Meanwhile the quest goes on. 
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STUFFED SHEEP’S HEART AND BACON ! 








Almanack 


JANUARY 1.—The start of the New Year 
men with ginger moustaches. 

2-4.—Trapeze artists should avoid ice-rinks, Church 
bazaars and Sloane Square. A notable European statesman 
will make a pronouncement of no significance whatever. 

5-7.—Umbrellas in the ascendant. Men with ginger 
moustaches should not wear bathing-costumes in Regent 
Street. 

8-9.—An attempt to split the infinitive at a Northern 
University will fail. A good day for Bulls on the Stock 
Exchange. A bad day for husbands to tell wives that really 
what with one thing and another expenses will have to be 
eut down. 

10-12.—A notable European figure will make a sensa- 
tional speech which will be misreported in every European 
newspaper. A bad day for men with ginger moustaches, 
who would be well advised to remain at home in bed. 

13-15.—An amazing occurrence at Truro, in which a 
notable figure in contemporary literature will take part with 
four elephants and a copy of Mor.ey’s Life of Gladstone. 

16.—A great Power in the Southern Hemisphere will 
apologise. Trapeze artists should avoid the British Museum, 
Mr. Winston Cuurcniy and alcohol. 

17.—The seventeenth day of the year and the fourteenth 


from the end of the month. A bad day to pawn tooth- 
brushes 


A bad day for 


18-20.—A good day for selling sago, vacuum-cleaners 
and golf-clubs. A bad day for poets. Brokers will be. 

21-23.—Startling announcement by Cabinet Minister 
on the Report of the Select Committee on the wearing 
of bed-socks by decrepit M.P.’s. A very bad day for 
men with ginger moustaches, who should avoid trapeze 
artists. 





24.—Seven days from the end of the month. Thank 
goodness! 
25.—A bad day to look for gas-leaks with lighted candles. 


Greengrocers having their hair cut to-day will make some 
surprising discoveries. Snake-charmers and postmen 
should avoid Manchester. 

26-28.—A good day to propose marriage to heiresses, 
except for trapeze artists. 

29.—Trapeze artists in the ascendant. A European 
statesman will make a world-shaking pronouncement which 
will be received coolly in Greenland, Lapland and Alaska. 

30.—A simply frightful day for trapeze artists, engine- 
drivers, bank-managers, waitresses, pavement-artists, lop- 
eared rabbits, European statesmen and Bears on the Stock 
Exchange. 

31.—The last day of the month. Thank goodness! A 
splendid day for palmists and egg-sucking grandmothers. 


An absolutely frightful day for trapeze artists with ginger 
moustaches. 
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ROMA KHAYYAM oR THE ARAB AND HIS SET 


“And thou 
Beside me booming in the wilderness.” 
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Monsieur Paul Narrates 


The Blue Suit 


It is a curious fact,” said Monsieur 
Paul, “that almost since the beginning 
of history tailors have been esteemed 
timorous and peaceable; and it is 
notorious that even nowadays, al- 
though a gentleman may tremble 
before his grocer and hasten respect- 
fully to pay the money demanded by 
his butcher, his tailor’s bill alone may 
remain unsettled with impunity and 
even with applause 

“That even a tailor will turn, how- 
ever, | discovered a few years ago 
when | was proprietor of that small 
restaurant in the Rue St. Honoré 
which | have mentioned to you before 
One of my regular patrons at that time 
was a fat man called Marchand, who 
wore his hair en brosse and affected a 
striking blue suit with an elaborately- 
decorated waisteoat. This Marchand 
was an overbearing and boastful man, 
but since he was a profitable client I 
treated him with deference and in 
return he occasionally honoured me 
with his confidence. One evening, 
alors, Marchand came into my restau- 
rant in a state of great indignation and 


hardly waited to sit down before calling 
me to his side. 

“* Approach, Monsieur le ha 
dtaire,’ he cried, ‘and I will tell you a 
thing to destroy your faith in man- 
kind,’ 

“*Say on, Monsieur,’ I replied 
courteously, ‘I am all attention,’ 

“*Alors,’ said Marchand solemnly, 
‘no less a thing has happened than 
that I have been menaced. I have 
been the victim of the intolerable 
greed of my tailor. Look upon this 
suit,’ he continued in a voice which 
trembled with emotion. ‘ It is, as you 
will remark, a suit not yet five years 
old, and therefore a new suit for which 
no payment could conceivably be ex- 
pected. And yet this very afternoon 
when I passed my tailor’s shop, think- 
ing in my generosity to please him 
with the sight of his handiwork, the 
man rushed out upon me and publicly 
demanded money. He even dared,’ 
shouted Marchand, with the veins 
starting out upon his forehead, * to 
threaten me, : pal Marchand! Ah! 
what ingratitude, what wickedness, 
what insatiable cupidity is this! A 
bottle of champagne, Monsieur le 
propridtaire, to drown the memory of 
such infamy!’ 

“Greatly relieved by this ventilation 


of his feelings Monsieur Marchand now 
turned his attention to his dinner, and 
as | felt no great interest either in Mar- 
chand or in his tailor | naturally dis- 
missed the matter from my mind. A 
few days later, however, as Monsieur 
Marchand was dining in his usual 
ace a little man with grey hair and a 
little pointed beard came into the 
restaurant and sat down at the next 
table. This man was a stranger to me, 
but he evidently took a great interest 
in Monsieur Marchand, He watched 
Monsieur Marchand eat, he took 
careful note of the price Monsieur 
Marchand paid for his wine, and it was 
clear that the spectacle caused him the 
utmost resentment. While he watched 
he drummed with his fingers upon the 
table, he hummed fierce little songs 
under his breath, and at last, when 
Monsieur Marchand reached the point 
of ordering an expensive fine, he 
sprang suddenly to his feet. 

“ ' Monsieur le propridtaire,’ he cried 
pointing scornfully at Marchand, ‘you 
see this large proud man, You mark 
how he dines a la carte, how he drinks 
wine at fourteen frances the bottle, 
how he stupefies himself with cognac at 
six francs the glass. You would say, 
n'est ce pas? that here is a prosperous 
man, a fine fat gorging turkey-cock of 
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THEY WILL KEEP ON BLACKBALLING ME. 








a man who can afford to do himself well 
regardless of the cost. But I tell you,’ 
continued the little man with great 
heat, ‘that this is a paltry thieving 
man who will not pay his bills—a man 
30 shameless that he can swagger past 
my shop with his cigar and his gold- 
headed cane knowing full well that the 
suit he wears is not his own.’ 

“* Shall a man say such things and 
live!’ eried Monsieur Marchand, leap- 
ing to his feet in a fury. ‘Hold me 
back, Monsieur le propridtaire, lest I 
stamp that posturing little cock- 
sparrow into a jelly before your very 
eyes. What! Am I, Jules Marchand, 
to be dunned for bills in a restaurant ? 
Am I, a man whose brain is constantly 


occupied with financial transactions of 


the greatest magnitude, to be pestered 
at my dinner for some trumpery little 
sum which, when I have the leisure, 
I shall pay as if it were the price of a 
bootlace? Tell this tailor, this ninth 
part of a man, that in a year’s time, or 
two years, or when I can spare the 
matter my attention, | will dispose of 
this bagatelle.’ 

““Eh bien, Monsieur Marchand,’ 
replied the tailor with a sudden calm. 
‘T have heard what you say. But I tell 


you frankly that | am weary of seeing 
you strain the buttons of a waistcoat 
which by rights still belongs to me. 
Take note, therefore, that I give you 
until this time to-morrow to pay 
for the suit. And if you fail—enfin, | 
shall know what to do.’ Without 
waiting for a reply the little man 
turned on his heel and left the restau- 
rant. 

“The next evening Monsieur Mar- 
chant arrived in a most defiant frame 
of mind. 

““In me, Monsieur le propriétaire,’ 
he said, striking his chest, ‘ you see a 
man who is not to be browbeaten, nor 
intimidated, nor in the least degree 
moved by menaces. Therefore, if he 
dares, let this tailor come and you will 
see what I shall do with him.’ 

“* Let us hope, nevertheless,’ said I, 
thinking of the good name of my house, 
‘that he already recognises your im- 
placability and that therefore he will 
not come.’ 

“Precisely at the hour he had 
named, however, the tailor arrived, 
alone and very calm. He went straight 
to the table of Monsieur Marchand and 
stood before him. 


“* And now, 


Monsieur,’ he said 


coldly, ‘the time is up. For the last 
time, do you pay or do you not pay ! ? 

**Tailor,’ replied Monsieur Marchand 
with equal frigidity, ‘I do not pay.’ 

“* Very well,’ said the tailor, * then 
this is what I do.’ And without further 
delay he drew from his pocket a pair 
of tailor’s shears and before Monsieur 
Marchand could recover from his 
amazement he leaped upon him and slit 
his suit so adroitly that it fell from his 
body in four pieces. 

“*Voila, Messieurs !’ he said, dis- 
playing Marchand to the company, 
‘unless he also owes money to the 
shirtmaker and to the provider of these 
elegant pink drawers, you now see 
Monsieur Marchand in his own 
clothes.’ ” 








The Fountain-Pen 


RETURNING to the old topic of theft 

or, if you prefer, conveyance—I 
have been wondering if I am unique 
as an object of deprivation, as a target 
for the remover or purloiner, or if 
all of us possess articles that are too 
attractive to those who are not entitled 
to them. It may be remembered that 
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twice before I have described losses, 
once of a gold pencil-case and once of 
a gold penknife, each legibly marked ; 
and now a fountain-pen of mine has 
been abstracted. In their lives pencil- 
cases and penknives can be highly 
prized both for actual and sentimental 
reasons, and in death regretted; but 
substitutes for them can be found. 
They are not like the perfect fountain- 
pen, unique of its kind, which, after 
months of search and failure and ex- 
periment, one at last succeeds in secur- 
ing: the fountain-pen that can really 
function, really write smoothly with- 
out making blots, and be refilled with- 
out floods of ink overflowing. In short, 
the one and only: the unique. 

But when I say pen I mean of course 
the nib. All the rest of these articles, 
the fountain part and the glass recep- 
tacle in the middle for ink, which you 
hold up to the light to see if it wants 
filling again: all this is as nothing. 
The desirable, the essential, part of a 
fountain-pen, the Holy Grail, so to 
speak, of it, is the nib. I cannot 
compute how many of these nibs there 
are in the shops of London alone; 
several millions, I suppose ; but I fancy 
that, in pursuit of fluidity of move- 
ment, for a gentle ease on the pad, for 
a kind of invitation to what we may 
call the dance, | have tried most of 
them. For months, even years, the 
merchants of pens had been submitting 
samples and I had been testing them; 
but for months, even years, I was dis- 
appointed and had to put up with an in- 
feriorimplement. And then, suddenly, 
and I can assure you unexpectedly, a 
day arrived on which one of the nibs 
satisfied. In fact it more than satisfied, 
it entranced. It took to paper like a 
salmon to the stream, like a porpoise 
to the sea, likea swallow to the air, like 
a Derby winner to the turf; its progress 
was magical, miraculous, and | leaned 
back confident that I was in fairyland, 
or Utopia, or Elysium, at last. 

It would be going too far to state 
that this paragon of a pen, this best of 
a boon, this most of a blessing, could 
form words with any more clarity and 
legibility than any of its predecessors. 
At calligraphy it displayed no im- 
provement. But that does not (to me) 
matter. To me what mattered was 
that, with its co-operation, | became 
one of ‘the mob of gentlemen.” 

That was during the autumn, and, 
oh, how well everything was going 
until, in November, visiting a Northern 
city famed more for its culture than its 
dishonesty, I left the pen in an hotel 
bedroom and have never seen it since. 
My beautiful, my beautiful, was gone. 

Heaven and earth have been moved, 
but without effect. Someone else is 
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“ WILLESDEN BE DAMNED! 





LIFE 
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WHAT'S MORE, YOU WASN'T MY CONDUCTOR,” 








using the nib. What is he writing, this 
fellow, and how good is it? Possibly 
he does not write at all, but—horrid 
thought!—merely notes appointments 
or adds up figures. My pen may be 
degraded, disgraced. On the other 
hand, he may be a poet. In any case 
I wish a murrain on him. Without 
wanting to be excessively vindictive, I 
hope that he will die in agony—and 
very soon. 

But the curse could be avoided if 
he would send it back. Merely the nib, 
in an anonymous envelope. The rest 


I don’t care about: the vulcanite and 
the ink-receptacle and the part he 
screws and unsecrews; it is the nib that 
I long for. Will he not be sympathetic, 
this new owner? Will he not realise, 
had my own true love been with me, 
how much better this article I am 
now writing with a makeshift might 
have been ? 

Enough! But how nice it would be 
(my friends) if, at any rate for 1938, 
all of us made a vow never to take 
and keep anything that wasn’t ours. 


Shall we? Let’s. B.Y¥0G 
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At the Play 





“A Lapy’s GENTLEMAN " 
(VAUDEVILLE) 

Can it have been the 
powerful discreet influence 
of Mr. P. G. WopEnovsr’s 
Jeeves which lured Mr. Row- 
ALD Squire into bringing 
to London this Hungarian 
comedy about a valet? The 
butler—and in this play 
Mr. Squire isa butler rather 
than a valet—has played a 
considerable part in English 
drama, and although to act 
the well-mannered man- 
servant is to act with great 
repression of personality, 
as Sir Cepric HarpwicKE 
found in T'ovarich, it is un- 
derstandable that the réle 
is attractive. While he is on 
the stage the man-servant, 
who is really the hero of the 
play, is more easily the 
centre of attention because 
of his sedate professional 
unobtrusiveness. 

No one is better than Mr. 
SQUIRE at very quiet effects 
or at maintaining a perfect 
composure in extremely dis- 
concerting circumstances. 


peror Franz Joser and his shooting 
seat at Bad Ischl, while his son-in-law 
and keen political follower is rather 
like a smart young Italian. 

It is not, however, the unintentional 


( ea MY BATH *s / 
<x Re COLD AND MY Fie 
BEER IS WARM / 


THE SOCIALIST MEMBER IS DISMISSED BY 
PRIME MINISTER 


Count Albert Mariassy . Mr. Frank Perrinceni 


Janos Korok . . Mr. RonaLp Squire 


Unfortunately the comedy selected for cosmopolitanism that is the undoing 
these attractive gifts has not borne of the play, but the refusal of the comic 


transplanting from Budapest. 


The _ situation to come to life. There is 


English tradition of the country-house meant to be an exquisite ludicrousness 


butler simply refuses to blend 
with a Central European house- 
hold. And the castle of the 
imaginary Prime Minister of 
Hungary, Count Mariassy (Mr. 
FRANK PETTINGELL), near Buda- 
pest. turns out to be a hybrid 
affair. Some parts of it, and 
in particular the Countess Mari- 
assy (Miss Heten Haye) and 
her daughter Katinka (Miss 
MARGARETTA Scott), are auth- 
entic upper-class England, and 
so is Janos Korok, or Jean (Mr. 
RonaLp Squire), being firm 
with the housemaid and deft 
with the tea-things. But the 
Count himself is a complete 
Continental patriarch. He has 
been Prime Minister five times, 
ruling for the most part with 
masterly inactivity, and there 
are elements in his public per- 
formance which might make 
him successful enough at West- 
minster, but his private life 
would disconcert the quiet trees 
and shrubs of Chequers. He is 
rather reminiscent of the Em- 


—BUT FORMS A COALITION PARTY 


Janos Korok Mr. Ronatp Squire 
Katinka . . Miss MarGarerra Scortr 








in Jean’s dual réle as a valet by pro> 
fession who is also a Socialist Member 
of Parliament, in very effective oppo- 
sition to the Prime Minister upon 
whom he waits. The dramatist cannot 
explain why he should con- 
tinue in the domestic em- 
ployment. It has taxed Mr. 
Woprnovse himself to the 
utmost to find any reason 
why Jeeves, with his great 
intelligence and knowledge 
of the world, is in Mr. 
Wooster’s employment at 
all. In this play Jean be- 
comes contemptible when 
he professes to have no other 
means of making a living 
and, under dismissal, to en- 
j visage looking for another 
similar post. The obvious 
course is for him to devote 
himself wholly to politics, 
like his poor professional 
colleagues; but in that case 
the whole story merely be- 
comes a mildly interesting 
social paragraph about the 
early fortunes of a young 
Socialist politician. 
THE It is essential for the play 
to keep him close to the 
Mariassy family, so that in 
the First Act he can play 
havoc with the Prime Min- 
ister’s public position, while 
in the Second he continues his con- 
quests among the affections of the 
Countess and Katinka. Both these parts 
provide the actresses who play them 
with the difficult transition from 
a conventional detached superi- 
ority and a sense of social gulfs 
to an increasingly sympathetic 
interest in Jean as a man full of 
character and unexpectedness. 
But their early indifference has 
this justification that Jean ex- 
plains very clearly to them in 
the English rather than in the 
Continental tradition—that he 
considers his work as a business 
not touching his private life at 
any point. He does not want 
any interest shown. 

It is true that this matches 
badly with the patriarchal note 
with which the play opens—a 
note, I expect, that was much 
more pronounced in the Hun- 
garian original. Budapest is a 
great centre for the theatre, but 
not all its blooms can be brought 
away and made to flower in Lon- 
don. Both The Silent Knight and 
A Lady's Gentleman are recent 
adaptations from the Hungarian 
which must have lost something 
on the journey D.W. 
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At the Pantomime 


“ BEAUTY AND THE Beast” (Lyceum) 


Tuis production passes the two 
essential tests of pantomime. CREAM 
IS THROWN and EGGS ARE SMASHED. 

I begin with this assurance in order 
that those readers who hold that this is 
all that matters may save their valu- 
able eyesight by turning to another 
page, of which we offer twenty-seven 
and all quite funny. But before they 
leave us I should like to add to their 
brimming cup the satisfactory intelli- 
gence that the cream, whipped to 
precisely the right consistency, is 
sloshed with an accuracy worthy of the 
King’s Hundred and in quantities to 
which no one could take exception; 
and as to the eggs, there is a generosity 
about their supply which suggests 
backstairs work by the publicity 
section of the Egg Marketing Board. 
So turn happily, children. 

Pantomime is the Christmas pudding 
of the theatre, for which there are end- 
less recipes into which almost any- 
thing can be stirred, and like Christmas 
pudding it is too sweet in places and 
goes on far too long. But however 
idiotic it may seem, it has a certain 
charm possessed by no other entertain- 
ment that I can think of, which springs 
from the way in which a number of odd 
people, such as the Witch and the Good 
Fairy, have become old friends by the 
time they have bobbed in and out for 
close on four hours. All the same, three 
hours should be theabsolute maximum, 
for more than that exceeds the limit 
imposed by Nature in 
the construction of the 
theatre-seat and the 
human anatomy. 

The first half of the 
programme was rather 
yawny, but then, poor 
thing, it took the brunt 
of the fairies. And not 
only the fairies, but 
the Mystic Glen and 
the Garden of Roses 
and the Land of Hap- 
piness and other tedi- 
ous parts of the un- 
derworld. I know I 
am full of bias in these 
matters, but I took 
care to study the chil- 
dren round me, and it 
became clear that the 
traditional spell-swap- 
ping between the forces 
of Good and Evil left 
all but a few of them 
pretty cold. 


Just before the Interval, however, 
there was a nice little ballet which 
cheered us up, followed by some clever 
individual dances; and when it came, 
the second half grew brighter and 





DAUGHTERS t 


. Mr. CLrarxson Rose 


WHO WOULD HAVE 
Marigold . 


brighter and gave the comedians the 
kind of chance for which we had all 
been hoping. 

They took it handsomely. ALBERT 
Burpon and Ciarkson Rose led 
them, on entirely different lines. 
Burpon is small, cheeky and active, 
inclined to be repetitive but polished 
in everything he does, and Rose is 





HERE 


WE HAVE BEEN BEFORE 


a female impersonator of the stately 
school, relying more on the movements 
of his eyes than of his body. They were 
supported by Dave and Jor O’Gor- 
MAN, a useful brace of all-round knock- 
abouts, Tue Two Jays, step-dancers 
with an original turn of humour, 
JOHNNY Kavanacu, who provides an- 
other upstanding lady, and a large cast 
of animals, the pick of whom were the 
rhino and the two dogs. 

There was a scene in a jungle which 
made us laugh a good deal, when an ill- 
assorted band of scouts encamped for 
the night were disturbed first by those 
voices of the wilds about which ex- 
plorers speak so glowingly once they 
are home again, and then by an indig- 
nant deputation of the wilds them- 
selves. ALBERT BuRDON playing band- 
erillero to the rhino with an old map 
opened up new terfitory in blood- 
sport. There was also a long scene in a 
haunted room where the gang passed 
another wretched night which pleased 
us all, and CLARKSON Rosg’s study of 
theex-principal boy of pantomimewent 
down well. 

Of the extras in the pudding I think 
I liked Pims Navy best. Its personnel 
are four sailor-acrobats who fly between 
an elastic mattress and horizontal bars, 
and one of them is a comedian of no 
mean talent. I shall remember his 
bouncing hornpipe for a long time. 
The presence of two girl contortionist- 
dancers in one programme smacked 
of overloading, but at any rate both 
Rosperta PeTLEY and YVONNE con- 
trived to combine gracefulness with 
marked skill in an art which I find 
slightly repulsive. Berry BucKNELL 
danced attractively without contortion. 
And D’Amze. showed 
himself a competent 
juggler, his handling in 
the dark of three batons 
with lights fixedinthem 
being little short of 
magnificent. 

JiLL ESMOND was a 
gay and gallant Prince 
and ANNE LESLIEacon- 
vineing Beauty. Miss 
JUNE MELVILLE played 
the fearful part of the 
Good Fairy Sunray 
(whose other name was 
obviously Ultra- Violet) 
with courage. The 
Chorus worked hard 
and smoothly. So did 
the Witch,in Mr. Nog. 
CarEy’s capably necro- 
mantic hands; but the 
dice were loaded against 
her. Good Fairies are 
awfully bad sportsmen. 

Eric. 
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At the Circus 


(OLYMPIA) 





“BerrramM MILLS DOESN'T 


WHENEVER I write this article I do 
so deeply conscious of the inadequacy of 
any report confined to human reaction 
to the animals. What we really want 
to know and what would be much, 
much more interesting is the animals’ 
considered opinion of the audience. 

The lions, it is true, compress their 
views into a nutshell and express them 
in a way which leaves no doubt; but 
I have always suspected the lion of 
being a simple-minded creature of 
narrow and somewhat crude outlook 
The elephant, a contemplative beast 
MW hose eyes reflect a wit at once mor- 
dant and profound, would be a very 


different critic, able to puncture us 
sadly with a single blast of acid 


trumpeting. For such a purpose | 
would gladly give way to him. 

This year Mr. Bertram MiLus’ most 
exciting capture is an Indian girl 
called Kortnca,who performs exercises 
learned from her father, an advanced 
Yogi. Such commercialisation on her 
part may strike some as unworthy, 
but her tricks are certainly effective. 
She lies bare-backed on broken glass 
while two large men rumba on her 
chest, and her idea of relaxation is a 
nap on vertical metal sheets, sharp 
enough to cut paper, while an outsize 
paving-stone is battered to pieces on 
top of her. She also skips about on a 
ladder of swords. 

None of these ordeals does her any 
visible damage, nor does immersion 
for five minutes in a closed coffin full 
of sand. 
into a deep trance, from which she 
returns to a full consciousness of the 
demands of showmanship with what 
seemed to me incredible rapidity; but 
an expert tells me that this would be 


In each case she puts herself 


LIKE HER ACT.” 


quite possible in anyone sufficiently 
advanced in Yoga. 

In spite of a microphoned comment- 
ary by an anonymous undertaker who 
launched the chill of the cemetery 
brilliantly on the air, I found her 
coffin-trick the least impressive, for I 
had a feeling that I could have done 
something like it myself, given a decent 
length of well-camouflaged spaghetti 
as a vent-pipe to the upper world. But 
her others seemed to defy scepticism. 

I was very much taken with a new 
clown from America, EMMETTE KELLY. 
He is a gentle fellow who spends his 
time wandering quietly amongst the 
audience picking out the more pom- 


pous and pressing on them spongy 
chunks of new bread torn from a 


gigantic loaf. Atany moment you may 
find your hands full of damp dough. 
for no one has yet succeeded in 
ing so kindly a smile. 

Of the other all-human turns the 
best was that of the two gymnastic 
sailors, HarRY and MERKEY, one of 
whom gets high marks as a filleted 
humorist; but there are also a number 
of those amazing people who flit about 
in the upper air without ever falling 
out of it 

Bears, very different in temperament 
from the one encountered by poor Algy 
of the limerick, are shown by CROCKER 
to be Nature’s cyclists (they grow their 
own knickerbockers) and possessed of 
a sense of courtesy-on-the-road which 
the children who mocked ELisHa 
looked for in vain. A lion, King Tuffy, 
walks a tight-rope for the first time, 
we are told, in history, and Priscinia 
KAYEs goes through the usual business 
with a cageful of his cousins, a turn 
doubtless brave but to me boring. 


resist 


elephants play skittles, 
though not yet, I understand, with 
“A. P.H.”; and as for the horses, 
which should, I suppose, have come 
first, as good a Circus as ever exhibits 
a very wide range of these noble 
animals. I confess that the finer points 
of their antics are lost upon me, but I 
like their shape. Eric. 


GINDL’S 








Lewis’m 
(An Open Letter to the Station-master at 

London Bridge Railway Station) 

Dear Srr,—Asaseason-ticket holder 
of many journeys’ standing and as a 
third generation Lewisham man—my 
grandfather kept a baker’s shop on the 
High Pavement before the High Pave- 
ment existed—I venture to consult you 
about the pronunciation by your loud- 
speakers on Platforms One and Two 
of the name of the greatest of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs. Sometimes 
your robot says ‘ Lewi-sham,” which 
is wrong, and sometimes he says 
‘Lewis-ham” (or, more colloquially, 
* Lewis’m”’), which is right. What is 
the reason for this occasional break- 
down in your otherwise _ perfect 
machinery ? Could a permanent repair 
be effected by explaining to your loud- 
speaker that the Borough is named 
not after the Sham of Lewi—and you 
cannot tell him what that was, because, 
as it never existed, nobody knows— 
but after the Ham or Hamlet of Lewis; 
though who Lewis was no one knows 
either, except that his name was cer- 
tainly not Lewis, and was _ perhaps 
* Leof-sunu,” or “ Dear Son.” 

| have often thought (that is to say, 
the idea has just occurred to me) how 
splendid and altogether surprising it 
would be if all the dear sons of Lewis'm 
who use your station could unite to 
protest at your robot's oceasional dese- 
cration of the name of the Long, Lazy, 
Leafy Borough—if, whenever the loud- 
speaker said “* Lewi-Sham,” they would 
chaunt in chorus, the basses growling 
deep in their boots and the tenors 
piping high in unison, ‘Lewis’m! 
Lewis’m! Lewis’m!” 

That would present a noble display 
of local patriotism and would please 
and impress every traveller from less 
fortunate boroughs, with the possible 
exception of those who wished to know 
if the train was stopping at stations 
further down the line. But does any 
man deserve consideration who chooses 
to travel beyond lovable Lewis’m ? 

(My own season, I should add, is to 
Catford Bridge.) 

Yours faithfully, 
Satus Poputr Suprema Lx. 
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The Fairer Fairy 





THe Principal Boy's voice sidled 
reluctantly up to a high note, aban- 
doned it eagerly and faded out into 
complete silence. The audience, now 
thoroughly convinced that the poor 
wretch was anxious to return to his 
birthplace (which he had so rashly 
quitted in the first scene) applauded 
the sentiment and waited for him to 
go. 
But the Principal Boy was taking 
his time about things. “I would not 
now a little rest refuse,” he told the 
audience. “Methinks I'll lay me down 
and snatch a snooze.” Then, carefully 


dusting the stage with his cap, he lay 
down upon it, pillowed his head upon 
a blue property rock, and dropped off 
promptly. 

The management, however, was not 
paying the Principal Boy for sleeping 
very long, and as soon as the soft music 
died away the Two Bad Lads crept on 
at the side of the stage. It was plain 
that they had evil designs upon the 
sleeper. 

But the excited children in the 
gallery need not have worried. They 
got as far as this at every performance, 
and then the Good Fairy intervened 
in order to present the Principal Boy 
with a magic sword with which he 
easily, if somewhat unfairly, routed his 
opponents. And even now, as was 
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evident to the front rows of the stalls, 
the Good Fairy, suspended somewhat 
uncomfortably on her wire, was being 
lowered to the stage as rapidly as the 
operator could manage. 

As usual, to the consternation of the 
Two Bad Lads, she got there just in 
time and stood poised for intervention, 
The script said that at this point it 
was her duty to rouse the Principal 
Boy and endow him with the magie 
sword; but to-night the Good Fairy 
hesitated, for she was in a thoughtful 
frame of mind. Why, she asked herself, 
should the Principal Boy always get 
the magic sword? What, viewing the 
matter without prejudice, had he done 
to deserve it? 

The Good Fairy contemplated the 
recumbent figure. He had expressed a 
wish, totally ignoring the difference in 
their station, tastes and upbringing, to 
marry the Princess—a completely un- 
suitable match and as arrant a piece 
of gold-digging as you could imagine. 
Earlier in the story he had slapped his 
ailing mother brutally on the back and 
laughed heartily at her many mis- 
fortunes—as insensitive and ungrateful 
a piece of conduct as the Good Fairy 
ever remembered seeing. 

He had, so far, sung three songs— 
one about a cattle ranch in_ the 
United States of America, one about 
the greatest mistake he had ever made, 
and another about his birthplace— 
sad, sickly, nostalgic things that 
wouldn’t do any good to anybody who 
heard them. Degenerate he was. 
And furthermore he had just fallen 
deliberately asleep in the middle of the 
public highway, which, the Good Fairy 
imagined, was almost certainly con- 
trary to the law. A grasping, incon- 
siderate, degenerate, careless, crooning 
criminal—in fact, a thoroughly nasty 
character. 

And what had the Two Bad Lads 
been doing meanwhile? They had 
cracked several excellent jokes and 
made everybody laugh; they had 
openly expressed their disapproval of 
the Principal Boy’s conduct; and they 
too had sung songs—good healthy 
songs in which everybody joined, and 
a rather jolly six-eight about life in the 
British Army. They were funny men, 
happy, healthy-minded and _ highly 
patriotic. 

Bad Lads indeed! 

The Good Fairy felt a revulsion 
against her duties sweeping over her. 
It was too much to resist. With a 
snort of disgust she turned away from 
the sleeping figure of the Principal 
Boy and handed the magic sword to 
the nearer of the Bad Lads. 

“Here, go to it,” she said. “And 
mind you make a good job of it!” 
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WINDOW UNDER THREE-PENCE.” 








Eire 





For to cure the brutal English of their bounce 

We have called ourselves a name they can’t pronounce ; 
We're a cross between a farmer and a fairy, 

An’ it’s natural to take the name of Erre. 


They may boast about their darlin’ Hore-Be.isna, 
We've a stronger fellow yet, an’ he’s An TaorsEacr *— 
Der VALERA, just the same but twice as cheery 

Now he’s leader of the darlin’ land of Ere. 


It’s the Dawn. An’ who’s presidin’ at the Dawn? 
Not a President at all, but UacuTaran t— 


An’ the Princes an’ the Powers will beware 
Of An Taorsgeacn, aye, an’ UacHTARAN of Erre. 


Sure, it’s best we are when Britain thinks she’s whacked us: 
We've a Parliament that’s known as An Torreactvs.{ 
An’ should anny other Parliament appear, 

*Twill be modelled on the Parliament of Erre! 


It’s the grandest Constitution of the lot. 

Though we can’t say what ‘twill do to fill the pot, 
Sure, tis fine to hear the nations make inquiry: 

“Is it Erme—or is it Erre—or is it Erre? ” A. P.H. 





*An Taoiseach—“un teesha”? + Uachtaran— 


“uktarawn ” ? t An Toireactus—“ un turacktus”? 
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“On, THar? Tuar’s py CBZANNE, OR KAPHAEL OR 
SOMEONE.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





4 : A Golden Age 

: A FRIEND to whom the Duke of PortLaNnp confided his 
intention of writing his memoirs asked; ‘ Has it ever struck 
you that if you write down everything that you and I 
think we know, nobody will print it; but if you don’t do so, 
hardly anybody will take the trouble to read it? So what 
are you going to do?” The answer reveals the man. He 
proposed, the Duke said, to take the words Medio tutissimus 
ibis for his literary motto and to seek to follow the course 
they indicate. He has followed it undeviatingly and with 
i marked success. In a magnificently-produced and illustrated 
volume worthy of his stately home at Welbeck the Duke of 
PORTLAND conjures up a bygone age and tells many amusing 
stories of the Men, Women and Things (Faner, 25/-) he has 
known in a long life of eighty years. His deft sketches of 
his innumerable friends and of great personages like the 
Empress Evetyre, Archduke Francis Ferpinanp, and 
QUEEN Vicroria are always kindly and free from malice. 
The Duke’s humour and shrewd understanding of human 
nature enable him to penetrate beneath the outward trap- 
pings to the real man or woman. Nobody with this book 
in his hands will exclaim, like the eighth Duke of Drvon- 
SHIRE to the author on awakening in the House of Lords 
from a nap and looking at the clock, ‘““Good heavens' 
What a bore! I shan’t be in bed for another seven hours!” 















































Citizen Egalité 
As a Prince of the Blood (Couians, 15/-), who voted for his 
sovereign’s death by the guillotine, Pattie Duke of ORLEANS 
is not a prepossessing figure. Had this memorable gesture 








been due to an access of revolutionary piety, the verdict of 






























history might perhaps have been tempered. But Ecariré 
was merely playing for the safety of his vast family heritage 
when he refused to emigrate—even to the England he 
affected—and threw in his lot with the Jacobins. In giving 
this unpleasant turncoat his first English biography, 
Mr. Evarts S. ScuppER passes from the easy-going inter- 
play of squalid personalities which tends to dominate the 
beginning of his book to the graver historical adjustments 
that more impressively end it. He has made something, 
if not perhaps enough, of the pathetic fate of PHtLtp’s gentle 
and devout Duchess, who saw her children reared as young 
revolutionaries by her husband’s insufferable mistress, 
Madame pe Genus. He has gone perseveringly into all 
Ecairé’s strange byways: Masonry, balloon-ascents and 
an unjustly frustrated spell of naval ambition. And if the 
bizarre and ugly character emerges rather piecemeal it is 
surely because no principle except an inadequately en- 
lightened self-interest existed to hold it together. 


The Last German Onset 


The Battle of Champagne, which constituted the final 
attempt of the German forces to secure victory in 1918, 
has, strangely enough, hitherto received little attention 
from historians. Mr. Sipney Roarrson now fills the gap 
with The Last of the Ebb (Barker, 8/6). This volume 
contains the author’s first-hand account of the affair and 
also the short narrative of General von UNRUH, who was 
mainly responsible for the planning of the successful attack. 
The whole is of absorbing interest, for Mr. RoGERsON has 
a talent for easy vivid writing, and the General comes 
quickly to the point. This battle occurred soon after the 
introduction of unified command, and our French allies 
are regarded with none too kindly an eye. A map and some 
photographs accompany the text. 





Sour Sweet Music 


Amid a flood of perfunctory biographies it is exhilarating 
to welcome so distinguished a book as Herr FERDINAND 
Mayr-Oren’s Ludwig I]. of Bavaria (CoBDEN-SANDERSON, 
15/-). It is a prose Richard the Second, the shipwreck of a 
thwarted idealist. Yet with Lupwie the discords were more 
subtle and more unnecessary. It seems a particular example 
of fortune’s spite that set the patron of WAGNER, the original 
of Parsifal, at odds with the formal Court and unimaginative 
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“TwanK you, MADAM, SHE IS A LITTLE BETTER, ACCORDING TO ro-DAY'S maxU.” 


Claude H, Shepperson, January 10th, 1906. 











bourgeoisie of his essentially romantic country ; that allowed 
WAGNER himself to spend Bavarian treasure like water and 
shatter his patron’s ideals by the disclosure of his own 
relations with Cosma ; that impelled Cosma herself to tip 
the scales against an early abdication and that used Lup- 
wia’s own aspirations for a united Germany to further a 
purely Prussian predominance. With sympathetic insight 
the biographer shows how the madness inherited on the 
maternal—not the Wittelsbach—side gained on the 
frustrated king; how his enemies exploited it and how he 
died in a last attempt to win his freedom. The personal 
pathos of the story is remarkable; but still more eloquent 
are its sidelights on the difficult give-and-take of art and life. 


Leon Blum: A Biography 

To recite the names and pedigrees of all the winners 
of the Grand Prix since 1862 is a respectable feat in a Prime 
Minister, even if he has been a noted racing correspondent, 
but it is not so surprising in M. Lgon Bium, whose astonish- 
ing memory enabled him to address the Chamber without 
notes for four hours at a maiden effort. His biography, 
Leon Blum (GouLLancz, 10/6), has been written by GEOFFREY 
FRASER and THapEE Natanson. A certain hero-worship 
which runs through it dulls the edge of criticism, and 
politically it is frankly partisan; but, allowing for these 
defects, there emerges a clear picture of a man of exceptional! 
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talent and tested courage, whose Socialism is essentially a 
creed of peaceful revolution by legitimate means, to which 
any tyranny (including that of Communism) is quite alien. 
In this connection his respect for English political institu- 
tions is significant. When he became Premier the rapidity 
with which he opened his attack on vested interest produced 
in his opponents an astonishment which was to grow as he 
remained in office more than a year. His biographers 
attribute the fall of his Government in the main to sabotage 
by Right-Wing financiers and permanent officials; but in 
any case one would have liked more information about the 
teething-pains of such admirable but premature experi- 
ments as the forty-hour week. 


A Temple of Preferences 


It was surely generous of Vio.a Tree to publish her 
husband’s commonplace book—to throw open, as Max 
BEERBOHM says, “a 
private Temple of 
Preferences” in l | 
memory of a very 
winning and accom- 
plished personality. 
In memory also of 
the hilarity and 
charm with which 
the golden youth of 
the War generation 
graced its short span 
of prosperity ; for 
here you have not 
only ALAN Parsons’ 
own eloquent jot- 
tings —the medita- 
tion and reverie of 
a scholar who natur- 
ally let his literary 
idols speak for him 
—but, thanks to his 
wife’s sensitive notes 
and the inclusion of 
a few letters, the 
record of a band of 
friends who were 
something far more expansive and magnanimous than a clique. 
Here are lighthearted confidences from Bitty or JULIAN 
GRENFELL cheek by jowl with a gaffe from a local paper 
or an unrevised fragment of YEats. Here is Pepys at his 
most self-damaging, and a parallel juxtaposition of civilian 
war-heroics and army regulations that abundantly exhibits 
the anthologist’s pleasant malice. Mr. Micuart Burn 
furnishes just the right Introduction, and Alan Parsons’ 
Book (Herxemann, 10/6) should take its place as bedside 
company whose scholarship and charm both counter and 
survive its inevitable pathos. 


SY AN | 





THe MINISTER oF PROTESTS. 


A Pleasant Surfeit 
A disgruntled French visitor to England who could not 
get Stilton cheese for his luncheon, a correspondence in 
The Times, and Sir Joun Squire as editor have all conspired 


to produce Cheddar Gorge (CoLtrns, 10/6), a celebration of 


English cheeses (with two essays on Scotch and Irish cheeses), 
written by ten well-known authorities on the subject. The 










business of describing cheese-making might be expected 
be as tedious as the making itself is laborious, but the 
essayists in this volume have decked out their themes with 
anecdote and reminiscence in as pretty a manner as Mp 
Ernest SHEPARD has decorated the book itself. It ® 
intended to make us, and benighted foreigners as well, ip 
the modern idiom, “English cheese-conscious,” and the 
charm and gusto with which these ten appreciations am 
presented should go far to make us so. They make admirable 
and amusing reading, and will send cheese-lovers delighted 
away, while even those who cannot eat this excellent fare 
will derive pleasure from the book’s humour and variety of 
interest. It will worthily take its place on the library table, 


Foul Play 

When Peter Calder went to the Highlands of Scotland, 
on painting bent, he could not have anticipated that his ” 
caravan would quickly 
be used as the tem 
porary dumping — 
ground for a corpse, 
Once again it is tobe 
noted in Mr. Victor 
MacCriure’s favour 
as a story-teller that 
he wastes no time, 
and in The House of 
Dearth (HODDER AND 
SrouGHtTon, 7/6) 
Calder is immedi- 
ately enlisted on the 
side of a girl and her 
schoolboy brother, as 
they try to prevent 
their family property 
from being invaded 
by a gang of very 
tough Americans. 
Romance and advent 
tures follow, and 
some bonny éi 
counters take place 
before the Macleods 
of Dearth are left 
in enjoyment of their hereditary possessions. For the 
benefit of those who follow Mr. MacCiurr’s tales it 8 
well to add that Chief-Inspector Burford played a small 
part in solving the mystery. 




















THe MINISTER OF APOLOGIES. 


Invasion 

For the scene of Green Thanksgiving (Hurst AND 
BLackETT, 7/6) Miss Marton Rerp-Jamreson has taken 
the village of Crossways, from which peace is about to be 
banished by the making of a by-pass. It is a situation by 
no means uncommon in England to-day, and here it 18 
handled with skill and in one respect with almost embat- 
rassing generosity. Indeed it would have been easier 
appreciate fully the troubles that beset Crossways if the 
village had not contained such a large and miscellaneous 
number of inhabitants. But although Crossways suffered 
from congestion, the story of its upheaval is well worth 
reading, for it refers to a period of rural life that is all too 
quickly passing. 
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An English visitor to Algiers 
smoked a cigar in a lion’s cage and 
came out none the worse. We know 
those Algerian cigars too. 


ROR 


A man told a magistrate that he 
had forgotten a debt owing to him 
until his father-in-law threw it across 
the table at him. Then it all came 
back to him. 
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“Present-day military operations 
are not to be compared with the real 
straightforward fighting of olden 
times,” states a writer. The Japanese methods for instance 
are just an apology for war. 
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Those Twelfth Night Rissoles 
“TURKEY'S REMARKABLE REVIVAL’ 
“Sunday Times” Poster. 
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‘Beuisua Crosstnc Stups Unper Fie From 
Irate Roapv Users "—Evening News. 
A touch of the real thing for the War MINIsTER. 
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Charivaria 


A South African artist complains 
that imitations of her pictures of 
veld scenes have appeared in America. 
She suspects that they are the work 
of a kopje cat. 


x * * 











“He stopped his lorry and saw West 
lying on his back in the butter. West rose 
after a while. His breath smelt strongly 
of liquor.”—Australian Paper. 


It was the best butter ? 


1 eae eh 





A London man whose wife had 
been missing for eight hours was in 
the act of dialling 999 when she 
He was just going to ask the police to drag 





returned. 
the bargain basements. 


x k * 


A writer estimates that there are less steeplechase 
jockeys than formerly. There has been, it appears, a con- 
siderable falling-off. 


foe 


Bandits entered a New York 
night-club before opening time 
androbbed the waiters. Guests 
fear reprisals. 


Se eae 


According to an ornitholo- 
gist, birds keep regular hours 
despite the long journeys they 
make. According to a doctor, 
storks are notable exceptions 
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A big-game hunter relates 
that when on his last safari he was surprised by a lion 


just about to spring—and immediately let the animal have 
both barrels. We should have let it have the whole gun. 


x * * 


‘There is a slump in dachshunds just now,” says a breeder. 
We know. It’s right in the middle of the animal’s back. 
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Coffee-Pots 


Wuew Laura, rather abruptly, told us that there was a 
new coffee-pot in The Times, the announcement created a 
certain disturbance in the home circle. 

“You mean a coffee-stain, don’t you, dear?’’ Aunt Emma 
said absently. 

What she could have been thinking of, unless it was the 
bed-spread in the blue room—and that wasn't coffee but 
ink—-I can’t imagine. 

Uncle Egbert showed more insight, abandon and general 
capri de corps. 

“In my day,” he said, in a not unfamiliar formula, 

there wasn't all this advertising. It would have been 
thought undignified.” 

This was not by any means the end of what Uncle Egbert 
said, but it was what is called the operative clause. 

My own contribution was, I think, modest and yet at 
the same time practical. 

“Would this coffee-pot stand up to being washed and 
wiped by our Ruby?” 

“It wouldn't have to,” Laura said. “It isn't that kind of 
coffee-pot at all. It’s the game of coffee-pots.” 

If Aunt Emma at this juncture really did say “ You 
mean game-pie, dear,” one can only regret that she has 
never seen fit to have herself thoroughly well paycho 
analysed. But one might have been mistaken. Aunt Emma 
is often very indistinct. 

‘You play it with clichés,” Laura said. “Each person 
says a most frightful cliché and disguises it by replacing one 
of the words with ‘coffee-pot.’ For instance hike a bull 
in a coffee-pot.’ ” 

This time there was no mistake abovt it; Aunt Emma 
did say, “You mean china-shop, dear.” 

“It might be a coffee-pot in a china-shop,” Charles 
suggested brilliantly. “One of those brown sort of earthen 
ware things.” 

“Sometimes they're green,” Laura pointed out. “ But 
you do see about the game, don't you! If I say ‘It’s a long 
coffee-pot that has no turning’ what would it mean?” 

“A long coffee-pot that has no spout,” suggested Aunt 
Emma. 

“No, no, Aunt Emma. 

* Then handle, dear.” 

“Perhaps,” said Laura, “that wasn't a very good one. 
You see it’s like this. You think of a cliché—something 
that everybody is always saying—and then you say it.” 

“But why, dear? If everybody is always saying it, why 
not try to think of something new? Wouldn't that be more 
amusing?” 

“Leave this to me,” said Uncle Egbert suddenly and 
strongly, “Now, my dear: To coffee-pot or not to coflee- 
pot—that is the question.” 

Aunt Emma looked thoroughly bewildered 

* But what does it mean, dear!’ What does it mean?” 

“It means ‘To be or not to be,’ as SHAKESPEARE said,” 

i —-: said Aunt Emma, and fell into an unhappy 
sort of silence. 

One had no conviction that she had grasped the first 
principle of the game. 

Charles however seemed to be nearer the light. 

“What I always say is, ‘It's a small coflee-pot,’” he 
remarked. 

“World! Now, Aunt Emma, do you see?” cried Laura, 
perhaps too vehemently. 

“Gently, my dear, gently,” Uncle Egbert replied. 

‘Birds in their little nests agree,” said Aunt Emma 


“In their little coffee-pots, Aunt Emma.” 

“No, dear, that seeker make any sense. I said nests 
and I meant nests.” 

“Then coffee-pots in their little nests agree,” I suggested 

“Don't be silly, dear,” said Aunt Emma. 

And Uncle Egbert, I think with the instincts of a peace. 
maker, dropped into the silence another quotation. “*We 
are seven,’ ” said Uncle Egbert. 

Only a very repressive look that I at once turned on 
Laura prevented her, I saw, from telling Uncle Egbert 
that we were coflee-pots. 

“What about a game of Consequences?” I suggested, 

The curious thing was that in practically every single 
paper, except, I must say, Aunt Emma's, what He said to 
Her was “ Coffee-pots.” 

So that The Times’ suggestion, in an oblique kind of way, 
did do something towards promoting Christmas fun in the 


home. KE. M.D. 


Knowledge 


As one who takes his toll of tea and meat 
And has each year at Postman’s Knock his fling 
On the oceasion of our Children’s Treat, 
One thing diverts me more than anything 
Iam each year more vehemently struck 
Not only by oncoming currant-buns 
And decorations when they come unstuck 
But by the knowledge of the little ones 
They know, some intuition seems to guide, 
Near which great friend or cake they want to sit 
What coloured caps their crackers have inside 
And which big boy will get the business bit. 
When Mr. Bull, our baritone, lets fly 
Fond fathers are divided and confused, 
But offspring know exactly when to ery 
And when the time has come to be amused 
And when Miss Fire is guided to recite 
And adults only tend to lose the trend, 
The little things can tell by second-sight 
The fine dramatic pauses from the end 
There's not a boy who's fool enough to see, 
There's not a girl who’s ready to believe 
There's not an infant willing to agree 
That Dr. Flop has nothing up his sleeve. 
They know these things as surely as they know 
That in the corner lurks the grand surprise 
Covered with screens and imitation snow, 
But plain as day to their all-seeing eyes 
And when, the barriers being broken down 
Our eyes discern the Vicar on all paws 
Curding himself in russet dressing-gown, 
Their infant voices welcome Santa Claus. 
While something seems to tell this youthful band 
Its malice masked with pale pink paper caps, 
That watch the Vicar mount with scissored hand 
Just when the steps are going to collapse. 
As each glad gift is hooked and handed out, 
Kach sticky girl and crumb-encrusted boy, 
Unmoved by inconclusiveness or doubt, 
Knows that it wants some other body's toy 








“In spite of this, with low working costs and improved technical 
improvements, the prospects are definitely improving.” 
Company Report in 8S. African Paper. 


More than that we cannot say. 
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“I’m sure you'd like to repeat after me ‘Asia for the Asiatics alone ! 
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“Wer ARE NOW TO BE PRIVILEGED TO HEAR EDDIE IN ONE OF HIS OWN 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS.” 








Tough Guys 


(A writer has complained that British 
humourists, unlike the American, do not 
study and use the more racy sides of life. 
Well, let us try.) 


(See footnotes for glossary.) 





Al Smith is rump.' When I first met 
up with Al he was tickling in on the 
buttons.” Alisa Bee-boy,’ and I notify 
you that he is the king among Bees. 

Al uses the Embankment mostly. 
All those red whisper-hutches‘ in by 
the safe side of the suicide-wall.’ And 
those bunches of talk-huts® at the 
Subsoil’ rail-stops* too. Charing Cross. 
Westminster. Blackfrizzlers. See ? 





' Tough. 

* Button B. 

*One who slips into public telephone 
eall-boxes and extracts the pennies which 
rustic callers have forgotten to obtain. 

* Telephone-boxes. 

*d.e., near the parapet. 

° Skucbaae ba. “a 

“ Underground. 

“Stations. 


It is a free flick to see Al sneeping' 
a nostler.” Al rests his legs* in by the 
book-booth, making a show he could 
use a piece of fiction if only he could 
fix his thinker. But Al never spilled 
soup* on a book in this world. Bert the 
Bun informs me Al can’t read more 
than one letter, which is the letter B, 
and it was six years’ homework before 
he clevered® that. 

So Al backs and fills by the book- 
booth, upsetting the book-booth-boy 
because he buys no fiction and fingers 
all of it; but all the time he’s popping 
a peeper’ at the cold sheep* lining up 
for the talking-hutches. 

And after a piece of time Al perceives 
a nostler crawling into one of the chat- 
huts.’ Al knows the nostler easy. This 





! Tracking. 

*A sucker, or innocent person, generally 
a rustic, 

* Loiters. 

‘Make up his mind. 

* Wasted money. 

*° Learned. 

“He has one eye on. 

* Poor mutts. 

* Telephone-boxes. 


nostler is a married citizen from 
Salisbury, Wilts, or that class of 
country. And he’s dared a day in 
London—see ?’—by reason he has to 
buy oats or ploughing-machines or 
fertilizers or something simple of that 
nature. Let’s call him Barley. 

Well, this Barley has made a few 
purchases in the big city, oats and 
ploughing-machines and that, and 
he’s muled in up’ with parcels and stufi. 
Some of the stuff he lets go* outside the 
hutch, and some he travels inside with 
him—see? Then he starts to strain his 
brain on the printed catechism* con- 
cerning Button A and the ringing tone 
and number unobtainable and what-all. 
For why? Because Barley needs to 
speak a piece to a henrietta‘ he’s met 
before, and if she’s in the market’ he’s 
willing to work her masticators® mid- 
day. 





' Loaded. 

? Puts on the floor. 

5 Instructions. 

*Woman or female person. 
* Disengaged. 

* Stand her a lunch. 
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So he feeds two wafers’ into the 
King’s works, and he twitches* this 
henrietta and prays. Meantime Al 
Smith sheers off the book-booth and 
takes station outside the chatter- 
coffin, where Barley can peep him if he 
turns his head. 

And Barley turns his head quick, 
because he hears a noise like his 
henrietta’s number is engaged, which 
is as likely as any other thing, she being 
the target of numerous nostlers and 
other soft specimens, likewise this 
Barley feels the gimlet on* his plough- 
ing machines and other parcels what 
he anchors outside. 

Well, the first thing he discerns is Al 
Smith papered to‘ the glass door and 
looking lightning at Mr. Barley, like 
he was panting’® to communicate with 
some henrietta of his own. Moreover, 
under his water-works® Al Smith 
displays a healthy stick,’ the same 
being aligned in no uncertain manner 
with Mr. Barley’s starch-store.* 

So Mr. Barley, being by nature 
social and perceiving clearly Mr. Al 
Smith’s bottle,’ is more wishful than 
before to communicate quickly with the 
henrietta mentioned and concede the 
pitch to his fellow-citizen. So he winds 
the clock” a second time, and, trust me 
or not, what he receives now is Num- 
ber Unobtainable. 

Well, Mr. Barley throws another 
peep to starboard, and he discerns a 
secor d time Mr. Al Smith’s furniture." 
And this spectacle impresses Mr. Barley 
to such an extent that he forgets his 
itch to converse with the henrietta 
already mentioned. And he vacates 
the talk-depét with such celerity that 
he forgets likewise to use Button B 
and snitch his dividend. 

So Al Smith moves in quickly and 
fingers up Button B and acquires two 
sausages” for his private use. 

In this manner most days and all the 
day Al Smith tickles in on the buttons 
and denudes the nostlers. 

But one day Al was a little late 
sneeping a nostler, through being 
delayed by the book-booth-boy, who, 
coming fresh to his cabbage,"* supposed 
that Al’s hunger for literature was 
okey-pokey, so he read big pieces out of 
the best books to squeeze Al into a buy. 





'Puts two pennies. 
> Dials. 

‘Is anxious about. 
* Leaning against. 

* Eager. 

® Mackintosh. 
*Gun, 

5 Stomach, 

*Gun. 

® Dials. 

"Gun. 

® Pennies. 

* Being new to his job. 


So when Al broke away and took 
station outside the talk-hole with his 
bean' showing, Mr. Barley had been 
connected and fingered in on Button A 
according to the printed mush ; and he 
was telephoning like his heart would 
ooze out of the box, concerning his love 
for the henrietta on the line, and how 
if not permitted to supply the same 
with oysters that day the chances 
were he would pass out of the 
chatter-box into the adjacent river 
forthwith. 

Now Al Smith is rump,’ as I have 
notified, in a general way. But his 
heart is molasses* when true love is the 
subject of discussion. He cannot visit 
a big flick-house without wetting his 
weepers,’ and if Al should point his 
poker’ at you you have only to sing 
him a small piece from Tristan und 
Isolde or Tennyson’s Maud and he 
will return your jewels. 

It so happened that he had not 
heard the subject of true love ex- 
haustively discussed in a State talk- 
box before, by reason of the technique 
I have already spoken up to. 

But now at the sound of Mr. Barley’s 
address to his henrietta the heart of Al 
acquired sponge-value, the big tears 
ran down his blushers* and he put his 
jam-pot’ away. And then he slung an 
ear at Mr. Barley again, because Al 
cannot hear too much about love. 





1Gun. 
* Tough. 
* Soft. 
‘Crying. 
5Gun. 
6 Cheeks. 


7Gun. 


But all this time, it seemed, Mr. 
Barley had been speaking his love to 
a wrong number, and now he was all 
tempered up because he had no more 
slot-feed' and the telephone-hen would 
not connect him a second time un- 
less he acquired and inserted more 
wafers.’ 

Well, Mr. Barley was practically 
certifiable with indignation, and Al 
observed the scene with no mean 
commiseration. 

Presently his feelings became too 
much for him. Al opened the glass 
door and said, ‘‘ Here are two biscuits* 
for you, Sir.” 

Mr. Barley said, “That is a squire’s 
action, and I will pay you back.” 

“Cancel that,” said Al. ‘These 
biscuits are a gift. And, what is 
more, I will give you my banana‘ as 
well.” 

And with that he dumped his dog’ 
on the shelf and walked away, wiping 
his weepers. A. P 








A Subject for Van Gosh 


“Whitley Bay and Monkseaton Amateur 
Lyric Society's script for their annual panto- 
mime was returned yesterday by the Lord 
Chancellor’s department, to which all such 
scripts, amateur or professional, must go 
before production. One of the characters 
in the show, which is to be ‘ Dick Whitting- 
ton,’ is, or rather was, named Van Dam. 
The censor requests that the name be altered 
to Van Drat.”—Manchester Guardian, 





‘ Pennies, 
2 Pennies. 
3 Pennies. 
*Gun. 
> Gun. 











“ AUNTIE, WOULD YOU STOP KNITTING WHILE I PLAY THIS HAND?” 
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Anaxagoras and the Rolling 
Loaves 





On the last day of the old year (with 
a fal, lal, la) one of the daily papers 
published a lot of horoscopes for 1938. 
Much, I need hardly say, to my annoy- 
ance and indignation, I discovered 
from one of these that this year I 
“appear to be the plaything of an 
inconsiderate Fate.” Indignation was 
also expressed by my philosophical 
friend Pinleaf when I told him, and 
this gratified me until I discovered 
that it was on Fate's behalf, not mine. 

“It is most uncalled-for,” Pinleaf 
said, “to say anything is the plaything 
of Fate. Fate phe not play. Fate is 
like the B.B.C. You might suppose 
sometimes that you have heard the 
word ‘ Oi! ’ and sounds of a scuffle and 
horseplay, but this is merely due to the 
fact that Fate is two inches too far 
away from the microphone. There has 
been no scuffle, no horseplay, and above 
all no Oi.” 


“That’s a dangerous excitable in- 
strument, the microphone,” I said. 

“It is indeed,” said Pinleaf, “‘and 
speaking of Fate, there is no armour 
against Fate. Death lays his icy 
hand y 

“There is no armour against the 
microphone,” I said, “either. The 
microphone now seeks you out in the 
street and makes a fool of you as like 
as not. Now that’s another thing 
that’s uncalled-for. I consider this 
matter far more important than the 
finding of complimentary words to 
describe the activities of Fate; believe 
me, I do.” 

“ANAXAGORAS——” began Pinleaf, 
who is always full of anecdotes about 
the more bizarre philosophers. 

“Stumbling as I am,” I said, “in the 
gloomy iridescence of unpropitious 
stars, I hardly feel strong enough to 
bear ANAXAGORAS at the moment.” 

Pinleaf said that the contemplation 
of ANaAxacoras or EPicreTus or 
Pyrruo or Mr. J. W. Dunne would, 
rightly indulged in, assist me to bear 
anything. Stars, he declared, paled 





beside their radiance. Recognising that 
Fate was still on his agenda I at once 
launched into narrative. 

**A friend of mine,” I said, ‘‘a stout 
man, had the misfortune a week or two 
ago to slip and fall on the floor of a 
bakery where stale loaves were being 
rolled about.” 

Pinleaf didn’t get this the first time 
and I had to repeat it. 

“Rolled about?” he 
sceptically. ‘‘What for?” 

I said the reasons for things in 
bakeries were beyond me. Pinleaf said, 
“Examining your statement in the 
light of reason we find it sodden with 
inconsistencies. Stale loaves have no 
business in a bakery, for one thing.” 

“My unfortunate friend had no 
business in one, for another. He ’ 

“He would have had no reason to 
slip. The floors of bakeries are not 
slippery.” 

‘Alternatively, if he did slip, he fell 
up, on to the ceiling—I know,” I said. 
“The fact remains that my friend-——— 

“A stout man,” Pinleaf interjected, 
to show he had been listening. 


then said 
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‘slipped and fell. There was 
ostensibly, as you say, no reason for 
him to fall. He fell, he thinks, and so 
do I, solely because a horoscope he 
happened to have noticed in that 
morning’s paper told him to guard 


against accidents caused by lack of 


caution in walking.” 

“In bakeries ?”’ 

“In bakeries my foot. 
Generally.” 

Pinleaf said, ““Do you mean to tell 
me that your stout friend stood up, 
covered with breadcrumbs like a ham, 
and lost himself in meditation on the 
floor of a bakery where stale loaves 
were being kicked about——” 

“ Rolled about.” 

“They would have been cylindrical 
loaves, I take it. No others will roll.” 

“ Halves of cottage loaves will roll,” 
I said. 

‘Any loaf will roll,” Pinleaf agreed. 
“if you cut the corners off. I see no 
reason to suppose that the workers in 
this bakery, peculiar as it seems to 
have been, cut the corners off their 
stale loaves so as to make them easier 
to roll.” 

“T see no reason why you should see 
no reason to suppose that,” I said. 


Walking. 


“Any man setting out to make a loaf 


suitable for rolling would naturally cut 
the corners off.” 

“He might break the corners off,” 
said Pinleaf, “‘if he had no knife.” 

“Oh, he’d be sure to have a 
knife.” 

‘He might have left it in the pocket 
of his other trousers.” 

‘He might have done that,” I ad- 
mitted. ‘What would his name be, 
do you suppose? Arthur?” 

“Arthur seems like a good firm 
name.” 

“Ah, but for a baker?” I said. “ His 
parents should have borne in mind 
when they named him that he might 
become a baker. They should have 
given him a floury name.” 

“ ANAXAGORAS———” began Pinleaf, 
and stopped. There was a short silence. 
‘‘ Bless my soul,” he exclaimed at last, 


“it hardly seems like a week since we 
mentioned ANAXAGORAS before!” 

“Tt doesn’t, does it? Time flies, I 
always say.” 

“We must have got off the subject 
somehow. I can’t understand why we 
should have done that.” 

‘We appear,” I said, “to be the 
playthings of an inconsiderate Fate.” 

R. M. 








Vade-Mecum 


I’m so glad I’ve been given a Diary! 

Not to write each night 

Before retiring 

That the day has proved singularly 
uninspiring, 

Nor even to chronicle my blessings, 

Recount ablutions and undressings; 

But it always pleases 

Me to know when Pheasant Shooting 
ceases. 

I always think that one had better 

Know the Dominical Letter 

Of the year 

That’s here; 

And it’s nice to know when High Water 
occurred 

At Wexford on November the Third, 

Don’t you think ? 

Personally I find the Daily Wants 
enthralling. 

There’s the Density of Zine; 

And I often find myself recalling, 

When I’ve time to spare, 

The percentage of Helium in Air. 


Then there’s the price of a Licence for 
Marriage 

Or a Dog (six months or over), 

And the cost of having Armorial Bear- 
ings on a Carriage 

And the distance from Boulogne to 
Dover. 

In fact the thing’s a Liberal Education, 

No matter what your occupation. 


I must also confess 

That I attribute to it my social success. 

When I am introduced to a charming 
member of the opposite sex 

Who asks (as they so often do) 

How many bushels there are in fifteen 
pecks, 

I can reply off-hand. Could you? 

A friendly atmosphere is thus created, 

The value of which cannot be over- 
rated. 

In fact, if my own affairs may be 
allowed intrusion, 

I may say that I think matters will 
soon reach a satisfactory 

Conclusion. 


I’m so glad I’ve been given a Diary! 
£ g f 








Write to Your Cat About It. 
“Arty Our Sausages AND Mice Contain 
PRESERVATIVES.” 

Note on Aberdeen Butcher's Bill. 
“Even members of the press have gone 
out of their way to rub in the bitter pill!” 
Bristol Paper. 
That isn’t as bad as swallowing the 
embrocation. 
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Limelight Nights 


L—The Recurring Mrs. Tweezer. 


Tus is always a very nice piece on 
account of this Mrs. Tweezer being such 
a good character. 

The scenery of it has to be called the 
Lounge-Hall of her Country House, 
all the play taking place here, which 
managers prefer on account of expense. 

There must be plenty of different 
doors to this lounge-hall, including one 
big one where characters in the play 
can get their names announced by a 
maid, who as well as doing this must 
also understudy Mrs. Tweezer. 

Also various smaller doors through 
which smaller characters can be got 
rid of before the Strong Scenes. 

Then this bit of her staircase up 
which small characters, if they live at 
Mrs. Tweezer’s, can be got rid of by 
saying they think they will go to their 
rooms. Or they can go through some 
french - windows which lead to her 
garden where the roses are by saying 
they think they will walk in it and look 
at them. 

Characters able to give some good 
reason, such as saying they knew Mrs. 
Tweezer would be in her lounge-hall, 
may also use these windows for coming 
in by, thus saving keeping bringing 
on her maid. 

This Mrs. Tweezer is head character 
in this piece. You can read where she 
got her dresses, also another place 
where she got her hat in Act L., 
which begins with her out of sight, 
supposed to be gathering some of these 
roses in her garden, until the people 
have got their programmes and all 
settled down, especially the stalls. 

So it starts off with various small 
characters from the play, all talking 
against Mrs. Tweezer’s husband on 
account of the way he has started 
taking her for granted, which they do 
from the middle of the stage, until just 
before she comes on, when they get to 
the sides of it on account of her being 
head character and also this reception 
she has to get. 

She has to come on with a bunch 
of these roses, which also have a bit 
printed about them in the programme, 
and her first job is to get to the middle 
and start to do them ina vase with some 
witty remark. You can see at once 
what a good character she is, as even 
when they all chime in with remarks 
against her husband she will not join in. 

Next thing is that these small char- 
acters have to say they have to go, 
which they quickly do, and on comes 
her old friend, who has always loved 
her and always will. 


This he does through the french- 
windows, saying he has been out 
fishing and has brought her some but 
has left it somewhere outside her 
lounge-hall or it would cause the maid 
having to come on again, or else it 
being there all through the Strong 
Scene. 

This friend then says how he has 
always loved her and always will, but 
you can see again what a good char- 
acter she is, because she will not join 
in, but talks wittily about the fish 
until he goes. 

Her next job is to put these roses on 
her piano or else use the telephone in 
order to give this old friend time not to 
meet her husband who comes in next. 

This husband has to be a barrister 
or a surgeon, or a vicar makes a change, 
but whichever he is, very high-up in it. 

The good side of him, which he has to 
have later on, is now quite hidden up 
by the way he takes her for granted. 
He comes straight on now and takes 
her for it, and goes on and on doing it, 
taking her more and more for it in 
spite of the witty remarks she keeps 
putting in, until he gets cross enough 
for it to be one of the Strong Scenes, 
the end of which causes the curtain on 
Act I. 

Mrs. Tweezer’s first job in Act II. 
is to come into her lounge-hall in some 
dress which makes a contrast to what 
she wore in Act I., which the smaller 
characters can now wear. 

She now has to have a scheme, and, 
though still witty and still showing in 
her face what a good character she is, 
she must say that what is sauce for the 
gander is sauce for the goose, and make 
this plan for her husband to come in 
and catch her with this old friend who 
has always loved her and always will, 
and who comes through the windows 
just in time for it, so she pours a little 
into each cup and puts in witty re- 
marks until in comes her husband and 
catches them both at tea. 











This time he has to get cross almost 
straight off and quickly cause this next 
Strong Scene to allow the curtain to 
come down, which it must on account 
of difficulty with the bars over closing- 
time in certain districts. 

This last Act has to be night-time on 
account of this Mrs. Tweezer having 
got into this evening-dress, the small 
female characters also having this 
chance to put on theirs, if they do not 
clash. 

First thing you notice in this Act 
is that, though her husband is still 
cross, he is not cross at heart, but had 
only been acting it for reasons of the 
Second Act, also that he has given up 
taking her for granted, though she 
wittily makes out not to notice this. 

Her old friend must come on once 
more in this Act by reason of his 
being one of the Names put up outside 
this theatre; but, though a Name, he is 
not like a Star, so he must quickly say 
he has always loved her and always will, 
and finally kiss her hand to rub in what 
he has kept telling her, and at the 
windows look back at her to prove it, 
and cause clapping, known as his 
Final Exit. 

After which all smaller characters 
must quickly get off through the 
different doors and leave Mrs. 'T weezer 
in the middle with her husband. 

Now, if it is not quite eleven, she 
has to start taunting him until a little 
after, on account of managers not 
liking it over before about ten past, by 
which time her husband is as good at 
heart as she is, and even starts to try 
to catch hold of her. Then with some 
last witty saying she catches hold of 
him. 

Her last job is to let him kiss her, 
which he does, and which is called the 
Final Embrace, and which is nice on 
account of her having been such a 
good character all along. 








Health and Beauty Wins. 


“Forewoman wanted, to take charge of 
females, sandpapering turned legs.” 
Advt. in “Bury Free Press.” 

- men who know which and who has 
to be know why their lives have hitherto 
passed in poverty and tyranny; who know 
which and who has to be overthrown if they 
are to be free. 
overthrown if they are to be free.” 

Daily Paper. 
(Pom, pom.) 





The Game Must Go On. 


“Kingston (Jamaica), Thurs. 
The Corinthians visiting football-team 
inflicted the first defeat of their visit to 
Jamaica by beating St. George’s College 
Old Boys by three goals to one, The 
captain of the local team broke his leg and 
played one short.”—News Agency Message. 
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“Tet tae Prime Minister | couLp sEE HIM 


IF HE LIKES TO CALL BACK 


BETWEEN THREE AND FOUR ON THURSDAY.” 








How to Keep Elks out of 
Your Garden 


(Reprinted, by permission, from “The 


Blaeberry, 
Gazette”) 


Sling and Underfoot 


Tue British Public, always capable 
in moments of crisis of rising to heights 
undreamed of by its traducers, has 
been deeply stirred by the news from 
Oslo, where on January 3rd (a Mon- 
day, it will be recalled) a male elk 
entered a private garden and attacked 
two policemen. The immediate re- 
action here was no doubt one of relief. 
Such a thing, it was generally felt— 
and felt rightly—could not occur in 
this country, where our sense of fair- 
play, the excellence of our police ar- 
rangements and, in some degree, the 
freedom of the terrain from elks com- 


bine to preclude the possibility. Never- 
theless it would be idle to deny that 
among thinking men and women a 
certain uneasiness with regard to the 
general position has succeeded the 
initial wave of self-congratulation. It 
is one of the faults of our national 
character to accept a little too readily, 
to take a little too much for granted 
our immunity from the troubles which 
beset the rest of the world. We tend to 
thank God that we are not as other men 
are and to dismiss from our minds the 
possibility that an unforeseen combin- 
ation of events may one day expose us 
to the operation of similar antipathetic 
forces. Such complacency, so typically 
British, has its dangerous side. Fore- 
warned, it has been well said, is fore- 
armed, but it must never be forgotten 
that the progression from warning to 
arming is not an automatic one. We 
must act upon the warning, and act 


immediately, or our last case will be 
worse than our first. We shall present 


to ourselves and to the rest of the 


inhabited globe that most miserable 
spectacle in the tragic history of man. 


kind, the spectacle of the Unwise — 


Virgins. 

Never was there a clearer case for 
vigilance than this of the Oslo elk. 
To say, as was said the other day by 
a member of the House of Lords, and a 
Bishop to boot, that as there are no elks 
in Great Britain there is no possible 
cause for alarm, is simply to bury our 
heads ostrich-like in the sand; it re- 
veals a wilful obtuseness, or at best an 
apathetic smugness which does credit 
neither to the heart nor head of the 
gentleman concerned. Even if we 
accept for a moment the bold assump- 
tion upon which the statement is 
based—and one has but to point to 
Whipsnade or the London Zoo, to say 
nothing of numerous provincial collee- 
tions, to expose its falsity—the con- 
clusion is still as unwarrantable as it is 
dangerously misleading. When the un- 
settled condition of Europe to-day, the 
speed of modern communications and 
the criminal laxity of the protective 
measures on our eastern seaboard are 
taken into consideration, when we re- 
member the ineradicable tendency of 
the elk to roam far and wide in search 
of provender, and recall, as we must, 
the dense tracts of forest still existing 
in Britain in which no human foot is 
set from year’s end to year’s end, who 
will dare to deny that in fifteen, ten 
perhaps even five years’ time our 
present immunity from molestation 
by elks may be but a wistful memory of 
the past ? 

By an unhappy chance the facts of 
the invasion at Oslo are far from clear. 
The account given by The Times cor- 
respondent in that city cannot be 
acquitted of a charge of ambiguity. 
“To-day,” he writes, “a male elk 
entered a private garden outside Oslo. 
It attacked two policemen who at- 


tempted to drive it away, and had to - 


be shot.” It is impossible without fur- 
ther information to decide whether 
the two policemen were in the garden 
before the animal entered it or 
whether, as seems on the whole more 
probable, they came in afterwards 
with the specific purpose of driving it 
away. If the former be the correct 
view, we can take small comfort from 
a circumstance which can only have 
been dictated by pure chance, The 
odds against two policemen being 
present in any garden which an elk 
might enter, whether hereor in Norway, 
are too enormous to need computation. 
Nor does the suggestion, put forward 
by a contemporary, that the elk en- 
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“] CANT HELP FEELING PROUD; ONE OF THE REVIEWERS SAID THAT Eustace 


,” 


‘ BESTRIDES THE CONTEMPORARY LITERARY SCENE LIKE A VERITABLE COLOSSUS. 








tered the garden actually in search of 
the policemen demand serious con- 
sideration: it is sufficiently ridiculous 
to be its own refutation. 

There is a further possibility that in 
view of the obvious menace to house- 
holders from roaming elks, the pre- 
caution had been taken of placing a 
double guard in the gardens of all 
houses round Oslo subject to attack. 
But if this be true, we have still to 
remind ourselves that what may be 
possible in Oslo is clearly out of the 
question in a city of the size of Lon- 
don. To post even one policeman in 
every garden on the verge of the Green 
Belt (an obvious refuge for these 
beasts) would call for an expansion of 
the Force to eight or ten times its 
present strength. Nor is it at all certain 
that any but an exceptionally power- 
ful policeman would be able to deal 
unaided with a full-grown male elk. 
Even in Oslo, it will be noted, where 
the police are naturally accustomed to 
handling Alces alces (to give the 
animal its scientific name), two were 
unable to drive the elk away without 
the aid of firearms. It is an ironical 
commentary on the short-sightedness 
of our Home policy that the report 
of this incident in The Times should 
have appeared immediately below a 
paragraph headed “SHorter Po.ice 
FoR Lonpon.” 

The increasing public outcry against 
the continuance of our present de- 
fenceless position will in time no doubt 
force the Government to take effect- 
ive steps to combat the menace. But 
the seriousness of the situation admits 
of no delay. While sub-committees are 
interminably sitting and a Royal Com- 
mission labours to bring forth its still- 
born findings, are we to sit back and 
allow our fences to be broken down, our 


cherished borders trampled into ob- 
livion, perhaps our very lives threat- 
ened by these ferocious deer? The 
sensible citizen will say No. He will 
realise, as bitter experience in the past 
has taught him, that if he is to have 
security, and have it in time, he must 
seek for it himself. He will look about 
him for the means to protect himself, 
his property and his loved ones from 
the onset of this Scourge from Norway. 
He will handle the business himself. 
That is the inalienable privilege of the 
Briton. 

(An article by a well-known hunter on 
the best way to keep elks out of your 
garden appears on another page.) 

H. F. E. 


Suburban Tragedy 





I BouGHT a new suburban house, 
Detached with all mod. con. 
And made my will bequeathing it 

Unto my little son. 


I also bought myself a dog, 
A well-behaved Dalmatian; 
Or so I thought, till it evinced 
Insuburbordination. 


The Vicar called within a week, 
The Church was then appealing 

For a handsome suburbscription 
For its work in Lower Ealing. 


I soon became a leading light 
In local suburbsciety, 

I was very much respected 
As a man of suburbriety. 


My suburbusiness flourished 
As also did my health; 

I very soon became possessed 
Of suburbstantial wealth. 


And then, upon the very day 
That I had just decided 

To buy myself a motor-car, 
My mansion suburbsided. 


In blank despair I tore my hair, 
And called in the Surveyor; 
He said ’twas due to faults in a 

Suburbterranean layer. 


I sold my new suburban house 
(I nearly lost my sanity) 

And sadly made my last farewells 
With polished suburbanity. 











“AND IF YOU EVER WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH US, SIR, THERE 18 THE 


NAME OF OUR CoMPANY.” 
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At the Pictures 


Screes Votces axp Too Mvucna 
ROOSEVELT 


I nave often thought that 
something would have to be 
done to unify the voices of the 
talkies; but their discrepancies 
were never so tantalisingly 
noticeable as in Stage Door, 
where a number of girls in a 
theatrical boarding-house chat- 
ter together, often with such 
dissonance and always at such 
speed that it is impossible to 
catch most of what they say. 
The pity is the greater because 
apparently they all have some- 
thing amusing to spill: in fact, 
if every aspirant in America 
awaiting smiles from managers 
is as witty as these, that coun- 
try has been underrated. But 
how much of the wise-cracking 
gets over? Very littl. What 
with the absence of any time- 
allowance for laughter, and what 
with the harshness of this 
speaker and the softness of that 
and the want of elocutionary 
training in a third, very little. 

The film, which is adapted 


from a play by Epna Ferper 


and the famous gagster, GroraE 
S. Kaurman, might be taken more 
seriously if Karnartne Herpurn 
(whom some call Heppurn, as it 
is written, and some call Hep'y, 
as though a darkies’ paradise is 
indicated) were not the heroine; for 
KATHARINE, with locks shaggier than 
ever, who is here a_ millionaire’s 
daughter masquerading as a poor girl, 
neither looks the part nor speaks the 
part. Never, as an emotional actress, 
would she have brought down any 
house, and I could not see how the 
piece would have suffered— it would 
probably have gained—had she 
walked tempestuously out just before 
the first performance and made way 
for Kaye Hamilton (Axvrea Leeps), 
who had learned the part by heart 
and was in real need of success. 
Such a finale might have been called 
sentimental; but why not? Instead 
KATHARINE Hersvrn, or Terry Ran- 
dail, goes unsteadily on, while Kay 
ra behind at the boarding - house 
and jumps out of a top window. | 
did not see how that suicide helped 
things at all, and I am still doubtful 
if after such a tragedy Terry Randall 
would have continued to act. 

The real heroine is, however, GrxcER 
Rogers as Jean Maitland, a hard- 
boiled singer and dancer on whom no 


Jean Maitland 
Terry Randall 


one can put anything over. As I have 
said, 1 could hear far too little, but I 
heard enough to know that she was the 
eandidly-caustic and caustically-can- 
did mistress of every situation. 
Apotrur Mensou is becoming very 


THEATRICAL BACK-CHAT 


Gixerr Rocens 


active again in one or other of his 
characters: virtuous or a dallier. The 
other day, in 100 Men and a Girl (which 
in France is booming as Deanna et ses 
Boys), he was a needy but deserving 
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THE SULTAN’S CONSULTANT 
Ali Baba 
Sultan 


. Eppre Cantor 
Rotann Youne 


KaTroHarineé Herauirs 


father; in Stage Door he is an amorous 
and deceitful impresario; but he is 
always competent. Seeing that Stage 
Door is in ordinary monotone photo- 
phy, I should much like to know 
ow Apo.rne’s button-hole appears 
dark blue. 


If, on the night that I saw 
Eppre Cantor in Ali Baba 
Goes to Town, the theatre was 
very poorly attended, the reason 
must be sought in the film's 
disproportionate interest in 
American politics. Eppre is the 
same as ever, with the surprised, 
audacious and melancholy orbs 
of vision, but he has been pro- 
vided not only with indifferent 
material but material which 
ought not to have been sent 
across the Atlantic; and as I 
watched him instructing Bagh- 
dad in the mysteries of a 
Presidential Election and ex- 
plaining to the Sultan the im- 
plications of the New Deal, | 
thought with regret of the days 
when, as toreador, he used to 
be chased by a bull that he 
ought to have been killing, and 
deplored the fact that so few 
screen-masterpieces are ever re- 
vived. 
The initial idea—that, after 
falling out of a freight-van on the 
train, Epps is carried to the casualty- 
ward of a contiguous film-camp where 
the company is making an Arabian 
Night picture—is sound enough ; but the 
story that is then unfolded is a dream, 
and dreams are rather old game. 


I may add that, although the inci- 
dent of the flying carpet, which rises 
at the word “Inflation,” is not badly 
managed, the film contains the longest 
and dreariest negro dance, and the 
worst tenor song, on record. If the 
reputation of its films in England is 
to be kept up, Hollywood will have to 
do better than this. E. V.L. 








Musical Strain 
A choir-boy—simply called Geoff— 
got stuck as he sung in ff; the un- 
musical note bounced about in his 
throat and choked the poor boy in 
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“Batu Miss Gerrarp.” 
Report of R.U. match in “Bristol 
Evening Post.” 
Certainly not. 


The Last “ Atrocity” 
“ Dears ‘or Famous Carr 


Cooxep ror Kaiser ” 
Buenos Aires Herald, 
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known submarine which went about Nine-Power 


History 


‘Tue following quotations from Every 
Child’s Book of the Past, published in 
2038, may help us to see the year that 
has just closed in a right perspective :-— 

‘1937 will always be remembered as 
the year in which Mr. Hor&-BELIsHA 
was borrowed by Russia to organise 
their first General Election. He was 
assisted in this stupendous effort by 
Ganpw and by an Italian gentle- 
man named MUSSOLINI 
‘Hail! Selassie’ and other popular 
patriotic airs). The Russian elections 
were a complete success and hardly any 
of the members of the new Supreme 
Council were liquidated before taking 
their seats. 

‘Several new records were set up in 
the world of sport, and there was great 
fun at the Mediterranean Regatta, 
where all the ships of the world gath- 
ered so that each country could show 
the others what a lot of money they 
were spending on their navies. Enor- 
mous amusement was caused by the 
screamingly funny antics of an un- 


(author of 


taking pot-shots at everybody in turn. 
The nation to which the submarine 
belonged was never satisfactorily 
settled, though it was generally sup- 
yosed that it was paid for or owed for 
E the Scottish Nationalists or else the 
Australian aborigines. 

“Civilisation continued to be spread 
thickly during the year in Abyssinia 
by the Italians and by the Japanese in 
China. An attempt on Japan's part to 
civilise units of the British and 


American navies towards the end of 


the year roused a good deal of oppo- 
sition, but Japan accepted it re- 
signedly as the normal treatment 
accorded to those ethically in advance 
of their time. Italy left the League of 
Nations as a protest against the British 
National Fitness Campaign and the 
Milk Marketing Board, which (said 
Mussouin1) both struck death-blows 
at the root principle of individualistic 
vegetarianism. 

“There was a London bus strike in 
May which enabled the Coronation 
crowds to travel about rather more 
quickly than they would otherwise 
have been able to do. The strike was 


eventually settled by a 
Conference at mst which decided 
that indigestion was at the root of it. 
A sub-committee was also appointed 
to see whether the same trouble was 
at the root of the international situ- 
ation. There was one more (125) 
‘Gravest European Crisis since 1914’ 
than in the previous year (124). The 
number of ‘ Greatest Motion Pictures 
of the Year,’ however, wasreduced from 
397 to 385. 

‘ Population statistics caused a good 
deal of despondency. It was estimated 
that by 2100 the daily newspapers 
would have to be enlarged tomakeroom 
for all the interviews with centenarians 
explaining how they attributed their 
long life to not having died. At the 
same time it was reckoned that in 2100 
the average age of a Boy Scout troop 
would be 77. 

“In many ways 1937 differed little 
from previous years, The winter 
weather was still the worst in living 
memory, the country was still amaz- 
ingly prosperous in the Government 
papers and heading for a crisis in the 
Opposition papers, and the price of 
beer remained too high.” 
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Bottles 


I stro the Bottle—I who never sang 
Faith, Hope or Charity, and never will 
So long as there are subjects for my skill 
Like Bottles. Lo! the formidable fang 
Of Winter now is bared, and microscopic 
The hope of anything but sleet and snow; 
Surely i sing a seasonable topic 

For January? Bottles, then. What ho! 


Mistake me not; I am not here to praise 

The produce of the cornfield and the vine. 

(Heaven bless them both and may they ne'er decline, 
But leave that out just now.) These present lays 
Sing Bottles owing naught to Dionysus, 

Holding no lure for celebrant or sot, 

Filled with the stuff the bathroom tap supplies us— 
Bottles in bed, containing water hot. 


Oft in the night-time have I made ascent, 

In stranger’s dwelling, guest-house or hotel, 

To some lone lofty dormitory cell 

Of any form of heating innocent; 

There have I shrunk and shivered, thence I daresay 
Had been at morning taken out as dead 

But for the detail that by Heaven’s mercy 

Someone had put a Bottle in my bed. 


White, white as ice—and colder—spreads the sheet; 
As one by one his coverings are cast, 

The guest congeals and chatters in the blast, 
Numbed are his hands and petrified his feet. 

Then comes the moment; to have groped and found it, 
There in its nest; and if they’ve had the nous 

To wrap a fellow’s slumber-wear around it— 

Oh, blessings on this hospitable house! 


Man’s oft a muddler and his labour lost; 

In all his idiot intricate designs 

Know ye another gadget that combines 

So much of comfort with so little cost? 

Oft issue from invention’s many facets 

Things that won’t work, or ruin you if they will; 
My foolproof Bottle counts among its assets 

First outlay low, expense of running nil. 


Ours is an age where mechanicians thrive, 
Neglected and impoverished is the Bard; 

How thankfully he turns him then toward 

Such consolations as the poor contrive! 

The scornful Spartan and the sterner Scot’ll 

Say I’m a mollycoddle. Let them say. 

I sing you, friends, my brave hot-water Bottle 
Good-night; I’m going to it now. Hooray! H. B. 
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THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


“She goes her Imperial way . . .”"—Signor Garba writing of Italy 
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“I°VE VENTURED TO CALL ON BEHALF oF THK Corrace HospirraL. WE ARE MAKING A—ER—A MANSION-TO- 


MANSION COLLECTION.” 








Letters to Officialdom 
VL—Re Ski Manual 


To Messrs. Wheedle, Coax and Quibble, 
Solicitors, Champerty Chambers, Lon- 
don, E.0 A. 

Dear Srrs,—You will see by the 
above address that 1 am in Switzer- 
land, where I am spending a winter 
sports holiday with my wife. As my 
right arm is in a sling, 1 must ask you 
to excuse this effort at writing with the 
left hand. My wife has addressed the 
envelope as she fortunately suffered 
only an injury to her head in conse- 
quence of the accident in which we 
were both involved and about which I 
am writing to you. (I also knocked my 
head, but not badly.) 

Kindly inform me if I can institute 
legal proceedings against the author 
and publishers of a ski manual which, 
purchased by us in London, professes 
to teach novices how to ski in two days ¢ 
We bought the book in good faith and 
by following its instructions implicitly 
we have not only incapacitated our- 





selves for the rest of our time here but 
have also failed to acquire even the 
rudiments of the art. 

It is my contention that the book 
is dangerously misleading as well as 
shockingly inadequate in the explana- 
tions and advice it gives, and the 
public should know of this. For in- 
stance, it does not say if the curved end 
is the front or back of the ski, and when 
I first put a pair on | did so (as | after- 
wards learnt) back to front. The result 
was that I instantly started moving 
backwards down a precipitous slope 
and was unable to stop. As you can 
imagine, this was a terrifying experi- 
ence, particularly as I knew myself to 
be heading straight for our gashaus, 
which stands just at the bottom of this 
slope. Fortunately I was carried 
straight for the only open door, and on 
entering shot (still backwards) across 
the polished floor of the lounge on to a 
sofa, thereby escaping serious injury, 
though both skis were broken. 

After lunch I hired another pair, this 
time taking good care to see that the 
straps were loose enough round the 
boots to enable me in an emergency to 


jump off the skis. (The manual omits 
to remind one of this elementary pre- 
caution.) My wife and I then climbed 
to a slope out of sight of any buildings, 
and I attempted what the manual 
describes as “straight running.” On 
the first attempt I was halfway down 
the slope and travelling at an appreci- 
able speed when I realised that the 
manual gave no directions whatsoever 
on how to stop or even retard one’s 
progress. Instinctively, therefore, | 
dug both sticks sharply into the snow 
ahead, whereupon both knobs caught 
me in the pit of the stomach and hurled 
me backwards, so that I continued on 
down the slope in a sitting posture, 
severely scorching myself and rending 
the seat of my riding-breeches. Had 
I not loosened the straps I might have 
broken both legs. As it was, both skis 
came off and rushed on together to the 
very bottom of the slope, about half-a- 
mile away. 

Picking myself up and remembering 
what the manual says about a shout 
being sometimes sufficient to cause an 
avalanche, I signalled my wife to join 
me and motioned her not to speak. My 
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wife, however, was already enjoining 
me with gestures not to utter any 
sound, and now started down the 
mountain-side towards me. Almost at 
once she fell heavily, and to my alarm 
and horror precipitated a tremendous 
avalanche—five tons or more—of snow 
which came hurtling past me and swept 
right down to the bottom of the slope, 
where it buried my skis. (Please note 
again that this terrifying occurrence 
was caused simply by our obeying the 
advice given in the manual.) 

The following morning I hired an- 
other pair of skis and I now come 
to the accident which I maintain, 
added to these others, entitles me to 
take an action against the author and 
publishers of the manual] in question. 

This was the second morning of our 
holiday and my wife said she would 
prefer to give up skiing and skate in- 
stead. The manual however specific- 
ally states that two days are required 
in which to master the art, so I de- 
cided to persevere. I memorised the 
paragraph which explains how to do 
the simplest turn, as a turn is also 
the only way of stopping. I ventured 
to strap the skis on tightly so that I 


should not loose them as I did the 
others, and after a final glance at the 
diagrams I started down the slope, 
only to meet with a slight mishap, 
when, having inadvertently crossed the 
points of the skis, I tried to lift the 
one underneath, caught both sticks 
between my legs, turned a complete 
somersault and nearly broke my neck. 
(All the manual says is “Be careful 
not to cross the skis.” It does not 
explain how to avoid crossing them, or 
how to uncross them, or what to do 
with one’s sticks when they ar 
crossed.) 

No sooner had I got up than I found 
myself moving again. This time | 
managed to retain my balance and 
resolved to attempt the turn described. 
I accordingly advanced the left ski, 
pressed the back of it away from 
me and simultaneously put all my 
weight upon it. Imagine my delight 
at executing a well-nigh perfect turn 
which carried me transversely across 
the slope and over a ridge. Conceive 
then of my horror when | found myself 
rushing down the very steep slope 
towards the skating-rink fifty yards 
below, peopled (as it was) with people. 


Terror-stricken and thinking the 
straps were still loose, I tried to lead 
off the skis, but only succeeded in 
increasing my speed and leaving both 
sticks stuck in the snow behind me. 
I shouted, but the orchestra was play- 
ing, and in those dreadful seconds it 
came to me that there was no advice at 
all in the manual on how to control 
one’s skis on ice, I was on the rink be- 
fore I knew it, and I can only say that 
the most frightening and unaccount- 
able things happened to my legs. Most 
people saw me coming, but unhappily 
my wife did not. I collided with her 
on the far side of the rink, first hitting 
her ankle with my shoulder and then 
her forehead with my knees, and we 
fetched up together in the orchestra. 
Both my skis were broken. 

I have already stated the injuries 
we incurred, and would like to know 
by return of post if I can institute legal 
proceedings against the author of this 
spurious, wickedly deceptive and alto- 
gether worthless text-book. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHas, CURSETT. 

P.8.—And against the publishers. 
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Press Polemics 
(A la Francaise) 





Every morning I read Les Masses. 
I do not soil my fingers with it. I 
turn over its pages with the end of a 
pair of sugar-tongs. All the same it 
is my favourite newspaper. Even 
though it is edited by the lowest dregs 
of the so-called intelligentsia—in other 
words, the misfits, throw-outs and 
waste-products of civilised society—I 
read it with considerable interest. It 
interests me chiefly because it does me 
the honour of constantly attacking me 
with all the viciousness of a mad and 
epileptic cur. It even threatens to 
strangle me. 

But no! They are afraid to strangle 
me. They would like to find some other 
simpler method of silencing me. They 
would prefer to involve me in a scandal 
and stifle me. Alas! they are doomed 
to disappointment. I am neither a 
gambler nor an income-tax defrauder, 
nor do I beat my wife with regularity. 
I am merely the plain, honest, hard- 
working editor of La Culture, and I 
lead an exemplary life. [ am not good 
material for making up into a scandal. 
Thus, as they are unable to reduce me 
to silence, this yapping rabble that 
dishonours the name of Frenchmen 
threatens to “slit my throat like a pig” 
in order that I may talk no more. 

Talk no more, indeed! And why 
should I not talk, if you please? But 
before you slit my “‘ pig’s throat” there 
are one or two things that must be 
said first, and I shall say them, you 
riff-raff, with or without your per- 
mission. 

You, my dear M. Champignons, self- 
important editor-in-chief of that rag 
for cleaning out garbage tins, you state 
in that hysterical apoplexy of lies and 
bad prose which you call a leading 
article that you have never threatened 
to slit my throat like a pig. You call 
me a liar because I, with my natural 
honesty and candour, dared to quote it 
in my paper last week in support of my 
contention that you were a repulsive 
embryo-assassin who should be locked 
up as an irresponsible and _ blood- 
thirsty lunatic. 

Oh, I understand very well why you 
champ your teeth with rage and hurl 
out threats of vengeance. I understand 
how exasperating it is for a slippery 
old casuist to be caught out in a he and 
nailed down like a beetle under the 
clean sharp nib of my humble but 
truthful pen. I understand that very 
well. No one, not even a shameless 
and unmitigated reprobate as you are, 
finds it agreeable to have his pride 


bent down and made to munch the 
dust. 

You called me a liar. Very well, you 
may call me what-you like. It makes 
no difference. The ravings of a frantic 
and disconcerted cod-fish, one only 
smiles at them; one does not take them 
seriously. 

Nevertheless the sacred cause of 
truth must be served, and I shall serve 
it, however much it may displease and 
distress you. 

Let me therefore draw your reluct- 
ant attention to a back-number of your 
ramshackle and raucous news-organ. 
Let me drag your attention back eight 
years to a copy dated the 24th of 
January, 1930. There, on the front- 
page, with your shifty and red-rimmed 
eyes, you will read the following para- 
graph :— 

“That droopy-moustached and 


dyspeptic editor of La Culture is a 
blot not only on the boulevards of 
Paris but on the whole of the French 
landscape. It would be a far, far 
better thing for humanity at large 
if someone would catch hold of this 
scribbling and scurrilous reptile and 
slit his unscrupulous throat like the 
pig that he is.” 


There, my dear M. Champignons! 
Could anything be plainer? Do you 
still deny having written it? Do you 
still deny that it appeared in your 
paper ? 

A liar you called me? 

I take the lie and spank it across 
your miserable visage with a resound- 
ing and reverberating slap. I spank 
it again, slap! And again, slap! Slap 
and more slaps! 

Cod-fish ! 
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Adventures in Stevenson 


OvrTsipE there was wind, rain and 
mist, and inside there was that pro- 
found and deathly melancholy which 
pervades all Scottish pubs in the even- 
ing. At five minutes before closing- 
time, which is far earlier than most of us 
Southerners would believe possible, the 
door opened in an apologetic fashion 
and a bedraggled little man walked in. 
He asked the girl pointedly for an Irish 
whiskey and went over to the fire. 
From his voice I recognised him as a 
fellow-Sassenach, or, as I prefer to say, 
Englishman. There was just time to 
offer him another drink before the bar 
closed. 

“The same again ?’’ I invited. 

The wet little man made a face. “I 
don’t really like Irish whiskey,” he 
said; “I don’t like whiskey at all as a 
matter of fact, but I just felt I had to 
make a gesture.” 

“Beer, then?” I suggested. 

“T—er 6 

“Gin-and-tonic ? 
Green Chartreuse ?”’ 

“It’s so difficult to make up one’s 
mind,” said the little man weakly. 

“The world is so full of a number of 
things,” I agreed, ordering him a 
brandy. He shied violently at the 
quotation. 

“Not Stevenson, please!’’ he im- 
plored me. “Anything else you like, 
Stew, Error, Pounp—but not Srev- 
ENSON.” 

“But why ever not?” I asked. 

“If it wasn’t for SrevENson,” said 
the man, “I shouldn’t be here in this 
infernal country at this miserable 
season in this uncomfortable condition. 
I never want to hear a word of his 
again.” 

At this point the bar closed; but it 
transpired that we were both staying 


Rum? Cocktail ? 


“Yes, HE’S ALWAYS WANTED A WATCH.” 








the night in the hotel, so we adjourned 
to the lounge and | prompted him to 
tell me all about it. 

“Well, you see,” he began, “from 
my youth upwards I’ve always had 
an admiration for this open-air kind 
of poetry—blue days in forests and 
green days at sea.” He misquoted 
with deliberate viciousness. “ For one 
reason and another, though, I’ve 
had to live a commonplace life in 
offices and south-coast health-resorts 
and so on, and until recently I never 
had a chance to see how it worked out 
in practice. However, circumstances” 
—a wistful look came into his eyes— 
“circumstances began to change last 
summer, and the long and short of it 
was that last September I set out to 
become the perfect Stevensonian. 

“You know,” said the man con- 
fidentially, ‘‘sometimes I wonder 
whether STEVENSON was quite such an 
authority on the open-air life after all. 
He’s plausible enough, yes; but . . . 


It was all right to begin with. Nobody 
actually gave me the face of earth 
around, or the jolly heaven above, or 
the byway nigh me, but at least they 
didn’t stop me using them. The lave 
went by me like anything, and I never 
had the slightest difficulty in not seek- 
ing, hoping or loving wealth. I had 
enough to get along on, of course. But 
then little things kept cropping up— 
little things. They began to shake my 
confidence. 
“For example, take the couplet— 


‘Bed in the bush, with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river.’ 


“Now, quite apart from the fact 
that, although the jolly heaven was 
above right enough, there were not by 
any means always stars to see, | 
should have liked a little more informa- 
tion about that bush. I tried for weeks 
to get a good night’s rest in a gorse- 
bush, which was the only plant I could 
readily find which was big enough to 
take me, and once I even attempted 
a holly-bush by way of relief; but it 
was no good, I simply couldn’t get 
used to it. I suspect—it’s a hard thing 
to say, but we have to face facts—that 
STEVENSON put the bush in for no other 
reason than that it began with a B. 

“Then the bread. Have you ever 
tasted bread that’s been dipped in the 
river? It’s frankly disgusting.” His 
mouth wrinkled up with distaste. “In 
the end I came to the conclusion that 
there is an error in the text there. 
What Stevenson must really have said 
was ‘Bread I drop in the river.’ At 
any rate that’s what I had to do after 
I’d immersed it in the Clyde for a little 
while. It was unutterably beastly. 

“I tried to take my mind off it by 
making toys, for anybody’s delight 
who came along, of bird-song at morn- 
ing and star-shine at night, but I never 
really progressed far at that sort of 
thing. 
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“Isn’r’ THERE ANYONE ELSE TO WHOM YOU CAN GIVE YOUR OLD CLOTHES BESTDES WILKINS?” 








‘That reminds me that another diffi- 
culty was this question of rainfall at 
morning and dewfall at night. It 
doesn’t take much, you know, to keep 
your body white, especially if you take 
the precaution of carrying a bar of soap 
with you, which is another thing that 
R. L. 8. forgot; but the trouble about 
washing your linen in this fashion is 
that you can never get it dry. It would 
be different, of course, if you went 
about with a witch-doctor or made a 
pact with the devil, so that the rainfall 
at morning was always followed by 
sunshine at afternoon; but generally 
the rain went on all day for weeks at 
a time.” 

“Stevenson,” I pointed out, “had 
the sense to do his open-air stunts in 
Spain.” 

“I suppose it is different there,” said 
the Stevensonian gloomily. ‘‘Person- 
ally I found the exposure made me ex- 
tremely unwell.” 

“But that’s all in the tradition,” 
I rallied him, “STEVENSON was 
Pe unwell too most of his 
life.” 

“True,” said the Stevensonian, 
brightening a little. “‘Well, in due 


course autumn fell on me where afield 
I lingered, silencing the bird on tree 
and biting the blue finger to an extent 
that it is too painful to recollect. I 
made my kitchen where white flowed 
the river, and you can be darn sure that 
I kept a dirty big roadside fire going in 
it all day and all night. I used to crouch 
over it trying to think of a song that 
only I remembered and only you ad- 
mired; but the conditions seemed too 
exclusive and I usually fell back on 
‘The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down’ 
or ‘I Saw A Ship A-Sailing.’ Not to 
autumn,’ I said to myself, ‘will I yield; 
not to winter even.’ But it became 
daily clearer to me why STEVENSON 
went to live in Samoa. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, | 
was walking along the broad road that 
stretches past here this afternoon, and 
the rain was running down my back, 
and if the frosty field wasn’t exactly 
white as meal, at any rate it was cold 
as hell. I saw this place and I said to 
myself, I said, ‘Let what will be o’er 
me,’ and in two shakes of a ram’s tail 
what should be o’er me but the ceiling 
of the bar. It seemed like Fate,” said 
the man, replenishing his glass from 


the bottle that stood on the table 
beside him. 

“And so you decided,” I asked, 
“that although that might be the life 
for a man like you, it wasn’t exactly 
the life for ever?” 

The Stevensonian settled himself 
comfortably upon the horsehair sofa. 
‘Precisely. After all, there are other 
poems,” he pointed out, laying him 
down with a will. 

“And other poets,” I added, helping 
myself to some of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene. 








Song of the Chase 


Ou, some there are turn out in pink, 
With a hat you can see your face in, 
And morn and late 
Expatiate 
On huntin’ and on racin’: 


But the man who’s in ratcatcher rig, 
With a bowler-hat that’s stove ia, 
Methinks that he 
More wise may be 
To know where a fox is rovin’. 
A.W.B. 
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‘PRETEND IT ISN'T THERE! 








Poor Tired Necks 





Fiv has a funny way of leaving 
after-effects of one kind or another. It 
has just brought home to me the 
excessive weight of the human head. 

In normal health one forgets that on 
the average one has to keep the thing 
perpendicular for about sixteen hours 
a day, but let the ravages of plague 
once throw the neck-muscles  suf- 
ficiently out of tune and one quickly 
realises that here is a _ positively 
frightening leakage of vigour. How 
our batteries hold out at all I have no 
idea. My calculations—a trifle rough, 


but convincing—lead me to the belief 


that by holding up our heads on a 
level keel, without undue wobble or 
dip, for one-hundred-and-twelve hours 
a week, as we do, we each of us expend 
the same amount of energy as if we 
lifted the dome of St. Paul’s two-and- 
a-half inches, tricycled from Warsaw to 
Vladivostok, or converted the Italian 
dictator to the doctrine of passive 
resistance. 

These are alarming comparisons, and 
I am sure that after absorbing them 
you will all—at any rate the brighter 
of you—want to ask one question: 
What is the weight of this wretched 
imposition? Well, I have been asking 
it all over the place for a week, and 
you will agree that it is one of the 
— humours of the medical pro- 
ession (and one which Dr. Cront 
might well slip into the ninety-ninth 





edition of The Citadel) that none of the 
experts knows the answer. My agents 
have made inquiries at all the hospitals, 
and the most they could glean was the 
weight of the brain, in grammes, which 
is a fat lot of use to anyone. (Certainly 
one particle of gold was yielded by this 
foolish information, which was the 
news that the female brain is notably 
lighter than the male’s. But in spite of 
its obvious significance this discovery is 
outside our present range.) ; 

We spear-men in the vanguard of 
science are fortunately creatures of 
extraordinary resource. Where Har- 
ley, Welbeck and Wimpole may falter, 
we know instinctively what to do. In 
my case I marshalled my household in 
the hall and, placing the automatic 
bathroom-scales on the floor, bade my 
dependents stretch themselves one by 
one between the umbrellas and the 
cloakroom-door and then lay their 
heads squarely on the machine. Super- 
vision was needed to make sure that 
no body-force, as it were, overflowed 
on to the dial, but after protracted 
attempts I was able to satisfy myself 
that the weight of the human head— 
and naturally this figure is inclusive 
of all extras such as warts, brilliantine, 
hair-pins, beards, frowns, etc.—lies 
somewhere around twelve pounds. 

Twelve pounds. Ponder on that. It 
means that all through the day, all 
through your life, you are balancing 
on top of your unfortunate body the 
equivalent of a large Stilton, or an 
adolescent Bradenham ham, or a 
turkey stout enough to withstand a 
family of ten, or the size of paté which 
nobody has dreamed of giving you. 
These, note, are objects to which you 
would be glad to take two hands; yet 
many a day passes when you do not 
lend even one hand to the support of 
your poor tired neck. 

If you doubt me for a moment- 
and I know what you readers are—try 
the following simple experiment. Sidle 
—and I use the word advisedly—sidle, 
I say, into the nearest armchair and, 
without giving it any warning, lay your 
head suddenly back on a cushion so 
that your neck is completely relaxed. 
The relief will be immense. Probably 
for the first time you will be fully 
conscious of the burden which Nature 
has thoughtlessly imposed upon you. 
And not only will you find yourself 
agreeing with every word of mine, but 
also reluctant ever to lift up your 
head again. 

Obviously the experience will be 
depressing ; it usually is so to face up to 
reality. But take heart, for we skir- 
mishers in the march of progress are 
nothing if not ingenious, and I have 
given this matter considerable thought. 





My conclusions are these: (1) the 
maximum advantage should be taken 
throughout the day of all cushions, 
window-sills, hat-racks, shoulders and 
other projecting surfaces which may 
offer temporary support; and (2) these 
chance aids being often lacking, ad- 
vantage should also be taken of two 
devices which I am shortly putting on 
the market: (a) alight collarembodying 
a number of vertical strips of whale- 
bone, like those with which our mothers 
kept up their lace throatchiefs, only 
higher and tougher, and (6) a slightly 
more elaborate arrangement for those 
whose work is static and forces them to 
maintain an upright position. This 
consists of a cord of adjustable length 
with a rubber vacuum-sucker at one 
end. When the other end has been 
firmly fixed to the ceiling above the spot 
where you propose to earn your living 
the sucker is attached to the crown of 
the head and the cord drawn tight. 
This will make two suckers. 

For the bald there will be no diffi- 
culties, but those of tender scalp may 
find a hat a comfort, or something 
like a soup-plate would do, if it fitted 
really well. If, after I have gone to 
all this trouble, you are still uncertain 
what to do, never forget the sound 
old remedy of boiling. A fish-kettle 
(cod grade) will be found to be about 
the right size. ERIC, 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious 
‘DeEarRER Gas InN SoutH LONDON 
Dur to Risk in Cost” 

Daily Telegraph and Morning Post. 
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Host, “* Ay, 


MON, IT’S A TERRIBLE NECHT. 





/i Vie 
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YE MON HAE A STRONG WHUSKY-AND-LEMON—WHEN YE GET HAME.” 








Mr. Hatchet Reads 


Wuen he grew too old for poaching 
in a big way he became a jobbing 
gardener, and he did not start poach- 
ing seriously until he had had nearly 
thirty years at sea, so that he is getting 
on now. A week or two ago he went to 
bed with influenza and in due course 
word came to us that invalid caprice 
had taken the form of an appetite for 


reading so inordinate that the whole of 


last Sunday’s News of the World had 
failed to satisfy it. Mrs. Hatchet 
wondered whether we had a book that 
we could lend him. 

When you lend a book the matter 
generally ends there, if we except 
those occasional instances of elaborate 
punctilio which are marked by the 
return of the book six months later 
with no more damage than the impress 
of the table-leg on the cover. But 
with Hatchet it is not so. Less than 
a week later his daughter brought 


the news that he had finished one of 
the books and if the boss was ever 
passing he would like to talk to him 
about it. 

I went down to him that evening. 
When the awe-inspiring ceremonials 
of cottage hospitality had been satis- 
factorily completed downstairs to the 
soft band-music of Mrs. Hatchet’s 
voice, I was escorted up to the bed- 
room. The little old man lay there, 
propped up with pillows and with a 
pink shawl around his shoulders, look- 
ing rather like a weasel in a nursing- 
home—a decent gentle sort of weasel, 
one that had made its eyes a bit bleary 
by too much close work under artificial 
light. I vetoed firmly Mrs. Hatchet’s 
ambitious proposal to bring the sofa 
up from the front-room so that I 
should be more comfortable, and sat 
down by his bed. I doubt whether the 
sofa would have been more comfort- 
able, anyway, with one end sticking 
out of the window, as it must have 
done. 

“It’s about this Terror by Night, 


Sir,” he said when I had mastered 
fairly thoroughly his graphic narrative 
of the in-and-out course of his illness. 
“I thought you might like to have a 
talk about it, we both having read it. 
It’s a nice book, Sir, and I’ve had a lot 
of pleasure reading it, and so has the 
missus, though she’s missed a lot of it 
through being about the house so much 
and not being able to hear well from 
downstairs. 

“The bit I liked best was where this 
Dick gets cornered by the gang in the 
windmill and throws them all down- 
stairs one after another, and then 
escapes down the sails. That was 
clever, that was. Of course I know it’s 
only friction, but it must have taken a 
lot of thinking out, that must. 

“There was another bit was very 
interesting. You know where the 
Dutchman makes his gang wait till the 
other gang has stolen all the jewels 
from the big houses and then pinches 
them from them! I know where he got 
that idea from. It was a chap that 
used to live here in Friars Marston, 
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i Yes, MvuM, SHE'S THAT ECONOMICAL SHE CAN MAKE A MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLEHILL, AS THE SAYING IS.” 








called Joe Stiley. He did it with 
turkeys—waited one Christmas till all 
the farmers round about had sold their 
birds to the shop in Berrington and 
then took a horse and cart and broke in 
and swiped the lot. Just such another 
as this Dutchman he might have been 
if he’d had better luck and not mar- 
ried with the money when he came 
out. 

“What I didn’t like, Sir, was the 
way that young girl went driving up 
to Norfolk all alone with that Dick so 
as the Red Dragon couldn’t get her. I 
don’t hold it’s right to put things like 
that into books, and I don’t mind 


telling you, Sir, I wouldn’t read that 
bit while my girls were in the house. 
If it was one of my girls I know what 
I’d say. I’d say, ‘Your mammy goes 
with you or you stay at home, Red 
Dragon or no Red Dragon,’ that’s what 
I’d say. Norfolk’s no better than any- 
where else.” 

I made such excuses as I could for 
the low moral standard of the book 
and was preparing to leave. 

“Ah, and there was another thing I 
thought wasn’t right. You remember 
where that Dutchman hits the de- 
tective on the ear in the pub while he’s 
got his glass up to his mouth?” 


Vague as my memory of the book 
was, I could see that an incident of 
such a nature might be expected to 
shock the simple chivalry of one bred 
to the sea, and I made the appropriate 
deprecatory noises. 

“T suppose you can’t expect these 
writing chaps to understand, but that 
was all wrong, Sir. No real rough 
would ever do a thing like that. It’s 
one of the first things I remember learn- 
ing from when I was a boy in sailing- 
ships. If you have to hit a man when 
he’s drinking, Sir, you should always 
hit the bottom of the glass and push it 
into his face.” 
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“ AND FINALLY THERE 'S OUR NEW SYSTEM BY WHICH 
YOU KEEP THE FURNITURE AND PAY NOTHING FOR IT. 








Good-bye, Old Pal! 





Owe of the saddest things about the New Year, and believe 
me there are many if only I could think of them, is the 
relegation of one’s old engagement-book to the fire. Perhaps 
you are too sensible to feel sentimental about such trifles, 
but I, who am openly sloppy, shudder as I see the pigskin 
cover and delicate blue leaves curling brownly outwards. As 
my name, Virersia, inscribed so lovingly each year by 
Messrs. Pontypool and Fletcher in letters of gold, dis- 
appears into the flames, such a profound realisation of the 
mutability of earthly greatness assails me I can scarcely 
restrain my tears. 

Oh, the irrevocableness of the past year! In that little 
hook lay all the future plans for my spiritual and temporal 
welfare, and, alas! how many of them proved abortive. 

The times that I have written down ‘Cocktails Mary” 
or “Sherry George” and Fate has intervened so that | 
simply could not go, but was forced against my will to 
stay quietly at home with the cat on my knee and my eyes 
closed! When I think of the opportunities of social inter- 
course that I have missed—again through the machinations 
of Fate, which constantly persuaded me to disperse through- 
out the diary imaginary engagements with non-existent 
friends! These of course I kept in spirit, dining peacefully 
by myself; but I confess I am not happy about them. 

Now those blank days, what do they denote? Where was 
I from March 9th-17th that I should have spent my 
mornings in emptiness and my nights alone? Was I 
perhaps in the country, wasting the precious minutes of a 
year already one-quarter spent, when I might have been 
improving myself and others by elevating activity? As 
we are on this subject, did I once during the whole annual 
cycle go to the V. and A. or the Natural History Museum, 
or hum charitably to the poor, or visit the sick unless 
I knew they had grapes, or talk about my experiences 
in Sweden to Women’s Institutes, or do anything worth 
while? No. . 

As I look through my engagement-book I see nothing but 
frivolous dates, and most of these are inaccurate or illegible. 
At one moment I had a great penchant for putting down 
my engagements on the right date yet in the wrong month; 
but I have mercifully outgrown this whim as also have I 





the odd conviction that birds standing in the road are as 
easy to run over as cows. Both these moods caused a lot 
of unpleasantness in their time. 

It is the latter part of my diary that I shall miss the most, 
those virgin pages leaded Casn Account and TELEPHONE, 
for it is there that my passion for list-making pursues its 
unbridled way. Such strange lists, conjuring up a vista 
of weeks spent abroad, and Christmas-time, and moving 
house, and books not read, and dressmakers not patronised. 

Tooth stuff. 

Anne of England. 

Money. 

Mother’s T. 

ABC. 

Ask about coal 
Such a sad list now, seeing that the tooth stuff is all 
gargled away, QuEEN ANNE is dead, the money is spent, 
ABC is out of date, and the coal is burned. As for 
“Mother,” Heaven knows what it was she wanted—her 
teeth perhaps, or a pound of tea, or some talcum—and |] 
dare-say I was bored about getting it at the time. But 
now I am grateful, because she does seem to be the only 
item on the list still extant. 

Then there is the picture of a hot-water-bottle which ] 
drew for a French chemist after “bouteille chaude” and 
“botte ” had failed, somewhat naturally, to enlighten him. 
The handle is in quite the wrong place, and underneath it 
is written ‘‘Mrs. Seligman,” whatever that may mean. 

Well, well, Time pads on, and my new engagement-book 
lies before me, stiff, clean and elegant. 1 have recorded 
my name, my address, my telephone number, my height. 
my weight and the size of my shoes very neatly with the 
shining gold pencil (which is far too sharp to write anything) 
on the first page. I have failed, it is true, to measure for 
my collar size, but I cannot feel that in the event of an 
accident the circumference of my neck would be a valu- 
able means of identification. 

I now await, pencil poised, a flood of invitations, ever 
looking forward as I was taught to do, and forgetting with 
that glorious self-deception which makes life oh! so ironic 
that the pigskin of 1938 will still turn to ashes and th« 
blue leaves to smoke. 7%. 
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“You MAY REST YOUR FACE Now, Miss CHOLMELEY.” 
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Our Booking-Office 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks) 


White Cockades 


Out of Catriona by Waverley—and 
gallantly reminiscent of both—Com- 
mander of the Mists (HopDER AND 
StoveutTon, 8/6) brings an imaginary 
clan and its chieftains into the exciting 
business of the "45. The “widowed 
capital” of Act I. shows Darthula 
Maceachan, a Jacobite of the most 
engaging indiscretion, twitting a Whig 
guardian and a Campbell wooer, 
coquetting with a gentleman who 
spends half his time over the water and 
urging her young brother, the Chief, 
towards the great adventure ahead. 
Then “ Mr. Jameson’s”’ violin is 
heard in Darthula’s Highland valleys, 
and her old chaplain, Dr. Hay, iden- 
tifies her rendering of its tune on the 
spinet with a melody heard at the 
Roman Court of James Stewart. The 
secret is out, the countryside is up, 
and the great days of the rising—with 
its picturesque revival of “Auld 
Sleepy’’—end with executions, exile 
and a thin allotment of living-happily- 
ever-afterwards. Excellently con- 
structed, bravely narrated, the book is 
as notable for its fine portraits as for 
its stirring action. It was easy perhaps 
to score with Lord Lovat, but 
Darthula, Lord Brounhill, * Flesher” 
CUMBERLAND and Dr. Hay are all 
brilliant new feathers in Mr. D. L. 
Murray’s already well-furnished cap. 


Gardening for the Upper Classes 


It is perhaps a little unfair both to 
book and reader to entitle an interesting 
survey of the horticultural layout of 
big country-houses T'he English Garden 
(Batsrorp, 7/6). Having learnt in the 
admirable school of Miss JEKYLL to 
imitate the excellences of cottage 
gardens rather than those of mansions, 
we are naturally less impressed by the 
vast schemes of floral and arboreal scene- 
painting which culminated in the land- 
scape gardening of the eighteenth century 
and its fatuous Continental derivatives, 
the englische-garten, the jardin anglais 
and the bosco inglese. This is not to 
say, however, that Mr. Ratpn Dutton 
has not done his duty as a garden 
architect by the grandiosely limited 
scheme of his volume, and incidentally 
given a good deal of information as to 
what was grown here from Roman 
times onwards. His plans are par- 


ticularly fascinating and his photographs abundant and _ the layouts of J. C. Lovpon, and omitted to mention a 
often engaging. It is odd that with his weakness for man who, though he did plant monkey-puzzles in the 
Victorian gardens round Victorian houses he has neglected _rura! wilds of Oxfordshire, was a very great gardener. 



















































BROWN’'S COUNTRY HOUSE.—No. ! 
Brown (who takes a friend home to see his new purchase and strikes a light 
to show it). “CoN¥YOUND IT, THE BEASTLY THING'S sTOPPED! ” 


Phil May, January 14th, 1903. 
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Manners None, Customs Beastly 


A whole novel devoted to the ill-bred feuds cf a supposedly 
cultured family is a dreary enterprise at the best ; vet if Miss 
Joy Barnes had handled her objectionable Galbraiths with 
imagination or manauvred their internecine squabbles to 
any useful end there might have been something to be said 
for it. Murray Galbraith, as candidate for the headship of a 

srovincial university, is an unlikely figure, the more so as 
bis interests—strictly personal and financial—induce him to 
head off his elder daughter’s suitors by compromising the 
first with his younger daughter 
and opening and destroying the 
letters of the second. His three 
children are almost equally in- 
conspicuous for good sense and 
manners ; and the sympathies 
intended to be lavished on 
Rosamond, Stephen and Judy 
are vaguely diverted towards 
the limited but well-meaning 
mother so mercilessly exploited 
by both sides, Finally, after a 
great pother over Stephen's 
aversion to big business, his 
motherless child brings down 
a sentimental curtain as heir 
to the luxury Stephen flouted. 
Neither youth nor age, nor the 
family that should so happily 
comprise both, gets a square 
deal in The Master of Chet- 
wynd (Harrap, 7/6). 


A Religious Novel 

A mingling of the old and 
the new, the Oxford Group 
and a Mediterranean cruise as 
incidents in a story that has 
the atmosphere of good QUEEN 
Vicroria’s better days, dis- 
tinguishes Mrs. Annie 8. 
Swan’s latest of many novels. 
The Road to Damascus 
(HoppER AND StrovgHton, 
4/-), in its publishers’ “ Yellow 
Jacket” series is definitely a 
love-story and, just as defin- 
itely a religious novel. So 
much has Time's whirligig 
brought us round again that “conversion’’ as the key- 
stone of a plot does not stamp a novel as old-fashioned 
as it would have a very few years ago; and though Mrs. 
Swan does not go very deep the tone of her book will 
please many readers, with her excellent character-drawing 
to assist its appeal. For young or very simple people the 
story of Janet Raeburn and her uncle, the Congregational 
minister, can be recommended heartily save for patches 
of undistinguished prose; but it is possible that in 
approving the second marriage of a minister who has 
divorced his first wife Mrs. Swan may have affronted 
som.) members of her most obvious public. 


“ AND WHAT'S MORE, MY 
SMELL OF ALCOHOL.” 





Murder and Blackmail 

There is an ample supply of excitement in The Stroke of 
Fight (Coutays, 7/6), a rather unusual novel of the thrilling 
order, by Mr. J. L. Harpy. The story starts in slow delibe- 
rate fashion, but from page 38 onwards the pace is swift 
and sure until the conclusion, when the hangman does his 
business at the hour indicated in the title. A few choice 
specimens of the underworld are delineated with loving care. 
We are swept along in a tornado of threats and violence, 
while the death-rate continues abnormally high. Love 
peeps out shyly from among 
the carnage, and some strong 
sex-scenes are included. The 
author’s level of writing is 
higher than one expects in this 
type of work, and he contrives 
to give a touch of actuality to 
characters which are often gro- 
tesque. A robustly virile at- 
mosphere enshrouds the whole. 


Rough, Rude and Ready 

For his latest romance, The 
Bells of Rye (Ivor Nicnoison 
AND Watson, 7/6), Mr, Puiu 
Linpsay has made a diligent 
study of the modes and man- 
ners of the fourteenth century. 
The story leaves an indelible 
impression that it was poor 
fun to be a woman when girls 
were betrothed before they 
had forgotten their cradles, 
Here pecks and pecks of 
trouble arose from a vain girl's 
betrothal to a man who was 
far too conscious of his own 
importance. Possibly the 
quarrels between this couple 
would have been more effective 
if they had not been quite so 
prolonged, but all the same Mr. 
Linpsay has written a stirring 
story of days when old and 
young alike did not err on the 
sins I peemed a menreece side of reticence. 

Northward Ho! 

In The Silver Land (Hopper anp Sroventon, 7/6) 
Mr. J. M. Scorr has combined romance and reality with 
most happy results. The tale of four friends who set 
forth to try to discover an unknown Eskimo tribe is 
romantic enough and alive with exciting incident, but 
“the background,” Mr. Scorr tells us, “is as authentic 
as my experience and study can make it, consistent 
with an imaginative tale.” The friends in their react- 
ions to difficulties, temptations and strange environment 
are invariably interesting, and readers will follow this 
Eskimo hunt with zest and a keen desire that it may be 
successful, 
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Charivaria 
TRADESMEN are now being 
advised by the police to sprinkle 
sand just outside their shops 
during frosty weather. It would 
seem that there have been a lot 
of slippery customers about of 
late. 
RRR 


“Never smoke one cigar on 
top of another,” a doctor advises 
us. ‘Try one in each corner of the 
mouth instead, 





es 
A reader relates that a bottle of medicine made up by a 
friend who is a vet. completely cured him of a bad cold. 


He must have a constitution like a horse. 


x © © 
“ Between the 23rd and 26th conditions will be fair or cloudy.” 
Daily Mail, 
Now it’s your turn to guess. 
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We hear that a Cubist artist fainted at a recent exhibition. 
For one horrible moment everything went round, 
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“Bedroom fires are a menace 
and should be stamped out,” 
declares a physical culturist. But 
not with stockinged feet. 


x * * 

A strike of needle-workers is 
threatened in the U.S.A. This, 
we understand, will not be a 
sit-down affair. 


x* * * 


Optimist: the listener who 
sent a bad egg to Sir Joun Rerru 


at Broadcasting House and asked to have it relayed. 


* * 








‘* Manchester Train at Bushey,” runs a headline, Tut, tut! 
that’s no way to run a railway. 
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“Hitter: ‘Peacs My Am'” 


Headline in “Evening Standard,” 


Japan: “ Peace My Foot!” 
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According to an authority, cheese gives mice a skin 
Wireless listeners not long ago complained that the disease. Householders should therefore bait their mouse- 
broadcasting of a private conversation between members traps with something else, 


of the B.B.C, staff was interrupted by the resumption of 
the programme as published in The Radio Times. 


x* * * 


ee eee 


In a speech intended to restore working-class confidence 


STALIN drank a toast to ‘“‘the tens of thousands of minor 


A motorist claims to have seen a ghost on an ice-bound 
road recently. It was using 
chains, of course, 


ORNS 


“The £50 car will come,” de- 
clares a heading. Precisely-—but 
will it go? 

e 2. 


A man accused of begging at 
Acton was found to have ninety- 
two pounds in his possession. 
It seems rather hard luck to 
be canght when so near his 
century. 





VOL, CXCIV Db 


leaders in the Soviet régime.” 


There are of course no 
major leaders left, 


e: 22 


We are reminded by one M.P. 
that many Post Office workers 
carry on while others sleep, So 
do many M.P.’s. 


1 et 


A team of London firemen is 
described as‘ very good winners” 
of a competition in ladder-climb- 
ing. Presumably they must also 
have been very good runners-up, 
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PR. P. 


Ow or about the thirtieth day of October, 1937 (I think 
I was in Sweden at the time), a planet nearly hit the earth 

When I say “nearly” I mean nearly for a planet. 

It missed us by about 600,000 miles. 

If it had hit London it would, according to a Chief 
Assistant of the Astronomer-Royal (he is the chap who 
polishes up the brasswork of the big telescope), have been 
a fairly good shot—for a planet. 

“It is as though you were shooting at a one-inch bull’s- 
eye on a target and missed it by twenty yards,” he said, 
wiping his forehead with a greasy rag. But he said nothing 
about the range. 

The planet has been provisionally named Object Rein- 
muth UB. 1937, and is not likely to return. It had no 
rear light. 

These, stated briefly, are the facts. 

But did the Government do anything about Object 
Reinmuth U.B. 1937? 

Apparently not a thing. 

I take it to be quite certain that Sir SamveL HOARE was 
informed and that he informed Mr. NeviLLE CHAMBERLAIN, 
for though a Sunday paper tells me “the secret was well kept,” 
we can hardly suppose that it was kept from the Home 
Office. Holidays or no holidays, there must have been an 
Emergency Cabinet meeting, and I should like to know what 
was said. 

Is it any use telling them ! 
It might upset the Stock Exchange. 
How much damage will it do? 
It isn’t as though Parliament were sitting. 
}. The repercussions on the Milk Board 
", I remember a rather good story by H. G. WeLLs—— 

G. (a very small Cabinet Minister). Supposing some of them 
wanted to repent of their sins? 

A. Qh, do shut up! 

One can easily imagine the scene. 

But was it fair to the people of this great country to keep 
them in ignorance of their possible doom ? It might be argued 
that a planet which missed a one-inch bull’s-eye by twenty 











‘I THINK YOU TAKE THE PAPERS TOO SERIOUSLY, Haro ip.” 


yards could scarcely be said to be trying, but that is not 
the point. The Government is bound to take every possibility 
into consideration, to neglect nothing that may affect the 
life and welfare of the most insignificant of its taxpayers, 
and the fact remains that no warning was issued, no 
scheme of Planet Raid Precautions was even adumbrated, 
and no decision was reached as to whether the expenses 
of any such scheme ought to be borne in part or in whole 
by the Treasury. Avenues, in fact, were totally unexplored. 

Are we children ? 

I think that the B.B.C. might at least have been instructed 
(or requested) to handle the affair. It might, for instance, 
have been done very quietly through the feature entitled 
“In Town To-night.” 


A Voice. Mr. Blitters, who is the assistant brass polisher 
at the great Greenwich Observatory, has come all the way 
to Broadcasting House to tell us about the new planet 
which may be going to annihilate London to-morrow. 

Another Voice. Now, Mr. Blitters, I suppose you have 
had a lot of experience of wandering planets in your 
time ? 

A Third Voice. Well, I can’t rightly say as I’ve seed a 
lot of them. But they come along from time to time, and 
when they do I have to look lively with my polishing-rag, 
I don’t mind telling you. When I were a boy I allus liked 
polishing things up. I’d do a bit of house-work for mother 
after school-hours 

The Second Voice. Quite, Mr. Blitters, and have you 
formed any opinion as to what will happen if this planet 
were to hit, say, Charing Cross during the evening 
rush-hour ? 

The Third Voice. Well, I dunno as I have, but I reckon 
it would cause considerable disconvenience to strap-hangers 
on the Metropolitan Rylewye like. 

[Loud laughter from unseen sycophants. 

The Second Voice (shaken a little with the aftermath of 
merriment). And do*you think, Mr. Blitters, that anything 
can be done to stop it? 

The Third Voice. Ar, yer never can tell with they planets. 
Not nohow you can’t. [The Moonlight Sonata is played. 

The First Voice. And now I want you to listen to Mr. 
Muddiwarp, who has come all the way from Northampton- 
shire to tell you his experiences as a mole-catcher. Mr. 
Muddiwarp has been catching moles, as he will tell you, 
man and boy for fifty-five years. Mr. Muddiwarp—— 


And so on and so forth. 

But (I repeat it) nothing was said: nothing was done. 

I have only to think for a moment of my own probable 
reactions to the news that Object Reinmuth was evidently 
aiming at the Earth to realise with indignation how grossly 
neglectful the Government has been. 

(1) I should have paid my bills. 

(2) I should have forgiven Mrs. Arkwright. 

(3) I should have cleared out my desk. 

(4) I should have put the Wordsworth right way up in 
my bookcase. 

(5) I should have insured my furniture. 

(6) I should have changed my whole disposition to that 
of a kindly tolerant man with a smile and a cheery word for 
everyone, full of idealism and practical sympathy, with a 
passion for helping the oppressed. 

That is to say, if I hadn’t been in Sweden at the time. 

And now I come to think of it Object Reinmuth might 
just as easily have hit Nyképing as London. I could have 
done nothing about that. 

Or it might have hit Tokyo. 


I do wish it had. Evor. 
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TOYS AND THE MAN 


“ All meant for you, lady.” 


{Herr Hrruer in his address to the heads of the Diplomatic Corps at Berlin laid stress on Germany’s desire for peace.] 
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The Guitar That Was Left 


(Among articles recently left behind by Railway 
travellers was a guitar) 





1 rook my guitar and I said ‘Come forth, 
We two must away from here 
To London town in the fragrant North 
And the girl I loved last year, 
For I have a song that I needs must sing 
Beneath her window, a passionate thing, 
And, mark you, never a word to bring 
A shock to a modest ear.” 


My boat is at the marble stair : 
The lake is calm and still ; 

The silvery moon rides clear and fair 
Above yon tree-clad hill ; 

Deep, deep on the slumbery vale 
Ever the silence grows 

Save where a casual nightingale 
Sings softly to the rose ; 

Then wake, my dearest love, awake ; 
Put on your dainty shoon ; 

Come out with me across the lake 
Beneath the ivory moon. 


We travelled North, my guitar and I; 

Fog was the thing we found; 

Never the faintest sign of sky, 

Never a sight of the ground; 
Slowly the long hours dragged away 
As vainly I waited, day by day, 
Tinkering hard at my moonlit lay 

And turning it deftly round. 


Under your window here I croak: ; 
The air is thick and brown ; 
The weather's really past a joke 
And seems quite settled down ; 
Deep, deep in the cursed fog 
The silence broods for miles 
Save only for a yapping dog 
And cats that walk the tiles ; 


But come, come out, the lamps don’t work, 


The moon and stars are dead ; 
No eye can pierce this blinding murk ; 
That's something to be said. 


I stumbled out with that song of mine: 
I sang at a house To Let 
And a Number 8 (in mistake for 9) 
Whose owner was much upset; 
But there came a night when the fog had 


And I got to the genuine house at last, 
And the rain came down with a wintry blast 
That hampers my breathing yet. 


I gaze abaft on the waning cliffs; 
The sun shines bright on the sea: 
I turn with a couple of parting sniffs 
To the land where I fain would be: 
I have left the fog and the pelting rain 
And a girl I never shall see again; 
And I find I've left my guitar in the 
train, 
And there it can stop for me 





Dum-Deum. 





Point-to-Pointers 


(With acknowledgments to “The Evening Standard.” ) 


Everyrnopy—well, nearly everybody—well, a lot of 
people—well some people are or is playing the new game, 
* Point-to-Pointers,” which tests your powers of observa- 
tion and your psychological ability and folds up into a small 
coffee-table when not in use. The following simple example 
will show you how it is played :— 


Silas Gumph, a lazy elderly stoat-fancier, arrives at his 
stoat-farm one Friday morning and discovers that five of his 
best animals are, after all, weasels. It is too early for the pubs 
to be open and Friday is usually the day on which he makes 
up his accounts. Would Silas— 


(1) Sell all his other stoats and buy weasels / 

(2) Wait for the pubs to open ? 

(3) Light a cigarette ! 

(4) Say “It’s nothing. Anybody would have done it,” 
and look modest ¢ 

(5) Seize the opportunity to scrape some of the mud 
off his boots ? 


This is the solution. Silas would not adopt course (1) 
because he is a stoat-fancier and hence never did fancy 
weasels. He would not adopt (3) because smoking spoils the 
sense of smell of stoat-fanciers, nor (5) because there is no 
mud on his boots anyway. (4) seems to have strayed in from 
another problem altogether. Silas, being lazy, would almost 
certainly adopt course (2). ' 


Now try your hand at something more advanced. 


Sindatrack, a butler in the service of Lord Zimpany, trips 
over an obstacle as he enters the library one morning and 
is astonished to find that it is one of the week-end guests 
sifting coal through a sieve. Sindatrack is a somewhat 
muddle-headed man, most anxious to do the correct thing, 
but a slow thinker, He recognises both the coal and the sieve 
as belonging to Lord Zimpany, but he cannot remember the 
name of the guest. As he is about to withdraw with a 
muttered apology the guest looks up, rubbing his back, and 
ri “Did anything come by post for me?” Does Sinda- 
track-— 


(1) Give a meaning glance at the coal and go away 
without a word ? 

(2) Take a photograph of the guest with his midget 
camera and send it to a private detective with a request 
for identification ? 

(3) Throw away the jug? 

(4) Say “I endeavour to give satisfaction, Sir” ! 

(5) Say, “Yes, Sir, but I regret to say that it was in 
such a condition that we had to burn it immediately ”’ ! 


Remember, what you have to decide is not what you 
would do or what Sindatrack ought to do, but what he 
would do. 

Mr. Punch’s own psychologist has examined this problem 
and here are his answers (brought at great expense from 
page 72 of this issue, where if you look carefully you may 
still see the blank left by their removal) to the above 
questions :— 


(1) No. Sindatrack knows it would not be the correct 
thing to leave a question unanswered. 

(2) Yes. A slow thinker, Sindatrack fails to realise 
that this will take too long. 

(3) What jug? 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


ABILITY TO BE RUTHLESS 








(4) No. You seem to be thinking of Jeeves. 
(5) No. Sindatrack is far too muddle-headed to think 
of such a lie as this. 


For the benefit of those who are uneasy with butlers 
and would like something more suburban we offer to-day a 
final problem equally intricate psychologically but less 
exotic in personnel. ‘Old very tight (ting-ting):— 

Mrs. Beezle, an attractive young matron, very fond of 
home life, but with a lisp, goes to the house of her next-door 
neighbour, Mrs. Foozle, while her husband is out and asks 
whether she can borrow three fresh eggs. Mrs. Foozle, who 
is tall, dark and incapable, hoarsely refuses to lend her 
any eggs, and Mrs. Beezle feels instinctively that this is 
because Mrs. Foozle suspects her of wanting them to 
throw at her husband, Mr. Foozle, when he returns from 
work. In the meantime Mrs. Sneezle, Mrs. Foozle’s 
other neighbour, has come to ask Mrs. Foozle whether 
she has any teasel on which she, Mrs. Sneezle, may feed 
her pet ousel. Mrs. Beezle knows that ousels do not 





eat teasel, and also that Mrs. Sneezle’s Christian name 
is Hazel. Does Mrs. Beezle— 


(1) Ask Mrs. Sneezle for three fresh eggs? 

(2) Tell Mrs. Foozle that ousels do not eat teasel, thus 
putting her under an obligation ? 

(3) Unobtrusively open an encyclopedia at “ousel”’ or 
“teasel”’ and leave it for Mrs. Foozle to see on one of 
Mr. Foozle’s easels ? 

(4) Go away and buy three fresh eggs? 

(5) Pretend to remember that she has three fresh eggs 
all the time, and give her husband an omelette made with 
stale eggs? 


Mr. Punch’s own psychologist has examined this problem 
too, rather sullenly, but so far his only comment has been 
that it is a pity the first example given in this article 
exhausted the possibilities of weasels. 

You may keep on for as long as you like trying to solve 
this one, but our considered advice to you is to give it up. 
As Mrs. Beezle did. R. 
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Limelight Nights 


ilL.—The Unwanted Mrs. Demimond 


HERE is a nice piece about a Mrs. 
Demimond, who has to come out of this 
part of the world she has got herself 
into through drifting to get married 
to some titled bachelor. 

Now this part of the world she has 
to come out of is borrowed from the 
French, by being known as the demi, 
or half of it, caused by the other half 
of the world. or monde, not knowing 
how this half lives. 

So here we are with a titled bachelor 
giving a party to other bachelors in his 


bachelor chambers, proved by guns and 
antlers and only dinner-jackets, and 
them all keeping on passing this drink 
round and drinking it. 

These other bachelors now act.as if 
they want this head bachelor to make 
some speech or other, which causes him 
to get up and let it out to them that he 
plans to marry this Mrs. Demimond, 
which must cause these other bachelors 
to show in their faces not only surprise 
at his marrying anybody but extra 
surprise on top of that at his having 
fetched out this Mrs. Demimond to 
do it. 

Upon which their next job is to get 
quickly out of these chambers, which 
they do, each chiming in with some 








brisk excuse and leaving him to fill it 
in for a minute as best he can with 
drinks or a cigar or sometimes a 
butler, on account of otherwise these 
bachelors would run into this Mrs, 
Demimond, who comes on next. 

This she does through some good 
door, on account of her being head 
character, and starts straight off on this 
first Big Scene of hers, which is her 
offering to drift off back out of this 
titled bachelor’s life to this demi-world 
out of which he fetched her, going 
right up to him to prove by different 
expressions on her face that she means 
all this. In which position it is easy for 
him to catch hold of her and cause the 
curtain through saying, never mind 
all that, she is his—his—his. 

Act II. is called His House in 
Buckinghamshire, also, in brackets, a 
few days later. 

This house, though his, is lived in by 
this bachelor’s various titled relations, 
especially his mother, and it has just 
leaked out to them about this Mrs. 
Demimond being his, and their first 
job is to start off talking against her, 
which they do, keeping on running her 
down not only on account of where he 
went and fetched her from but on 
account of their having up their sleeves 
this Lady Muriel for him to marry, and 
who could marry him or anybody else 
without their having to go and fetch 
her up first. 

Then on comes this bachelor, giving 
out that he has suddenly turned up 
from London, and adding that he has 
brought his Mrs. Demimond for them 
to look at. He says he knows, though 
not proving how, that they will all take 
to her, especially his mother, and ends 
up by saying that she is waiting just 
outside in some hall or car or garden, 
and that here she comes. 

This waiting outside of hers is on 
account of her being head character, 
him coming on first to warn all eyes to 
get riveted on to this door, ready to 
catch her coming in through it, which 
is a much better plan for her than 
coming squeezing through it the same 
time as him. 

So on she comes, and all these 
relations, especially his mother, get 
this look at her he wanted them to 
have, but instead of taking to her they 
all stand round sizing her up, which she, 
catching them doing, sets out to gloss 
over with some remark or other, to 
which his mother gives a two-edged 
answer, upon which they all chime i 
with two-edged remarks, which, though 
she keeps on trying to gloss over, she 
cannot do without proving in her face 
that she is put out. 

On account of which this bachelor 
now sets off on all of them in return, 
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“THIS IS MY FINAL DEMAND FOR A RISE, GRIMSHAW.” 








letting fly that not only is this house 
his but so is this Mrs. Demimond, 
which causes them to think their best 
plan is to leave him alone in it with her, 
which they do. 

This Mrs. Demimond still has to have 
on this put-out expression, which he 
now starts trying to get her to take off 
by trying to catch hold of her and 
keeping drumming in to her that 
she is his; but she fobs him off on 
account of her wanting to prove to him 
that she is more than skin-deep put- 
out, and preferring to prove this off 
her own bat, without him having hold 
of her all the time. 

So off she starts and proves it, this 
causing her second Big Scene and the 
curtain. 

Act III., called The Same, Later 
that Day, starts off with this and that 
from some small characters, on account 
of the interval and people, especially 
the stalls, having to get back to their 
proper seats, after which these small 
characters are cleared off by some 
quick means and on comes this Mrs. 
Demimond to act in this scene with his 
mother. 

“You love my son?” begins this 
mother, who has a trap planned in her 
head, and is smiling craftily to cover 
up her two-edged side. 

Mrs. Demimond answers, and also 
proves by some loving expression in her 
face, that she does. 

“Then you want to see him happy /” 
quickly puts in the mother, and Mrs. 
Demimond, still seeing eye to eye with 
her, agrees. 

This is her walking into this mother’s 
trap. 

Next thing is the mother says, 
“Well, what with you coming from one 
half of the world and him from the 
other, you marrying him would cause 
these two halves to cancel, thereby 


leaving my son with nothing, which 
you, having just owned up you love 
him, surely wouldn’t care to leave him 
with. Whereas,” she craftily ends up, 
“this Lady Muriel, coming from the 
same half as my son, would improve 
him by adding up with him instead of 
cancelling him out.” 

Having sprung this trap, this mother 
must now get off in some sly way in 
order to leave Mrs. Demimond’s face 
the only one on the stage, which she 
prefers it to be on account of her now 
having to show on it various sad ex- 
pressions, followed by even sadder 
ones, and finally one sad enough to 
cause the curtain. 

Now comes Act III., Scene 2, thus 
preventing Act IV. 

This is That Night, and these 


relations, helped out by a few odd 
characters, including one or two early 
Act 1. bachelor-party bachelors, are 
all laughing and springing about to 
prove it is a party going on, when 
suddenly down comes this Mrs. Demi- 
mond in such a way as to cause 
them all to become rooted to their 
spots. 

She has been up and put on some 
daring half-world dress, which she now 
comes down in to affront them all. 

On top of this she begins passing 
daring half-world remarks, striking 
half-world attitudes, until, standing 
there in this half dress, she begins 
to let fly about how she can’t live in 
this half of the world on account of 
suffocation, ending up by dinning in 
to them all how glad she is to be off 
back to this French bit. 

Then, darting a last quick look, which 
he must not catch, at her bachelor, she 
proves by the expression on her face 
that she would still like to be his and 
that all this has been her making a 
sacrifice to cause him to be able to add 
this Muriel up. 

So off she starts on her sad drift, not 
only out of this house of his in Buck- 
inghamshire but also out of his life, 
back, back, back to where he first 
fetched her up from. 

This piece, though held by some to 
leave a taste, really does good through 
pointing out to people the bad side of 
keeping drifting, first one way then 
another, until getting landed in this 
French demi-world half which they 
can never get back out of. At least not 
for good and all. Not even if fetched 
by titled people. 











“I CAN’? READ THE PROGRAMME, DEAR. 





WILL THIS BE ONE OF THE COMEDIANS?” 
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. AND THEN POUR THE BOILING 
WATER OUT OF THE KETTLE INTO THE 
TEAPOT.” 








Wet Monopoly 


It is not my business or pleasure to 
hold a brief either for the Air or the Sea, 
but there is no harm, I hope, in stating 
what happens to one who has arranged 
to fly from Paris to London, when, on 
arriving at Le Bourget, he finds that all 
services are suspended. 

We will say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that he had bought his ticket 
for a plane leaving Le Bourget in time 
for him to keep certain engagements in 
London that afternoon. On discovering 
that overhead transport is off, he has 
to despatch various telegrams of ex- 
planation and excuse, and then return 
to Paris, a city which those persons 
unacquainted with the methods of Air 
Lines might be pardoned for thinking he 
and the Company’s omnibuses never 
need have left; he has to make his way 
to the Gare du Nord to secure a seat for 
the 4.25 and to telegraph for a cabin 
on the Boulogne-Folkestone boat. You 
might think that at the Gare du Nord 
there would be facilities for this 
reservation; but you would be wrong. 

Now, in the ointment, comes in any- 
thing but a fly. It is, say, a quarter 
past one, and the 4.25 will not leave 
for three hours. An extra, unexpected, 
lunch in the city of andise can 
therefore be arranged. I do not say 
that under the disastrous ministrations 
of Bium the impetuous, and a Front 
that is far from Populaire among those 
who are old enough to know, eating in 


Paris is what it was; but there remain 
a few outposts where the flag still flies, 
and we will assume that our traveller 
is nourished in one of these, and is still 
at table there at the hour when, if the 
skies had been propitious, he would 
have been in London town. 

When he has rendered himself at the 


_ Gare du Nord to take up the substitute 


for the frustrated journey, the old de- 
mands of the Iron Horse at once set in. 
To begin with, the baggage has to be 
redeemed from the cloak-room; then, 
at no small fee, it has to be conveyed 
by porters to the train. At Boulogne, 
again at no small fee, it has to be 
conveyed by porters to the boat, while 
the traveller must stand in a queue to 
have his passport glanced at and then 
brave the elements to get on board. 

Once the traveller is on the boat 
Neptune gets to work with more 
exactions: the cabin has to be paid for 
and the steward tipped; refreshment 
has to be ordered and another steward 
tipped ; a seat on the train from Folke- 
stone to London has to be booked, at a 
cost of three-and-sixpence, and prob- 
ably there is another tip. At Folke- 
stone later the luggage has to be con- 
veyed from the boat to the Customs, 
while the traveller again braves the 
elements, this time for a hundred and 
more yards, which, in a rainstorm, can 
be really formidable. 

But here we come to a solecism 
indeed. Why is it, we ask ourselves, 
that nothing is done for the comfort of 


those passengers who cannot travel 
by the Blue Train? Why is it that, in 
1938, in the Blue Train only can 
passports be seen and baggage ex- 
amined? I personally have no quali- 
fications as an engineer or a traffic 
manager, but 1 would undertake to 
do something to enable all Channel 
passengers vid Dover or Folkestone to 
evade bad weather and escape long 
walks. Also I would set myself the far 
more difficult task of convincing the 
passport officials (1) that they could 
operate on every train as well as on the 
Blue Train, and (2) that there is no 
need to examine the same passport 
twice, once on French soil and again 
on English, for what chance is there 
of hankypanky during the crossing? 
I can discern none; but there they 
are, these Jacks-in-office, waiting for 
the luckless people who travel by any 
but the Blue Train and holding them 
up in draughts. 

The time for a humane change is 
obviously not yet; but it will come, 
Meanwhile we will continue to sing 
that Britons never, vever will be 
slaves. E. V.L. 








Animal Notes and News 
“Cueerans Acarn Beat Dogs.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“ HarRincay Racers SURPRISED. 


Beaten at Home sy TIGERS.” 
Daily Telegraph, same issue. 
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“VERY WELL, BUT I CaN’T STAY A MINUTE LONGER THAN WEDNESDAY.” 
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Conversation Piece 

Tuts is probably one of the dullest 
stories in the world. 

It was Coronation Day. 

It was Boat-Race Night. 

It was the last week of Ramadan. 

It was the evening before the battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Be that as it may, cigars were sizzling 
round the biggest fireplace in the 
smoking-room at Hackbut’s, the most 
famous and exclusive club in St. 
James’s and environs, so it doesn’t 
matter when it was, since such a 
spectacle may be witnessed at any 
time. All that is known for certain is 
that it was evening, and even the con- 
versation gives no clue as to the date 
or period, for it differed in no way from 
any other such conversation in the 
memory of the oldest member, who 
was present. In fact nobody spoke. 

The scene in the coffee-room was 
more animated, for a waiter was on 
the march. Traversing with noiseless 
tread some fifty yards of the oldest 
and thickest carpet in 8.W.1, he laid 
a dish of curried shrimps before a 
member dining in solitary state. Re- 
moving the cover with every circum- 
stance of decorum, he withdrew by easy 
stages to the north-east corner of the 
sizeable chamber. The life of the club 
swung once more into its normal course. 

The member with the curried 
shrimps sat at a small table with his 
back to the wall. A few feet to his left 
sat another member, similarly situated, 
morosely relishing a small fish. The 
scene was completed by a diminish- 
ing perspective of unoccupied tables 
and life-size portraits of distinguished 
men. Over all, made small by distance, 
brooded the one waiter. Suddenly the 
member with the curried shrimps, 
becoming expansive, made an effort 
and nerved himself for speech. 

“Have you,” he inquired in suitably 
subdued tones, “ever been to Ireland ?” 

The member with the small fish, 
though taken somewhat by surprise, 
considered the question for a space 
and framed his reply. Having finished 
his fish, he answered succinctly, “ No, 
I’ve never been to Ireland.” 

Time passed. The ultimate curried 
shrimp took the last journey to join his 
fellows, Both members sat waiting for 
jugged hare, thus causing the evening 
rush-hour. A crowd of waiters pressed 
forward, one carrying jugged hare, the 
other vegetables. The service com- 
pleted, they withdrew in orderly 
formation into the north-east. Once 
more there was silence, broken only by 
the merry clink of knife and fork and 
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the ticking of clocks in various parts 
of the club. 

After a little the welkin unexpectedly 
rang with the sepulchral murmur of the 
member with the small fish. (He must 
retain this identity, for he has no 
other.) 

‘Have you ever been to Ireland?” 
he asked, 

More time passed. From his chair 
before the biggest fireplace in the 
smoking-room the oldest member rose 
silently to his feet, cast the end of his 
cigar into the fire and passed without 
a word into the night. Back in the 
coffee-room the member with the 
curried shrimps, thinking deeply, 
passed on to the Stilton. 


“No,” he said, “I’ve never been to 
ireland.” 

A little later the two members 
departed without further converse, and 
so ended another gentle and joyous 
day at Hackbut’s. 





The Young Idea 
“Baby wanted to be photographed in 
high-class advertising studio.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 





“. . . But surely most people would hold 
that the Great Rebellion succeeded: for after 
all it cut off King Charles’s head, and no 
King of England could feel quite the same 
again.” -—T'imes Lit, Supp. 


Especially Kiva CHARLES. 
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“"PHREE Two six GEORGE BERNARD STRAW—EITHER A MISPRINT OR ELSE 
4 MOST AMAZING COINCIDENCE.” 








Word-Skirmish 
Unilateral, ete. 
“You were good enough,” wrote a 
correspondent to The Times, “to 
permit me to express the hope that 


Great Britain would not allow herself 


to be drawn into unilateral conversations 
with Germany on the Colonial ques- 
tion.” 

This is, I think, the first recorded 
example of unilateral conversations in 
the diplomatic world. But many of us 


can recall unilateral dialogues we have 
enjoyed in real life, also unilateral 
handshakes, unilateral weddings and 
unilateral tandem bicycles. I sang a 
unilateral duet with my eldest daugh- 
ter yesterday. 

The sad thing is, Bobby, that if the 
writer had meant what he said he 
would have been beautifully ironical 
instead of erroneous. For conversa- 
tions with G——, on that and other 
subjects, do tend to be “very defin- 
itely” unilateral. They are like those 
ineffectual communications in public 
call-boxes when the caller, having 


obtained his number, forgets or refuses 
to press Button A, so that, though he 
can be heard by the other fellow, the 
other fellow can make no reply. Diplo- 
matic discretion forbids me to say 
whether it is G-—— or G—— B-— 
who fails to press Button A. 

But what the writer meant, Bobby, 
was that any conversation ought to be 
multilateral and not bi-. In the bad 
old days he would have said, ‘G- 
B—— should not talk about colonies to 
G without the other nations.” Or 
the word “alone’’ might have been 
used. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, that great master 
of words, showed how to avoid uni- 
laterality the other day when he said 
in the House of Commons on this same 
subject :— 








“T welcome very much the declarations. . . 
that there is no question whatever of any 
isolated retrocession of colonial war con- 
quests: that we would only discuss such 
matters in company with our former Allies.” 


I am a little surprised that the 
writer did not deprecate “uniangular 
conversations,’’ for there are signs 
that angularity may soon replace 
laterality among the pompous. A 
warrior has found the following speci- 
men :— 


“The key to a permanent revival of 
international trade is the development of 
the multi-angular exchange of goods and 
services, which is the marginal factor pro- 
viding for expansion, for broader specializa- 
tion, and for the movement of capital and 
the payment of debts necessarily in goods 
and services,” 


I love this writer, whoever he may 
be, and he will receive the New Year 
Medal for Jungle English. He goes on: 


“The main obstacles to this end are the 
quantitative regulation of trade and the 
grouping for exact bilateralism’’—(Hooray !) 
—“themselves the result of price dis- 
equilibriums.” (Three huge cheers!) 


Now what, Bobby, does the first 
half of this Message mean? I will eat 
your hat (for I do not wear one) if 
it means much more than “It would 
be a good thing if trade were more 
general” (multi-angular) “and less re- 
stricted.” 

‘oncerning the second half I can 
scarcely speak. It is like hitting a 
baby. But I must draw attention to 
the superb, or rather exact bilateralism. 
And “ price disequilibriums’’ deserves 
notice too, for this, I believe, is the first 
time that disequilibrium has been 
caught in the plural. I look forward 
eagerly to caging a “unilateral dis- 
equilibrium.” In the sentence quoted 
it is not clear to me whether the price 
disequilibriums are unilateral, bilateral 
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“HE ALWAYS SITS UP WHEN HE SEES 
A BONE,” 








or multiangular, or, in other words, 
whether the prices which are behaving 
in the irregular fashion complained of 
are the prices of individual nations con- 
sidered alone or the prices of different 
nations compared with each other. 
Yet this, we should say, was the whole 
point of the Message, though, we 
modestly admit, we are no economist. 

Brothers, shall we permit “dis- 
equilibrium,” singular or plural, to 
exist? Not [. Equilibrium means 
“state of balance,” and the best way 
to indicate the absence of balance 
among prices is, I shyly submit, to 
say that prices are unbalanced. That 
is if thatis what “ price disequilibriums” 
is intended to mean. But I at least do 
not know clearly what it is intended to 
mean, 


EXERCISE 
Translate into Jungle English the 
following sentences :— 


(1) “I lost my balance.” 

(2) “He kept his promise.” 

(3) “He is all things to all men.” 
(4) “Two and two make four.” 


ANSWERS 

(1) “I achieved disequilibrium.” 

(2) “He implemented a unilateral 
undertaking.” 

(3) “He adopts a multiangular atti- 
tude to a substantial proportion of the 
population.” 

(4) “The bilateral association of 
two-digit figure-groups tends to pro- 
duce an aggregate exceeding the sum of 
three by an amount equivalent to a 
moiety of one of the figure-groups first 
mentioned.” 


Hyperbole Prize 

The Monthly Medal for Over-state- 
ment goes to Mr. Taomas Farr, who, 
if correctly reported, said to a reporter 
in the United States :-— 





“I would give my right hand to have a 
crack at SCHMELING.” 


For how much will a crack at 
SCHMELING profit him if be has lost 
his right hand ¢ 


Odd Lots 


“The tendency for gales will probably 
ameliorate.".—A Weather Forecast—not the 
official one. 


“There is sterilised . . . safetisised, but 
no plain milk.”—A Daily Paper. 


“Snacketeria.”— Manchester. 


“Lubritorium.”"—New York. 
(3.e., a place where cars are lubricated.) 


Plain English 
“Your issuance of receipt will oblige.” 
Business Letter. 


The Dead Languages 
“Because the fuel gases travel faster than 
sound in some parts of the boiler it is called 
‘Velox,’ coined from the word velocity.” 
(Article). 
“Coined”’ is good. As one might say, 
“The hen is coined from the egg.” 


“T shall be glad if you will send me particu- 
lars of your preparation for the eradication 
of weeds from land with the object of pre- 
venting the growth of vegetation.” — Alleged 
letter from a Government Department to a firm 
of manufacturing chemists. 

But I feel that my warrior must have 
invented this. 


“A good timist.”— Advertisement of clock, 


Happy Metaphor 
“Mr. Aberhardt will come down to earth 
now he is in the saddle.” 


“The Braemar Gathering was attended by 
a spectatorate of 15,000."—Scottish Paper. 


“Subject as hereinafter provided ” 


This, to me at least, horrid little 
thing is breeding vigorously in Govern- 
ment Bills. There are two examples 
in the Films Bill, and amendments 
to eradicate them were put down in 
Committee: but the Bill was so much 
behind time that the warrior nobly took 
his amendments off the paper for the 
benefit of H.M. Gov. But if this ex- 
pression appears again there must 
surely be a debate about it. Why not 
“Subject to the following—or later— 
provision”? Indeed it is not always 
clear why any such phrase is required 
at all. Suppose you wish to say— 


“There shall be scrambled eggs 
for supper to-night. 

Provided that if the master comes 
home there shall be a little chopped 


ham on toast as well.” 


It is clear to all that the general 
statement about scrambled eggs is 
subject to the proviso about the master 
and chopped ham. It seems quite un- 
necessary to say :— 


“Subject as hereinafter provided 
(or, subject to the following proviso), 
there shall be scrambled eggs for 
supper to-night. 

Provided, etc.” 


But Government draftsmen seem 
to think that it is necessary, and, with 
great respect, wonderwhy. A. P. H. 




















“Do You HEAL QUICKLY?” 
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Thoughts From My Writing- 
- Table 


Reaper, I sit at my writing-table— 
whenever I'm not running about like 
a hare in different parts of the house— 
and what do I see? 

Well, I see the weekly books, not 
yet added up, but I can tell you well 
ahead that they'll come to more than 
I had foreboded, because they always 
do; and I see the place where I spilt 
the ink two days ago, and it hasn't 
faded away, and I never really thought 
it would; and I can see a small snap- 
shot of my Priscilla that does her no 
sort of justice—but it was better than 
any of the other forty-eight attempts; 
and I can see a great many other odds 
and ends, including bills—though ends 
is no word to apply to them; but none 
of all that is what I really mean. 

What I really mean is my corre- 
spondence. 

We will pass lightly over such items 
as the long chatty letters of dear old 
school-friends or the descriptions of 
New Zealand scenery that a Mrs. Bole, 
whom I once met on board ship eight 
years ago, 80 kindly writes me about 
once in every eighteen months, or even 
the note in which a Miss Hangbury- 
Leathertop of Cambridgeshire reminds 
me that we have a mutual friend in the 
cousin of the widow of the late Bishop 
of Zanzibar. 

We will not dwell upon the distant 
Sales of Work at the end of next 
August that it is suggested I should 
open in the gardens of unknown 
rectories, nor on the Jumble Stalls that 
would be prepared to accept practic. 
ally anything in the world or in this 
house that I care to offer them. 

We will instead come to the real 
subject of this article, which is a letter 
from Mr. Plowden Crow, Assistant- 
Editor of New Ideology, addressed to 
myself, 

“Dear Miss Pix,” writes Mr. 
Plowden Crow in green ink on a large 
piece of yellow notepaper with New 
Ideology across the top of the page, 
just like that—‘ We of the New Ideology 
are anxious to ensure a really thought- 
making and startling reaction to our 
Summer Number, and we feel that you 
can help us tremendously if you would 
let us have a specially-written article 
on any aspect of ‘Youth versus The 
World’ that happens to strike you. We 
should like about five thousand words. 
and should want copy in three weeks 
from now, 

“We cannot, as of course you will 
realise, afford to pay our authors any- 
thing, but if our appreciation and 


gratitude mean anything to you, they 
would certainly be yours. 
Sincerely, 
PLowpen Crow ” 
—or actually 


sae 


but as “ Plowden Crow ”’ has been type- 
written underneath, I feel sure that is 
what it really means. 

Well, there you are. Mr, Plowden 
Crow is not alone in wanting some- 
thing for which he cannot afford to 
pay. I myself could do very well with 
a new fur coat now that springtime 
is i-cumen in, Shall I then write to 
Messrs. Brimley, whose catalogue I so 
recently received !— 

“Dear Sms,—I am anxious to en- 
sure a really thought-making and 
startling reaction from our little village 
congregation when I walk into church 
on Kaster Sunday, and you can not 
only help me to do this but can prac- 
tically make a dead certainty of it. 
Why not let me have a new fur coat? 
I should like sable, and would take 
delivery by return of post. (I know it 
isn’t Easter yet, but there’s the sherry- 
party at ‘The Gables’ and one or two 
other occasions of the kind.) 

“T cannot, as of course you will real- 


ise, afford to pay you anything, but if 


my gratitude and appreciation mean 
anything to you, they are yours in lieu 
of the cheque that I am in no position 
to send.” 


Probably Messrs. Brimley’s answer 
would be a very interesting one indeed. 

Much more so than mine to Mr. 
Plowden Crow, to whom I have merely 
pleaded—very apologetically indeed— 
lack of leisure. 

I still sit at my writing-table, Reader, 
and what do I see? 

Bills, and again bills and yet more 
bills, and the demands of the income- 
tax commissioners, the rate-collector 
and the telephone company, 

And of course Mr. Plowden Crow’s 
letter explaining so prettily that he 
cannot of course afford to pay his 
authors anything. 

Well, naturally. I mean, after all, 
why should an author be paid, hang 


it! KE. M.D, 








Letters to Officialdom 


VIL.—Re Portmanteau 


To the Customs and Excise Department, 
Custom House, Lower Thames Street, 
London, E.C 3. 


Dear Strs,—Reluctant as I am to 
get anyone into trouble, I cannot over- 
look the behaviour of one of your 


officials—the one with the peaked cap 
and terse way of speaking—at the 
Dover Customs. You had better know 
just what took place, as I am claimir 
compensation for articles damagec 
through his interference. 

My wife and I returned from Swit. 
zerland yesterday (First Class on boat), 
and in a large shed (intended, I think, 
for cattle) at the Dover Customs, our 
baggage was placed on a counter in 
front of this man, who asked (as | 
appreciate it is his duty to ask) if we 
had anything to declare. A certain 
brusqueness in his tone prompted me, 
when replying in the negative, to ask 
if Ll looked the sort of person who would 
smuggle into this country and sell for 
profit contraband goods, He said he 
was sorry, but he couldn’t go by looks, 
at which my wife indignantly tapped 
on her portmanteau and observed 
severely, “Well, I declare!”” where- 
upon the man immediately asked her 
to open it, 

Realising that he had purposely mis- 
understood the remark to annoy us, I 
told him not to be petty. He then 
became aggressive and insisted on our 
opening the portmanteau. My wife 
naturally objected, as what lady would 
not whose portmanteau contained her 
most intimate investments and nothing 
whatsoever that was being deceitfully 
brought into the country for resale, 
Lowering my voice I made it qu ite clear 
to the man that my wife's under- 
garments were in the portmanteau, 
but he seemed void of all sense of 
decency and actually appeared more 
anxious than before to look at the 
contents. 

My wife then acted as I consider she 
had a perfect right to act. She refused 
to give him the key. In the heat of the 
moment, though, she forgot that both 
locks were broken and both catches off, 
and that, being in sympathy with the 
recent Abyssinian campaign, she had 
sent the key with other oddments to 
the Italian people for making arma- 
ments with. (She received no acknow- 
ledgment, however, and in consequence 
gave up collecting silver paper for 
them to make medals with.) 

| drew your official’s attention 
therefore to the way the cord had 
been knotted round the portmanteau. 
Imagine our amazement when he 
threatened to cut the cord unless we 
undid it. My wife told him that he had 
an unpleasant mind, and I said that 
if he also expected to find French 
periodicals of an unEnglish nature he 
was very much mistaken. He there- 
upon seized the portmanteau and with. 
out another word cut the cord and 
threw open the lid. Before we could 
stop him he had extracted a pile of my 
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wife’s undergarments—including, to 
my extreme embarrassment, a pair of 
my woollen combinations—and was 
examining them, My wife, almost 
bereft of speech, begged me to get a 
policewoman while she stayed to see 
that nothing was stolen, By this time 
the man had glanced through the 
garments and replaced them carelessly 
in the portmanteau. He then slammed 
down the lid, chalked something on it 

-the sort of mark a tramp makes on 
a house to show other tramps there’s 
nothing doing there—and said we 
should be well-advised next time to 
open our baggage when we were asked 
to open it, 

We did not wait to tell him what we 
thought of his outrageous behaviour in 
case we missed the train. My wife 
hurried on ahead with our porter and I 
followed with the portmanteau, On 
the platform, however, I had the mis- 


fortune to trip over the trailing end of 


the scarf which I had tied round the 
portmanteau and fell headlong. The 
portmanteau slipped out of my hand 
and to my consternation burst open, 


strewing its contents far and wide, I 
gathered everything willy-nilly and 
joined my wife in an empty compart- 
ment a moment before the train left. 
We then set about repacking the port- 
manteau and found that the most 
distressing damage had been done to 
some of the articles in it. It is for this 
damage that I wish to claim com- 
pensation. The articles broken were— 


Three brand-new bottles of scent 
purchased by us in Paris, value 
£4 17 3. 

Two brand-new wrist-watches, pur- 
chased by us in Switzerland, value 
£8 6 11. 

An earthenware hot-water-bottle 
containing Napoleon brandy—this 
being, as my wife says, safer than a 
glass bottle for carrying liquids when 
travelling. 

Item, some beautiful lace that we 
bought in Paris was torn and soiled, 
and a dozen pairs of new silk stock- 
ings were permeated with the 
brandy. (These however could have 
been worn had not one of the two 
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bottles of Benedictine in the port- 
manteau leaked all over them.) 


As I have said, all these articles were 
for our own use and not for resale, 

Their total value was £26 15 7, and 
as the damage was directly caused by 
the scandalous behaviour of an official 
of the Customs Department I shall 
expect you to compensate me. I shall 
not be satisfied, nor will my wife be 
satisfied, with anything in the nature 
of a Japanese apology. (Incidentally, 
is anything else imported free of duty 
from Japan ‘) 

Yours faithfully, 
CHas. CURSETT, 

P.S.—1 have not included the hot- 
water-bottle. Should you care to 
replace it, it was a “ Burnem Patent 
Unbreakable,” obtainable at all good 
ironmongers, 

P.P.S.—At all good chemists, my 
wife says. 








“Flat Announcements appear to-day.” 
Daily Paper. 
What, flatter than usual ’ 
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Dancing Attendance 


WE went to the Three Arts Ball, 
The world and his girl were there, 
And New Year’s Eve before the fall, 

Combing her henna hair. 
We went to the Albert Hall 
To hear the year begin: 
Eight thousand souls there were in all 
Who yelled the young thing in. 
There were painters in pantaloons 
And pretty maids all in a row, 
They came and danced on dead balloons 
That took two days to blow. 

There were girls on the stage and men 
And girls and men on the screen, 
Though they weren't on those things 

just then, 
If you see what we mean. 
There was frolicking there and fun 
And not any room in the bar 
And everyone under the sun, 
But not any sun so far. 
There was paradise there and such 
For those who are prone to shout 


And like doing not very much 
In nothing to speak about. 
So the New Year tottered on 
And the Old Year slunk away, 
Though no one knew where it had 
gone 
Or why it wouldn’t stay. 
And some were tepid and tame 
And most were a shade uncouth, 
And one old flame actually came 
Featuring Flaming Youth. 
But we hadn’t the nerve to unbend 
Or the courage to creep away, 
So we stayed and prayed for the end 
And the blurred blue dawn of a day. 
We’d been to the Three Arts Ball, 
We'd stood and stared at the floor 
And the same old bit of Albert wall 
Seventeen times before. 
Lord, how we loathed it all! 
Two little tired little rats, 
Trapped and tied to the Albert Hall, 
Checking the coats and hats. 
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THE GOOD EARTH 


Sun of Japan. “The higher I rise the darker it seems to get!” 
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“WILL YOU PLEASE DIRECT ME TO THE ‘ BELIEVE IT OR NOT’ 

















DEPARTMENT ? ” 








Furia Francesca 





Ir is probably unfair to depend 
upon American films and newspaper 
reports, but I can’t help feeling that 
as far as colour is concerned French 
courts have a considerable pull over 
our own. Not only does the judge 
take a greater part and the counsel a 
more personal interest, but even the 
spectators seem to enjoy privileges un- 
dreamt of by old-time music-hall goers. 
As an occasion for emotionalism and 
political demonstration, to say nothing 
of amateur melodramatics, a French 
trial seems to be unrivalled. 

Take the case of M. X. He was 
caught (you know what these French- 
men are) embracing one of his domestic 
staff, and his wife (very understand- 
ably but none the less ineffectively) 
has tried to shoot him. He is here to 
give evidence against her, in support 
of Maitre Lebrun, the prosecutor. 

We shall come in at one of the more 
moving moments, for M. X. has just 
admitted that he was surprised by his 
wife in the arms of the wife of the 
gardener. (Cries of “Infime!” from 
the public in the gallery and body of 


the court. In future we shall refer to 
them appropriately enough, as V Assist- 
ance.) 

* And the reason for this ?”’ demands 
the President somewhat severely. 

M. X. coughs, a little embarrassed. 
‘ For—er—certain reasons it was—er 
—desirable that 1 should—er—make 
a show of affection to the wife of my 
gardener.” 

“Come, M. X.,” says the President, 
“that is hardly an answer. Why was 
it necessary to embrace the wife of 
the gardener?” 

M. X. (with a heavy wink). 1 didn’t 
say it was necessary. I said it was 
desirable. (Laughter in court on part of 
all except Mme. X. and Maitre Lenoir, 
who is defending her.) 

Mme. X. (to M. X.). Gueux, saligaud, 
cochon, kind of dirtiness! 

Lenoir (to Lebrun). Spadassin, as- 
sassin, fantassin, ete. 

At this point three men in the gallery 
discharge firearms and a woman is 
removed from the body of the court 
for throwing an onion at one of the 
ushers. 

President. And you, Mme. X., what 
did you do when you saw your hus- 
band in the arms of the wife of the 
gardener ? 


Mme. X. (proudly). What any 
honourable woman would do. 

Lenoir. She sought to rid herself 
of this miserable, of this fork-tongued 
deceiver, this monster, this viper 

President (in a furious rage, thumping 
loudly on his table). Stop! Cette vipere, 
not ce vipére! I will not have these 
irregularities in my court. Another 
oceasion like that and I must ask you 
to leave. 

Lenoir. My humble apologies; but 
the torrent of emotion which sweeps 
through my breast at the sight of this 
traitor, this dastardly destroyer of 
marital felicity, this—— 

The President here calls the court to 
order while ushers evict a man waving 
a small green-and-pink flag and singing 
a slightly offensive and wholly seditious 
political theme-song. 

“Well,” he says when the excite- 
ment has died down, obviously getting 
a little bored with Lenoir’s peroration, 
“what did she do, anyway?” 

Mme, X. I take an automatic from 
my bag. I pull once, twice. Vian, 
vian. Voila! 

M. X. (leaping up and down agi- 
tatedly). Assassine, spadassine, fan- 
tassine!, etc. 

Lebrun (throwing a number of paper 
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“ARE YOU #£4LLY SORRY I'VE BEEN TROUBLED?” 








balls steeped in ink at Lenoir). Menteur, 
chicaneur, imposteur, voleur, chou- 
fleur ! 

l Assistance (enthusiastically). Bravo! 

Continuity is further interrupted 
by certain lower elements in the 
gallery who are light-heartedly throw- 
ing benches over the balustrade. Some 
sort of order is restored, and when the 
woman who is attacking the jury with 
a shooting-stick has been removed the 
hearing is recommenced. 

President. You say you pull once, 
twice. Was that in quick succession ? 

Mme. X. No. I pull once, boum. 
He is not dead. I pull twice, boum. 
Still he is not dead. I scream for the 
police. 

President, And the police, what do 
they do? 

Mme. X (poignantly). They arrest me! 

Cries of “Mort aux vaches! ” L’As- 
sistance also throws another chair 
from the gallery, which fortunately 
lands in the gangway. 

President. And why did not the first 
vian or boum kill him? Or the second 
one either ? 


Mme, X. 
loaded. 

President, Assistance, Lebrun, Lenoir 
and M. X. Comment! 

Mme. X. (simply) I love him. 

There are loud sobs from the female 
half of the Assistance, while under the 
benevolent eye of the President the 
couple are reunited. The only dis- 
cordant notes are the fierce cries of 
Lebrun and Lenoir, who are having 
a swordstick engagement in the gang- 
way, and the screams of a militant 
suffragette, who is suddenly discovered 
swinging from a chandelier. 

It may be—as I have said—that my 
impressions are wrong. But I do hope 
not. And at least it would help Old 
Bailey fans to understand why our 


own barristers protect their heads with 
a wig. 


The automatic was not 








The Merry-Go-Round 


OVERWHELMED by the spectacular 
success as a magnet for city crowds of 
their one and only set of traffic-lights, 


the Free State authorities went into 
the country for their next experiment. 
There, at the junction known as “the 
second four roads beyant Derreen,” or 
“the last four roads but one before 
you come to the town,” according to 
the direction in which the speaker 
lives, they chose the site for a traffic 
roundabout and so brought a new 
interest into the life of Dinny O'Hara. 

From the open doorway of his 
cottage he gets a clear view of the 
crossing, and, with the growth of motor 
traffic, he has seen many hair-breadth 
escapes as well as some collisions, 


referred to by him as “comin’ to = 


conclusions wid one another.” 

His criticisms of all breaches of the 
road laws are candid, ‘The dust he | 
ruz in Rathberry wasn’t settled be the — 
time he got here,” he has said of one 
road-hog in charge of a loaded lorry, 
“an’ he didn’t get a right puff out of — 
th’ ould thrumpet aither, an’ another — 
car kem whizzin’ out at the same time. 


That I may never lie but CRUMWELL@n” 


his bomballs couldn’t have done more 
dethriment to me own bit of a wall 
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“He's VERY SLEEPY, HE'S ONLY PURRING ON TWO CYLINDERS.” 











than that fella done, for the lorry had 
to make an ovation to one side an’ in 
it landed into me little garden.” 

Since then Dinny has watched many 
laudable attempts to combat the 
dangers of the crossing, from the 
painting of a white line to the ruthless 
cutting-off of corners, Last of all and 
more amazing than any, the erection 
of a high mound topped by a peremp- 
tory and, one would think, superfluous 
sign ordering approaching drivers to 
Go Rounp rather than over, and in so 
doing to Keep Lert. 

Interrupted by various strikes, the 
work was finished at last and the effect 
of the uncompromising obstacle upon 
drivers who on previous occasions had 
sped on with a passing hoot or snarl 
was maddening. “Is it to besht us off 
of the road entirely they want?” was 
a favourite question. 

One motorist, who had not passed 
that way since work on the traffic 
roundabout began, stopped his car 
abruptly and audibly refused to believe 
the evidence of his eyes. Then, re- 


assured by the watchful Dinny that 
he did not see anything that was not 
there, he pressed a suddenly rebellious 
self-starter and was rewarded by those 


futile stammerings that seem to 
promise something but often fail. 
Until at last he was forced to struggle 
with the unfamiliar starting-handle, 
or, as Dinny put it, “to mosey in 
undher the car an’ wind it like mad.” 
His parting words, spoken long after- 
wardsinan cahiaaelenies: were quite 
unintelligible to hissympathetic hearer. 
Easing his aching arm, the motorist 
said faintly, ‘You might put it like 
this: what I lost upon the roundabout 
| made up on the swings.” 

Different things happened after 
that. A van with defective headlights 
mounted the little hill and, sliding 
back slowly, settled down again and 
allowed its driver to say just what he 
thought of the new traffic regulations. 


“Theirselves and their Go Rounps!” 
he hissed at the inquisitive Dinny. 
“Jos himself never sthrove to dhrive 
a yoke through all the barriers they 
have now.” 

Yesterday the traffic roundabout 
justified its name in a scene described 
by the discriminating Dinny as “the 
bestest yet.” One lorry-driver, having 
overtaken another at speed and on his 
wrong side, was much alarmed by the 
continuous and furious snarling that 
broke out just behind him as he fled 
towards the crossing. There, frustrated 
in his desire to “ wheegee to the right,” 
he completely lost his head and tore 
round and round, blowing his own horn 
at each of the four roads and pursued 
by the hideous and threatening noise. 
“They kem up like two Jugglenots,” 


Dinny said afterwards, “an’ only 
meant an’ the high hosts of heaven 
know the cattherwaulin’ they had.” 

The frenzied snarling ceased at last, 
and cautiously the dazed racer slowed 
up, then stopped close to where Dinny 
stood. “Where is he?” he wanted to 
know. 

“He had to go on before you were 
ceased rotatin’,” the watcher said 
regretfully ; “‘ but wid all the tinkerin’ 
he done when you was flyin’ around he 
couldn’t muzzle that ould horn, so he 
had to go screechin’ on to the garridge 
lad in Derreen, for he'll be able to put 
some daunt on it seemin’ly. ‘I can’t 
wait now,’ he says, ‘ but you can tell 
me tomorra what all the roistherin’ 
around was for. If I had to look at 
it much longer,’ says he, ‘I’d get a 
tie-up in the back of me skull. He must 
be makin’ some test,’ he says then, 
“but if he keeps goin’ at that rate he’ll 
be apt to get to heaven before he dies 
at all’—an’ off wid him, screechin’.” 

Thankfully the still giddy driver 
seized on the suggestion. “That’s the 
very thing I was doin’,” he said 
boldly—‘‘makin’ a test. An’ now I 
must give in me report.” 

Slowly the lorry moved away, and 
Dinny stood and listened even after 
it had passed out of sight, until on the 
steep downward slope of Cloney Hill 
the backfiring began. 

“He’s reportin’ already,” he said 
sceptically to the tethered goat whose 
bearded face still wore a look of 
strain, and went in. D. M. L. 








“NOTHING 18 GOOD OR BAD, M’LUD, 


MAKES IT 80.” 





BUT THINKING 
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At the Play 


“Tis Mongy Busrvess ” 
(AMBASSADORS) 


This Money Business tells the story 
of a family rich in artistic 
gifts and family affections 
and high spirits, but not so 
rich either in wealth or in 
any mastery of the ways 
by which wealth may be 
obtained. So simple are the 
Esmonds that when one of 
the sons, Philip (Mr. PETER 
Murray Hz), hears of a 
scheme by which anybody 
can make a hundred per 
cent. profit in a week by 
lending money for the im- 
portation of pineapples from 
South America, the whole 
family put their little all 
into this large inviting 
hucket-shop. 

It would be difficult for 
a dramatist to make such 
collective and extreme gul- 
libility plausible, but This 
Money Business does not 
rely for its successful effects 
on plausibility but rather 
on the gay pace at which Mr 
everything proceeds. Nor Mr 
does the play rely upon any Mr 


ture. When the First Act 
ends we can say that we 
have met the Esmond family and feel 
we know them rather well, but we 
are not agog for the interval to be 
over in order that we may see what 
is to happen next. 
When the pineapple 
fraud has revealed itself 
in all its stark grossness, 
then is the time for the 
dramatist to be clever; but 
he rides out rather easily 
by the simple device of 
making a number of ships 
come home all at once, so 
that each artistic Esmond 
finds that his period of 
struggle is over and his 
art has begun to pay. If 
the evening is nevertheless 
a success it is due to the 
high spirits of everybody, 
led by Mr. Henry Ken. 
DALL. Mr. KENDALL not 
only produces the piece but 
commands the key part of 
the son Gerald, a youth of 
unconquerable and indeed 
rather exhausting volatil- 
ity, for whom the day is 
all too short for the number 


. Barber 

. Portwine 
. Lillywhite 
marked ingenuity of struc- Mr. 


Gerald Esmond 
Minnie 


of practical jokes he contrives to play 
on his family. 

Mr. Esmond (Mr. Henry Hewitt) 
cannot pay the tradespeople, but he 
summons them and makes them 
stirring and hopeful speeches. The 
tradesmen are well cast. I particularly 


TRIUMPH OF ART OVER BUSINESS 


Musician Compostne His’ CREprrors 


liked Mr. Portwine, the butcher (Mr. 
Rupert Srppons); but in contradic- 
tion to the general temper of the play 
these tradesmen behave in a very 
realistic and finally rather dour 


an 


POT BOILERS 


. Hues MetTcaLre 
. Rupert Sippons 
. Pum Howarp 
Esmond . mer Mr. Henry Hewirr 


Mr. Henry Kenpatr 
. Miss Diana Braumont 


manner, and are not allowed the 
temperamental exuberance of every- 
body else. The play might indeed have 
been stronger if these tradesmen 
creditors had been allowed rather 
larger parts. They are convincing, and 
they are figures in a real and interesting 
situation. But their sub. 
ordination has its justifica- 
tionin the prominence given 
to the part of Alice Rivers 
(Miss Tonte Epa@ar Bruce), 
Mrs. Rivers is a dated 
blonde, very rich, silly and 
doting on the strappi 
young actor, Mr. Bi ilip 
Esmond, for whom she is 
prepared, at a price, to 
take a theatre and produce 
plays, with him in the chief 
part. 

I felt rather sorry for 
Mr. Perer Murray Ha, 
a young actor obviously 
better suited to more virile 
parts in more serious plays. 
The character of Philip is 
not very attractive. He is 
repentant when he loses 
everybody’s money, but he 
treats both Mrs. Rivers and 
his fiancée (Miss VERONICA 
Rose) rather shabbily be- 
fore he finally leaves for 
Hollywood and quite un- 
deserved success. 

The play is very light 
comedy, but it keeps com- 
ing rather close to quite 
serious situations and is then retrieved 
by bold strokes of farce, of which the 
finest comes as a surprise at the end 
of the Second Act. There are always 
plenty of people on the stage and they 

all have plenty to say, and 
while what they say isfor the 
most part light banter, this 
absence of crystallised wit- 
ticisms makes the Esmond 
family much more real. 
They need this help from 
the text because, particu- 
larly in the First Act, there 
seemed a general absence 
of conviction about the 
characters. Gerald Esmond, 
as Mr. Henry KENDALL 
produces him, is all very 
well on a caravan holiday 
or at a week-end house- 
party, but the best com- 
edies have characters who 
live inside the situations 
and take them seriously. 








It is, after all, the audi- 


ence’s prerogative to sit — 


outside the crisesand enjoy 
them. D. W. 
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Cowhop 


Tus is a most enjoyable pastime. 
playable in all weathers except fog. 

The field of operations is named the 
Byre. This may be established in any 
busy street es must contain (a) One 
Milk Bar, (6) One Inn, Public-house or 
Tavern. These are known as the Traps. 
The Traps must be situated not more 
than fifty yards apart, but may be on 
opposite sides of the roadway. The 
players arrange a suitable mark, not 
less than twenty yards from the first 
Trap: this may be a lamp-post, orderly 
bin, tram-standard or church-gate, and 
is called the Demi-Trap. An umpire 
and scorer are required. 

When a suitable Byre has been se- 
lected the players and officials take 
their stand at a point of vantage at 
that end of the Byre opposite to the 
Demi-Trap. A coin is tossed and the 
winner may either take First Call or 
send his opponent in to Cowhop. These 
preliminaries completed, the umpire 
ealls ““ Demi-Trap open—Go!”’ 

We will now imagine that a man 
named George Posset is playing Nigel 
Blacke-Smith. Posset has won the 
toss and decided to take First Call. 
On the cry “Demi-Trap open—Go!’ 
Posset glances at the first pedestrian 
(usually called the Thirst) to pass the 
Demi-Trap and cries “Cow.” Allter- 
natively he may cry “Hop.” “Cow” 
signifies that the Thirst will enter the 
Cow Trap, i.¢., the Milk Bar. “Hop” 
signifies that he will enter the Hop 
Trap, i.e., the Inn. The next pedestrian 
is the property of his opponent. A 
successful call yields two points. 
Should the pedestrian “run neutral,” 
i¢., should he pass both traps un- 
seathed, he becomes, as in cricket, a 
ball played quietly back to the bowler. 
So far the game is obviously simplicity 
itself, but there are complications. 

It is possible that a Cow may become 
a Hop, or a Hop a Cow. What then? 
It is a Bad Call and counts three points 
to the other side. A prospective Cow 
may push open the door of the trap 
and then change his mind ; he becomes 
a Calf and counts half a point asa half 
successful Call. Hesitation on the part 
of a prospective Hop makes him a 
Lemon, and he too counts half a point. 
Either player may stake much on a 
Cheese or a Tonic. This is done by 
adding “Cheese” to the call “Cow” 
(or “Tonic” to the call “Hop”). A 
Cheese is a Cow who fully enters the 
Cow Trap but changes his mind and 
vomes out of the Cow Trap to enter the 
Hop Trap. A Tonic acts vice versd. A 
successful Cheese or Tonic call counts 


ten points, but an unsuccessful Cheese 
or Tonic call means a loss of five points 
to the caller. A Tonic or Cheese must 
fully enter the trap, but not remain 
therein longer than fifteen seconds to 
the satisfaction of the umpire. 

So far we have assumed that the 
Thirsts are all men. A woman counts 
double points. A female Cow is usually 
known as a Juncquette, while a female 
Hop is a Clicquot (from the vintage 
Veuve Clicquot of course, though the 
female Hop need not necessarily be a 
widow). immediate re-entry into 
the trap on emergence places the Thirst 
out of play from the scoring point of 
view. 

Zest is added to the game and the 
interest of an unlucky player main- 
tained to the last by the possible 
scoring of an Error or a Shock. A 
losing position may be retrieved by 
these strokes of sheer luck. An Error is 
a bishop entering the Hop Trap. He 
counts a good twenty points. A Shock 
is an able seaman or army officer above 
the rank of major entering the Cow 
Trap in uniform; this again counting 
twenty points. An experienced player 
will usually make a Shock into a Cheese 
and an Error into a Tonic. 

Among Cowhop players we find 
occasionally one who is quite un- 
scrupulous in his interpretation of the 
spirit of the game. This lamentable 
type of player is usually found taking 
advantage of a crowded Byre or play- 
ing for high stakes in small ill-lighted 
country towns. He will claim that the 
pedestrian who does enter the trap 
was the Cow or Hop he called, while 
the one just behind who runs neutral, 
and who in fact he did signify when 
he made his call, was never his choice. 
This shocking habit is tantamount to 
revoking in card games, and those who 
indulge in it are usually “warned off” 
all the best Byres. Prospective players 
are advised against accepting chal- 
lenges from strangers to play in a bad 
light. To counter bad sportsmanship 
no argument is allowed in Cowhop, and 
the umpire’s decision is absolutely 
final. 








Monsieur Paul Narrates 


The Proof 


“To make a simple assertion,” said 
Monsieur Paul, “is within the capacity 
of any man. It is the proof which has 
earned for Evciip the respect of 
posterity. 

“When, for instance, my friend 
Antoine proposed marriage to a girl 
called Danielle, the latter, who was a 
young woman of great commonsense, 
regarded his offer with natural hesita- 
tion. 


“* You say you love me,’ she said 
sceptically, ‘ but this is an uncertain 
world and it is “eyes that you are 
deceiving yourself. I should like proofs 
of this love.’ 

“*Nothing could be more reason- 
able,’ replied Antoine, ‘or more in 
accordance with my own inclinations. 
Let us start to-morrow, and in a week, 
depend upon it, you will be convinced,’ 

“ Acting with his usual e 
Antoine conducted Danielle the next 
morning to a lofty and precipitous 
cliff, and, leaving her on the summit, 
descended at the peril of his life to 
cure for her the egg of an eagle. The 
following day he arranged that she 
should be pursued by a ferocious bull 
in order that he might earn her love 
and gratitude by rescuing her in the 
nick of time. But when on the third 
day, which was stormy, he suggested 
an expedition in a small open boat, 
she unexpectedly demurred. 

“*“My dear Antoine,’ she said, ‘ you 
no doubt mean well, and it is true that 
literature provides ample reason for 
supposing that women are most readil 
to be won by exhibitions of valour. 
however have no faith in such displays, 
and I must remind you, moreover, that 
the position of Andromeda—although 
its rigours have consistently been 
underestimated by the poets—is en- 
tirely unenviable. In short I dislike 
being uncomfortable and I detest being 
frightened, and if you want to prove 
your love you must find some method 
that does not entail my active co- 
operation. Could you not, for instance, 
contrive to pine away quietly by 
yourself?’ 

“* Your wishes, my angel, are of 
course my law,’ replied Antoine dubi- 
ously, ‘but, as you know, my con- 
stitution is exceptionally robust and 
to reduce myself to the requisite state 
of pallor and emaciation will inevitably 
take time. Would you not consider 
something less tedious? I might, if 
you insist, lay bare my soul in verse.’ 

“*Would that be less tedious?’ 
said Danielle, raising her eyebrows. 
‘No, I can think of no proof equal to 
pining away. And if you love me,’ she 
added consolingly, ‘ you will find that 
a little despair is not unpleasant.’ 

“For two weeks accordingly An- 
toine denied himself the sight of 
Danielle and pined away to the best of 
his ability in solitude. At the end of 
this period he returned, though not 
with any great confidence, to Danielle. 

“*Enfin,’ he said gloomily, * for a 
fortnight I have despaired. I have 
yearned. I have longed for your 
presence. I have suffered an intoler- 
able distress of mind. My state is 
indeed pitiable.’ 
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‘WHERE HAVE YOU BREN?” 
“Wirs Dick.” 

“AND WHERE HAS Dick BEEN?” 
“Wirn ME.” 

“WELL THEN, WHERE HAVE YOU BOTH BEEN?” 
“ TOGETHER.” 








“ Danielle examined his face with 
some dissatisfaction. 

“* Your appearance,’ she said at 
length, ‘may belie you, but in truth 
you look like a man who has not a care 
in the world. I confess that I had ex- 
pected to find you pale and thin, as if 
you had found yourself in no mood for 
either eating or sleeping.’ 

“* Indeed,’ cried Antoine despair- 
ingly, ‘I have tried both these ex- 
pedients, but I cannot pine away. It 
is my abominable constitution. I fear 
that nothing short of suicide will serve 
to affect it.’ 

“*Tiens !’ said Danielle, impressed, 
‘to die for my sake would certainly 
be an unanswerable proof of your 
devotion—if only,’ she added regret- 
fully, “you could manage it without 
actually dying. But come, Antoine, 
use your imagination. If you really 
love me there must be some way of 
proving it.’ 

“ Antoine shrugged his shoulders 
with a sigh. 

“* Alas!’ he said, * imagination is 


not my strong point. Nevertheless to 
please you I will try again.’ 

“ After absenting himself for a 
month Antoine returned in a most 
dejected frame of mind. 

“* Mon Dieu!’ he lamented, ‘ what 
a thing is life!’ 

“Comment donc!’ said Danielle 
with indignation, ‘do you come to say 
that you have not even yet found a 
method ¢ ’ 

“*QOn the contrary,’ replied An- 
toine, ‘I have discovered a method 
which even you will admit to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. When I found that 
I could not visibly pine away I de- 
cided that the only course left open 
to me was triumphantly to overcome 
some notable temptation to transfer 
my affections elsewhere. Accordingly 
I selected a girl of outstanding beauty 
and vivacity who is called Hermine, 
and for the past month I have devoted 
every moment of my leisure exclu- 
sively to her.’ 

“*That is all very well,’ objected 
Danielle with a frown, ‘ and it is even 


possible that you may have solved the 
problem. But until I have actually 
seen this girl I shall be unable to 
judge whether the temptation was 
really as formidable as you pretend.’ 

“* Alas!’ replied Antoine with a 
sigh, ‘ you underestimate my powers 
of selection. As a matter of fact the 
temptation was so formidable that I 
succumbed to it, and, if only I could 
prove my love for her, Hermine and | 
would get married.’ ” 








Unspoken 





You ask what colours suit your style, 
Madam. 
Nature knows best. 
Though birds of paradise and butter- 
flies 
At her behest 
Flaunt it in colours infinitely bright, 
In her wise wa 
She rules that elephants shall wear. 
I m, 
Quiet tones of grey. 
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Left Luggage 


Our English humorists, from DrcK- 
ENS to JEROME K. JEROME, have almost 
without exception availed themselves 
of the material supplied by a man 
chasing his hat in a high wind ; indeed 
the act of hat-chasing must have been 
considered laughable ever since hats 
were invented. As a spectacle, how- 
ever, a man running after his headgear 
is in many ways less entertaining than 
a man running after a train; chiefly, 
I suppose, because while an ordinarily 
active man must in the end overtake 
a hat, however windy the day, a train 
very often contrives to work up speed 
in such a way that its would-be 
passenger, after pursuing it for the full 
length of the platform, finds himself 
brought up short by a barrow-load of 
milk-cans just as the handle of the last 
compartment disengages itself from his 
grasp. 

Of course J never miss trains; but 
one day last week I found myself quite 
unexpectedly with an hour and thir- 
teen minutes to wait for the train after 
the one I had intended to catch. After 
I had apologised to the ticket-collector 
and bound up the wound on my shin 
with a handkerchief, there still re- 
mained over an hour to be filled in. It 
was too cold to sit about on the plat- 
form, let alone in the waiting-room, 
so after striding briskly up and down 
for some time I wandered into the Left 
Luggage office in search of warmth. 
The office was empty except for two 
suitcases and a bag of golf-clubs, so | 
began to read the notices on the walls. 

1 am seldom disappointed by the 
Railway Company’s notices. The one 
I like best of all is that which declares 
that the third rail is electrified, and 
“it is DANGEROUS for Passengers to 
touch this rail.” Whether the pas- 
senger, seized with an_ irresistible 
impulse to touch the electrified rail, 
was supposed to climb out of the win- 
dow and crawl under the train as it 
sped along (a feat which Doveras 
FAIRBANKS in his prime would hardly 
have attempted), or whether he was ex- 
pected to tear up the floorboards of his 
compartment and get at the rail that 
way I could never decide ; but I always 
thought that a man so set on touching 
the electrified rail as this resolute 
passenger evidently was would hardly 
be put off by a mere notice. To return, 
however, to our Left Luggage office: 
the notice which attracted my atten- 
tion was a list of Scheduled Charges 
to be made on articles deposited in 
the Company's keeping. Not a very 
promising document at first sight 


“Tv SEEMS RIDICULOUS THAT BY THIS 
TIME NOBODY HAS THOUGHT OF AN EASIER 
WAY TO DO THESE.” 








perhaps; but if the reader will only 
apply his own experience to the matter 
he is reading he will find even a time- 
table of arrivals at and departures 
from the station to be full of quiet 
humour. 

The list began with a rush: ‘On any 
Bag, Basket, Box, Case . . .” and went 
on right through the alphabet of things 
which might be deposited in the Left 
Luggage office for a charge of three- 
pence. The list went no further than 


V (for Violoncello): the possibility of 


an eccentric millionaire leaving a 
Warthog, a Xiphosure, a Yodeller and 
a Zebra at the office was not contem- 
plated. This seemed only reasonable; 
but some of the omissions and inclu- 
sions had a decidedly bizarre note. 
Particularly was this noticeable among 
the musical instruments—the only 
ones mentioned being Bass Viols, 
Organs (street), Pianos (street) and 




















see, 


“IT’vE GOT TO TYPE OUT ‘I BEFORE E 
EXCEPT AFTER C,’ FIVE HUNDRED TIMES.” 


Violoncellos ; while among the sixpenny 
list were Pianos (other than street) 
and Harmoniums. The orchestra con. 
templated by the railway company 
seems to me to be unbalanced. Why 
are violins not admitted? Do violinists 
never entrust their precious instru. 
ments to a Left Luggage office? Or is 
a violin included under the heading of 
Bag, Basket, Box or Case? It may be 
contended that I am asking the Railway 
Company to make provision for a very 
remote contingency—that the number 
of violins left in their care is few indeed, 
but to that I reply that we see no very 
great procession of people carrying 
Harmoniums into the Left Luggage 
office either; yet harmoniums are pro- 
vided for in the list of charges. 

For that matter I cannot see why 
the Company have thought it necessary 
to mention Sticks, which occur in the 
threepenny section. It seems un- 
reasonable to suppose that a man who 
has brought his walking-stick with him 
in the train is going to pay threepence 
to get rid of it at the end of his journey; 
perhaps if he were a dealer in walking- 
sticks and had a lot of them with him 
he might deposit them in the Left 
Luggage, but in that case it would 
obviously pay him to enclose them in 
a Bag, Basket, Box or Case. Not that 
he need confine himself to walking- 
sticks; any kind of stick can appar- 
ently be left for the same charge. There 
is no attempt at sub-division into 
Sticks (walking), Sticks (chop), Sticks 
(match), and so on. Indeed the ques- 
tion of definition might well arise were 
it not for an artful little paragraph at 
the foot of the list which states that if 
the Length and Girth of any Article 
together exceed 15 feet, double charge 
will be made; while if they exceed 
30 feet the charge will be trebled. So 
any evilly-disposed person attempting 
to embarrass the Railway Company by 
leaving them in charge of a telegraph- 
pole under the pretext that it was only 
a very large Stick would have to pay 
for the privilege. 

As a matter of fact the Company 
appear to have foreseen the possi- 
bilities of having this low form of 
humour indulged in at their expense, 
for there is another little paragraph in 
which they formally empower them- 
selves to refuse to accept “any Article 
of an objectionable nature.” This, I 
suppose, includes lampoons against the 
Directors ; but I trust that what I have 
just written would be considered 
eligible for deposition in the Left 
Luggage office. On the whole I am not 
inclined to make the experiment; they 
might easily charge me double on the 
ground that it exceeded the maximum 
allowable length. 
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“Bevcreve me, Str, EVEN SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY NEVER PLAYED ON ONE OF THESE.” 








Authentic 





‘ Wuen the well-known Mouthpiece 
in Rome says ‘Boo!’ it is safe to 
assume,” I remarked, “that the equally 
well-known Spokesman on the Wil- 
helmstrasse will also say ‘Boo!’ but 
the point is, do they or do they not 
mean ‘Boo!’ when they say it?” 

‘Which is where the Authoritative 
Source comes in,” said James. ‘‘ And 
what is more, I am it.” 

There was a short painful silence. 
It seemed to us that James was in 
need of a nice rest in the country. 

“It must have taken you some time 
to acquire your art,” I said to break 
the silence. 

“Tt did,” agreed James eagerly. “I 
started right at the bottom of the 
ladder, sinking my pride, as a mere 
Unofficial Circle. 

“After some years of apprentice- 





ship I became a Usually Reliable 
Source, Some people might have been 
content; I was not. Spurred on by 
my ambition I studied hard, and in 
due course I had my reward. 

“I was promoted to be A Well- 
Informed Quarter. To-day I am an 
Authoritative Source. 

“ As you know, it is for the Authori- 
tative Source to decide whether, when 
the Mouthpiece in Rome says ‘Boo!’ 
he means it, or whether he means 


‘pool’ 
or possibly even 
‘BOO!’ 


and, if so, whether the Spokesman in 
Berlin also means that, or whether he 
really means 

* Boo!’ 


and is only saying ‘ Boo!’ out of friend- 
ship for the Mouthpiece.” 


“And what about the Whitehall 
Official,” we asked—‘‘the chap who 
always ‘Has no comment to make’? 
What does that mean?” 

“Tt might mean anything,” beamed 
James. “That’s the beauty of it. It 
might mean ‘I shall shortly say ‘‘ Boo!” 
probably when I’ve finished my tea.’ 
In which case the situation could 
only be described as very grave 
indeed, 

“Or it might mean ‘I’m fed up 
with you Press people always tele- 
phoning me.’ 

“Or it is just possible that it means 
what it seems to mean, namely, 
‘Honestly, boys, I simply cannot think 
of a single comment to make. I’m 
flummoxed,’ ” 

Well, you have certainly got to the 
top of the tree,” I remarked. 

James gazed at me in astonishment. 

“Not at all,” he said. ‘One day I 
sincerely hope I shall be an Inspired 
Source.” 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Review of the Cosmos 


AFTER more than thirty years of success as author and 
dramatist Mr. W. Somerset Mavauam has set down his 
conclusions on life and letters under the title of The Summing 
Up (Hervemann, 10/6). The universal verdict must be 
a hearty ‘ Not Guilty,” for Mr, Mavcuam’s apologia sets 
the crown on his life's work. With that lucidity which he 
rightly appraises as the first of literary virtues he expresses 
his considered opinions. On fiction and the drama the author 
of Of Human Bondage and The Circle might well be pontifical, 
but on these subjects, as on all, he speaks with moderation 
and even detachment. Nor does he shirk the deeper issues : 
the discussion of philosophy and religion is conducted with 
his usual directness and courage. What autobiography 
he includes is strictly relevant to his argument, and 
we are impressed by his amazing industry, his determin- 
ation and his lack of ostentation. 


A noble book, engross- 
ing from the first page to the last. 


Back to the Mohicans 


Modernism being now vieux jeu, it seems we live in a time 
of revivals. The G. A. Henry type of story was resuscitated 
in Anthony Adverse and the Riper Haccarp story in Lost 


Horizon. Now itis the turn of the Fentmore Cooper story. 
Northwest Passage (Cou.ins, 9/6) is of course a great deal 
better done than The Last of the Mohicans or any of old 
FeNntmMore’s tales; and besides, Mr. Kennern Ropers 
allows his people to use language and gives details that 
would have brought a blush to the cheeks of the most 
hardened of Coorgr’s noble redskins. The redskins of Mr. 
Kennetu Ropers are not at all idealised. They are 
authentic in dirt, odour and proclivities. But the romantic 
thrills of the story are basically the same. There are the 
hairbreadth escapes, the great feats of courage, cunning and 


endurance, the tortures, the ambushes, the lore of the forest, 
and the cheating white men. But Northwest Passage has a 
solid historical background. The hero, Major Rogers, was 
really a sort of Colonel Lawrence of the backwoods, but 
a LAWRENCE who loved drinking deep and was very, very 
free with the ladies, His splendid Northwest Pas 
scheme, it seems, was an historical fact. Mr, Roserts’ 
novel is a terrific achievement. It seems as long as Anthony 
Adverse, and gets in Sir Josnua Reynoups, Hogartn and 
Dr. Jounson, as well as Pontiac, the Indian Napo.noy, 
and Generals AMngerst, Jonnson and Gaar. It has had 
record sales in the States, and will of course make a mag- 
nificent film. Vicrorn McLaGLen as Rogers perhaps. 


Muses Hand-in-Hand 

Dame Erne. Smyra's adventurous excursions in the 
neighbourhood, so to speak, of Maurice Baring (HRINE- 
MANN, 15/-) will enchant all lovers of a particularly rich and 
varied literary region. Her book is not exactly a critical 
biography, though both biography and critical appraisement 
enter into it. It is the work of a genuine admirer trying to 
communicate her zest to others. Dame Erner reinforces her 
own contentions by appealing to those of French critics, for 
whom Baring is one of our foremost novelists, and to letters 
from Brernarp Suaw, Lawrence of Arabia and “ VERNON 
Leg” —the contribution of the last-named being by far the 
most valuable. “ Vernon Lur’s” letters are indeed as good 
as Barina’s own, though these and other autobiographie 
glimpses are the staple delight of the volume. Its exhaustive 
précis of stories and novels remind you perhaps too often 
how much exquisite writing has been lavished on characters 
justly accused by “ Vernon Lug” of ‘a mixture of footling 
uselessness and devouring passion.” But Dame Erie. has 
obviously enjoyed her whole enterprise; and because her 
enthusiasm is continually fed with the fuel of rare and dis- 
interested achievement, her book is both unique and 
memorable. 








“ AGAIN THE WORLD DISREGARDED MY WARNING . « 
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Ticket Collector Now THEN, 
Bandeman (refreshed), “ Au ’v 
Ticket Collector, “ Nonsense! 
Bandsman \w CANNOT? 









London Gi barivari 83 











A FORTIORL 


MAKE HASTE! Wuere's your ticker? ” 


B® Lost it!” 


FeEL IN YOUR pockeTs. YE CANNOT HEV Lost rr. 





Way, Man, Au ‘ve Lost THE a prom |” 
Charles Keene, January 21et, 1871. 
Here, in fact, in field and stable, 


Horseman's Anthology 
Entertainment and instruction 
Are (for those who care to look) 
To be had on introduction 


To The Horseman's Week-End Book; 


Here a choice, without reserve, is 
Made of equine verse and prose, 


And you'll buy from S#ELEY SERVICE 
torDON WINTER chose. 


That which ( 


Here are general knowledge papers; 
Here is veterinary aid; 

Here are brave gymkhana capers; 
Here’s the cavalry brigade ; 

Here do glossary and table 
Records give of jump or course; 


Sir or Madam, is The Horse. 


Cleopatra’s Heart 


Biography depends for its success upon its truth. A 
brilliant and epigrammatic style cannot alone save it from 
oblivion if the writer has shown himself neglectful of the 
warning contained in that platitudinous statement. That 
so practised a biographer as Herr Emit Lupwie should have 
forgotten it in making his latest contribution to a “history 
of the human heart’”’ upon which he has been perseveringly 
engaged for three decades is astonishing. For in this story of 
a queen who was also Cleopatra (ALLEN anp Unwin, 12/6) 
there is too little of the great ruler of Egypt and too much 
of the woman that Herr Lupwia imagines her to have 
been. Somebody once said that it was impossible to write 
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a good biography without having known the subject. 
Nevertheless it is surely possible to try to get to know 
one’s subject, even after a lapse of two thousand years, 
by means of a careful study of contemporary and modern 
authorities and through the exercise of a disciplined im- 
agination. Herr Lupwic claims to be a child of the 
Mediterranean by race, life and education, and—he might 
have added—by his florid love of colour that blinds him 
to the sober but more interesting realities of the great 
political drama in which CLeopaTka, C#SAR and ANTONY 
amd Octavian were the leading actors. A disappointing 
experiment in imaginative historical biography. 


Indictment of Japan 


In two substantial volumes previously published Mr. Cars 

Crow has done excellent work in interpreting China to the 
West. He now issues a slender but timely brochure, / Speak 
for the Chinese (HamILton, 
3/6). Apart from a single 
personal reminiscence of some 
interest, there is nothing in 
thie book which may not be 
gathered from newspaper files, 
but it is convenient to be re- 
minded thus concisely of the 
facts. It is proved, if proof be 
still needed, that Japan has 
acted throughout the last 
twenty years in a treacherous 
and criminal fashion. The 
author's strictures on the 
selfish apathy of his Ameri- 
can fellow -countrymen will 
fall none too pleasantly upon 
English ears. We also are 
subject to blame. 


The Resurrected Novel 

The period of time comprised 
in Mr. Genatp Buiiert's 
The Bending Sickle (Dex, 7/6) is that which elapses between 
the issue of the first and second editions of a novel. The 
length of such a period is not a fixed quantity. With best- 
sellers, as we know, it may mean the few moments in which 
the publisher signs the order for a “run on” of another 
ten thousand. Here it is forty years or so, during which the 
novel, rather behind its time when it appeared, has become 
a literary curiosity worthy of a limited numbered edition 
Mr. Buuvert tells us what occurs in the meantime to the 
girl in her ‘teens who wrote it, and some sentences of his own 
very aptly describe the result. It is an “intrusion into a 
placid routine of the unforeseen, the amusing, the dramatic. 
Something a little extraordinary was always happening; 
one was never allowed to be dull.” That is exactly how it is. 
The author, Lalage, goes through it all until she is the grand- 
mother in a family all as delightful as herself. 


“Nor A SINGLE WORD 


The Animal Kingdom 
Prize-givings and so forth are for the time being in abey- 
ance, but school librarians are unreservedly recommended 


to make a note of World Natural History (Batsrorn, 7/6), 
Written by Mr. E. G. Boutencer and introduced by 
Mr. H. G. Wess, this volume is actually a treasure-house 
of information. Man-like apes are given the first place, 
and then, going steadily down the scale, we reach, towards 
the end of the history, “ Worm-like Animals.” Excellent 
illustrations accompany the text, some two-hundred-and. 
fifty of them, and, whether they are photographic or 
drawings by Mr. L. R. Brtonrwen., they add considerably 
to the value of this inexpensive and noteworthy volume. 


Many Inventions 


Colonel Robertson, Mr. D. B. Mucuer’s amateur sleuth in 
Tempted of the Gods (Herpert Josern, 7/6), was one of 
those gifted individuals—oftener met in fiction than in 
reality—-who help the police to solve baffling problems, 
Here he required to be very alive and alert, for he was 

up against people who did 
not hesitate to murder and 
to steal. The scene moves 
from London to Benares, but 
whether in West or East the 
problem that was completely 
to alter the world remained 
the centre of interest. In 
reserve, 80 to speak, is a 
love-story that runs through 
many excursions and alarms 
to a happy ending. Mr, 
MILLER is apt to overwork 
some words; for instance his 
characters “ opine” and “aver” 
80 frequently that the repeti- 
tion becomes tiresome. 


Fancy Dress 

Mr. KE. C. R. Lorac, in The 
Devil and the C.1.D, (Cours, 
7/6), has given his detective 
a difficult and most unusual 
problem to solve, Few of fiction’s sleuths are more serene 
and paternal than Chief-Inspector Macdonald, but when he 
found a corpse dressed as Mephistopheles in the back of his 
car he agreed with Inspector Jenkins that it was “ ruddy 
cheek,” This impertinent’ act seemed not only to be 
challenging but also to be mocking the police, and Mae- 
donald was quickly on the warpath. It is unlikely that 
students of detective novels will be puzzled to guess by 
whom Scotland Yard was so rudely flouted, but this will 
not prevent them from enjoying a chase in which Mr. Lora 
has not forgotten to attend carefully to characterisation. 


ABOUT MY DIVORCE.” 





“The fact that the Society have presented * Merrie England’ 
before, some 11 years ago, need prevent no one from staying away, 
Ob, thanks. Ses is Mies Local Paper. 

A Fan's Plea 
Usk my picture-papers 
To tidy up the place, 
But please don't wrap up tea-leaves 
In Ronert Tayior’s face. 
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“SMALL boys always seem to be 
able to get the most out of wireless 
sets,” observes a writer to a daily 
paper. However, they rarely seem 
able to get it all back again. 


a SE 


A picture editor says it is very 
difficult to get a hippopotamus to 
pose for a photograph, It seems 
that these pachyderms have now 
found out what they look like, 


* 2 


‘Now is the time to scatter lime 
and soot in your garden for the slugs,” advises a horti- 
cultural journal, Ours, however, haven't quite finished 
our winter cabbages yet. 


eS 


* The hearing of the petition stood over until the woman returned 
replete with a new hat.”-—Morning Paper. 


The Judge then ate his wig. 
x * * 


“Tram Catches Fire at Dalston,” says a heading. Pas- 
sengers alight, eh / 
~*~ * * 


A fire at the house of a police surgeon fused the wires and 
caused the house-bell to 
ring. The housemaid 
thought that the invisi- 
ble man had come for his 
medicine 


eh toe 


tecruits for the police 
force may in future be 
an inch shorter than for- 
merly. Grateful football 
spectators are now won- 
dering if there's any 
chance of their becoming 
less opaque as well, 


x * * 





A detective arrested a man for an offence committed 
eighteen years ago, and said that he had remembered the 


man’s face ever since. We would like to have that kind of 


memory, but not that kind of face. 


VOL, CXOIY 
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Charivaria 


It is said of a novel recently 
bought for film use that the title 
is a perfect one for the purpose. 
It is not yet known what the pro- 
ducers intend changing it to. 


is a x* * * 

A sports-writer declares that he 
watched one of the finest backs he 
had ever seen at a Cup-tie recently. 
lew The man in front of us was like 


WY that too, 


“Feo Ur” writes to say that it 
seems unlikely that The Little Boy 
That Santa Claus Forgot will ever be forgotten by anyone else. 


* * * 


x« * * 


France it is stated, “has the very last word in aero- 
planes.” Over here it is usually “Jump!” 


8 


A Surrey poultry. 
farmer, writing in a morn- 
ing paper, says hens 
cackle too much when 
they lay eggs. Just like 
men when they lay found. 
ation-stones, 


7 ' R 


 Double-Barrelled Guns 
for Quick Disposal,” says 
an advertisement Of 
whom ? 
x * * 








A sailing barge with a cargo of almanacks for a London 
firm sank off the East Coast during the recent bad weather. 
Oysters will now be able to see for themselves when there is 
an‘‘r” in the month. 

ee See 


Well-Regulated Lives 
“Wr Have Ovrn Moments 
Daily at 2.45 6.15 7.45 1015"—Cinema Poster. 


x~ * * 
A — says it is very gratifying on a first night to 
see t 


ve audience rise to the play as one man. Unless of 
course that is what the audience is. 
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High Life 


“I wap never lived in a flat before,” said Burphinger 
(or it may have been Entwhistle), “and I didn’t think I 
should like it, but, oh! I do, for mine is a very modern 
and a very beautiful flat. , 

“You are to picture,” went on Entwhistle (if it wasn't 
Burphinger), “a kind of campus in the American Collegiate 
manner, with large blocks of pleasant red buildings grouped 
around the greens, and trees in which the birds sing all 
night long. 

“In those mansions there are many porters. Nobody 
quite knows how many porters there are; some say six 
and some say seven. They seem to issue from a kind 
of porterarium like bees coming out of a hive. They wear 
lovely uniforms. 

“And then there is the boy. The boy manipulates the 
elevator, or, as rough men say, works the lift. He salutes 
in the style of a Guards officer, seizes me by the arm and 
guides me gently into the little box, which is full of looking- 
glasses, and takes me up to the wrong floor. Then he takes 
me down to the right one. Then he opens the box, seizes 
me by the arm again, guides me to my front-door, presses 
the electric-bell and salutes again. The door being opened, 
I have no more to do but trip over the step inside the 
entrance and here I am on my face in the atrium of my 
own flat. 

“Not that it really is the atrium. It is only part of the 
vestibulum, so to speak. All the doors of all the rooms 
in my flat open into this vestibulum. And when I say 
‘open’ I mean it. 

“When I shut a door it stays shut for about a minute 
and then opens again. ‘Give it a good hard slam,’ you 
murmur in that sagacious but irritating tone. Well, I do 
that. The door then stays shut for five minutes and opens 
again. When a gale is blowing all the doors and all the 
windows open and shut all the time. My flat is like a ship 
on the high seas, and I feel that the furniture ought to be 
lashed down and the fiddles put on the tables. 

“* Get in a good carpenter,’ you say at once. 

“I tell you, my dear fellow, my flat is full of good car- 
penters from morning to night. You can hardly stumble 








. I SIMPLY DIALLED ‘999."” 


over anywhere without stumbling over a good carpenter 
altering a door. And if it is not a good carpenter alteri 

a door it is a good electrician altering a plug. The place 
simply bristles with these virtuous men. 

“ My flat, as you may have gathered, is wired for heat 
and light. It is also wired for power and sound. It is so 
much wired that the floors resemble a shipwreck. 

“* A raffle of intorted cordage’: isn’t that what Srrven- 
SON says of a wreck somewhere? As I nearly always forget 
about this raffle, I keep pulling down electric-lights and 
telephones and radio-sets, which explode about me as if 
I were living in Madrid. Most of the places where the cordage 
is plugged in are behind sofas or bookcases, so that when 
I am not tripping over the cordage I am crawling round 
with the good carpenters and the good electricians trying 
to jam three large spikes into three small holes. 

“ But I do like my flat really. I have spoken about the 
vestibulum, which is narrow but neat. I have not spoken 
of the dormitorium, which is reached so easily without the 
toil of going upstairs. It is the place where you always 
find all the things which ought to have been somewhere else. 
The T'elephone Directory, for instance, or the hat-brush from 
the atrium, or the gramophone. I have even found the 
corkscrew there at times. And I have not spoken of the bal- 
neum, which is beautifully tiled. I should have preferred 
marble and mosaics, but they would not have been so warm. 
The floor of my balneum nearly scorches my bare feet, . 
for everywhere in my flat there is heat. In the vestibulum, 
in the lavatorium, in the refectorium—everywhere. I am 
always turning the heat on and off with a large key in the . 
walls when I am not crawling around on the carpet 
amongst the high-minded artisans. That is to say, if I 
can find the key. It was certainly in the sideboard yester- 
day: perhaps it would be lying on the bed. . . . 

“ Many people who write about flats seem to be annoyed 
by their neighbours. My neighbours never annoy me. 
It is true that there is a loose board overhead in the dormi- 
torium of the flat above. But there is also a loose board 
in my own dormitorium. So that when the flat above 
me stamps and creaks I remain perfectly calm. I just 
get out of bed and stamp and creak on my own loose board. 
I do it on the same principle as the old gentleman on the 
pavement in the horse-bus days who was flicked accidentally 
in the face by a driver’s whip. He ran after the bus, if you 
remember, and beat the conductor behind with his umbrella. 
I feel that one should always pay regard to the corporate 
entity of a block of flats. 

“ But the greatest blessing of flat-life is of course the 
radio-set. I have two. In a house I used to find that very 
often one did not hear the radio-set if it happened to be 
in a different room, or at best I could only hear one radio- 
set at once. But in a flat where all the doors keep opening 
with little clicks on to the same vestibulum all the time 
and there are two radio-sets going at once, nothing in the 
way of music and drama and instruction is denied to me. 

“ Luxembourg, London, Moscow, Paris, Rome—all meet 
and mingle in the vestibulum of my flat and wander about 
arm-in-arm from room to room. And when the heat is 
on and the plugs are in and the doors are opening freely 
and the water is pouring into the bath and the music inside 
is taken up by the birds in the trees that decorate the campus, 
my flat seems to me just like heaven in one of the grand 
old Ancient and Modern hymns.” 

; w — you exaggerate, Entwhistle or Burphinger,” 
said. 

“ Why? Isn’t your flat like that?” they asked in some 
surprise. 

“Not in the least,” I told them. 


“It is a place of 
perfect silence and perfect peace.” 


Evor. 
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We Want Woodpulp 


To think that that superb and lovely tree 

Will be but wood-pulp in a year or two 

To take the printed thoughts of fools like 
me 


And pass them on to imbeciles like 
; 


you ! 
Yon poplar, boy, yon aspen and yon 
spruce—— 


That, I confess, is not a very good 
line, but it will serve to lead me into 
some prose reflections on paper—or 
“newsprint,” as Fleet Street insists on 
calling its raw material. 

There is no natural object (unless it 
be a dog) which we love so well as a 
tree. At any moment we are ready to 
rhapsodize, to versify or simply to 
sentimentalize about trees, about 
woods,” about forests, copses and 
spinneys, about the wind in the willows, 
the blossom on the bough, the acorn 
and the oak, and so on. 

And even when the tree is cut down 
and becomes mere wood we love and 


praise it still, We are thrilled by 
ship’s timbers, by wood-fires, roof- 
trees, beams, spars, masts, panels, 
wood-cuts and even logs. 

How strange, then, that we do not 
realize and resent the affront that we 
offer increasingly to the noble tree! 
We cut it down untimely; we grind it 
out against a grindstone and convert 
it into “mechanical wood”; or by 
chemical action we remove “incrus- 
tants” and turn it into “chemical 
wood-pulp.” In either case it then 
becomes “‘newsprint,” and we print 
upon it all the worst possible news, 
all the odious outpourings of us poor 
journalists. 

Sir, is this the way to treat a tree? 

True, as I gather from my Ency- 
clopeedia, the best trees are not treated 
in this way. The oak and the elm, the 
chestnut and the cedar contribute little 
to the People’s Press. ‘The woods 
employed in Europe are mainly those 
of the Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris), the 
Norway spruce (Picea excelsa), the 
poplar (Populus alba), the aspen 
(Populus tremula), and, in America, 
the black spruce (Picea mariana), the 
red spruce (Picea rubra), the hemlock 


(Tsuga canadensis), the balsam fir 
(Abies balsamica), the poplar (Populus 
grandidentata) and the aspen (Populus 
tremuloides).” Mainly,in short, the trees 
you are rather tired of after the second 
thousand miles of Canada. 

Still, there is that aspen, that 
quivering, delicate aspen. Do you see, 
citizen, that, at your demand, it is 
going to be converted into a ponderous 
leading article, or, worse, a large and 
alarming headline? Its name, true, 1s 
Populus tremula, and that, to the un- 
classical, may make the transforma- 
tion logical. But is it right? 

Paper, citizen, and especially “ news- 
print,” is a fascinating theme, and I 
wish that I knew more about it. I 
know only what I can pick up from 
Encyclopedias and from muttering 
men in Fleet Street eating-houses. But 
I gather that there is quite a crisis in 
newsprint, oC 

No wonder. The higher the civilisa- 
tion the more paper is wanted. And 
the more wood-pulp is wanted for 
purposes other than paper manufac- 
ture. For Jane’s stocking, for example, 
and Jane’s cigarette-“‘ carton.” 

Men have made paper, it seems, out 
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of almost everything—linen, flax, rags, 
vegetables, old fishing-nets, scraps of 
parchment, in Burma the paper mul- 
berry (“most ancient of paper mate- 
rials’), waste cereal material, hemp, 
jute, straw, waste-paper, esparto grass 
and wood. 

But, according to my old Encyclo- 
pedia, “in spite of continuously rising 
prices, no new material of any real 
importance has appeared since esparto 
and wood first came into use about 
1860 and 1880 respectively.” 

That, no doubt, will be remedied. 
Some German chemist will show us how 
to make paper out of moss or seaweed, 
milk or sand, old razor-blades or dis- 
used tram-lines. 

But for the moment, I gather, we 
are overdoing the wood-pulp and 
making too large demands upon the 
tree. 

“Wood,” says my Encyclopedia 
(1929), “provides by far the largest 
portion of the world’s paper, and it is 
to wood that the world looks for the 
somewhat alarming demands of the 
future. The total consumption of wood 
per annum for paper is at present about 
40,000,000 tons of mostly coniferous 
wood, from which about 15,000,000 
tons of wood cellulose pulp for the 
paper industries are maintained. Hith- 
erto the forests of Europe and North 
America have met a very large propor- 
tion of the whole demand, and mainly 
by a prodigal process amounting to 
mere extermination, which has left, 
especially in North America, a legacy 
of difficult problems as possibly per- 
manent factors determining ultimate 
output.” 

Read that again, citizen, slowly. It 
was written, true, in 1929, and I dare 
say that some wise fellow has grown 
another tree or two since then. But 
now, I hear, they have begun to make 
Jane’s stockings out of wood-pulp too, 
and nearly all those little “cartons” 





and boxes and things you see in 
chemists’ and tobacconists’ shops. 

And a ghastly picture springs to the 
mind. Suppose that Jane insists on 
buying so many stockings and cigar- 
ettes that there is not enough wood- 
pulp left for John’s Morning Moon and 
Evening Sun and Sunday Soberer and 
Weekly Wail? 

That indeed would be the final and 
frightful triumph of Woman, who does 
not read our wood-pulp with half such 
care as she should, and, I am sure, 
would rather have a silk stocking than 
a leading article every time. 

But Man, we suppose, led by some 
brutal dictator, would resist. There 
would be a new and terrible sex-war, 
new and drasticsumptuary laws. Jane’s 


stockings to be strictly rationed, and 
John’s breakfast orgy of headlines and 
leading articles to be secured. 

Woman, no doubt, in fierce debate, 
would put the difficult question: After 
all, do leading articles and headlines 
spread more sunshine, etc., than arti- 
ficial silk stockings? Indeed, they 
might say acidly, are they less 
artificial ? 

Whatever they say, my money will 
be on Man in that struggle. For Man 
will have his newsprint. We all long 
to “‘get away from the newspapers and 
the telephone,” and I hope to do so 
soon. But what a bleak meal was that 
Bank Holiday breakfast—let us all 
confess it. Not an inch of newsprint, 
not an ounce of wood-pulp anywhere ; 
not a fire, not a flood, not a burglary 
or bombing. As my wife said, “one 
didn’t know what to do with one’s 
hands.” I sat and sipped my tea 
(which is all I have for breakfast) and 
gazed forlornly on an empty world. 

No, no, Sir; at all costs we must 
have more Populus tremula. A. P.H. 








Good News for Smith Minor 


“* There is tranquility in our school,’ says 
the headmaster. ‘The boys do homework 
if they wish, but not unless they wosh.’ ” 

Manchester Paper. 





“He stooped, his brown face mahogany 
with passion. Then it went suddenly 
mauve.”—From a Novel. 

Something must have gone against 
the grain. 
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“But, MopomM, 'r WOULDN’T M£AN ANYTHING WITHOUT THAT.” 
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The Situation in a Bombshell 


THE crop of recent unfounded rumours about Pentagonia, 
Octagonia, Hexagonia and Tetrahedronia is due to the fact 
that all these countries, while not at war (for they agreed 
years ago not to make war, and national honour is a sacred 
thing, up to a point), are engaged in conflicts of one kind 
or another. 


Octagonia, for instance, is carrying out a civilising mission 
in Decagonia, a small backward country incapable of 
understanding the grandeur of military ideals and littered 
with radium deposits. It is felt that those Decagonians 
alive at the end of the campaign will have a clearer compre- 
hension of the Octagonian point of view; but by then, of 
course, this will not matter. 

A deputation from the government of Hexagonia, which 
has a lot of useless ideals but happily forbears to act upon 
them, protested to the Octagonian dictator that if the 
process of civilising the backward races were persisted in 
there would soon not be a single uncivilised corner left 
on earth, and nobody's life would be worth a moment’s 
purchase. 

The dictator replied that nobody's life should be worth a 
moment's purchase anyway. “The importance of non- 
Octagonian human life,” he went on, “has been greatly 
exaggerated. The important thing is national prestige. 
In any community who is the man who has the most 
prestige, who is the most looked-up to and the most 
respected? Obviously the man of unspotted honour: the 
man nobody can trust to keep a promise, the man out for 
everything he can get, the man who is ready to prove he is 
right by unhesitatingly knocking out anyone who thinks 
him wrong. Similarly with nations. Octagonia will leave 


no bomb undropped in the effort to heighten her prestige 
among the nations to whose ludicrous opinions she does 
not, by the way, pay the slightest attention.” 

The Hexagonian representatives retired to think out this 
speech in the confident hope that they would eventually 
find it to have been conciliatory. 

The reason for the struggle at present going on between 
Pentagonia and Tetrahedronia is ideological too. It started 
ostensibly because some Pentagonian cinema-proprietors 
dressed their commissionaires in uniforms resembling those 
of the Tetrahedronian “ Purple Guard ”’ ; but the fundamental 
lack of sympathy between Pentagonia and Tetrahedronia 
is due to the fact that neither likes the other’s form of 
government. 

The “True Democrats” who rule Tetrahedronia—headed 
by the dictator, who saves them the trouble—are of 
opinion that the Pentagonian government is an assemblage 
of bloodthirsty upstarts; while the head, or dictator, of the 
‘Genuine Democratic Party,” in whose hands rest the 
destinies of Pentagonia, believe that the Tetrahedronian 
rulers are nothing more nor less than bloodthirsty upstarts, 
One side, by killing the greatest possible number of the 
other, will of course prove itself beyond all doubt the less 
bloodthirsty of the two. 

On the non-cultural front there is Hexagonia, which is 
straining every nerve and arming as fast as it can in a 
desperate attempt to stay out of all possible conflicts, 
“The situation seems at a casual glance,” said the Prime 
Minister in a recent speech, ‘‘to be threatening. But I 
am confident that with the sterling commonsense of the 
Hexagonian people behind us, or somewhere, you may 
rely upon us, if not to muddle through, at any rate to 
muddle,” 

“The situation is hopeless,” he also declared recently, 
‘but not serious.” This is believed to have been some kind 
of a mistake. 

There is a Hexagonian conflict, but it is internal. It is 
between those who wish Hexagonia to intervene in the 
Octa-Decagonian trouble, those who wish her to intervene 
in the Pentago-Tetrahedronian affair, those who wish her 
to intervene in both, those who wish her to intervene in 
neither, those who wish her to mediate in one and/or the 
other, those who don’t, and thirty-seven sandy-haired men 
who are organising an anti-Semitic movement. 

From time to time disturbances break out among these 
factions, and are put down with a hand as iron as 
necessity to avoid revolution will allow. It is well known 
that the Hexagonian people will put up with anything, 
but that they must not be driven too far. In fact nobody 
has ever managed to drive them too far. 

Recently a “bouncing bomb” of the kind now being used 
by Octagonia against Decagonia bounced over the frontier 
into Hexagonia and interrupted a mass meeting at which 
the Prime Minister was telling the assembled crowd how 
grateful they should be to the Government for so many years 
of unbroken peace. 

“T need hardly say that peace in this connection, as in 
all others,” the Prime Minister reminded his audience, 
“means ‘warfare, in which Hexagonia has managed so far 
to avoid participating.’ ” 


At this point the bomb exploded and blew half the hall 
to pieces, but the remainder of the audience, with the 
sterling commonsense, phlegm, enthusiasm, intelligence, 
lack of observation, love of fair play, determination and 
inability to recognise defeat characteristic of the Hexa- 
gonian people, recognising from the speaker’s intonation 
that he expected them to cheer and that his feelings would 
be hurt if they did not, cheered. R. M. 
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Dear Auntie 


Each winter we have a new pas- 
time. Last year, for instance, it was 
darts; the year before that it was jig- 
saw puzzles; and this year it is writing 
to Aunt Ethel in Australia. When I 
say writing I don’t really mean writing. 
I mean intending to write or beginning 
to write, for no actual letter has vet 
been completed. 

But on dark evenings, when we are 
left alone, I will say, “Shall we go to 
the pictures to-night?” and Diana 
will reply, “ No, there’s nothing worth 
seeing. Let’s write to Aunt Ethel 
instead,” 

So we get the notepaper and | take 
out my pen and write with bold con- 
fidence the date (which is generally 
wrong) at the top of the page just 
opposite our telephone number (which 
has been changed since we had our 
notepaper printed and now belongs, | 
believe, to a marine stationer). ‘It is 
then that the difficulty starts, and last 
night, when we made another great 
effort, we met with the usual obstacles. 

‘What are you going to say!” 
Diana asked. 

“* Dear Aunt Ethel,’ 
feeling fairly safe there 

“* Dear Auntie Ethel, ~ Diana 
corrected. “I know it’s childish but 
she says it sounds so much less formal.” 

“But her name,” [ pointed out, “is 
Ethel, not Yethel. And Auntie Ethel 
is distinetly harder to pronounce 
properly.” 

“Well, you’re not pronouncing it, 
you re writing it.” 

“The first rule in writing a 
began warmly, and then realised that 
it would be useless. * All right, then.” 

“Well, just put “Dear Auntie,’ ” 
Diana suggested, being gracious in 
victory. “After all it’s not very im- 
portant. What matters is what we're 
going to tell her.” 

“I thought,” I ventured, “we 
might just say that we were well and 
hope she is too, and send her our love.” 

“I think if you're going to send a 
letter all the way to Australia,” said 
Diana, “ you might put more in it than 
that. Besides,” she added a little 
cryptically, “she used to be a school- 
mistress and she'll expect something 
better.” 

Unless you have aunts of your own in 
Australia you probably think that it’s 
pertectly esay to fill up one or two 
pages with an account of the more 
important incidents in your life in the 
past twelve months. Few literary 
exercises are in fact more difficult. 
All the things we ‘ve done that would 


I replied, 


interest her,” I explained in support of 


this thesis, “she wouldn't approve of. 
And all the things she’s likely to 
approve of aren't interesting.” 

“You could tell her that the 
weather's very good for the time of the 
year. 

“But by the time she gets the letter 
it will almost certainly be raining 
again. And anyway the weather here 
doesn't affect Aunt Ethel in the slight- 
est. Shall LT ask her how BrapMAN is 
batting this vear?”’ 

“She knows nothing about cricket. 
Why not tell her about your sprained 
ankle?” 

“ Because it’s better now. And I’m 
not interested in her ailments, so 
there's no reason why she should worry 
about mine.” 

“You could tell her that 
got a scholarship at Oxford.’ 

But it wouldn’t be true. What he 
did get was an exhibition at Cam- 
bridge. 

* Are you sure ? 
Oxford.” 


John's 


I thought it was 











“No, Cambridge,” I asserted. ‘‘ But 
it’s no good telling her something 
we're not surea bout ourselves, anyway. 
Besides, she never really knew John. 
She went away while he was quite tiny.” 

“T know,” Diana said brightly after 
& pause, 

“What?” 

“We've just time to get to the 
pictures. And I've just remembered 
there’s a Donald Duck to see.” 

We left it at that. We generally do 
leave it at that. But soon we really 
shall have to get down to it, for this 
morning we received a quite unexpected 
letter from Aunt Ethel in Australia. A 
chatty little bulletin it was, that told 
us all about the weather in Australia 
and just what effect it was having on 
Aunt Ethel’s hay-fever, and how well 
BRADMAN had played when she had last 
seen him, and what a good time her son 
Eric was having at Sydney University. 

What really stung us, though, was 
the postscript, in which she said that 
we seemed to have completely for- 
gotten her. 








“ON THE stack ONES, Maritpa!”™ 
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At the Pictures 


Frencu Frums and LILy 


Ir the performers in foreign 
films were to speak English in- 
stead of having to depend on 
captions, the competition would 
be dangerous. And especially 
so just now with the films that 
the French are making, in which 
a captivating naturalness of 
acting, combined with the 
strictest economy of method 
and a logical use of accessories, 
makes for an unusual factual 
illusion. Even when it is 
largely by captions that, to 
foreigners, the sense is com- 
municated, this illusion is nota- 
ble; to the French ear and 
eye it must be overwhelming. 

At the moment we are far 
from the romantic gaieties of 
Réné Cia, with the spirit of 
Henri Murcer in the back- 
ground and rippling notes 
accompanying every movement of the 
puppets. We have even passed from 
the splendid inventiveness and inso- 
lence of Sacna Gurrry and are experi- 
encing a realistic interlude, with 
the great Raimu as the central 
figure. We saw him the other 
day at Studio One in Un Carnet 
de Bal: he is here again, at the 
Curzon, in Gribouille. 

When the film was called 
Gribouille there was, no doubt, 
behind it the idea that a modern 
representation of the proverbial 
French simpleton would be 
unfolded; but Ramv’s genius 
soon made nonsense of that, 
and we have a man of flesh 
and blood before us all the 
time, diffusing the very ess- 
ence of middle-class French 
phlegm, French humour, French 
impluse, French fatalism, French 
materialism, French despair, 
French resiliency. 

The story is simple. A young 
girl, Jeanne, played exquisitely 
by MicwELe Moraan, is being 
tried for the murder of her 
lover; and Morestan, or Raimv, 
who keeps a bicycle shop, is 
summoned to the jury. Believ- 


ing her innocent, he persuades Cong . ae 
Lucius B, Blynn 


Suzette. . . . + « » Laty Pow 


the other eleven to vote his 
way and Jeanne is acquitted, 
Later, down and out, she asks 
Morestan for help, and by dint of a 
little harmless fibbing he introduces 
her into his house and business, and 
the trouble, which not only filmgoers 
but ordinary observant people would 


expect, follows: Madame Morestan be- 
comes suspicious; Mdlle. Morestan’s 
fiancé tends to unfaithfulness; young 
Morestan falls in love with her and 
becomes a thief; Morestan himself, 


THE PERSUASIVE JURYMAN 


Camille Morestan . eee 


although his heart loses no single auri- 
ferous grain, has to lie really hard and 
loses his good temper. 

The end is inconclusive, but never 


DISCOVERY IN THE JUNGLE 


‘ . . Jack Oakie 


the acting, which is superb through- 
out. How I wish that the caption 
device could be superseded so that 
such films as these might have general 
circulation ! 


. Epwarp Evererr Horton 


In Hitting a New High, Laity Pons, 
the soprano, displays a virtuosity that 
is very remarkable. Homelier notes 
from the heart, or at any rate from the 
chest, may be more suited to human 

nature’s daily food, but there 
can be no doubt that this artist 
has a wonderful control of a 
wonderful voice, and how she 
can get up there without a 
step-ladder is a mystery. More. 
over, sounds can never have 
been recorded with more clarity 
than by the mechanism em. 
ployed in this film. 

But hitting new highs is not 
Li.y’s only gift: she can tame 
birds too; and the mynah, or 
whatever creature it is that 
sits on her wrist, and on oceca- 
sion accompanies her with a 
mellow whistle, and afterwards 
penetrates to a food-box for 
refreshment, is to be envied. 
Our feathered friends have in- 
deed no little importance 
throughout, for, lacking the 
attentions of the parrot which 

clings to his neck through several 
emotional moments at the end, Ep- 
warkb Everetr Horton would not be 
half so funny. 

I was not always too much 
attracted by the presence of 
this actor in the cast; but in 
future I shall welcome it, for 
he has forgotten that old trick 
of misunderstanding the first 
time, and is now a very accept- 
able comedian, both as a big- 
game hunter and as a patron 
of music. It is worth a visit 
to the picture merely to hear 
him say, “I could use a nice 
giraffe over my mantelpiece.” 

The giraffe, however, eludes 
him, but, in addition to birds, 
Hitting a New High introduces 
us to a real live lion; and how 
it was trained to lay low, and 
then to roam about seeking 
whom it might devour, and then 
to lay low again, is another my# 
tery. And with Jack OAKIB, 
growing rounder and rounder, 80 
appetisingly near too! E. V. L. 


Hara-Kiri Corner 


“First Spence drove hard in, then 
Ponting got through and gave to 
Clifton, but offside spoilt the chances, 
Ponting should have shot himself. 
Football Report in Derbyshire Paper. 


“Colour has been lent to this theory by 
the fact that whenever Mr. de Valera has 
conducted negotiations with British states 
men they have collapsed.”—Jrish Paper. 


We hardly like to ask what the theoryis. 
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Decadence 


OF all the subjects perennially aired 


in the newspapers the decadence of 


Modern Youth is perhaps the most 
constant, and as a Modern Youth | 
cannot help feeling that the space 
would be better devoted to the de- 
cadence of other sections of the com- 
munity. But when | write stiff letters 
to my favourite morning and evening 
newspapers on the subject they just 
ignore them, Here are a few that | 
have launched forth into the blue and 
that have not reached the dignity of 
print, no doubt because the editors 
were secretly in the pay of powerful 
organisations representing those at- 


tacked. 


BARONETS ON THE DOWN-CRADE 


Srr,—Can we hope that England will 
regain her equilibrium until the bar- 
onets of the realm once again realise 
their responsibilities? In the old days 
baronets used to wear fierce mous- 
taches and endeavour to lure village 
maidens away from their poor but 
honest swains. The almost total 
cessation of this admirable practice 
has struck a death-blow to the 
character of rural England. Not only 
have the baronets become insipid (and 
in many cases whiskerless), but the 
village swains, finding no opposition, 
lack the backbone of their fathers 

Yours regretfully, 
Mopern Youn, 


THe Dacapence or Rurat DEANS 


Str,—Surely one has not to look far 
for the root causes of the present 
parlous situation at home and abroad ! 
England will never again be the good 
old England that we knew until her 
Rural Deans revert to the habits of the 
last century. We all have a pleasant 
picture in our minds of the ideal 
tural Dean. He should be stout and 
should ride a fat horse perpetually 
down country lanes. I met a Rural 
Dean at a cocktail-party the other day. 
He was lean and cadaverous and his 
conversation was exclusively about 
carburettors, Need I say more! 
Yours sadly, 

Mopern Your. 


Moruers-1n-Law Fats Orr 


Sir,—May I suggest that what is 
needed to revive the ancient greatness 
of our country is a return to form of the 
mother-in-law? In the good old days 
the mothers-in-law of England made all 
the difference to the average home and 


“Look AT THE TWO DARLINGS BE 


prevented married couples from falling 
into the state of easy complacence which 
we find to-day. Apart from the dele- 
terious effect of the new type of easy- 
voing mother-in-law upon the char- 
acter of the populace, she has brought 
ruin to the music-hall industry by 
killing one of the five jokes on which 
comedians used to exist, 
Yours brokenly, 
Mopern Youru, 


Tie DECADENCE OF GRANDMOTHERS 


Sir,—The present state of the world 
is attributed to many causes, but I feel 
that the main reason why things have 
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gone from bad to worse is the deca- 
dence of the modern grandmother. In 
my young days grandmothers were full 
of dignity and serene kindliness, and 
their attitude to the younger genera- 
tion was all that could be desired. The 
modern grandmother is a_ flighty 
creature with no sense of decorum and 
treats her grandchildren almost as 
equals. I called on my own grand- 
mother last week with a quantity of 
eggs, and hoped to spend a pleasant 
and restful afternoon explaining to her 
how to eat them, but I found her 
playing squash with her husband. 
Yours disgustedly, 
Mopern YOouruH. 
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The Spirit of the Age 


“Lapres and Gentlemen, it is a 
great gratification to see so many here 
this evening, and I am sure you all 
agree that the question of Air-Raid 
Precautions is one that concerns us all. 
Our motto, if you know what I mean, 
should be, so to speak, that A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine, and with that end 
in view I am now going to sit down and 
call upon Sir Horace Bird, J.P., to tell 
us what he thinks, if anything, on one 
of the most urgent questions of the 
day.” 

* Friends—for I will not on such an 
occasion, call ladies and gentlemen 

Friends, what our Chairman 
has said you will not be surprised to 
know that we have met here in order 
to decide whether we in Ham-St.- 
Willonghby wish, or, on the other 
hand, don’t wish, to take precautions 
in the event of an air-raid. What | 
mean is, do we or do we not want all 
this gas-mask business in the village ’ 
I hope everyone is going to say exactly 
what he or she happens to think with- 
out fear or favour, a8 we say on the 
Bench-—ha-ha-ha——” 

* Ha, ha, ha- 

and therefore | have no intention 
of prejudicing any of you beforehand 
by any hint of my own views. I may 
think it all a bit of a pig in a poke, as 
they say, after all, why the dev—why 
on earth should anybody want to drop 
bombs on Ham-St.-Willoughby’ But 
here it is, some people are never satis- 
fied unless they’re spending public 
money all over the place and working 
up an excitement about nothing at all, 
and once that kind of nonsense gets 
started, heaven only knows where it 
may all end. But this, as they say, is 
a free country, and it’s the pride of 
every Englishman to know that he can 
always get a hearing, however much 
of a crank he may be and however 
ignorant of his subject, and so | 
suppose there's nothing for it but to 
be open-minded, whatever tommy-rot 
other people may choose to talk. Now 
I daresay you've heard enough of 
me 

“No, no!” 

80 I'm not going to say anything 
more, Perhaps one of the ladies will 
say a few words. Thank you very 
much, Miss Littlefog ; that’s the spirit.” 

“Mr. Chairman, and Sir Horace and 
Lady Bird, and Canon Pramm and 
everybody, this is a very interesting 
question indeed, and I'm sure every- 
body, or almoxt everybody, will agree 
with me that it concerns we women 
just as much as it does you men, 


‘You KNOW aS YOU Come ovT or CLaP- 
HAM COMMON GOING TOWARDS BALHAM 








because warfare under modern con- 
ditions isn't really any respecter of 
persons, and if gas and stuff is dropped 
on Ham-St.-Willoughby it’s just as 
likely to be on us as on you. More, in a 
way, because you'll be in the open air 
and can run away—not that I mean 
anyone would run in any cowardly 
spirit of course—but we're much more 
likely to be in the kitchen or some- 
where where escape would be more diffi- 
cult. So that leads me on to what I was 
saying, that we really ought to have 
protection of some kind, even if it's 
only a gas-mask. And I'd like to put 
in one word, if I may, for asking the 
post-office, or Miss Lamb’s shop, or 
both, to stock them so that we can be 
patriotic and buy them locally instead 
of all this dashing to Cottonworth, 
which may be cheap but certainly isn’t 
British. Only the other day, when it 
was a question of getting tea-cups and 
saucers in quite a large quantity for 
the club, I was very sorry indeed to 
hear of its being got at Cottonworth 
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“ You can’t manry Grera Ganso UNTIL 
YOU GROW UP, 80 DO 8TOP BEING A BAKY 
ABOUT IT.” 


when it would have been just as easy, 
if not easier, to ask Miss Lamb——” 

“Forgive me, Miss Littlefog, but 
aren't you getting the least little bit 
away from the point! Interesting 
though it all is, our time is rather 
limited-——” 

“Oh, quite, quite. I'm so sorry, 
Canon Pramm. Then I think really 
that’s all I have to say, except that | 
do hope the gas-masks aren't going to 
be made too expensive.” 

“A very sound point, Miss Littlefog 
—very sound indeed. Yes, Miss 
Fortinbrace ?”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I’m simply going to 
say one single word. It’s all very well 
to talk like this about precautions and 
making arrangements for gas-masks 
and ambulances and no lights, but 
what's going to happen to our pets is 
what I want to know. In my opinion 
the first thing to be settled before we 
bother about anything else is whether 
the Government is prepared to issue 
gas-masks for our dogs, cats, goldfish, 
horses, parrots, canary-birds and so on, 
As representative of Our Dumb Friends 
League in this parish, | wish to stress 
that point.” 

“Thank you, Miss Fortinbrace, 
thank you. A pertinent question in- 
deed. Perhaps our secretary will make 
anote ...¢ Thank you. [ think Mr, 
Cyril Pledge, Junior, has something to 
say to us?” 

“One only wants to say definitely 
that one simply can’t associate oneself 
with all this talk of Air-Raid Pre- 
cautions. Speaking as a modern—and 
probably the only one in this room, 
if not in the whole of Ham-St.-Wil- 
loughby—one simply has to say this. 
It's an utterly outmoded idea that an 
air-raid would be a disaster. Actually, 
the sooner this whole country is wiped 
out the better for civilisation. The 
British race is really too, too dim nowa- 
days, and one couldn’t reconcile it to 
one’s ideology in any way to encour- 
age its survival. Absolutely definitely 
not.” 

“Mr. Cyril Pledge has— No, 
really, Sir Horace, in my capacity of 
Chairman of this meeting, | must beg 
you to sit down again. Mr. Cyril 
Pledge, as | was saying Gentle- 
men, I must ask you to remember that 
you are entirely out of order in throwing 
Mr. Cyril Pledge out of- Very well, 
Sir Horace, if you insist, then throw 
his hat after him. Order, please!” — 

“Shall I enter Mr. Cyril Pledges 
remarks in the minutes! Or those 
that Sir Horace Bird is making now ‘ 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Hinge. Not on 
any account. We will resume our most 
interesting discussion on the question 
of Air-Raid Precautions.” E. M. D. 
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‘Aut I Ask i8 A TALL SHIP AN’ A STAR TO STEER ‘ER By.’” 
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(A catalogue issued by the National Central Library shows that there are 23,115 different periodicals appearing 
now in the British [sles.) 


“Listen!” I cried. (And she, “1 am listening, dear.”) 
“Shall the bard be mute, shall the songster hold his tongue 
And leave this wonderful item of news unsung, 

This message of cheer 

For all long-suffering souls who serve the Muses?! 

Nay, nay! Let each man strike 

The lyre or the drum—or anything else he chooses. 
Here's news if you like 

The merriest news I have heard this many a year. . . 
The periodicals of these Isles, 1 see, 

Number—in thousands, mark you—twenty and three; 
No less!” (And she said, “ Dear me!”) 


“To think,” I cried, .“ that to every corner and nook 

These periodicals peacefully penetrate! 

The poorest in wit, the lowest in mental state, 

The veriest gook 

Must thrill at the thought of that three-and-twenty 
thousand.” 

(And she said, “ Yes, dear—go on.”) 

“Papers,” I cried, “are appearing in Crewe and Cowes and 

Craigellachie and Strathdon, 

In Machrihanish and Henley-on-Thames and Hook; 

There are periodicals read—or I'll eat my hat 

In Wieck and Wigan and Salop and Symonds Yat; 

Whatya know about that? 


Listen again, my love.” (And she stifled a yawn.) 

“The breath-taking figure is two— three—one-—one—five ; 
Like the stars in the sky, or the multiple bees in a hive, 
Or the codfish’s spawn, 

But far more varied; from scavenger to scholar 

Each sort of man has his voice; 

You pays your penny or bob or your half-a-dollar 

And you takes your choice. 

Here is the birth of Progress and Culture’s dawn; 

Think of the wisdom and beauty, think of the joy 
They carry to millions; think of the folk they employ ; 
Think of their cheques. Oh, boy!” 


“Um!” she said, And I, “ Let the radiant sun 

Of Literature rise and lighten these darkened times, 

Let it shine on the makers of books and stories and rhymes ; 

There is now begun 

An age of readers when he who does the writing 

Shall rank as a demi-god.” 

And, yawning, she said, ‘ Yes, terribly exciting ; 

But what's really odd 

Is the fact that in all these thousands there shouldn’t be 
one- 

Not a single one—that will publish the things you write; 

And there wouldn't be one if their number were infinite. 

That’s a staggering thought. Good-night!” H. B. 
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Letters to Officialdom 
VIlIL—Re Home Defence 


To The Manager, The War Office (Com- 
plaints Dept.), Whitehall, Lonion, 
S.W.1. 

Dear Strx,—I have written three 
times to ask how to make my garage 
bomb-proof. Is it that you have too 
much other business on hand to attend 
to this matter, or should I have ad- 
dressed myself to (a) the Home Office 
or (6) the Air Ministry or (c) my local 
garage’ If I am right in applying to 
you, however, may I point out that we 
have a claim to preferential attention 
in that we are quite close to a hospital. 
When I say “quite close,” I mean a 
distance of about three miles; but if 
you read the newspapers you will 
know that an error of three miles is 
nothing to the bombers of certain 
forcign countries, just as an error of 
three miles is nothing to certain news- 
papers. 

That, however, is beside the point. 
| am a patriot, my wife is a patriot, 
and we are instillmg patriotism into 
our daughter, so we want a bomb-proof 


shelter. We have chosen the garage 
because it already has a good concrete 
roof and gives access to the well, down 
which we could all climb if the bomb- 
ing was exceptionally violent. It is a 
wide well, not too deep, and has but 
three feet of water in it. We should just 
have to have gum-boots and a box to 
stand on. The only real inconvenience 
is the accumulation of poisonous gas at 
the bottom, but this would not affect 
us as of course we should be wearing 
gas-masks. 

In the first of my three letters to you 
I sketched a rough elevation of the 
garage. (Was this quite clear? The 
line A~B was the roof—and of course 
still is; the line c—-p is the floor; and the 
curved lines a—c and B-D are the brick 
walls, which sag. They sag because 
they are old and the concrete is three 
inches thick.) 

Here is the elevation in case you have 
lost the one I sent you— 
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“I FORGOT TO TAKE THEM THEIR BREADCRUMBS ON MY 
WAY THROUGH THE PARK THIS MORNING.” 


Should the concrete be any thicker? 
If so, shall I put in two cross-pieces— 
from a to p and B to c—on the principle 
of the inverted arch in Wells Cathe. 
dral? These obviously would have to 
be movable, otherwise I couldn’t get 
the car in and out. (The one in Wells 
Cathedral, by the way, is the chancel 
arch, so of course no difficulty at all 
with cars arises there.) 

During a raid I should keep the car 
in the garage, so that we should be able 
to sit down in comfort. The lights also 
would be useful in case the electric 
mains were put out of action, and in 
cold weather the engine could be run 
to keep us warm. As we should have 
our gas-masks on the carbon monoxide 
fumes would be no more dangerous 
than the gas in the well. 

A propos of gas-masks, must we use 
the official ones? They do look so 
clumsy and they lack individuality. I 
ask because my wife has designed and 
knitted three of a peculiarly ingenious 
nature, each in different coloured wool. 
(My wife’s is beige, my daughter's 
green, and mine a mulberry shade.) 
When not in use they slip round the 
neck and are indistinguishable from 
woollen mufflers. They can be pulled 
up round the head and the respirator 
attached in less time than it takes to 
tell. 

The respirator itself is fashioned out 
of a cocoa-tin, in which is kept a little 
manganese dioxide. In an emergency 
a thimbleful of water is poured into 
the tin to unite with the manganese 
dioxide and produce (as you may or 
may not know) pure oxygen, and the 
tin is then attached by means of hooks 
and eyes to the mask. To save time we 
each carry a thimble of our own. Care 
must be taken not to tilt the tin when 
it is on, as this gives one a mouth- 
ful of manganese and water instead of 
pure oxygen. But for this they seem to 
me to be ideal for their purpose. I ran 
the car for ten minutes in the closed 
garage the other day, and then, with 
the mask on, walked in and out again 
with no other ill-effect than a slight 
cut on the lip from the tin. (A jam-jar 
would probably be better if it were 
not so heavy. A flower-pot would 
serve admirably but for the hole in the 
bottom.) 

Please let me know about the garage 
as soon as possible. If you could 
arrange for a test I should be most 
grateful. I am ready to overlook the 
lack of attention paid to my previous 
correspondence, as I understand that 
there has been a departmental re- 
shuffle in the War Office recently. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 

P.S.—I think we shall have to have 
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an official mask for our dog, however, 
because he worried the one my wife 
knitted for him and the wool laddered. 








One Better 





THE train was just drawing out of 
Basingstoke when there was a confused 
shouting on the platform, the door was 
flung violently open and a young man 
fell into the carriage, dragging after 
him a heavy suitcase. He picked him- 
self up, put his suitcase on the rack, 
apologised to the old man whose toe he 
had trodden on, to the lady (for knock- 
ing her magazine out of her hand), and 
to me (for putting his suitcase on my 
hat). Then he sat down in the remain- 
ing corner-seat and for the next five 
minutes there was peace while he re- 
covered his breath. 

“Thank Heaven I caught it!” he 
said to me, at length catching my eye. 
“T’m due to be best man at a wedding 
this afternoon, and I shall only just 
make it as it is.” 

“Oh?” I said politely. “And 
where,” I inquired, more as a proof 
that I bore him no animosity for a 
squashed hat than because I was 
interested—“ where is the wedding ?”’ 

‘ Andover,” he sighed, running his 
handkerchief round the inside of a very 
moist collar, “‘and if I——” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted gently, 
“but are you under the impression that 
this train is going to Andover / Because 
if so you are going to be rather late for 
your wedding.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, “He told 
me this was the down-train.” 

“So it is, but it’s not going to 
Andover. That’s on the other line. 
The next stop is Micheldever.” 

He groaned and sank back in his 
seat the picture of abject misery. 
*“ Scuppered!’’ he moaned. “ Now what 
am I going to do?” 

“You could get out at Micheldever 
and cut across country; but even so 
you'll probably be much too late.” 

The prospective best man continued 
to look haggardly at me. “It was that 
fool of a boy at the bookstall. He told 
me it was non-stop to Andover. Are 
you absolutely sure it’s the wrong 
line?” : 

“Of course I am. 
Micheldever myself.” 

‘In that case,” remarked the old 
gentleman opposite me, “you had 
better change at Andover. Because 
that is the next stop.” 

“What nonsense!” I cried. “Why, 
[ made a special point of asking.” 

‘And who did you ask?”’ said the 
old lady. 
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“Well, actually it was the girl with 
that lunch-waggon thing.” 

“Then you would have done far 
better,” she said pointedly, “if you 
had asked the bookstall boy. Because 
he seemed to know.” 

And the annoying thing is that she 
was right. I went to see the wedding at 
Andover. A quiet ceremony, but very 
pleasant, and of course it helped to fill 
in the time waiting for the next train 
back, Roan A PRAY a 





Bradman, the Rain-Reverser 
“Bradman, by cleverly reversing the bat- 
ting list and principally the rain, saved Aus- 
tralia at a critical period.” . 
Tasmanian Paper. 


“* Last orders’ was called 11.45 p.m., and 
the party wended its various ways to the 
restive couch, with the unanimous wish of 
‘Pull out the next one.’ "Trade Paper. 


“ Whoa, nightmare!” 


French Leave 


ADIEU, mes petites pantoufles fanées, 


Amies depuis tant d’années! 
Point de pompoms maintenant, ni de 
talons, 
Vous n’étes plus trés convenables 
pour le salon 
De Madame. Mais oui, tournez vite le 
dos, 
Car voici mes souliers nouveaux, 
Mais ils n’auront jamais une douceur 
telle que le votre. Bah! 
Ces autres la! 
Mesquines, pauvres, et sans semelles, 
Vous resterez pour moi, les plus 
belles, 
Et il faut étre philosophe, petites 
pantoufles, car hélas! 
Tout casse, tout lasse, tout passe, 
V.G. 
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Very New Member. “ Parvon, BUT WHAT WAS IT YOU SAID ONE DOES WITH DIVOTS? ” 
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On, to be desperately ill, 
To he undisguisedly still 
With the iily-white hands of one’s 
favourite friends 
Assembling one’s breadcrumbs at will! 


Oh, to have lost a few stone, 
To be only just holding one’s own, 
To be nobly ignoring how slowly one 
mends 
But not quite submerging each moan! 


Oh, to lie low like a lake 
And not to be shaken awake, 
To have things hushed and dimmed, 
Aunt Eliza suppressed, 
And Hide-and-Seek banned for one’s 
sake! * 


Oh, to be breathing one’s last, 
To be sinking feet first but not fast, 
To have no getting endlessly dressed 
and undressed 
And even one’s sister aghast! 


Oh, to be smothered in sun 
And listen to grates being done, 
And “to find oneself constantly 
sponged and admired 
And everyone loving to one! 


Oh, to go blank like a cow 
With eau-de-Cologne on one’s brow, 
Too enfeebled to handle one’s pen 
and too tired 
To see the dear Vicar just now! 


Oh, to be sheltered from strain 
And tucked up again and again, 
To have something high-sounding 
that’s certain to swell, 
But not to be really in pain! 


Oh, to have nothing to do 
But suffer a season or two, 
And, oh, to get suddenly desperately 
well 
As soon as one’s Finals are through! 
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1788—1938 
“1 little thought when I landed here that the settlement I founded 
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It DOESN'T SEEM VERY HOMELIKE.’ 


“Weis, MADAM, THIS I8 REALLY 


A ‘LUXURY FLAT.’ 
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Riley’s Rink 

Dan Riley’s recent and impassioned 
request for a licence allowing him to 
provide the Rathberry people with a 
roller-skating rink for a certain number 
of hours every night had a marked 
effect upon the visiting District Justice. 
Indeed it was affirmed by one dis- 
interested witness, whose brief evidence 
in a subsequent trespass case entitled 
him to a seat in the District Court that 
day, that the suggestion “ tee-totally 
oblitherated the D.J., an’ when he 
could utther a syllabus at all his voice 
was only the half of its volume. ‘Do 
you really think, Misther Riley,’ he 
says then, ‘that there’s an out-an’- 
out public demand for the like in this 
village, where they have a dance-hall 
already?’ An’ Dan said that there was 
a demand all right. ‘The way it is, 
Your Worship,’ he says, ‘ the people is 
very near wore out dancin’, ‘tis goin’ 
on for so long now. Sure the big end 
of the public here is mad to know how 
to roller-shkate. We'll have it in a 
markwee, Your Worship,’ says he, ‘ in 


me own paddock, wid a boorded floor ; 
an’ there won't be anny interference 
wid anny other part of the town. Sure 
a markwee is altogether ruzzer an’ 
more airier nor a hall.’ ‘You can have 
your licence so,’ says the D.J. to stop 
his ould chat, ‘for you’re nothing if 
you're not go-ahead,’ he says; an’ off 
wid Dan Riley lookin’ as plazed as if 
the kettle was boilin’.” 

In spite of Mr. Riley’s assurance in 
court that he was only fulfilling a long- 
felt want in the little town, this 
witness's report was the first Rathberry 
had heard of the innovation. Most of 
the older people were, like the District 
Justice, ‘‘ tee-totally oblitherated ” 
with astonishment, but among the 
younger set some approval was ex- 
pressed. 

In the mind of the proprietor of the 
one and only dance-hall the reaction 
was bitter, and was not sweetened by 
the many reports of Dan’s remarks 
concerning dancing, which, according 
to him, was now a thing of the past. 
“Himself an’ his rink!” his rival said 
contemptuously. ‘That fella was 
always an’ ever too high for the sterrup 
an’ not high enough for the saddle, as 


the sayin’ is. Wait till he has a few of 
them misguided people concussed upon 
the floor an’ suin’ for damage, an’ he'll 
have less talk, for because them rollers 
can give you a woeful toss. Hadn't I 
a nephyah in Dublin an’ the yokes 
rowled from undher him one time on 
a cement road, an’ when he come-to 
nothin’ would do him but he was a 
high-up member of the Dail. Right 
enough he orated for half a day, an’ 
all about very little.” 

The Grand Gala Opening Night was 
fixed for Halloween. According to the 
optimistic posters the big attraction 
would be ** World-shaking Demonstra- 
tion by Expert.” When that was 
ended the new floor would then be at 
the disposal of the general public, who, 
having hired skates on the premises, 
could then, as the unconsciously 
candid publication went on to say, 
“practise the Rocker with no re- 
straint.” 

a wn Ed * 4 

Watched by a circle of spectators 
several deep, the Demonstrator, clad 
in tight-fitting black apparel that 
included black gloves, swooped about 
the floor-space at an alarming rate 
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REMEMBER ‘SUAVITER IN MODO, FoRTITER IN RE. 








while the onlookers discussed his 
sombre apparel rather than his swift 
movements. Of his closely-fitting 
knee-breeches someone declared that 
“he must have been backed into 
them;” of his general appearance an- 
other man of wider experience ap- 
parently said, “He puts me in 
mind of the Divil, wid the black paws 
an’ all;” and as he darted about he 
explained his doings to the astonished 
audience. 

Breathlessly a messenger reported 
the marvels to the owner of the 
deserted dance-hall nearby. “‘He’s 
rockerin’ a caution now,” he told him, 
and prepared to rush back, ‘an’ he 
says he has something twict as good 
comin’,” and he disappeared again. 

It was a long time before he came 
back, and his face was crimson with 
excitement. “He might as well have 
been killed!” he gasped. “‘ Now I’m 
goin’ to do the outside edge back 
three,’ he says, an’ whatsomever way 
he crossed his feet weren’t the two legs 
upon the wrong side of him, an’ he gev 
seven kinds of kicks an’ took a frightful 
collapse upon the back of his head, an’ 
our eyes on shticks lookin’ at him at 
the time.” 


With feelings of assurance the owner 
of the hall waited for his patrons, but 
they did not come. At last the faint 
sound of music drew him to the 
paddock, where through a slit in the 
canvas wal] of the brilliantly-lighted 
marquee he peered incredulously at 
the contented clients of Dan Riley. 
To the music of a melodeon played 
by that gentleman himself they were 
dancing. 


Next morning the bruised expert 
went back to the city and took with 
him the unwanted roller-skates. “I’d 
every bit as soon lep a Double Oxer 
as meddle wid them yokes at all,” 
people said of the advertised Demon- 
stration. 

But the markwee will always be 
known as Riley’s Rink. D.M. L. 








Noses Across the Sea 
THOSE of us whom the ravages of the 
surgeon's mattock have doomed to be 
blown medicinally from shelter to 
shelter along the South Coast in the 
harshest quarter of the year, when 
every tooth in the cruel maw of the 


gale must be contested separately, fend 
off insanity in very strange ways. 
Many a light abdominal or tonsil 
takes himself on at infinitely tedious 
games to do with cracked flagstones 
and the colour of his fellows’ hats and 
cigarette-ends whanged with the point 
of an umbrella. Little old ladies some- 
times confess they have only got 
through a morning’s wretched struggle 
by a private masquerade as Mr. GLAD- 
STONE holding at bay a vocal and 
infuriated Chamber. And some are 
driven to more desperate straits, for 
Borough Councils which put up tin 
notices stating courteously the local 
attitude for or against spitting have 
learned to keep plenty of copies in re- 
serve to replace those which surrender 
in the course of a winter season to 
the pen-knives of abandoned invalids. 
My own method (I have no pen- 
knife) is a little different. Based on 
a firm belief in the Theory of the 
Opposite Number, that most compan- 
ionable philosophy which lays down 
that whatever jam you may be in, 
somewhere somebody is in a similar 
but much bigger one, it leads directly 
to the assumption that on the other 
side of the Channel—taking a sight 
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over my coffee-pot, the end of my sofa, 
and through the middle window— 
there is an unfortunate French gentle- 
man in exactly the same case as myself. 

I will call him M. Sifflenez because a 
few months ago in Paris, where he lives, 
some doctors got together and per- 
suaded him that as a piece of practical 
engineering his nose was grotesquely 
out of date. Air, they explained, 
should go through it and not round it; 
and though he resisted with all the 
fiery spirit of a vieux Cuirassier (I refer 
to a regiment and not a liqueur) he 
found himself in due course trying very 
hard not to sneeze and promising to 
finish off the whole silly business with 
ten days of the best ozone. 

When he made this promise M. 
Sifflenez (Gaston he is, I think) had 
quite forgotten, as I had, the full 
horror of northern sea-coasts in Janu- 
ary. But he will never forget again. 
Over there on the other side it is even 
more hideously cold than here, and the 
wind screams in from the east carrying 
a lethal burden of frozen rain and salt 
which cuts clean into the marrow of 
poor M. Sifflenez and utterly clogs his 
never formidable circulation. 

At the Hétel Impérial et du Port, 
where he is staying because it is 
the only one open, he has aJready ad- 
dressed a forceful protest to the man- 
agement about the radiators, and re- 
ceived a reply which barely concealed 
the conviction that to stoke a furnace 
for the sake of five guests was an action 
so imprudent as to smack of sin. 

He has his rug with him, naturally, 
the heavy yellow one which, contrary 
to expectation, was the sum of Tante 
Marie’s legacy, and also his fleece over- 
coat, his purple woollen muffler and his 








“ ANOTHER HARD WORD FROM YoU, JOHN ‘“ENeERY, AND I'LL GO STRAIGHT 


HOME TO MOTHER.” 








goatskin gloves; and in view of the in- 
transigence of the management he has 
no scruple in wearing all these even in 
the dining-room, excusing himself to 
its other occupants with only the 
faintest lifting of his eyebrows. 

Of what he is a Professor I am un- 
certain, but it is probably something 
fairly dead. He is a tall man, I believe, 
clean-shaven and very thin. He wears 
boots, of course, and his narrow trousers 
stop short of spats which are curiously 
shaggy and suggest at first sight a 
touch of Clydesdale. As he fights his 
lonely way along the jetty his mild eyes 
water copiously behind his pince-nez 
and he pauses frequently, leaning on 











“Yrs, or courRSE I SEE WHAT IT WANTS. 


his flapping umbrella, to gaze out over 
the loathsome waters and wonder again 
how anyone can be fool enough to 
become a sailor. 

His return is more rapid, and at the 
end of his walk the storm blows him 
with extraordinary accuracy through 
the hospitable doors of the Café 
de l’Univers. Twice a day he goes there. 
All afternoon he sleeps on the couch 
in his bedroom, wrapped in Tante 
Marie’s rug like a long cocoon. 

The Casino is shut. In his bag, un- 
disturbed, is the copy of War and Peace 
which he has been about to read for 
twenty years. There is much else to be 
said about the plight of M. Sifflenez; 
but, above all, as he sees big black cigars 
dying glorious deaths between the lips 
of fishermen and as he listens to well- 
charred pipes bubbling their filthy 
pean to the leaf, he longs to smoke. 

As I do, too. The only thing that 
comforts me at all is the thought of 
him, wanting to just as much, on the 
other side. It seems a pity we cannot 
meet. I have played with the idea of 
crossing over for the day and routing 
him out from a furious argument in the 
Café de Univers about the malady of 
the franc, and making him stand me 
lunch. What an afternoon we could 
have, comparing notes and noses! 
But the risk of not finding him, or, 
worse still, of finding him to be the 
wrong man with a perfectly good nose, 
is too great. He is much better as he is. 

Wind and tide are going his way 
to-night with a vengeance, and I think 

I may venture a little letter of saluta- 
tion in one of my empty tonic-bottles, 
Eric. 
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At the Non-Stop Revue 





“Les Fores pE Paris er LonpRES” 
(New Prince oF WALES) 


Tue war with the cinemas is putting 
all manner of ideas into 
the heads of theatrical 
managers. Now that 
they have successfully 
added eating and 
dancing to the exist- 
ing attractions of the 
theatre, the movement 
to widen its appeal will 
doubtless go on. 

Before we know 
where we are an IRSEN 
Season with pufi- 
billiardsin the intervals 
will be upon us, and a 
revival of Charley's 
Aunt, nicely broken up 
with readings of Mr. 
AvDEN in the. bar. 
There is no reason why 
every foyer shouldn't 
have its cokernut-shies 
and its palmist and 
its try-your-strength 
machine, and perhaps 
the Governors of Strat- 
ford may fall into line 
witha skee-ballalley on 
their river-terrace. As 
a matter of fact I have 
long been an advocate 
of a revolving audit- 
orium at the Coliseum, which would do 
much to balance its revolving stage. 

At the New Prince of Wales, if you 
buy a seat in the front-circle or the 
stalls you are made free of a special 
ball-room equipped with dancing- 
partners and a swing band, and tenure 
of the humblest seat entitles you to go 
downstairs for a haircut or manicure, 
though these are naturally not  in- 
cluded in the price of the ticket. 

Facilities for having one’s face lifted 
are not yet available, but as a minor 
job I found this programme did quite 
a lot to rewave my smile. It is a revised 
edition of one which was running be- 
fore Christmas. The claim that it 
presents London's Folies Bergére is not 
unreasonable. The scale is smaller and 
there is certainly not a shred of the 
Gallic in Mr, Gkorcr Ropey’s pecu- 
liarly British humour, which is, | 
suppose, the biggest draw of the 
evening; yet the emphasis of the pro- 
duction is entirely French, for its 
creators have gone to more than 
ordinary trouble to arrange arresting 
effects of dress and lighting and to 
present the female form, a subject 
already a little cloyed by history, with 





MR. GEORGE ROBEY MEETS “THE GERMAN 


as much originality as artists can 
devise. Artists sharing with revue 
audiences the feeling that the female 
form is better undraped, this pro- 
gramme complies generously with all 
demands. More generously, indeed, 
than I remember in London. 


[ “Yq MORE THAN SURPRISED 
I'm AMAZED | ° 


Mr. Rosey does his German pro- 
fessor of music as superbly as ever. It 
is beyond question one of the great 
works of our time, and he still gets 
enormous enjoyment out of stopping 
short whenever he gets almost to the 
huge wind instrument which we expect 
to be the burden of his remarks, and 





ONE GIOVE RIDING 


A WINNER 





PROFESSOR ” 


pottering back to the table to demon- 
strate the simpler beauties of the 
triangle and drum. Personally I think 
his technique with the latter, including 
as it does the special sort of facial 
paralysis which is often to be observed 
in bandsmen whose contributions make 
up for their rarity in 
loudness, is about the 
highest point in all the 
Ropey country. 

He also comes on in 
his regular uniform 
and takes the audience 
into his confidence in 
the approved manner, 
and later in theevening 
he delivers a lecture on 
the human face. I 
gather itis not new. It 
is fairly funny in a 
mock-philosophic way, 
but nowhere near the 
sublime Professor. 

There is BeLa Kremo, 
a trick juggler of whom 
it seems hardly enough 
to say that he is 
good. My suspicion 
that he has black spells 
at his command is 
strengthened by the 
fact that he always 
deals in threes. Over 
small balls he has a 
control which suggests 
that the player of the 
age has been lost to 
Eton fives. His timing 
in passing top-hats on to and off 
his head like a chain of buckets is 
beautiful to watch, and he has a 
strange manceuvre with three cigar- 
boxes which defies description and 
staggers the eyes. He will be very 
well worth remembering when glancing 
through future music-hall bills. 

And then there is Ertkson, who, in 
spite of spelling his name the wrong 
way, shows himself capable of palming 
anything from a thimble to a rhino- 
ceros. With cards he is so quick that it 
is waste of good energy to try to catch 
him out. I soon gave up the attempt. 
When he sucked a piece of torn paper 
and knocked it about in the air it 
became an egg, and when he cracked 
this against the side of a dish it obeyed 
all the relevant conventions. He is a 
remarkable youth, apart even from his 
bold claim to be ‘‘ England’s Youngest 
Conjuror.” 

Miss Sytv1a Cecii has a sound voice 
and is constantly of help. The Chorus 
are a bright crew and expose their legs 
cheerfully and rhythmically. And last, 
but not at all least, comes Mr. BERNARD 
Ciirron, who plays the compere with 
admirable point and poise. ERIC. 
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Limelight Nights 


11l.—The Killer at Thriller Towers 


Tuts is a nice piece, caused in the 
first place by Americans, on account 
of their being the first nation to prove 
that somebody being murdered can 
have its comical side. 

This piece has quite a number of 
characters in it, but no need of any 
special head character, so all characters 
being equal, their job, instead of sup- 
porting some head-character, is to 
support each other. 

This is known as good team-work, 
and is very rare, not counting Russia, 
and on account of it managers can get 
out of having to praise these smaller 
actors, like they have to praise stars, 
by praising this team-work instead. 

These thrills all take place in some 
room or tower or other in the lonely 
mountain castle of a character called 
Lord Thrill. 

Living with this Lord Thrill must 
be his aged chair-ridden sister, also 
his niece or ward or secretary in the 
shape of a fair girl called Muriel. 

Also a young and very highly edu- 
cated journalist must give some quick 
reason for being present. 

It starts off with a team of shady 
characters all arriving to spend the 
night with this Lord Thrill, and he 
quickly lets out to them that he has 
hidden up in these towers of his some 
large quantity of gold or diamonds or 
rubies or secret charts. 

With the above all arrived, the 
whole team must at once start out to 
work these thrills, which they do 
through keeping switching off the 


electric light, then all creeping about 
in the dark, next all hiding up in the 
various clocks and mummy-cases and 
springing out at one another from time 
to time. 

Next thing is they switch the 
electric light on again, which proves 
this Lord Thrill to be stretched out in 
the middle of the floor of this tower of 
his, while grouped round him, looking 
shadier than ever, stand all these shady 
visitors. 

Next thing this niece or ward or 
secretary lets out some thrilling scream 
and sinks down beside this stretched- 
out Lord. “My uncle!” she screams, 
except she is his ward or secretary, 
thus calling him her guardian or 
employer—* my poor, poor uncle! He 
has died!” 

Whereupon this educated young 
journalist, with some quick look at the 
prone figure of Lord Thrill, gives out in 
ringing tones, “He has not died. He 
has been murdered!” 

So dewn comes the curtain for this 
first interval, with often a trained 
nurse, trained to stand in the stalls on 
account of these thrills being more than 
some people can stand. 

Next Act finds all these characters, 
that is, all except this chair-ridden 
sister, standing around, and this young 
educated journalist slinging out vari- 
ous orders, finally ordering all these 
shady characters out of the room, thus 
giving a chance to him and this 
Muriel to bend down and get a second 
look at this now dead nobleman. 

In this position it is easy for him to 
catch hold of her and pass some gay 
remark, to whichshe chimes gaily back, 
thus relieving the tension and enabling 
people to stand this play 
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“ FANCY SERVING THE SALMON IN ITS TIN!” 








Next job, backed up by this Muriel, 
he fetches in these shady characters 
one by one and sets off asking them 
this and that and firing questions at 
them, and keeping on catching them 
out in their answers, which, on account 
of America thinking up this piece in 
the first case, is known as him grilling 
them. 

So on he goes, still backed up by this 
Muriel, and grills first one, then an- 
other, until he has grilled them all, 
and is about to give out the result of it 
all when comes this next thrill. 

This is caused by some sudden bang- 
ing and hammering outside this tower, 
which is more than many can stand, 
and the doors fly open to disclose these 
new characters. 

“There has been murder done,” they 
say. “Let no one leave these towers. 
We are the police and Scotland Yard!” 
which at once causes the curtain. 

Thrills soon set in again in Act III. 
on account of these new legal charac- 
ters who will not abide this young 
journalist keeping on grilling every- 
body, holding that as police and Scot- 
land Yard this is their job, so off they 
set to turn the tables on him by setting 
out to grill the young journalist. 

This they are unable to do on 
account of his high education, the 
smart witty answers he laughably 
darts back to their questions causing 
these legal characters all to stand 
scratching their different heads. un- 
able through their lack of spelling and 
grammar even to write down in their 
books his remarks. 

So next thrill is this journalist start- 
ing out to grill these legal characters, 
which he does, then grills the shady 
ones again, and finally everyone within 
grill-shot, grilling and grilling, until 
once more causing it to become more 
than many can bear, by suddenly 
whipping round on this chair-ridden 
old sister, quickly proving his clues 
and letting fly that there sits the 
murderer—she did it. 

Next thing is this sister turning into 
a fiend. This she proves by springing 
out of the chair she made out she was 
ridden to and letting fly in this fiendish 
manner that, Yes, she murdered him, 
adding how year in and year out she 
has sat riding her chair waiting only 
for this night, and ending up that she 
would murder him again if she got the 
chance. 

“She is a dangerous homicidal 
maniac,”” now snaps the journalist. 
“Take her away,” which they do, as 
they can see she is, thus leaving him 
alone with Muriel and the now solved 
corpse. . 

He now gaily points out how the 
good side of this murder is this chance 
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he now has to catch hold of her, which 
she lets him do and gaily promises to 
be his, which causes the curtain to 
come down, which proves to those 
finding this piece difficult to stand that 
they will not be called upon to stand 
any more of it. 








Dancing (9-2) 





OF course it’s for a good cause. I 
wonder why all the men only reach to 
my shoulder. ‘His sweating palm.” 
—Shakespeare. My partner is telling 
me about the inside of his car. Now it 
isa Paul Jones. The two prettiest girls 
in the room stand on each side of me. 
I thought so. I had better go and sit 
next Mrs. Smith. I never do very well 
ina Paul Jones. Mrs. Smith tells me 
about her inside. I listen with an 
animated expression. She is so grateful 
that she introduces me to her nephew. 
We begin a tango before anyone else 


has started. I thought so. After half-a- 
minute he thinks I would like an ice. 
I get no partner for the next. I go to 
the cloak-room. There is no powder 
on my nose but a lot on my eyelashes. 

I go back and find a tall young man 
with a magnificent profile standing 
by the door. He asks me to dance. 
Perhaps I am a social success after all. 
He tries several new steps. I tread on 
his feet and he walks grimly round and 
round the room without speaking. He 
leaves me as soon as possible. Several 
very eminent women have been wall- 
flowers at a dance. The Bronvés, I 
believe, and possibly JANE AUSTEN. 
I can’t remember. 

Now it is a Paul Jones again. I shall 
go and stand between that fat woman 
in brown and the thin one with spec- 
tacles. That ought to give me a better 
chance. It does. We go round again. 
I intercept a man who is trying to get 
past me to a girl in blue. I am quite 
determined and begin to foxtrot. He 
tells me it is a waltz. 


The woman in brown must wonder 
why I always stand next to her. That 
was a triumph. The man who should 
have danced with her has slipped past 
to me. Still, perhaps I shan’t do so 
well now she has fallen out. My 
suspender has broken. I get a little 
fat man who seems rather pleased to 
dance with me. I’m doing better now. 
I get my original partner, who goes on 
talking about his car as if we had never 
been interrupted. I shall go home to 
avoid an anti-climax. He sees me to 
my car. 

No, it wasn’t due to my charms. 
He wants to open the bonnet and look 
inside. We say “Good-bye.” Well, I 
have done rather better than usual. 








“In a forecast of the nation’s health for 
1938 Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, states 
the frothcoming year will be a healthy one, 
with probably no major epidemics.” 

Manchester Paper. 


Your health, doctor! 
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Tally-Ho ! 


Or course I’d known Phil Parkinson 
for years. It was quite a chance 
acquaintance in the first place—one of 
those Dear Sir, Yours faithfully things. 
And then somehow it ripened through a 
Dear Mr. Parkinson, Yours truly, into a 
Dear Parkinson, Yours sincerely, until 
for the past year or so it’s always been 
the sort of thing that you feel rather a 
fool dictating and write funny little 
P.S.’s on anyhow. What is more, I 
had always liked Parkinson. A man 
with a sense of humour yet business- 
like and decisive, with character in 
every line of him. So when I rang him 
up to offer my congratulations on his 
daughter Mildred’s engagement and 
he asked me to lunch, I accepted right 
away. It wasn’t until I was on my 
way to the Cavoy Restaurant that | 
realised he wouldn't be on blue paper 
with a tendency to use semi-colons 
rather a lot and a_ characteristic 
twiddle at the end of his signature, but 


that he would be, as it were, a chap; 
and that whilst I knew Parkinson 
intimately in the abstract, there was 
no obvious way in which I should know 
him in the foyer of the Cavoy. 

At first it merely struck me as 
slightly amusing. I knew what would 
happen, I should stride into the Cavoy 
and glance quickly round. Parkinson 
would be there (he is always on time)— 


a big, immaculately-dressed man of 


middle age with a small military 
moustache, dark hair and humorous 
eyes. As he saw my inquiring glance 
he would rise with that quiet smile 
of his. “Mr. Sleech?” he would say in 
that deep cultured voice, holding out 
his hand. “I’m Phil Parkinson. Doesn't 
it seem absurd that we’ve never met 
before?” And then we should have a 
drink and go in to lunch. 

Up to a point it happened exactly 
like this. Parkinson was there—large, 
well-dressed, dark, small moustache. 
He looked up at my entry and seemed 
to hesitate. (I have always known he 
was a trifle shy.) I smiled and held out 
my hand. “My name’s Sleech,” I 


said with quiet charm. He hesitated 
again and then smiled his characteristic 
smile. “I congratulate you,” he said 
in a deep cultured voice. ‘‘ Mine’s Go. 
lightly. Is there something I can do 
for you?” 

Thereafter, frankly, the thing became 
difficult. There were, as far as I could 
see, about forty people in the foyer 
who were waiting for somebody. And 
if Golightly was, as he maintained, not 
Parkinson, then, after applying a 
process of elimination based on all the 
evidence available, any one of about 
twenty-two of them might be Parkin- 
son. The other eighteen were wearing 
skirts. I sat down and thought the 
thing over carefully. The most promis- 
ing candidates seemed to be a man with 
black hair who was clean-shaven, two 
blonds with small moustaches, a bald 
man with an imperial who looked as 
though he had a sense of humour, and 
a youngish man with a face full of 
character and decisiveness but whose 
trousers were baggy. I eventually 
settled on the man with black hair. 
Parkinson, after all, would have been 
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far more likely to have shaved off his 
moustache than to have grown an 
imperial, been a blond, or worn baggy 
trousers. The man with black hair 
had been eyeing me doubtfully for 
some time. and he greeted me with 
obvious relief. “You,” he said hope- 
fully, “will be Mr. Roberts?” We 
agreed that the whole business of meet- 
ing strangers was absurd, and parted. 

At one-twenty I tried one of the 
blonds, but he ‘wasn’t Parkinson, he 
was Czecho-Slovakian. The other had 

n gone some time. I had the pleasure 
of introducing him to Golightly, with 
whom it appears that he had been boys 


together. It was quite a touching re- 
union. There were only a few left now 

the man with the imperial, the young 
man with the baggy trousers, myself 
and half-a-dozen vague people who 
looked like attempted drawings by 
various hands of the Average Man. I 
got into conversation with one little 
man in spectacles with a squeaky voice. 
He said he had been there some time. 
He didn’t know his man by sight but 
was tolerably certain that he had grey 
hair and nicotined-stained teeth and 
that he would be wearing a double- 
breasted waistcoat. I thought the boy 
in baggy trousers was his best bet, but 


he favoured the man with the imperial. 
* But anyhow,” he said firmly, ‘I’m 
not taking any more chances. If he’s 
in the place he can come to me.” He 
turned and beckoned to a page. 
‘Page, go out into the byways and 
hedges and bawl like a lost soul for 
Mr. Sleech. Tell him Mr. Parkinson is 
waiting ;” and, turning his back to me, 
he said with a sigh, ‘* Maybe he’s in the 
bar. I’m pretty certain he drinks.” 








“ANoTHER Bar Enquiry.” 
“ Daily Express” Headline. 


We shall continue to say “ What's 
yours?” 
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“ YouR HAND Is COLD, Mr. TWIGGE—LIKE A SERPENT’S.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Service or Self-Expression ? 


THE trouble, it would seem, with the arts at the moment 
is that there are two brands of art, neither of them satis- 
factory. There is a coterie art, produced by highbrows for 
highbrows, and an ersatz or substitute art, produced by 
anybody with a sufficient lack of conscience for the million. 
The days of Shakespeare and the Groundlings, or The Best for 
Everybody are over. This is the tragic climax of Literature 
and Society (GOLLANCZ, 5/-), a stimulating though somewhat 
patchy inquisition into the mutual English reactions of 
both, which begins with the Middle Ages and ends with a 
final glance of well-justified depreciation at the present. 
Professor Davip Datcnes, Lecturer in English at Chicago 
University, has hit on a fascinating theme of particular 
urgency, but he has incorporated too much textbook 
information of a rather elementary character. A somewhat 
narrow humanist, he is obviously not at home with the 
medieval mind; and he too seldom allows the writers he 
discusses to put forward their own views of their own task. 
But where he is both interested and discerning—as on the 
Romantic Movement and its dock-and-nettle complement 
Industrialism—he is very good indeed. 


The Bravest of the Brave 

The author of Marshal Ney : A Play in Five Acts (Con- 
DEN-SANDERSON, 5/-), Mr. J. C. Masrerman, is himself a 
distinguished figure in the world, or, one might say, the 
expanding universe of education, but his academic probity 


makes him refuse to claim the bravest of the brave as a 
fellow pedagogue. The pleasant stories that the Marshal 
escaped and became a schoolmaster in America are not 
allowed into this austere play, which hugs the grim shores 
of historic accuracy and deals with singular faithfulness with 
those critical months of 1815, which began with Ney leaving 
Paris to bring back NAPOLEON in an iron cage and ended 
with the firing squad at the Luxembourg. The success of 
such a play must be whether it makes intelligible Ney’s 
betrayal of Louis THE E1igHtTeentu. If this play is acted 
here. in the Second Act rather than in the later scenes will 
come the testing time for whoever plays the part. The actor 
will find that the dramatist has smoothed his path. A few 
simple ideas, implanted indeed by the returning NaPoLEoN 
bat reinforced by the facts of the situation of France, are 
shown taking hold of a simple and impetuous man. He is 
not whitewashed, but equally the audience is made to see 
that he did not deserve to be specially exempted from the 
general amnesty. It is the nature of such a play that all 
the characters save one are subordinate, and while many 
historical figures (but not NAaPoLEoN) appear, they are 
severely pruned, and, except for the unforgiving Duchess 
of ANGOULEME, who can show fire and feeling, they are 
accurately observed and fitted into the argument rather 
than brought to life. The tragic limelight is not diverted 
from the central figure. 


Middle Age in Revolt 


When Mr. Sixciatr Lewis elects to treat of so timeworn 
a theme as the conflict of the generations he may be trusted 
to present it not only in a setting of chromium-plated 
modernity but from an individual angle. That he should 
seem, in opposition to fashion, to range himself with the 
elders need not surprise us—if, that is to say, Howard and 
Sara Cornplow are to be taken as typical of the current 
young of his and their and God’s own country. It is to be 
hoped, however, that they are not; for while Howard is a 
complete moron, Sara is boiled to a flinty and repulsive 
hardness. All that they have in common is a determination 
to milk to the ultimate practicable drop the ample but not 
inexhaustible pockets of the amiable little car-dealer of 
Sachem Falls who has had the misfortune to engender them. 
As Annabel Staybridge, whose sense of humour does not save 
her from matrimony with the witless Howard, is fond of 
pointing out, they are both afflicted with the chronic 
“gimmes”’; and Fred Cornplow’s rather weak-kneed efforts 
to withstand their contemptuous rapacity and _ his 






































“TREY AIN’T SO HOT LATER THAN 1932.” 














which at first seems only of fun. The 
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eventual refuge in nearly frustrated 
flight to Europe have the effect at 
last of endearing to us a figure 


Prodigal Parents (Capk, 7/6) is, in 
short, a sufficiently entertaining essay 
in the pathetic-satiric, with a final 
idyllic adumbration of the moron’s 
evolution to manhood which is entirely 
unconvincing. 


A Come-Back for the Cook 


“If Medicine,” said George Mrre- 
pita, “be ranked among those arts 
which dignify their Professors .. . 
Cookery may lay claim to an equal if 
not a superior distinction.” Which is 
all very well, but “educated ” scorn for 
the kitchen having fostered a similar 
attitude in the uneducated, how are we 
to reverse the process and revive the 
most nationally important of the arts / 
No one has done more for cookery— 
not school cookery, with its jargon of 
vitamins, but the traditional cookery 
of the home—than Miss FLORENCE 
Waiter, whose autobiography, A Fire 
in the Kitchen (Dent, 10/6), describes 
a long, gallant and well-spent life. It 
effectively disposes, by precept and 
practice, of the notion that any woman 
is too clever to cook or too refined for 
service or that home-making—even 
the vicarious home-making of a matron 
ina poor Scots hostel—need ever be 
stingy and dull. It especially extols 
the regional English cookéry towards 
whose revival Miss Wurre has founded 
the English Folk Cookery Association 
and written Good Things in England; 
it promises another volume of the 
latter, and it should be read alike 
by the distinguished remnant that can 
cook and by the deplorable multitude 
that cannot. 








Variations on an Old Theme 


The village of Merton Magna in Devon 
was small enough to make visitors won- 
der what might be the microscopic size 
of Merton Parva, did such a hamlet 
exist. But in it dwelt a fine collection of 
notable villagers of the true PHILLPOTTS 
breed, whose rustic conversation at the 
“Cat and Fiddle,” under the presidency 





OUT OF SIGHT NOT OUT OF MIND 


Stout Gentleman (whistling). “ Paew-—PHew—Lion!—-Lion! WHERE THE 
DEUCE HAS THAT LITTLE BEAST GOT TO? Puew!—pHEew! ” 


Charles Keene, January 3\st, 1880. 














of the worthy landlord, Mr. Beedell, 
is reported at some length for our benefit. Dark Horses 
(Jonny Murray, 7/6) is the name chosen for his latest 
country tale by Mr. Epen Pariipotts, whose favourite 
character maintains that we all have, if not skeletons in 
our cupboards, dark horses in our stables, ready to break 
loose and savage us. Such a dark horse was young Gerald 
Pye, son of the admirable Simon, retired tradesman, who 
ad come to reside in Merton village. Simon has made 
friends with Richard Challice, wheelwright, whose daughter 
Linda is the village beauty and a good girl. But the rascally 
Gerald seduces her. It is the old story of the squire’s son and 


the humble village maiden, retold with a difference. For 
Simon is anythi.g but the old-fashioned squire, nor is 
Linda the usual type of distressed heroine. Gerald is the 
only character presenting some affinity with the traditional 
villain. The point wherein our author differs from most of 
his forerunners is that he contrives to make most of his 
characters alive. And he does not finish his tale with 
virtue triumphant and vice duly punished, as they would 
have been in the old days. Gerald, it is true, is burned in 
effigy and his father’s money is left away from him, but 
some readers will think he deserved severer punishment. 
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Pompey Continues 


Readers of Miss Srevir Smrru’s Novel on Yellow Paper 
will know what to expect from Over the Frontier (Carn, 7/6), 
and they will get it, for the second book runs on from the 
first. Pompey Casmilus continues to narrate her story and 
set forth her opinions in her highly individual way, in 
that strange prose which is a mixture of poetry and slang, 
French, American and German words and constructions, 
exquisitely-written sentences and bits of Srern-language. 
Little more than that can usefully be said about the book; 
one is simply concerned to get it into the hands of those 
who will like it, and to say that those who think from this 
inadequate description that they will not are very probably 
wrong. Pompey is perhaps a 
little more serious this time, 

a little gloomier about the 

world, less personally happy, i 
more *preoecupied with the a 
problems of cruelty and war; 
but she is still many times 
more entertaining and sensible 
than most other people. 


Weeping Hero 


Some time ago novelists. 
finding it difficult to go into 
the niceties of a character's 
affairs, allowed a ‘merciful 
insensibility ’ to“ overwhelm ” 
him or her; lately they seem 
to have found his or her 














does not suffer from any lack of equipment. Bright lads 
from the C.1.D., who at times are a shade too facetious, 
compete with the local police, crimes range from murder 
to blackmail, people without any moral code are so plentiful 
that the stage at times seems to be almost overcrowded 
with them. Mr. Brock, however, is a master both of strategy 
and tactics, and as the climax of his drama approaches 
superfluous characters mercifully disappear. A very long 
yarn, but cleverly devised. 





Treachery 

In The K Code Plan (7/6), “Granam Seton” (Lieut,- 
Colonel GranamM Seton HvtTcntson) again proves him. 
self a generous provider of 
thrilling incident. Those who 
have followed the career 
of that stalwart and subtle 
supporter of the British Em- 
pire, Colonel Grant, will be 
glad to hear that he is as 
ready as ever to show his 
mettle in days of crisis, but 
they will be sorry to find that 
he has fought his last fight. 
“He died as he would have 
wished,” so Messrs. Rich AND 
Cowan tell us, “fighting 
against great odds.” In all 
truth the dice were loaded 
against him during the run 
of this stirring romance, the 
scene of which moves from 

















being sick equally effective London to India. Perfidious 
in creating a hiatus. Mr. E. people in high places were 
; Morcnarp Bisnop, in T'wo plotting to destroy England’s 
t for Joy (Cars, 8/6), develops power and prestige, but the 
a similar technique with tears. Colonel was on their track 
: There can seldom have been a and, apart from one or two 
damper hero than his James or sentimental excursions, he 
David Lawson. He breaks into stands out as a fine figure 
sobs so often that the reader of a man. 
loses count: but even that eory terete iS: 
scarcely dims the brilliance of ene 
a study of young lovers of to- Service 
day in London and Dublin, so wii Nips All is plain sailing in The 
instinct with life that to read ian ee ee ee ee Bluff (Cours, 7/6) when once 
$ it is ina high degree to share it is granted that two famous 
their experiences and scarcely tennis- playing sisters could 
to grudge the inexplicable extra shilling of its price. suddenly give up the game and vanish without the general 
It is not a pretty story: James or David, in spite of public’s having any clue to their whereabouts. The Temple 
many “like Hells” and similar expressions, is sometimes Twins, as they were called at Wimbledon, though actually 
too cultured for his opportunities, and, as has been said, they were not twins, lived with their uncle and shone 
weeps far too readily : but those who are interested in resplendently in the tennis world until he died and left them 
the future of English fiction will henceforward keep a __ little else except a large and lonely house. Then they set 
corner of one eye at least on Mr. Bisnop. ardently to work, and, having let their house, they stayed 
baisiictniindahiliGincacss there as servants and were soon in urgent need of Roger 
| In the Dumps ag — Bennion be an sntsene send al 
i Mr. LYNN Brock has wisely sup shied two sketel] -maps tl * rons : h 1 re soa — ah sion ator ' ied BE 
with The Silver Sickle Case ip 7/6) nde “ : = ee ae ae re 1aves with his customary level-headec = 
; his readers useful and necessary direction. Starting with “ i tags ‘ony a remediate tga re oll 
shaGhaaiadiasee atts tathensto ha oaks Starting with criminals and crime, its readers are not invited to wade 
id gentleman, this story through endless streams of gore. 
NOTICE.--Contributions or Communications pquiring an answer should be r ra , 
(1 oceania ape a eae mae 
ERNE CO? ; )> " oe - i cifica $ ed to the Proprietor oughow 0 rj atory to the 
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of by way of Trade, except 


posed of by way of Trade in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover 


fh rs rng full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise dis- 
or alixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Ir is unwise, says a dress-note, 
to keep a mackintosh rolled up for 
long periods. Of course it is—for 
one thing one gets so horribly wet. 


xk & 


“There can be no question that in 
the great affair of national health we are 
advancing steadily on a broad front.” 

The Observer. 
Is this the modern equivalent of 
marehing on one’s stomach ? 


x x ® 


An author is suing a film company 
for “reproducing the incidents and 


scenes” of a book written by him. 






Charivaria 
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A Leeds manufacturer complains 
that there is nothing nowadays in 
which the demand exceeds the 
supply. The Inland Revenue auth- 
orities have asked to be put in 
touch with him immediately. 


* * * 
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“Brrraw’s Buack AREAS BRIGHTEN. 


Great [MprovEMENTS REPORTED IN 
House or Commons.” 


North China Daily News. 
Any hope for the House of Lords. 


222 





A woman prisoner at Manchester 
He should have sold _ insisted on talking all the time she was in the dock. How- 


them the copyright if he wanted to avoid that kind of thing. ever, the judge just managed to get one sentence in. 


a 


“Terriric Punch on Nost Causes MAN To REGAIN SPEECH.” 


His opening words are not recorded. 





It is reported that the Army authorities are encouraging 
soldiers in barracks to take an interest in gardening. So 
the cavalry aren’t going to give up their horse-radishes. 


ee a 


An inventor claims to have produced a device that is in 


effect a corkscrew without a spiral. 
He thought it was about time 
somebody got this thing straight. 


Rime * 


Attention has been directed to 
the number of women who are 
replacing men in the debt-collect- 
ing business. Debtors apparently 
dislike the feminine touch. 


x 2% 


If the present campaign for 
youth in the Services spreads to 
the Civil Service may we hope to 
see the establishment of a re- 
Juvenated Voronoffice ? 


VOL. CxcIv 


x * * 


Provincial Paper. 





Banknotes were blown by the wind out of the hands of a 
bookmaker at Hurst Park recently. So far no betting system 
has ever been as successful as that. 


£84 


“But today the ballyhoo of war is gone. In its place, there is 
a deadly calm, all the more oppressive because it boils up from 
beneath the surface.”—Japanese Paper. 


A stormy calm—that’s what it boils down to. 
x. & ® 


A psychologist asserts that the simplest and most com- 
monplace things are sometimes the 
most difficult to grasp. Such as 
the soap in one’s bath. 


2° 2 


A man charged with throwing 
gravy at his housekeeper pleaded 
that he upset it and some fell on 
her face. The rest, it is understood, 
fell harmlessly on the ceiling. 





xk * 








A writer complu..cs that there is 
no great centre of culture and learn- 
ing left in the world to-day. We 
trust that this tactless remark will 
not reach the ears of the B.B.C. 
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A Mere Fragment 


Somerumne had to be done about the University of 
Buffalo, N.Y., Cable Address, Bufunivlib. And done soon. 
They had written to me on September 15th, 1937, They 
had received no reply. “What, nothing ’” roared the Vice- 
Chancellor every morning as the mail came in. “Nothing 
from Charivari to Bufunivlib?” “Nothing,” lowed the 
Senate rather sorrowfully (I imagined) as it turned over 
a mass of unimportant academic telegrams. ‘The Atlantic 
is silent as the grave,” 

The fact is that the University of Buffalo had asked me 
for a MS, of my own. 

Something had to be done, and towards the end of 
October IT did it. 


“Dear University of Buffalo,” I dictated to my secretary, 
“There are no extant MSS, of mine in this country, At 
the rare moments when such works come into being they 
are dispatched instantly to the printers. They are the 
only people in the world who can read them. They never 
send them back to me. It is just possible that they take 
them home and frame them in gold and hang them on 
their parlor walls in order to be able to say proudly to 
their sons and grandsons in the after years, ‘There, 
lad, that waa the stiffest job of work | ever had to do.’ 
But even if that is so you would not surely ask me to rob 
any hard-working English printer of his dearest possession 
Have you not often yourself wept over some cherished 
athletic trophy !’ ete., ete.” And I thought at the time that 
this would settle the affair. 

But no. The University of Buffalo returned to the charge 
“What we want” (it said) “is work sheets, however rough 
they may be—papers which show the beginnings of poems 
the first, often chaotic and unformed, drafts—not such finished 
versions as would be sent off to the printers. . . .” 


It was thus that the matter stood on November 24th 
last year, and I began to be worried about the University 
of Buffalo, I could see that it was looking to the future. 


When a horde of ravening Mongols (it reasoned) has once 
more swept through Asia into Europe and almost obliterated 
the traces of an effete Teutonic civilisation, when Tartars 
have loosened the grip of the second Roman Empire on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and set up their barbaric 
headquarters at Geneva, when France is a desert, when 
Oxford is forgotten, when Manchester and Birmingham are 
become the haunts of the polecat and the pelican, when 
bears from Shere shall come and stand wherever it is that 
they do have to stand in order to look down on Guildford, 
when finally some stout pioneer from Buffalo is ruminating 
sadly on the remains of the temporary structure called 
Waterloo Bridge, what vestige will be left in that day of 
the Anglo-Saxon culture which originally gave birth to 
ours? Oh, boy, there is one! There is that little work sheet 
preserved in the museum of the old University back home. 

I resolved to put my whole heart into this business. “| 
want one of my chaotic and unformed drafts,” I said. 
“Surely there must be one about somewhere. What about 
that little thing 1 began in praise of the Football Pools? 
The thing that started— 


‘These are the pools of England, the deep mysterious 
waters 


These are the pools where, finger and pencil to lip , 


| 


™~ 
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or that one about the Northern Lights? 


‘When Aurora Borealis 

Rides the dark with flaming spurs, 
I only read it in the dailies 

The morning after it occurs,’ 


Can't either of those be found anywhere ? 

It appeared that these two work sheets, if they had 
ever existed, had probably been used to jam the bathroom. 
door and prevent it from blowing open in a high wind, 
Afterwards it was most likely that they had been taken 
away by the dustman in a cart and cremated or sold for 
pulping by the Marylebone Borough Council or some other 
body with similar statutory powers, 

This annoyed me not a little, Why should chaotic and 
unformed drafts for which a great Occidental University 
had been pining for several months in the hope of passing 
down to posterity a few specimens of ancient Kuropean 
verse be treated in this rather rotten way! I said as much 
and I said it forcibly. 

When I grew calmer I resolved to create a new work sheet 
immediately and I gave orders that it should remain lying 
on my work table until I had prepared a suitable covering 
letter to send with it, 

In the meantime I cabled: “Bufunielib NY. 
now in preparation 
London.” 

Unfortunately the work sheet seems to have remained 
on my work table too long, When I looked for it yesterday 
[ found this 


Work sheet 
Please prepare take delivery. Charivari 


Cert, 
3. ra ) NS 
ai Sy 2) \ is s 
e339) 8 Reed 










I do not like it greatly, It is chaotic, It is unformed, 
But as one of the treasured memorials of European culture 
likely to survive the Dark Ages that are coming oh, 8 
rapidly! upon us, it looks a little inadequate. 

But I have sent it anyhow—to the printers. 
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“Wire Fen Hens Porcorn 80 
Wire Feo Hens Porcorn So.” 
Vancouver Paper. 
So what? 






































SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


A DISINCLINATION EVER TO GO ANYWHERE 
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Mr. Mafferty Keeps Fit 


“T wit not,” said Mr. Mafferty—‘‘I 
will not throw rope-rings along your 
cold deck, nor over a net, nor anny- 
where besides. I will not be entered for 
the Mixed Doubles, though you give 
me the best blonde you have in the 
ship. Have I made me mind clear 
now ¢ 

“Exercise, is it? There’s no exercise 
I’m needin’, I tell you. I’m exercisin’ 
meself all day in this vessel, though 
you'll not see me takin’ route-marches 
round the promenade-decks or makin’ 
meself laughable with quoits an’ the 
like. As I sit now talkin’ to you I’m 
takin’ exercise an’ keepin’ fit, an’ 
that’s more than I'll be sayin’ for 
yourself, Mister, an’ you carryin’ a 
great stomach the like of that an’ 
carryin’ it the wrong way, so that I 
see with sadness the sign upon you of 
incipient enteroptosis. Enteroptosis, Sir, 


was the word I spoke, an’ you’d do 
right to show alarm, for all your quoits 
an’ deck-games will not preserve you 
from the like of that. Indade I fancy 
they Il do you a mischief at the latter 
end. But I sit here quiet an’ healthy 
rotatin’ me fine abdominal wall an’ read- 
in’ The Culture of the Abdomen, by Mr. 
F. A. Hornrerook, God bless him! Sit 
down now yourself, an’ I'll tell you a 
small piece about the abdominal wall. 

“Glory be!” said Mr. Mafferty, “for 
it’s glad an’ grateful I am to be findin’ 
a new secret of health, an’ it infallible 
like the rest of them, but restful, which 
the rest is not. Sure it’s a hard 
struggle for a sedentary fellow, an’ he 
livin’ by his wits, to keep himself a fit 
man among the snares an’ poisons of 
civilisation. I’m thinkin’ there’s 
nothin’ I’ve not tried in me time, There 
was Mr. MuLiEr an’ his exercises a 
long while back, an’ I practise a few 
small manceuvres of Mr. MuLLER to 
this day. I’ve carried nutmegs in me 
trouser-pockets an’ amulets of iodine 


about me neck; I’ve taken orange- 
juice at the dawn of day an’ milk at 
noon an’ boilin’ water at the fall of 
night: I’ve purchased all the patent 
medicines that advertised the hest; 
I’ve had Turkish baths an’ Russian 
steam an’ foam baths an’ seaweed 
baths an’ massage an’ electric rays; 
I’ve had a rowin’-machine in me bed- 
room an’ a weighin’-machine beside 
me bath; for a short space a long W hile 
back I stooped to golf itself; for six 
months last year I followed Dr. Hay 
an’ ate no bread with me cheese nor no 
sausage with me mash. There's some 
fragments of the Doctor in me diet 
still, an’ I believe in his fine principles, 
but he led to disputation an’ trouble in 
the home. An’ besides I gave so much 
of me time to readin’ about the carbo- 
hydrates, the fats an’ acids an’ the 
alimentary canal that I fell behind with 
literature an’ the news of the day. 
“An’ that’s the sore objection to 
all the secrets of health,” said Mr. 
Mafferty. “Kither they raise Up 
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trouble in the home or they take more 
time an’ thought than anny sedentary 
gentleman can spare, except at startin’ 
when the craze is new. If you told me 
now that nothin’ but a day’s golfin’ once 
a week would save me I’d fold me arms 
an’ order me monument, for it’s a 
shameful thing to think of an educated 
man condemned to spend a seventh 
of his thinkin’ days in an occupation 
the like of that. An’ I'd say no less for 
quoits, Mister, an’ shuffle-board as 
well. 

“But now here’s Mr. Horniprook, 
God bless him! is the wonder of the 
world, for hasn’t he a secret of health 
takes no time at all, an’ needs no 
travellin’ or games or clubs or instru- 
ments or elastic exercisers or annythin’ 
besides / 

“Sure you might be savin’ your life 
this livin’ instant, Mister. See now 
the way you're sittin’ in that chair, 
with your breast-bone low an’ your 
diaphragm relaxed an’ your great 
iden protrudin’ like a bowler-hat 
towards the west, an’ all your interior 
organs in a saggin’ crowd an’ confusion, 
like a bag of eggs, an’ they broken, 

“That ’s the way to enteroplosis, surely, 
an’ you an exercisin’ fellow is always 
at the golf an’ quoits. Enteroptosis, 
Mister, is the word, an’ I'll tell you the 
truth concernin’ that in a short while. 
But sit now in the grand way I’m 
sittin’ meself, with your back pressed 
close against the back of the seat an’ 
your stomach in, an’ all your aliment- 
ary organs in the right position an’ 
alignment, north an’ south. 

“That’s fine. An’ now, Mister, give 
your mind to the abdominal wall, for 
the abdominal wall is the rampart of 
life; it’s the bulwark of beauty an’ 
health, it’s Nature’s fortification 
against disease an’ decay, it’s the 
secret of success an’ music an’ poetry, 
it’s the explanation of NAPOLEON an’ 
Borricent1 an’ Joun Sruarr Mit. 
Or so I understand. 

“Now the rabbit an’ the horse, 
Mister, have no trouble at all with the 
abdominal wall, for they proceed on all 
fours in a sensible manner, so there’s 
no saggin’ of the stomach, which is 
enteroptosis, an’ no’ overcrowdin’ of 
the digestive organs. But Man stands 
upright in his foolish way an’ the force 
of gravity is workin’ against him. The 
savage races do well enough, for they 
stand up straight an’ they sit correctly, 
an’ they exercise the stomach an’ the 
diaphragm in the dances, But civilised 
Man, Mister, has an abdominal wall 
like a sheet of blotting-paper or a burst 
balloon, by reason he sits an’ walks 
like a jellyfish an’ has no abdominal 
dances at all. 

“But that’s of no consequence, says 


Mr. Horntproox, God bless him! for 
anny man can exercise his abdominal 
wall at anny time, whatever else he’s 
doin’. He can rotate it in his bath, he 
can roll it in his bed, he can retract it 
at the office, an’ no man the wiser. 
There ’s a few simple exercises besides, 
five minutes a day, no more, but 
they're as good as a game of golf or 
forty-five encounters at quoits, an’ 
maybe better, because they ‘re buildin’ 
the abdominal wall. An’ the rest of 
the day I can sit quiet at me readin’, 
or lean over the ship’s side admirin’ 
the ocean, but from time to time 
rotatin’ or retractin’ or maybe rollin’ 
the wall. There’s no moment of the 
day, Mister, when you can point at 
meself an’ say ‘The fellow’s idle.’ 

“Sure it’s a grand invention. I 
wonder the whole of Parliament would 
not be takin’ to it, for that’s a dan- 
gerous unhealthy occupation; an’ the 
seats are slopin’ at the back the way 
no man can sit correctly at all; an’ if 
you see the poor fellows sinkin’ an’ 
saggin’ at their posts it’s sad to think 
how many a great man is doomed to 
enteroptosis, Indade there’s no reason 
at all why the Ministers themselves 
should not exercise the abdominal wall 
while they speak, an’ they leanin’ 
against the despatch-box the way they 
do. 

“As for you, Mister, it’s your own 


life, but if I were you I’d be careful of 


the quoits. That's a quare unprofitable 
sport surely, buildin’ up the wrong 
muscles, an’ they turnin’ to fat as soon 


as you see the shore again. It’s 
manny’s the fine athletic fellow has 
come to grief before his time buildin’ 
up his biceps an’ forgettin’ his abdom- 
inal wall, an’ goin’ to his early grave 
like two old motor-tyres or half a 
whale. Take your name off the Mixed 
Doubles, Mister, I would if I were you, 
an’ the Committee as well. Sit quiet 
with me, Sir, an’ take some healthy 
exercise,” A. P.H 








Mimosa 


Tuts flower 

Beyond all others 

Has the power 

To bring 

A city towards the Spring. 


No street 

Will ever smell so 

Clean and sweet 

As where 

This scent powders the air. 


The light 

In Piceadilly 

Grows more bright 
And runs 

With little yellow suns, 


A man 

Should buy such richnese 

While he can 

And fold 

His wintry room in gold =O. D. 
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Bagatelle and Variations 


“Ty I have a weakness,” said Mr. O’Sullivan in a tone of 
voice that cast the gravest doubts on such a possibility, “it 
is for that admirable genus of game for which I am indebted 
to Mr. Aan Ivey for the name bagatelle a piston.” _ 

We were lunching in Mr. O’Sullivan’s little restaurant in 
Gum Street, Soho. It was not really Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
restaurant at all, but he claimed it so persistently when speak- 
ing of it that patrons who knew no better concluded that 
he had some other stake in it than the friendship of the 
proprietor and the confidence of the sommelier. The conver- 
sation, as would sometimes happen, had veered round to 
the subject of Mr. O’Sullivan’s weaknesses. He sipped his 
Cointreau and continued. 

“The game which began as a humble affair of holes and 
wire pins,” he expatiated, “has now, with the help of the 
ubiquitous electric current, blossomed forth into as many 
varieties, and as nicely contrasted, as the very wines of 
Bordeaux themselves. I cannot pass a Fun Fair these days 
because I am sure that I have only to look inside to dis- 
cover some delicious new variant of this pastime. 

“Gone are the days when all you had to do was to shoot 
your ten balls speculatively to the top of the machine and 
watch them trickle down, deflected this way and that as they 
struck the pins with a musical note, until they found a 
resting-place in some niche where either they counted to you 
for so many points or else were adjudged ‘out.’ Gone are the 
days,” he went on, observing the play of the liqueur on the 
side of his glass, “when a laborious arithmetical calculation 
was necessary before you could claim your packet of five 
cigarettes—a calculation in which the supervisor of the 
machine, with his long experience of manipulating figures, 











“WELL, AS A MATTER OF FACT WE CALI 
iv ‘Aunt Evetyyx,’ Aunt Evetyy.” 


as often as not arrived at another and a more accurate but 
less profitable conclusion than your own. The electric 
machines have changed all that.” 

“Ah!” I said helpfully, “the wonders of science.” 

“The wonders,” Mr, O’Sullivan agreed, rolling the phrase 
about like a mouthful of the 1921 Chateau Haut-Brion, “of 
science. The simplest apparatus now has the score registered 
and displayed in an illuminated panel by some mechanical 
wizardry which is beyond my poor powers to understand. 

‘But the mere piling up of thousands is no longer the aim 
towards which you are asked to strive. On one machine 
you are piloting the Air Mail across a continent—the North 
American continent, to be precise. On another you are 
dabbling in real estate, and to win your five cigarettes must 
achieve two hotels, a tenement and the railway-station. 
On another you may find that for a penny you can decide 
the issue in the Army and Navy football-match. Some of the 
technicalities used incline me to the belief that the American 
code of football is referred to, and hence I deduce that the 
United States Army and Navy are the Services concerned; 
but even so one can take a certain pride in the high post 
of arbitration to which one is temporarily elevated.” 

Mr. O'Sullivan finished his Cointreau and called for 
another glass. “In one game,” he continued, “you have 
to pick out with your rolling balls four Kings—a greater 
number, I think, than the world can comfortably furnish, 
It was this variation which gave me my idea for my own 
form of the game, which, if I can find someone to place it 
on the market, will, I trust, do something to bring home 
to the masses something of our international responsibilities, 

“You have,” said Mr. O'Sullivan, extracting a pencil 
from his breast-pocket and making an explanatory design 
on the table-cloth (for was it not “his’’ restaurant?) “ten 
bases, shall we say, of the popular type which appears as a 
spring against which the ball must bounce to complete a 
circuit and register a point. The ten bases are labelled 
HITLER, Mussouint, Statin, CHAMBERLAIN, BLUM (or 
whatever it may be), Konoyg, Srosyaprnovircu, SMIGLY- 
Rypz, Roosrvett and—er—and pg VALERA. You play 
five balls—you might give the balls themselves names, 
EpEN, RIBBENTROP, and so on—and the object is to make a 
‘treaty’ or combination of hits most favourable to world- 
peace. Roosrvett, Konoyr, Starry and Hir er, for 
example, would score you full marks. On the other hand, 
Bium, Srosaprnovitcu, Smigty-Rypz and DE VALERA 
would be absolutely useless; while HiTLER, MUSSOLINI, 
Konoye and DE VALERA would be so menacing that you 
yourself would have to give the supervisor five cigarettes 
by way of expiation. 

“As is the usual practice on these machines, there would 
be a special base at the top requiring extra skill to hit. 
This, I think, we should label ‘League of Nations,’ and it 
would count the same as one treaty, so that if you scored 
a treaty and hit the top base as well you would score two. 
Only ”’—Mr. O'Sullivan gazed with a far-away expression 
at the opposite wall—‘‘only,” he murmured, “I’m afraid 
I should then spoil the analogy with real affairs. To be 
strictly naturalistic the effect of striking the League of 
Nations’ base ought to be to put HrrLer, Musso.int, 
Roosrvett and Konoye immediately and irrevocably out 
of play. 

“However,” he added, “it’s only a game after all.” 








“After cutting a red, white and blue ribbon leading to the rangeé 
the Mayor was handed a rifle. He took up position, took careful 
aim, and fired. A target was then produced with a hole in the 
centre.”—Brighton Paper. 


Very nicely put 
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“| THOUGHT THE BED MIGHT NOT BE PROPERLY AIRED.” 








Sea Rover 


THE sea is in my blood again and the long wake streams with 
suds, 
And the steward’s unpacked my suits and shirts and put 
in all the studs; 
The North-south Trades are right abeam—or so | heard at 
noon— 
And I’m at the Doctor’s table in the Jacobean saloon; 
Yo ho, my lads! 
O ho, my lads! 
The ocean trail begins, ; 
So let’s all go to the Georgian poop and have a couple of gins. 


The roaring Forties romp and rave like furies down the flues, 

But I cannot hear a single blast as they ‘ve just turned on 
the News; 

The Sports Committee is snooping round to blast your 


chance of slumber, 
Bewitched by that soggy girl in pink who drew the Captain's 
number. 


So ho, my lads! 
Heave ho, my lads! 
The combers rock and lift her; 
There’s an awful draught, so let’s go aft to the Tudor Bar 


for a snifter. 


The Grecian Pool is none so cool with all the lovelies 
swimming, 

And full to the brim is the Empire Gym because of Auntie 
slimming; 

The Silence Room is Louis Quinze and the conversation 


baroque, 
And I know that the floor is Burma teak and the purser 
genuine oak ; 
But say, my lads! 
Belay, my lads! 
One wasted hour is sinful; 
So bring the lot to the same old spot at the blunt end for 


a skinful! 
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Proceedings of the Sycamore 
Club 


——— 


Affair at Bristol 


Wuar I want you to get at about the 
Sycamore Club is the Good Talk we 
have up there at our meetings, and 
the way we all say what we think and 
none of this namby-pamby nonsense 
about deferring to each other's 
opinions. We may not be particularly 
clever—some of them are pretty 
stupid, if you come right down to it— 
but we’ve got our own views and as 
much right as the next man to put 
them forward. And we're rather a 
serious lot. If it’s gossip you want and 
silly stories and that sort of thing, you 
can go elsewhere; that’s what we 
always say. We like to use our minds. 

Still, we do relax of course once in a 
while, and I thought perhaps you might 
like to hear of the fix poor old Fawcett 
got into over some cheese down at 
Bristol the other day. It was the 
oddest thing he ever remembered in 
his life, Faweett said when he told us 
about it, and he may be right, though 
it’s a big thing for a man to say who’s 
been married to Mrs. Fawcett for 
thirty years. The things that woman 
does! She simply oozes oddity. 

The two of them were staying in a 
biggish hotel at Bristol a week or two 
ago, because of some crazy fancy of 
Mrs. Faweett’s to see the camera 
obscura thing down there; and in the 
middle of the night, round about 
half-past two, Fawcett thinks it was, 
his wife gave him a poke in the back 
with the shoe-horn she uses to get her 
night-cap on over her bun with and 
told him she was desperately hungry. 
“I'd give my soul for a hunk of bread 
and some Stilton, Harry,” she said. 

Long ago, when they were first 
married, Fawcett used to argue with 
her about things like that. “ You must 
be reasonable,” he used to say, with- 
out any idea that he was simply talking 
foolishness. Now he just goes and does 
what she asks. It’s inconvenient some- 
times, he says, but it works out better 
that way in the long run. So he slipped 
on his dressing-gown and started 
downstairs to look for the night porter. 
Of course if he’d been in London he’d 
have rung for a waiter, but they look 
at these things rather differently in the 
provinces. They're apt to get into a 
rut and take offence if they are asked 
to do anything the slightest bit out of 
the ordinary. Fawcett thought that a 
request for bread and cheese at half- 
past two in the morning would prob- 
ably come under that heading. 

It was the night porter’s moustaches 


™~ 


that started the trouble. One expects a 
day porter to have moustaches, it’s in 
the nature of things, but night porters 
should be small and clean-shaven and 
only just not in their shirt-sleeves—an 
altogether milder type of man. Faw- 
cett says he took one look at those 
moustaches and started to go upstairs 
again. He had only a shilling in his 
hand and he has been about enough to 
know that you can’t move a mous- 
tachioed porter much under half-a- 
crown. He went up the three flights 
of stairs and along the corridor and 
round to the right and up the five 
steps and right again and in through 
the second door on the left. He was 
fumbling about on the dressing-table 
when the light went up and a man with 
bushy black eyebrows asked him what 
in thunder he thought he was doing. 
Fawcett said he was looking for some 
money to give to the night porter who 
wore moustaches and he thought he 
must have got into the wrong room by 
mistake. The man said, Yes, he 
thought he had, and would he oblige 
him by getting out and getting out 
quickly? Faweett went out and into 
the next room on the left and got his 
money. Then he went downstairs and 
asked the night porter for a roll and 
some Stilton. 

“Stilton !” said the night porter, as 
if he could have understood a man 
wanting Cheddar in the middle of the 
night, but that this thing went clean 
outside his experience. 

“Please,” said Fawcett, and twid- 
dled his half-crown. 

The porter said he’d see what he 
could do, and went away and a little 
later came back with a plate. “I 
couldn’t find any Stilton,” he said. 
“Will this do?” 

Fawcett thanked him and took the 
plate. Then he went up the three 
flights of stairs and along the corridor 
and round to the right and up the 
five steps and right again and in 
through the second door on the left. 
Looking back on it, Fawcett says, he 
can’t think how he came to make the 
same mistake again, but he was upset 
and muddled and his feet were cold. 
He says it’s extraordinary how easy it 
is to go wrong ina strange hotel. Any- 
way, in he went, and while he was 
feeling for the light-switch he called 
out, “I’m sorry I couldn’t get Stilton, 
dear. Will Gorgonzola do?” 

This time the man with the bushy 
eyebrows was really angry. Fawcett 
thinks he must have had some special 
antipathy to Gorgonzola the way he 
went on about it. He damned Gorgon- 
zola. He blasted it. He suggested fates 
and destinations for Gorgonzola that 
not even a cheese could listen to un- 


moved. And whatever he said about 
Gorgonzola he doubled it when he 
came to deal with Fawcett himself, 
Fawcett stood it for a time, trying to 
get in his explanation, but at last he 
lost patience. “Tchah!” he said, and 
took himself off. 

It wasn’t till he stood in the corridor 
that he realised the bread and cheese 
were missing. They must have jumped 
off the plate, he thinks, when he got 
such a shock at finding himself in the 
wrong room again. 

Most men would have called it a 
night at this point and gone back to 
bed, but not Fawcett. There is a good 
deal of the bulldog about Fawcett. He 
thought of that half-crown and he 
thought of his wife lying there in bed 
getting hungrier and hungrier and off 
he went downstairs again. He felt it 
would be better not to trouble the 
man with the eyebrows again. 

“Brought the plate back ?”’ said the 
porter kindly. 

Fawcett asked him very politely 
whether he could possibly get him 
another roll and just a little more 
cheese. 

“ More!” said the porter, with his 
eyes popping out of his head. “What 
is this?’ A Reunion Dinner?” 

Fawcett was just beginning to tell 
him about his wife’s appetite when the 
phone-bell rang in the porter’s little 
box and the porter excused himself. 
Fawcett could hear a loud crackling 
coming from the earpiece and he saw 
the porter’s eyebrows rising higher and 
higher and his eyes coming further and 
further out of his head. He caught 
fragments of talk. “Twice, eh, Sir?” 
said the porter. “Threw it, you say... 
did he? . . . sounds like it, I must say... 
Orl right, Sir,” said the porter, “you 
leave it to me.” Then, in a lower voice, 
“°E’s down ’ere now, Sir, asking for 
more.” 

Fawcett says he thinks that was 
more or less the end of the conversa- 
tion, but he can’t be sure because he 
left at that point. He was tired and 
fed up and wanted to be in bed. So he 
went upstairs again. He may even 
have run part of the way, he says, to 
warm his feet. He went up the three 
flights and along the corridor and ro 
to the right and up the five steps and 
then—suddenly—he remembered. It 
was left here, not right. A minute later 
he was in bed beside Mrs. Faweett, 
who was fast asleep. 

“But the odd thing was,” concluded 
Fawcett, while we all crowded round 
to hear what had struck him as unusual 
about this very commonplace affair— 
“the odd thing was that I never found 
out whose half-crown it was I gave t 
that infernal night porter.” H. F. E. 
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Idlers 


Ir is a strange thing that when I am 
idle I find no pleasure in looking out of 
the window, but when my desk is piled 
high with work the pageant of human- 
ity in the street below has an irresist- 
ible fascination. Rarely is there any- 
thing worth seeing, but there is always 
the hope that something will happen. 
And at this very moment something 
must be happening because there is 
quite a crowd of people gathered on 
the pavement outside the next block 
of flats, and cars and bicycles are 
stopping so that the occupants (if one 
can occupy a bicycle) may join in 
the fun. 

A big tree is being pulled down, a 
very big tree that has stood as long as 
I can remember exactly in the middle 
of the pavement and that must have 
stood there long before the pavement 
came—long before the oldest house in 
the street was built. I easily get senti- 
mental about trees, and I am very 
sorry that so fine a specimen must be 
murdered. But I wish I could spare the 
time, like all those other idlers, to watch 
it fall. There are few greater thrills than 
watching a tree fall, for there is always 
the hope that it will fall the wrong way. 
It would be good fun if it would fall 
on the horribly blue police-box on the 
corner. 

I feel bitter against all those people 
who are standing gaping. Why should 
they have time to wait and be in at the 
death, while I have to go back to my 
desk and work? There is an important- 
looking man in a bowler-hat who has 
asked his chauffeur to stop so that he 
might amuse himself by watching the 
tree fall. I am sure the man in the 
bowler-hat ought to be getting about 
his business, but in these decadent 
days the call of duty is too often 
ignored. He looks like a barrister, and 
he will probably arrive too late to 
defend his trembling client at the Old 
Bailey, and the poor fellow will get his 
deserts instead of a verdict of ‘Not 
Guilty.” 

Our grocer’s boy is there too of 
course, and in his basket I can see the 
demure outlines of the pork sausages 
intended for my own lunch. Lunch will 
be late unless the tree comes down soon. 
A telegraph-boy is exchanging com- 
pliments with the grocer’s boy, heed- 
less of the fact that in his little leather 
bag is an eagerly-awaited message. It 
may even be for me. It may be a 
summons from the Prime Minister 
to ask me to join the Cabinet. In the 
present parlous state of affairs every 
second is vital, but just because they 
are pulling down an old tree the whole 
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machinery of civilisation is held up. 
When I get the telegram I shall of 
course repair to Downing Street with 
all haste, but even though I set about 
putting things right at once it may 
take me quite a couple of days to solve 
the German question, arrange a com- 
promise on the Spanish affair, persuade 
the Japanese to evacuate China, and 
satisfy Mr. DE VALERA. 

Two men with hods have joined the 
crowd. Apart from the fact that some 
poor fellow waiting for his house to be 
built will have to wait even longer 
than he expected, I am astonished that 


the hodders find even the fall of a great 
tree more fascinating than hodding. 
Since I was a little golden-haired child 
it has been my ambition to carry a hod 
of bricks. 

It seems hard that all these people 
should be able to spare the time to 
watch the fall of the tree while I (as 
virtuous as they) cannot spare a second 
from concentration on my work. They 
have started to haul on the ropes. The 
tree, too proud to bend, kicks up the 
earth at the base of its trunk and falls 
slowly, as stiff as a poker, missing the 
police-box (alas!) by a couple of yards. 
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Number one-hundred-and-eighty-six in the Exhibition 
of Seventeenth-century Art at Burlington House is a picture 
by Smwon pE Virgoer (1600-1653) called “Sea-Fight 
Between the Dutch and the Chinese.” It is a picture, as 
you might suppose, of a sea-fight. In size it is somewhere 
about nine feet by six, and there are ships of one kind or 
another all over it. But there is some land showing, and 
in the catalogue the description of the picture ends thus :- 


“An excited mandarin, with other figures, and a 
pineapple on edge of land lower right.” 


So. Next time you see a sea-fight keep a look-out for 
the pineapple. 

I to look for this one, after reading the inventory. 
It is only about an inch across and of a rather dull yellow 
colour, and anybody who had not read the catalogue might 
be excused for overlooking it or, if he saw it, for not knowing 
what it was. What I want to ask here is, Would this matter ? 

The immediate reaction of a diffident art-lover like me 
to the discovery that the presence of a small pineapple 
in a picture of a sea-fight is taken for granted is to suppose 
that there is always a small pineapple about in such pictures 
and that I ought to have noticed this before. I go am in 
order to refer to one of my bedside books, the 1911 catalugue 
of the pictures in the Tate Gallery. What do I find under 
“ Turner—Oil Paintings ” ?— 


No. 537. Van Tromp returning after the Battle off the 
Dogger Bank. 


Moderate sea; the wind blowing from the right of 


the picture; Van Tromp’s yacht, with a small boat in 
tow sailing away from the spectator, in the middle of the 
canvas; beyond, to right, a man-of-war lying at anchor: 
to left other small ships, and a pineapple. 


No, It is all there, except the last three words, Similarly 
with the one on the opposite page :— 


No. 546. “Hurrah! for the whaler Erebus! Another 
fish ! and a pineapple !” 
That goes pretty well, I think. 


No. 489. Cottage destroyed by an avalanche. 


Snowstorm in the Alps; an avalanche has crushed and 
scattered a small mountain cottage; the only thing to 
escape is a scared cat, and a p-—— 


How did we come to get so far inland ‘ 

The temptation to introduce pineapples into seascapes 
appears, in fact, to have been pretty generally resisted, 
De ViiEcER’s picture is obviously a special case, and I shall 
sleep uneasily until it is explained. 

I am of course familiar with the practice of naming a 
picture after the least prominent object in it. I know all 
about that landscape etching called “The Black Rabbit,” 
in which the black rabbit is a little dot in the middle of the 
country road, If this picture—the one that is giving us all 
so much trouble and so many pineapples, the one depicting 
a sea-fight between the Dutch and the Chinese—were called 
“The Pineapple ” I could understand it, or say I understood 
it: it would make the whole thing a kind of game. 

I could understand it too if (the title remaining as it is) 
the pineapple were allowed by the writer of the description 
to languish or bask in the corner of obscurity where Dr 
VLIEGER put it (to ripen, probably) in 1650. That is to say, 
I shouldn't notice it at all. But why the description shou 
go out of its way to page Our Horticultural Correspondent 
as well as Our Naval Correspondent I do not understand. 

You may have guessed that. 

It is 0 necessary to explain for the benefit of my 
gangster readers that the pineapple under discussion is @ 
fruit, not a bomb. 


No. 351. Ajax defying the whitening. 


A small tin of whitening in foreground, left. Ajax, ina 
pale-grey soft hat (or fedora) is aiming at it with a type- 
writer. In foreground, right, a pineapple. 


I did not see this picture at Burlington House, and | have 
not seen it anywhere else either, though it has certain points 
of similarity with some of the pictures I have seen at the 
local Stupendeon. The pineapple there, however, is un- 
doubtedly a bomb; just as the typewriter is a sub-machine- 
gun, and the whitening is (if I may reveal a trade secret) 
to make the whole affair ridiculous. I don’t know why I’m 
telling you all this. 

“The subject,” says the catalogue further of No. 186, 
“has not yet been identified, but may have to do with 
the Dutch capture of Formosa in the 1640's.” 

Does this give us a clue? Not me, it doesn’t. I was not 
aware that this vegetable I am sick of mentioning (“1 across, 
Tell the fruit to waste away (9)”) played any prominent 
or even surreptitious part in the Dutch capture of Formosa. 
The fact that I was not aware of the Dutch capture of 
Formosa is neither here nor there, 1 can’t remember what 
the Capitol was saved from, but I know it was saved by a 
lot of geese; and if the Dutch had captured Formosa by 
means of a pineapple the fact would have got round to me 
sooner or later. Geese and pineapples are the only sort of 
history that I can keep hold of when it does get round to me. 

It is recorded of an ancient Greek lightning-greaser that 
when he returned home after years of voyaging only to 
discover that his house had been demolished to make way for 
a sugar-refinery he looked at a friend, and the friend could 
almost swear he winked. 

That was just to take your mind off the subject (to say 
nothing of mine). Have a pineapple? R. M. 
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A Few Loose Strings 





I.—A CALENDAR FoR 1938 


“THE horse has no eyebrows”; but 
first let me explain. Among a variety 
of calendars for 1938 which kind 
people, ranging from friends to book- 
makers, have sent me, and in which I 
have instantly marked down June 10th 
as the beginning of the first Test 
Match, is one prepared by Mr. J. R. 
Constance. Who Mr. CoNnsTANCE 18 
and why he has singled me out in this 
way, I do not know, but his calendar 
is so peculiarly informative that I have 
difficulty in laying it down. It is this 
work, for instance, that, out of a clear 
sky, with no apparent relevance, states 
the strange thing about thenoble animal 
with a leg at each corner: ‘‘The horse 
has no eyebrows.” The noble animal’s 
privation had never occurred to me 
before, but whenever in future I meet 
a horse I shall investigate. Elsewhere, 
in a table of longevity, Mr. CONSTANCE 
states that the horse lives to be thirty 
years old, whereas the flea dies (if not, 
as many people would wish, sooner) at 
the age of only two months. 

Why I should have waited until 
January, 1938, to learn these curious 
facts, I cannot say, but I now know, if 
not all, a great deal. Carp, for ex- 
ample, some of which I saw swimming 
about alive in a London restaurant 
the other day, until they were caught 
in a net by the head-waiter, live to be 
a hundred-and-fifty years old; but, 
amid such gluttony, not of course those. 
An ant can be a year old; a whale four 
hundred years, The goat and the 
nightingale die at the same age: twelve 
years; but a pigeon can endure for 
eight years more, and a dove for thirty- 
two. Why doves should be such much 
the senior of pigeons Mr. ConsTANCE 
does not explain; but I should like to 
learn. Yon cypress by the Provencal 
villa wall may be six thousand years 
old, while sheep have no teeth in the 
upper jaw and the number of words 
in the Bible is 773,746, the number of 
letters 3,566,480, and the conjuction 
“and” occurs 46,277 times. I have not, 
I may add, verified this. 

On the same page that records the 
Port Lavreate’s birth—June Ist, 
1878—we are told that some comets’ 
tails are 100,000,000 miles in length, 
while, if anything can be news to him, 
it may be news to Mr. H. G. WELLS, 
born September 21st, 1866, that baby 
Opossums are so extremely small that 
over four thousand would only weigh 
a pound and a litter could easily be 
placed in a thimble. No mean calen- 
dar, you will admit. 


IIl.—Serconp TxHoveuts 


In our cheerful Transatlantic con. 
temporary, The New Yorker, I have 
just noticed what seems to me a most 
admirable idea. In a number at the 
end of the past year, under the title 
“Some Repairs Work,” Mr. Ciirroy 
Fapman, the staff reviewer, subjects 
to reconsideration his verdicts on certain 
books noticed by him in the previous 
twelve months and prints his revised 
opinions. Sometimes he finds that he 
has over-praised, sometimes under. 
praised ; but what an excellent thing— 
although practical only where, as in 
The New Yorker, one critic alone does 
the work! Most English reviewers 
have too much to do to be able to find 
time for second thoughts, even if their 
editors could. 

Still, I commend the attempt to the 
notice of some of our justices of the pen 
—to our Howarp Sprines and James 
Acates and so forth. He, a wise 
man once said, who never makes a 
mistake never makes anything; to 
which I would add that to correct a 
mistake is a virtue positive. 
I1].—Curistmas Hotipay Parrigs. 

I wonder how many people riding in 
cars have the same sensation that I 
have as they approach the green light. 
Never can I forget the old shuddering 
apprehension that we used to feel, both 
when playing “Musical Chairs” and 
‘Oranges and Lemons ’’—will the light 
turn to amber before we reach it or 
shall we get through? Will the piano 
stop playing too soon? Will mine be 
the last, last, last man’s head / 


IV.—Piry THE Poor Autor! 


The recipient of a signed copy of one 
of my books, which I gave away for 
Christmas, writes thanking me, adding: 
“It’s the first time I’ve ever possessed 
an autographed copy. Already four 
friends have asked if they may borrow 
it.” E. V. L. 








Why the French Succeed in 
Business 





“Ou, I know a little dressmaker in 
Paris,” one says sometimes, with a 
totally false casualness. 

The alternative phrase would be: 
“Twenty-five years, or a quarter-of-a- 
century, ago, I was in the hands of 
a admirable French governess called 
Gabrielle. When she had laid the 
foundations of Le Corbeau et le Renard 
with impregnable thoroughness she 
went back to her native Paris.” (The 
interlude with ce bon petit Bob and celte 
chére petite Mary at the Vicarage, 
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Clifton, I shall not count. Anyway, they 
sounded the most frightful little mugs.) 

Many years went by. 

Came the War. 

Came the Armistice. 

Came—Heaven help us!—the Peace, 
closely followed by the Armament 
Race, the General Strike, the Air Raid 
Precautions, and all the rest of it. And 
Gabrielle and I met again, on the sands 
at St. Briac, and I learnt that she was 
making lingerie in Paris, and she learnt 
that I was to be in Paris in the autumn 
and that I would visit her establish- 
ment. 

And I did, thus fully justifying the 
epitome of the situation as given 
above, “Oh, I know a little dressmaker 
in Paris.” 

We now come to the affair of le petit 

ma. 

t was tiré for me—highly technical 
and untranslatable expression—from 
a length of mauve tussore, by Gabrielle, 
and she said that I was getting it at a 
price that was all that there was of 
most interesting. 

(A phrase that could hardly have been 
bettered by the Oracle of Delphi, surely.) 

I had a few other little things— 
mostly in blue crépe-de-chine, and 
let’s leave it at that—and an account, 
mauve, like le petit pyjama, with the 
most extraordinary fives that looked 
like threes, and threes that might have 
been sevens but were actually ones. 

After spending a good deal of time 
over this and achieving fifteen different 
totals, I chose one of them and sent a 
cheque for the amount. And I got back 
a mauve letter and distinctly made out 
the words “bons baisers” across the 
lower half of the second page. In time 
I deciphered all the rest of it too. 

Contrary to every law of nature and 
experience it turned out that I had 
sent too much, and that a sum look- 
ing on paper like several thousands of 
francs was owing to me. 

I had but to pass through Paris, 
wrote Gabrielle, and it would find itself 
between my hands; and I could at the 
same time view a collection of petits 
modéles that I should find altogether 
ravishing. 

More years went by. 

Or at any rate months. 

_ Then Grandmama, in the South of 
France, wrote and said that everyone 
said that never in twenty years had 
there been east winds, torrents of rain, 
earthquakes and floods such as the 
Riviera was now experiencing, and 
she thought the dear old Midlands 
would be much warmer after all, and 
could I come and fetch her home again ? 

I passed through Paris once more, 
and again visited Gabrielle and the 
ravishing petits modéles. It was a not 
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inexpensive visit—but one had fore- 
seen that—and there were all those 
francs that were owing to me. 

The only thing was that it seemed a 
shame to claim them. Business was 
bad, the franc had fallen, the Americans 
came no longer. One cliente had ordered 
three dozen of the finest lawn handker- 
chiefs, with an embroidered mono- 
gram, and had gone back to America 
without ever taking delivery. 

Hélas! 

Ah, mon Dieu! 

Quelle vie, alors! 

Comment faire! 

Obviously it was impossible to say 
anything about my francs. 

It was Gabrielle who mentioned 
them first. 


She had thought, she said modestly, 
of letting me take the three dozen 
finest lawn handkerchiefs with the 
embroidered monogram, and charging 
me only the sum of francs owing to me. 
It would of course be une occasion for 
me, but there it was—what could one 
do? The value of the handkerchiefs 

. mais voila! She would say 
nothing about that. 


The curious thing was that I said 
nothing about it either. 

And the long cold journey to the 
Riviera was diversified by some in- 
genious little exercises in thinking out 
good explanations to account for the 
initials “C. P. van QO.” on all my best 
handkerchiefs. E. M. D. 
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A Few Loose Strings 





I.—A CALENDAR FOR 1938 


“Tae horse has no eyebrows”; but 
first let me explain. Among a variety 
of calendars for 1938 which kind 
people, ranging from friends to book- 
makers, have sent me, and in which I 
have instantly marked down June 10th 
as the beginning of the first Test 
Match, is one pr~pared by Mr. J. R. 
Constance. Who Mr. ConsTANCE is 
and why he has singled me out in this 
way, I do not know, but his calendar 
is so peculiarly informative that I have 
difficulty in laying it down. It is this 
work, for instance, that, out of a clear 
sky, with no apparent relevance, states 
the strange thing about the noble animal 
with a leg at each corner: “The horse 
has no eyebrows.” The noble animal’s 
privation had never occurred to me 
before, but whenever in future I meet 
a horse I shall investigate. Elsewhere, 
in a table of longevity, Mr. CONSTANCE 
states that the horse lives to be thirty 
years old, whereas the flea dies (if not, 
as many people would wish, sooner) at 
the age of only two months. 

Why I should have waited until 
January, 1938, to learn these curious 
facts, | cannot say, but I now know, if 
not all, a great deal. Carp, for ex- 
ample, some of which I saw swimming 
about alive in a London restaurant 
the other day, until they were caught 
in a net by the head-waiter, live to be 
a hundred-and-fifty years old; but, 
amid such gluttony, not of course those. 
An ant can be a year old; a whale four 
hundred years. The goat and the 
nightingale die at the same age: twelve 
years; but a pigeon can endure for 
eight years more, and a dove for thirty- 
two. Why doves should be such much 
the senior of pigeons Mr. ConsTaNcE 
does not explain; but I should like to 
learn. Yon cypress by the Provencal 
villa wall may be six thousand years 
old, while sheep have no teeth in the 
upper jaw and the number of words 
in the Bible is 773,746, the number of 
letters 3,566,480, and the conjuction 
“and” occurs 46,277 times. I have not, 
I may add, verified this. 

On the same page that records the 
Port Lavreate’s birth—June Ist, 
1878—we are told that some comets’ 
tails are 100,000,000 miles in length, 
while, if anything can be news to him, 
it may be news to Mr. H. G. WELLS, 
born September 21st, 1866, that baby 
opossums are so extremely small that 
over four thousand would only weigh 
a pound and a litter could easily be 
placed in a thimble. No mean calen- 
dar, you will admit. 





IIl.—Seconp TxHovcurs 


In our cheerful Transatlantic con. 
temporary, Zhe New Yorker, I have 
just noticed what seems to me a most 
admirable idea. In a number at the 
end of the past year, under the title 
“Some Repairs Work,” Mr. Ciurtoy 
Fapiman, the staff reviewer, subjects 
to reconsideration his verdicts on certain 
books noticed by him in the previous 
twelve months and prints his revised 
opinions. Sometimes he finds that he 
has over-praised, sometimes under- 
praised ; but what an excellent thing— 
although practical only where, as in 
The New Yorker, one critic alone does 
the work! Most English reviewers 
have too much to do to be able to find 
time for second thoughts, even if their 
editors could. 

Still, I commend the attempt to the 
notice of some of our justices of the pen 
—to our Howarp Springs and James 
Aceates and so forth. He, a wise 
man once said, who never makes a 
mistake never makes anything; to 
which I would add that to correct a 
mistake is a virtue positive. 


Ii].—Curistmas Houipay Parris. 


I wonder how many people riding in 
cars have the same sensation that I 
have as they approach the green light. 
Never can I forget the old shuddering 
apprehension that we used to feel, both 
when playing “Musical Chairs” and 
‘Oranges and Lemons’’—will the light 
turn to amber before we reach it or 
shall we get through? Will the piano 
stop playing too soon? Will mine be 
the last, last, last man’s head ! 


IV.—Piry THe Poor Avruor! 
The recipient of a signed copy of one 
of my books, which I gave away for 
Christmas, writes thanking me, adding: 
“It’s the first time I’ve ever possessed 
an autographed copy. Already four 
friends have asked if they may borrow 

it.” E. V. L. 








Why the French Succeed in 
Business 





“On, I know a little dressmaker in 
Paris,” one says sometimes, with a 
totally false casualness. 

The alternative phrase would be: 
“Twenty-five years, or a quarter-of-a- 
century, ago, I was in the hands of 
a admirable French governess called 
Gabrielle. When she had laid the 
foundations of Le Corbeau et le Renard 
with impregnable thoroughness she 
went back to her native Paris.” (The 
interlude with ce bon petit Bob and celte 
chére petite Mary at the Vicarage, 
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Clifton, I shall not count. Anyway, they 
sounded the most frightful little mugs.) 

Many years went by. 

Came the War. 

Came the Armistice. 

Came—Heaven help us!—the Peace, 
closely followed by the Armament 
Race, the General Strike, the Air Raid 
Precautions, and all the rest of it. And 
Gabrielle and I met again, on the sands 
at St. Briac, and I learnt that she was 
making lingerie in Paris, and she learnt 
that I was to be in Paris in the autumn 
and that I would visit her establish- 
ment. 

And I did, thus fully justifying the 
epitome of the situation as given 
above, “Oh, I know a little dressmaker 
in Paris.” 

We now come to the affair of le petit 

ma, 

t was tiré for me—highly technical 
and untranslatable expression—from 
a length of mauve tussore, by Gabrielle, 
and she said that I was getting it at a 
price that was all that there was of 
most interesting. 

(A phrase that could hardly have been 
bettered by the Oracle of Delphi, surely.) 

I had a few other little things— 
mostly in blue crépe-de-chine, and 
let’s leave it at that—and an account, 
mauve, like le petit pyjama, with the 
most extraordinary fives that looked 
like threes, and threes that might have 
been sevens but were actually ones. 

After spending a good deal of time 
over this and achieving fifteen different 
totals, I chose one of them and sent a 
cheque for the amount. And I got back 
a mauve letter and distinctly made out 
the words “bons baisers” across the 
lower half of the second page. In time 
I deciphered all the rest of it too. 

Contrary to every law of nature and 
experience it turned out that I had 
sent too much, and that a sum look- 
ing on paper like several thousands of 
francs was owing to me. 

I had but to pass through Paris, 
wrote Gabrielle, and it would find itself 
between my hands; and I could at the 
same time view a collection of petits 
modéles that I should find altogether 
ravishing. 

More years went by. 

Or at any rate months. 

Then Grandmama, in the South of 
France, wrote and said that everyone 
said that never in twenty years had 
there been east winds, torrents of rain, 
earthquakes and floods such as the 
Riviera was now experiencing, and 
she thought the dear old Midlands 
would be much warmer after all, and 
could I come and fetch her home again ? 

I passed through Paris once more, 
and again visited Gabrielle and the 
ravishing petits modéles. It was a not 
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inexpensive visit—but one had fore- 
seen that—and there were all those 
francs that were owing to me. 

The only thing was that it seemed a 
shame to claim them. Business was 
bad, the franc had fallen, the Americans 
came no longer. One cliente had ordered 
three dozen of the finest lawn handker- 
chiefs, with an embroidered mono- 
gram, and had gone back to America 
without ever taking delivery. 

Hélas! 

Ah, mon Dieu! 

Quelle vie, alors! 

Comment faire! 

Obviously it was impossible to say 
anything about my frances. 

it was Gabrielle who mentioned 
them first. 


She had thought, she said modestly, 
of letting me take the three dozen 
finest lawn handkerchiefs with the 
embroidered monogram, and charging 
me only the sum of francs owing to me. 
It would of course be une occasion for 
me, but there it was—what could one 
do? The value of the handkerchiefs 

. mais voila! She would say 
nothing about that. 


The curious thing was that I said 
nothing about it either. 

And the long cold journey to the 
Riviera was diversified by some in- 
genious little exercises in thinking out 
good explanations to account for the 
initials “C. P. van O.” on all my best 
handkerchiefs. E. M. D. 
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Brains 
A statistician in hats has recently declared that the Englishman’s head is getting larger. 


Hzar what of late a hatter said; 
He tells us that the English head 
Shows a marked tendency to grow; 
A hatter, note you; he should know. 


And I have giv’n my fancy wings 

And thought about all kinds of things, 
Things that I can’t put down with ease, 
But you'll accept my statement, please. 


And I agree with him who speaks; 
I have myself for some few weeks 
Been conscious of a growing pain, 
As one may say, about the brain. 


Thus, not to speak of others, but 
Solely of this my private nut, 

The heat engendered well might make 
The head swell up, and no mistake. 


Tough problems have possessed my mind, 
Strong searchings of the deepest kind, 
Questions of Where, of When and How, 
Of What for No, and Why for Now. 


And, reader, you expect no doubt 
That I shall pour my wisdom out 
Before you in a grand sweet song 
To save you trouble; and you’re wrong. 


I have reflected much on Man, Green I may be, perhaps I am, 
How long, and yet how brief, his span, And guileless as the frisking lamb, 
How great he is, and, if you come But if you hope to sponge on me, 
To that, how little; and how rum. All I can say is, U.B.D. 

(Here let me add that I allude 


If to High Thinki line 
To either sex; I would include len. coe erg renga 


, Do it yourself; you won’t get mine; 
That queer contrivance Woman, who Serene, aloof, T murmur “Rats!” 
Is much the rummer of the two.) And take my larger size in hats. Dum-DvuM. 
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SIMPLE COTTAGE-GARDEN, 


BUT IT SEEMS TO HAVE GOT A BIT OUT OF HAND” 








Letters to a Furniture Firm 





Dear Str—Thank you for your 
catalogue. . 
With reference to your Cosy Bedroom 
Suite in Pickled Walnut, price £65 
(page 23), which I would like to order 
provisionally, I wish to point out that 
you forgot to include the beds. These 
8 (price £15) were stuck on after- 
wards, just underneath, but you forgot 
to do the subtraction. I presume 
therefore that the price of the bed- 
room suite, including the beds, is £65. 
Am I right? 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Wuvp. 


Dear Str,—I have received your 
letter and now realise about the beds 
being an extra. I just thought that I 
would ask. 

Since writing last, however, I learn 
that my fiancée’s brother is buying usa 

van bed as wedding present (we are 
to be married in June), so that we shall 
only need one of the pickled walnut 


beds. This, together with the two 
wardrobes, the dressing-table and the 
framed picture of “ A Posy of Flowers,” 
will be £72100. I trust this is all 
right. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Wuvp. 


Deak Str,—Thank you for your 
posteard, 

About the pickled walnut suite. I 
have just thought that it would be a 
good idea if I used the guest-room as 
my dressing-room. If I did this I 
should put my clothes in the guest- 
room wardrobe (a fixture). So I shall 
not need the smaller pickled walnut 
wardrobe. I just thought that I would 
let you know. 

* Yours faithfully, 

Joun Wuvrp 


Dear Str, —I quite understand about 
the two wardrobes looking better be- 
cause of the same wood and so on, but 
have decided to keep to the system I 
mentioned. I am sorry that I shall 
have to ask you to keep the other 
(large) wardrobe too as my uncle (or 


rather my fiancée’s uncle, really) has 
been making us a wardrobe in his spare 
time and did not tell us until last night. 
It has taken him a long time to make 
the part that he has made up to now 
and we do not like to refuse it as he is 
a bit “touchy.” I know that you will 
understand my position. 

His wardrobe is of pitch pine, he 
says, with some green paint on the 
handles. 

We shall therefore only be wanting 
the one bed, the dressing-table and the 
framed picture of “A Posy of Flowers” 
from the pickled walnut suite. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Wuvp. 


Dear Sir,—I hasten to tell you that 
I do see what you mean about the 
pitch pine not matching the pickled 
walnut (see last letter—Your Ref... 
P.Wt.; My Ref.: P.Pne.). My fiancée 
and I were undecided whether to have 
all walnut or not, but when we had 
almost resolved to have it I discovered 
that the divan that her brother is going 
to buy for us has little legs on it that are 
nearer to pitch pine than to pickled 
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walnut. So I am going to sleep on it, as 
they say. We have, you see— 


1 Divan and 1 Wardrobe, Pitch 
Pine or near it; 

1 Bed, 1 Dressing-Table in Walnut 
(Pickled) ; 


but we also have the framed picture 
of “A Posy of Flowers” in pickled 
walnut, which my fiancée forgot; so I 
will write soon. 
Yours faithfully, 

JoHn Wuvp. 


Dear Str,—Yes, you are right about 
pickled walnut being a pretty wood 
and all that; but you will never guess 
what has happened. We find that one 
of our easy-chairs which we bought at 
a sale is really a bed when you pull it 
out in a certain way. We did not know 
when we bought it, but my fiancée’s 
mother showed us, as she has one like it, 
though not in use, otherwise my fiance: 
would have known. Well, what we feel 
is that we do not really need the walnut 
bed now, so we want you to keep the 
dressing-table too, and only send us the 
framed picture of “ A Posy of Flowers.” 
Yours faithfully, 


Joun Wuvrp 








P.S.—I quite forgot to say that we 
would like the frame of the picture to 
be in pitch pine now, of course, not 
pickled walnut, as we have nothing to 
match it. My fiancée says that she 
would rather like to frame a sampler 
that her great-aunt did instead of “A 
Posy of Flowers,” but I said that we 
only owed it to your firm to take your 
picture as illustrated because you really 
have been kind all along with your 
suggestions and all that. 








Words a Minute 

“Good morning, Miss Chippuck. 
Now, are you ready? Got your spare 
pencil and plenty of room in your book ? 
That’s a good girl. You know I’m not 
fussy, but you have no idea how irritat- 
ing it is to have to stop in the middle 
of dictating a letter on account of a 
broken pencil. The time wasted in the 
City of London every morning over 
broken pencils would run a million- 
pound corporation for a year. It isn’t 
just the time spent in sharpening the 
pencil ; it’s the interruption in the run 
of ideas. 


“Now then, let’s see—— Oh. yes, 


first of all we must write to that 
agency and ask them to send another 
typist to help us out. Now are you 
ready ? 

“= The City and Metropolitan Type- 
writing Agency’—or is it the Metro- 
politan and City ? No, I’m sure it’s the 
City and Metropolitan. Justa moment, 
I'll look it up. Hullo! That's 
funny ; it doesn’t seem to be here. . . 
Just a moment, I'll ring for Miss Pod- 
snip; she came from there and she 8 
sure to know. .. . Oh, good morning, 
Miss Podsnip. That agency that you 
came from—was it called the City and 
Metropolitan or the Metropolitan and 
City? What? The County of London 
Secretarial Services, Limited ? Are 
you quite sure? Oh, well, I expect it 
was City or Metropolitan something 
before your time. Thank you, Miss 
Podsnip. Now, Miss Chippuck, are you 
ready ? 

“<The London County ’—whatever 
it was. You had better get the name 
and address from Miss Podsnip. Be 
sure that you get the correct style of 
the firm and the right address. Now, 
where were we !—Oh, yes: ‘ Dear Sirs — 
just a minute, though ; I’m pretty sure 
that they're all women, and it sounds 
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a bit odd. Still, ‘Gentlemen’ would be 
worse—we'll let it go—just ‘Dear 
Sirs.’ Now then, how should we put 
it? Look here—just say, ‘ Dear Sirs,— 
We shall be obliged if you will be so 
good———’_ Better say ‘We shall be 
greatly obliged if you will be so good 
as to let us have——’ No, perhaps 
you'd better say ‘if you will be so good 
as to send to us’—yes, that sounds 
better—‘if you will be so good as to 
send to us for interview a shorthand- 
typist.’ Now, we'd better make it 
clear that we want something pretty 
good. No good having a girl who’s 
not up to the work. But wait a minute 
—before we come to that perhaps we'd 
better add, ‘send to us for interview a 
shorthand-typist with a view to her 
employment on our permanent staff.’ 
That will show that it is something 
worth trying for and not just a tem- 
porary job. Perhaps you’d delete the 
‘permanent,’ otherwise we might have 
some difficulty in getting rid of her if 
we ever wanted to. 

“Now, we’d better say, ‘The appli- 
cant must be fully qualified’—no, I 
think we'll change that—‘The appli- 
cant must be a first-class typist comma 
accurate and neat comma and able to 
take’—or, no, say ‘capable of taking 
dictation at———’ What shall we say ? 
Two-hundred-and-fifty words a min- 
ute? You think that’s too fast? 
Better to have her too fast than too 
slow. Of course you’re quite good and 
you manage to keep up all right, but 
— have no idea how irritating it is to 

ve a typist who can’t keep pace with 
“wad thoughts. Shall we say two- 

undred-and-twenty? What! You 
think about a hundred-and-fifty ? Oh, 
no, nonsense! Say ‘one-hundred-and- 
eighty words a minute.’ Just a min- 


ute; here’s the phone. Hullo! Catta- 
walp and Briggs, Chartering Depart- 
ment speaking. ... Yes, speaking. . . 
Oh, hullo, George, I didn’t recognise 


your voice.... Yes, rather.... Yes, 
of course it is.... Yes, it would suit 
me splendidly. ... Then if it isn’t fit 


to play we can go along to your place 
and pick up Dora and then come back 
to our place and pick up Elsie and the 
kids and all go along to Bill’s place. . . . 
Yes, I see; perhaps that would be bet- 
ter: you mean we could ring up Bill 
from the Club and get him to come along 
there... . Right-ho, then, eleven- 
thirty. ... Looking forward to it... . 
Several things I want to talk to you 
about. ... Can’t tell you about them 
now; I’ve a deuce of a lot of work and 
I’m in the middle of dictating a pile of 
letters. 

“Now, Miss Chippuck, have you got 
everything down as far as we've gone ? 
We'd better say, ‘To a suitable 
applicant we are offering '—no, perhaps 
you'd better make it, ‘The salary that 
we are offering to a suitable applicant 
is three pounds a week ’—perhaps we'd 
better say ‘per week’; it sounds a 
little more official. 

“Now, we’d better get them to tele- 
phone before sending anyone round. 
Say—— Confound the phone! .. . 
Oh, hullo, Maltravers, how are you?... 
What, do you mean right away? 
Bit early for lunch, isn’t it—just gone 


eleven? ... Who! Oh, you've got 
him with you, have you?... Yes, of 
course, all those Java freights. 

Yes, it would be a mistake to miss the 
opportunity. . .. Where shall I see 
you? Shorts? ... Right-ho, then, in 
about five minutes. 

“Most annoying, Miss Chippuck. Mr. 
Maltravers has just phoned for me to 
come out and meet Van der Schnapps, 
the Rotterdam shipbroker. Still, we 
mustn’t miss the chance of business. 
I won’t have time to finish that letter. 
You'd better add something to the 
effect that they must telephone before 
sending an applicant. You'd better 
say that they should telephone in the 
morning and fix an appointment for 
the afternoon. You can put it in your 
own words if you like. Perhaps you’d 
better ask them definitely to telephone 
to-morrow morning and fix an appoint- 
ment either for to-morrow afternoon 
or for the next morning. Just put it 
in your own words—you know how | 
would put it. 

“By the way, I think you’d better 
make that a hundred-and-ninety words 
a minute. It’s no good having a girl 
who’s slow. You manage to keep up 
all right, of course, but you have no 
idea how annoying it is to have to 
keep going back and repeating oneself. 
Now, do you think you can manage 
to have that ready for me when I 
come back?” 











“] SHOULD HAVE ANOTHER GO, SIR—-PERHAPS HE 


DIDN'T HEAR YOU.” 
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At the Play 


“Vorrone or Tur Fox” 
(WESTMINSTER) 

Bex Jonson's Volpone, at the 
Westminster Theatre, is an ex- 
tremely high-spirited and swift- 
moving affair, what the author 
called “a quick comedy,” boasting 
that it only took him five weeks to 
write. It is not a very kind play, 
and there are only two respectable 
characters. But because our affec- 
tions are not deeply engaged we 
enjoy all the more the fraud prac- 
tised by Volpone. He is a rich and 
childless man in Venice, young and 
in full vigour, and it is one of the 
loose ends of the plot that mature 
fellow-citizens, Voltore, Corbaccio 
and Corvino, should know so little 
about him as readily to believe that 
he is on his death-bed 

The heart of the play is this study 
of the besetting sin of the old, 


avarice. The vulture, the crow, 
even the raven want to gather 
round the death-bed of the fox, 


each hoping to be made his heir, 
and the fox in this splendidly- 
embroidered fable is prepared to 
go to a great deal of trouble for 


the sake of the extra presents which 
he can obtain by lying in bed swathed 
just 
enough flickering sanity to recognise 


in bandages, with apparently 


those who come bringing 
him presents 

The greedy old men are 
extremely well cast. Mr. 
Mark DiGNAM maintains 
just the right note for the 
lawyer, Voltors He is 
shrewd enough, but he 
becomes gullible through 
his great desire to inherit 
the Volpone fortune. He 
is the most plausible char- 
acter of the three. Cor. 
baccio (Mr. Stanitey Latu- 
BURY) is much the most 
amusing, for he is on his 
last legs himself and yet he 
is quite prepared himself 
to provide the poison which 
will hasten Volpone’s de- 
cease. There was no need 
to read in the programme 
that Corbaccio was being 
acted by Mr. STANLEY 
LATHBURY; although that 
master of elderly character 
does not often have to act 
parts of such senile wicked- 
ness, he knew how to get 


the full humour out of 
this one. Corvino (Mr 
Raymonp Lovet), who 


wants the money to extricate himself 
from difficulties, has a wife, Celia 
(Miss Racnuet Kemprson), and it is 
over Celia that Volpone comes to grief. 

There is a splendid scene in which 
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selling quack medicines in order to 
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in just such tones and accents ag 
modern cheapjacks employ in country 
markets, shouting sal < 
offering elaborate reasons for a special 
low price, was extraordinarily real; 


boasting and 


and it is indeed the triumph of 
this production that while it keeps 
a fairy-tale note with its golden 
caskets and the splendours of 
Volpone’s household, it is not 
primarily fantastic. 

It is produced, as Ben Jonson 
intended it to be, asa quick comedy, 
ending with the swift and severe 
punishment of every kind of wrong. 
doing. It is a morality play, but 
morality made easy. The producer 
has taken one or two liberties 
omitting the English tourists, who 
are minor characters, and he has 
carried the animal symbolism into 
the court of justice, calling the four 
judges the owls and giving them 
appropriate head-dresses as they 
sit buzzing and squeaking on their 
perch. The last laugh, however, is 
with them, and they are sus- 
piciously prompt and unanimous 
about their sentences. 

Mr. DonaLp Woxrtr plays the 
chief part with an obvious relish, 
This Volpone is so full of gifts and 
vitality that it is hard to under. 


stand why he is content with what is 
after all a rather quiet kind of ad- 
venture, the cozening of a handful of 
unpleasant old acquaintances 


But 
then there is much about 
him that is puzzling—his 
apparent continuing satis- 
faction in watching the 
antics of his household 
freaks, led by a not very 
engaging red-haired dwarf, 
Nano (Mr, Dupiey JONES), 
and his complete reliance 
on Mosca, his parasite (Mr. 
ALAN WHEATLEY), Whom in 
the end he trusts much too 
far tut it is natural for 
him to over-reach himself, 
and indeed the dramatist 
is insistent that Nemesis 
comes to wrongdoers, be- 
cause their leads 
them imperceptibly on 80 
that “mischiefs, like cattle, 
grow fat, and then they 
bleed.” If there were no 
Shakespearean canon the 
plays of Ben Jonson would 
be familiar to everybody, 
would be often acted and 
greatly enjoyed May we 
perhaps hope that the great 
success of this Westminster 


SLICCESS 


Theatre production will 

lead to a series of Ben 
: ’ 

Jonson revivals? D. W. 
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“Tur Metopy Taat Gor Lost” 
(Paaenrx) 


This is the story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, who got married and went to 
live in a small house alongside all the 
other Mr. and Mrs. Johnsons. Every 
morning Mr. Johnson 
guiped his tea and rushed 
off to an office where he 
shared a room with three 
clacking typists, leaving 
Mra, Johnson to tidy up 
and go out and buy the 
supper, On one Sunday 
they went to Mum and 
Dad's, and on the other 
Sunday Dad and Mum 
came to them, but in 
either case they con-* 
sumed an immensely car- 
nivorous meal and then 
trailed out for a long walk 
ina park, which made them 
all very cross with each 
other. Mr. Johnson was 
Srrune’s Little Man in 
embryo; Dad had achieved 
maturity in that direction. 

But just before the John- 
sons had married an odd 
thing had happened, for 
without any warning Mr. 
Johnson, who appeared to 


be a fairly well-disciplined Edith 


clerk, went berserk at the oy oe tae ng cous someon “ ee 
er oan ; ther . ie ag n, Caristornen STEELE 
morning and yo neat Mr. Esmonp Knionr 


launched something like a 
riot, He began to hear a 
funny little tune coming from no- 
Where, a gay rebellious little tune 
Which persuaded him in a few notes 
that he was crazy to be shut up in an 
office on a fine spring day slaving for 
4 fool of an employer and a few miser- 
able pounds a week. ‘Go on,” said the 
tune, “get out quickly before you're 
too hopelessly stuck in the mud,” 
And, pausing only to incite the three 
_ to insurrection, that was what 

r. Johnson did, 

Kdith’s response, however, when he 
told her delightedly that his job was 
probably lost and that instead a life 
of high adventure lay before them, 
was disappointing, Hdith having the 
makings of a very good little Balham 
wife but of a very poor gipsy. She 
took Mr, Johnson straight into con- 
ference with Mum and Dad, and Mum, 
after puncturing all Mr. Johnson's 
new enthusiasms with a few deft words, 
precipitated the marriage with an offer 
of an extra fifteen shillings a week. 

Thus Mr, Johnson, who miraculously 
recovered his job, lost his chance of lib- 
erty and settled down again into being 
an ordinary almost interchangeable 
City unit in a bowler-hat. But he wasn’t 
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happy, and he wasn’t always nice to 
Mrs. Johnson, and he grew progressively 
ruder and ruder to Mum and Dad, 
for he never forgot it was all their 
fault that he had lost the magic 
melody which opened the gates of 
everything that mattered. In time he 
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SPEAKING LIKENESS 


. Miss Dororny Hyson 


became so impossible that to rescue 
the Johnsons from Divorce, Probate 
and Admiralty the melody had to be 
found; and its pursuit and discovery 
make up the rest of this queer affair, 





“NATURE IS LOVELY AND REJOICES 
IN HER LOVELINESS” 


Nature . . . . Miss Viota Tree 


In bare plan it may sound what Mr. 
Sypney Howarp calls whumsical, 
but in fact it has a foundation of 
somewhat acid irony, as when the 
box on the Vicarage wall, marked 
“For the Unemployed,” is found to 
contain a loaded revolver, It is an 

interesting but slightly un- 
digested mix-up of. OX- 
perimental methods of tell- 
ing @ story on the stage, 
and though its producer, 
Mr, Dents Freeman, is to 
be complimented on devis- 
ing a number of extremely 
ingenious ways of planting 
the unexpected, i doubt 
if the play has enough co- 
herence for a West-End 
run. For the Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnsons whose approval 
is essential to theatrical 
success like to have things 
explained to them clearly, 

At the same time there 
is humour here, and a wit 
in the arrangement of the 
scenic effects which ia 
rather exhilarating. The 

\ vital interview, for in- 
ys stance, is conducted with 

a Mum and Dad seen 
through two holes in a 
very aspidistrous family 
portrait, on the pier-photo- 
grapher principle; during 
the al an amusing 
record of general conver- 
sation at a reception is 
played from a darkened stage (though 
it wasn't quite of a Johnson wedding, 
was it’); when Johnson offers to take 
Edith sight-seeing the architectural 
wonders of the world appear and rock 
to the melody ; at the office the typists 
start the day with a ballet based on 
“Dear Sir, Yours Faithfully,” their 
lunch-hour reading from a twopenny 
frightful calls up a real Edwardian 
cad bent upon abduction, and their 
boss, cringing to his bullying wife, does 
so surrealistically to a dressmaker’s 
dummy in her clothes. And when 
Sunday's pre-sirloin conversation be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and Dad dries up 
hopelessly, a real stage-angel "cage 
above them, These are only a few of 
Mr. Freeman's entertaining dodges, 

The dialogue was uneven, the inci- 
dental music fair. Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son were in safe hands with Mr. 
Esmonp Kytontr and Miss Dororny 
Hyson, and Miss Margaret Rururr- 
yorp and Mr. Caurisrorner STEELE 
played Mum and Dad to perfection, 
Of the others, Miss Viota Tres scored 
heavily as Mother Nature, and Mr. 
Cyri. WELLS in a number of — 
made us laugh. ORIC, 
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Limelight Nights 


IV.—* Stark Apple Farm” 


Here is a nice piece, which, even 
though stark in the way it sketches this 
Grim Portrait of Farm Life, is agreed 
by all to do you a lot more good in the 
long run than keeping on going to see 
a lot of these so-called up-to-date silly 
farces and that. 

On account of this piece being so 
stark and of the well-known fact that 
overture music always starts people off 
on a lot of loud talking and laughing, 
the stalls worse than anybody, it is 
found safest to raise the curtain by 
what is called the Continental Plan. 

This consists of three loud sudden 
thumps, caused in any suitable way so 
long and loud and sudden enough to 
startle all members of the audience not 
only into their proper seats but into 
the proper frame of mind as well, this 
grim stark play not wanting a lot of 
silly inane giggling going on during it. 

So up goes the curtain and shows us 


the stark grim kitchen of Stark Apple 
Farm. 

It is here that the Starke family live, 
and have always lived, lives of stark 
unequal struggle, and here, looking as 
stark and grim as this kitchen of 
hers, stands old Mrs. Starke struggling 
unequally to wrench tegether some 
meagre meal for her kith and kin. 

Next in is a sad figure in the shape of 
old Mr. Starke, followed presently in 
some toilworn way by their two child- 
ren, the sight of their stark young 
forms causing their mother to cry out, 
“Thank Powers, gildern, ye be safe 
whoam!” 

Then sadly round the table they 
huddle for their meagre meal—just a 
mere basinful of something or other 
each ; and next thing comes one of these 
silences they have to have, lasting until 
broken by the son letting out that not 
one single apple has been sighted. 

This causes a starker silence than 
ever, which grates on this young girl’s 
nerves to such a degree that suddenly 
up she stands and starts firing off 
questions at them all. 

What is her life? she asks. What has 


























“Can I BORROW YouR DINNER-JACKET, Eric? Mrs 


RITCHLEY WANTS ME TO PAINT H 


ER IN EVENING-DRESS,” 


it been and what will it be? She’ll tell 
them, she says. Nothing but one long 
unequal struggle of struggling un. 
equally to harvest the harvest, endi 
up by adding that in spite of all this 
moiling and toiling the trees will get 
them in the end. 

You can tell they are used to this 
poor girl letting fly like this on account 
of the way they just dismiss all these 
questions of hers with the grim remark 
that what maun be maun be. 

And there they all sit in silence until 
the curtain comes down likewise. 

Next Act, still in this kitchen, they 
are all busy, even the poor old mother, 
girding themselves up to trail out and 
struggle among these trees again, the 
young girl being the last to finish 
girding and start trailing on account 
of at the door she has to encounter 
temptation. 

This she encounters in the shape of 
some smartish-looking man or other, 
who, though all smiles on top, you can 
see at once is sinful underneath, which 
indeed he is, and accordingly dressed 
in some wrong way, such as cloth-top 
boots, to prove him not a gentleman, 
which if he was offence might be caused 
in the stalls through suggesting that 
richness and sin go bracketed tcgether. 

Having explained his presence in 
some quick way, off he sets at this girl, 
praising first her face, then her shape, 
and keeping saying how surprised he 
is that she should waste them both 
struggling on this stark farm. 

He quickly notices how she is in- 
clined to see eye-to-eye with him on 
this topic, and craftily starts to crack 
up this city he lives in, adding informa- 
tion of various good posts she could at 
once take up in it. 

There stands this poor girl, slowly 
being lured, him going on and on 
luring her, running down this farm 
and buttering up this city, dinning in 
to her how she owes it to herself to take 
this step and leave this farm, until, 
suddenly scribbling a brisk quick note 
and packing a hasty bundle, she takes 
it and leaves it, and off they fly. 

Next thing is some faint out-of- 
sight hue and cry from her kith and 
kin, these hues and cries growing 
louder and louder until all come 
springing in, huing and crying the good 
news that apples have been sighted. 

Next second old Mrs. Starke catches 
sight of this note her daughter has 
written. Starkly she holds it out to 
her husband, who, guessing, like her, 
just how stark it is, cannot even catch 
hold of it. leave alone read it. 

Then up steps the son and grimly 
spells out what this girl has written, 
how she is off to the city, forgive her if 
they can. 
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Then comes the longest silence up 
to now, lasting until the old woman 
remembers who, what and where she is. 

She remembers first that she is Mrs. 
Starke; second, that she is an apple 
harvester, and third that she is in 
Stark Apple Farm where apples have 
just been sighted. 

Thereupon, rearing herself up to her 
full stark height, she asks them what 
be they thinking on. 

“Harvest maun go on,” she says. 
“Come thee, husband, and thee too, 
sono’ mine. Ropes, nets, ladders, skeps 
and boldering-pans.” 

“Gildern may come and gildern may 
ae she declares, “but apples have 

n sighted and harvested maun they 
be!” 

By this interval even the stalls 
have stopped chit-chatting and waving 
to each other and giving one another 
their telephone numbers, and all sit 
starkly in their proper seats waiting for 
this last Act. 

Now it is night and this kitchen is 
empty. Then the door slowly opens 
letting in such sounds of winds and 
rains as you hope never to be out in, 
and then letting in these three poor 
struggling remaining Starkes. 

Worse for them even than having 
been out-of-doors in all this weather is 
the fact that this harvest has eluded 
them. 

Neither with ropes, nets nor ladders, 
leave alone with skeps or boldering- 

ns, could they wrench these apples 
rom the trees’ stark branches. 

Next thing is old Mr. Starke starting 
reeling about. “They've bet me,” he 
gives out—‘‘bet me they have!”’ and 
falls prone. 

Down gets this son to his father, 

telling the old man that he isn’t bet, 
keeping egging him on to agree, but he 
will not, thus proving that he is. 
_ Upon which, caused by her happen- 
ing to glance through her kitchen 
window, comes this dramatic news from 
old Mrs. Starke: “The trees,” she gasps 
out—" the trees, they be afire!”’ 

Up springs this son and makes for 
the doorway, but his mother has 
sprung there first and catches hold of 
him. 

“Don’t ’ee go,” she grapples— 
“don’t ’ee go, Son. They'll get ‘ee. 
Get ’ee they will!” 

But with cries of “The trees! The 
trees!’’ out he leaps into the very thick 
of it all. 

There in this doorway stands this 
mother, and next second she lets out 
the starkest scream of all. 

“You've got um!” she screams, 
shaking her harvest-worn fists at these 
out-of-sight trees. ‘Now you’ve bet 
us all. Now will ye be peaced!.” 
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“] SEE A MARRIED MAN BETWEEN TWENTY-FIVE AND sixty. HE HAS NO 
BEARD AND IS ABOUT FIVE OR SIX FEET IN HEIGHT.” 


“Wuy, THAT’S MY HUSBAND!” 








Left alone, her last job is to end this 
piece by turning into a raving maniac 
lunatic, which she quickly does by 
sinking down on her kitchen floor, 
letting down her hair and singing some 
wild snatch of song. 

Ancient Greek people always used to 
stick up for sad pieces, pointing out 
how they bucked you up in the long 
run. This is proved by this piece 
through the gladness and gratitude it 
causes, as no matter where people 
have to go home after seeing it they 


are glad and grateful it is not to the 
hard grim kitchen of Stark Apple Farm. 








Fred Pegram 





Readers of Punch, who knew and 
admired the work of the late FreprEr- 
ick ProraM, R.I., will be interested 
to learn that an Exhibition of his 
water-colours and drawings is to be 
held at 148, New Bond Street, W.1, 
from February 3rd~—19th. 
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As Some Oaf Said 


Wuen next you read that your 
Member, in the course of a speech lasting 
an hour-and-a-quarter on the Encroach- 
ment of Dabchicks (Sludgewater) Bill, 
has unleashed the following: 

“The poignant situation of the 
dabchick colonies calls up forcibly 
at least in those of us who have had 
the good fortune to become acquainted 
with the work of that most subtle of 
all the poets of Dauphiné, Armand 
de la Quincaillerie—the lines 
‘So long as fowlers’ muskets mina, 

The dabchick knowa domestic blins; 

And while no snares bestrew ita path, 

The dabchick's heart ia by ita hearth’ "; 
or when, a8 a guest at the annual orgy 
of the Bathplug-Forgers, you hear a 
well-known duke-about-town describ. 
ing how “often on these happy oceca- 
sions [ recall CAMPRELL- BANNERMAN'S 
deathless reply to a lady who asked 
him how he could bear to listen to so 
many public speeches, when he an. 
awered, ‘Madam, they roll off me like 
soup off the back of a mock-turtle’; ” 
or when you learn that a famous 
novelist, rising to inaugurate the 
Inside-Right Book Club, has reminded 
his audience that even three hundred 
vears ago Squire Tarbutt, the Stormy 
Pamphleteer of the Shires, was urging 

vahant pens steeped in the right to 
cluster round some proper-thinking 
printer and feed his press for no squalid 
lucre but for the better understanding 
of ignorant and clod-headed persons” 
by all means lean back and, like the 
dabchick, have a hearthy laugh. For 
you can take it from me that these 
poor innocents have fallen victims to 
the snares of a fowler of immoderate 
cunning 

My friend Peewit, I know, because, 
sitting at his new desk at his new office 
this morning, he told me so 

Just why,” I asked him, “are you 
doing this thing?” 

‘Why ?” he eried, his eyes blazing 





“You ask why! Have you not sat 
through evening after evening, wedged 
between two big men who slosh up 
food and drink like vacuum-cleaners 
in an ideal-home-competition until a 
merciful coma switches them off, only 
to listen to a succession of utter. 
ances from utterers whose faces and 
sentiments would still be absurd even 
if they were sober—-and all on the 
inadequate pretext that your parents 
and theirs happened by an unfortunate 
accident to pick on the same jumble of 
bricks and mortar, or that you were 
once silly enough to pursue balls in 
their company, or that your father 
thought it would be nice for you to 
be a salmon-curer too? Have you 
never been taken to the Members’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons asa 
treat and been forced to give ear to 
dreary back-benchers whose whiskers 
filter but fail todelete their vapouringst 
Can it be that you have never sat on 
committees formed for the sole purpose 
of airily suspending Nothing on pyra- 
mids of words! Have you not been 
obliged to be present while Sir George 
This and Mrs. That have spilt bibful 
after bibful? Has a headmaster in full 
ery never impinged on your hearing if 
not upon your intellect? Have these 
agonies really never passed your way?” 

“They have,” 1 admitted, and 
more than once But what about 
them? You don’t mean rt 

“T mean,” said Peewit, and there 
was a resolution in his jaw which 
would have made NAPOLEON wince 
“T mean that the time has come for 
my revenge on the multitude who 
flatter themselves they know how to 
address their fellows. Up and down 
the length and breadth of England are 
people convinced they were born only 
to do so, Not a village but suffers 
from them. Every town is inundated 
with them, monsters with faces like 
horses’ Well, none will be safe 





THE ARAB’S FAREWELL TO HIS STEED 
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“Waar'a ur? You 





from my net, for none will be able to 
resist the news, put discreetly about 
through the usual channels, that, thanks 
to an cocentric millionaire anxious to 
improve the standard of public speak 
ing, « station for research into the 
great sayings of the past has been 
established here in London, where 
public utterers stuck for the perfect 
reference can obtain it, provided they 
respect the anonymity without which 
such an institution obviously could not 
survive,” 

“But the quotations, 1 cried, 
“they won't all be ie 

They will,” he replied— ‘all. Glori 
ously, beatifically bogus, and all my 
very own, You think me harsh! You 
should have been with me at that 
garden-party last summer, wedged 
wtwoen a holly-bush and a woman 
who oozed over with ambition to bring 
badminton home to the dark races, 
while a bishop Ey 

Peowit is a rebel, 

“This'll fall flat as flat,” 1 told 
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LOOK LIKE SOMBPTHING THAT 


him, “for public speakers have secre 
taries, | 

They have,” he said, picking up a 
file of letters and tossing it across to 
me. “These are from some of them, 
He smiled a curiously twisted amile 
‘None will be disappointed 

At that moment the phone on his 
desk rang 

‘Hullo,” he said Yeu, it is. The 
Director speaking, Oh! Just a mo- 
ment.” He leaned back and closed his 
eyes, pursing his amall mouth tightly, 
A minute later he spoke again. 
“Surely what his lordship wants 18 
Marshal Brivcwer's famous saying 
when he found a Colonel of Artillery 
walking into action on his hands at the 
Battle of Ligny: ‘Stap me! No mean 
feat at any time‘ Not at all.” And 
he hung up. 

Marshal Buucnen spoke German, 
which is free of that vile pun, Iw arned 
him 

“T am aware of that,” said Peewit 
“Lord Gumboyle is not 


‘wAPreNeD TO Cinera Ganno,” 
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eeataeencenerted 


 Poewit,” | aaid--and the creature 
and [ have been friends these many 
years""T make no appeal to your 
moral sense, but has nobody ever told 
you the dangers of taking money under 
falae pretences ¢"’ 

‘Money?” he asked, “Who men- 
tioned money? ‘This service is free, 
And for the firat time [ am learning 
how sweet it ia to give,” 

“At any rate it won't last long,” 

“Much longer than you think,” said 
Peewit, “Have you ever in your life 
questioned the authenticity of a single 
quotation used in a speech?” 

| had to confess | hadn't 

Nor has anyone else, My service 
will go on until ita clientéle includes 
practically everyone of any note in 
public life,” 

“And then?” 

“Then and not till then [ hand 
over all my files to the Sunday Press, 
And that, I confidently expect, will be 
the end of public speaking in this 
country.” nie 
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* HoKkUM IF YOU LIKE, GERALD, BUT STILL GOOD THEATRE.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


When Twin Meets Twin 

WHEN a brace of twins, brought up in ignorance of one 
another’s existence, meet at last in their maturity, they 
are likely to find a good deal to talk about. And when it is 
Mr. H. G. WeELLs who brings them together, their conversa- 
tion is certain to be both eloquent in expression and 
abundant in ideas. To the encounter under consideration 
piquancy and significance are added by the facts that one 
brother is a leader of Reds, the other of anti-Reds, in a 
civil war of which the prototype is not far to seck; that 
the first is the prisoner of the second, and that, in spite 
of the different colours of their shirts, their aims are dis- 
covered on analysis to be fundamentally the same—they 
are both men of goodwill surrounded and encumbered by 
the stupid, the malicious and the fanatical. Out of this 
neatly-contrived situation Mr. Weis gets full value. 
The Brothers (CHarto ann Wixvvs, 3/6) is a very short 
book, but it is packed with characteristic wisdom and 
humour. It might be objected that the Duke of Carnavera 
Credora, being the very type of the aristocratic moron 
with which every unregenerate society is afflicted, would 
hardly have been capable of putting his views with quite 
such lucidity; and that the feminine element—for Bolaris, 
the anti-Red, like so many of Mr. Wexts’s heroes, has a 
“passionate friend”—is not essential to the argument. 
But on the whole this tract for the times is about the best 
thing that its author has written for many a day. 


Victoria Rediviva 


An extremely interesting batch of QuEEN Vicroria’s 
letters, written for the most part to the Empress Avevusta, 


has just been unearthed in Charlottenburg. Forty-four 
years of close friendship, cemented by the marriage of 
Avausta’s “Frrrz” to Vieroria’s “Vicky,” produce not 
only an unrivalled close-up of the Queen herself but a very 
intimate view of the gradual sundering of England and 
Germany. When Further Letters of Queen Victoria (THory- 
ron BurrerwortH, 15/-) start, in 1845, Vicrorta is return. 
ing thanks for the cordiality and gemiitlichkeit of a first visit 
to the King of Prussia. When they cease in 1890 all the 
hopes founded on “Vicky’s” marriage have faded; the 
anti-Teutonism originating in ‘‘Brrtin’s” Danish sym- 
pathies has been confirmed by the tiresomeness of the 
Katser; and the European orchestra is audibly tuning-up 
for the Great War. Mr. Hecror Bowrruo’s editorial con- 
fidence in the appeal of the letters should prove well founded, 
They exhibit sagacity, kindliness, “an engaging bluntness 
and a broadminded deference to the more narrow-minded 
prejudices of the writer’s subjects. Anyone who still thinks 
Victoria behind her times should watch her engage a 
woman from Boulogne to teach * Vicky” swimming or hear 
her considered opinion of the English Sunday. 


A Lifetime of Friendships 


Mr. W. B. Maxwe.u’s autobiography, T'ime Gathered 
(Hurcuinson, 10/6), divides itself into three periods— 
from youth to 1914, the War, and from then to to-day. 
The first is mainly social ; he began life in pleasant surround. 
ings in the ample Victorian days, and one of his chapter- 
headings, “Some Sunny Memories,” would not be a bad 
description. He spent two-and-a-half years in France, his 
account of which is refreshingly different from the “quite 
unrecognisable” pictures that have been drawn in recent 
years, and in the later part of the book he turns to affairs 
of to-day and to his own calling as a writer. This is, as it 
ought to be, the most interesting part of all; one’s only 
criticism is that he is more inclined to write of others than 
of himself; it looked at one time as if he were going to omit 
his most valuable Chairmanship of the Society of Authors. 
A notable feature of his book is his enormous acquaintance, 
A son of M. E. Brappon, famous in Victorian days, he 
started meeting well-known people in his early | youth, 
and he has gone on doing so throughout his life. Eminent 
names stick out on most of his pages. But more characteristic 
still is the number of his friendships. The book is packed 
with friends. Friends gather round him from all classes. 
Between him and his batman there was plainly the warmest 
feeling, and, incredible as it may appear, he actually drew 
from the high and austere Lord Curzon the proletarian 
expression, in writing, that he looked forward to their 
next meeting “in altered cires.” In his closing paragraph 
he sums up his philosophy of life in the words *’ Be kind. 
Kindness is what makes friends. He has evidently followed 
his creed. 











“1 STILL MAINTAIN, GENTLEMEN, THAT FOR SCRUM-HALF 
WE NEED LOOK NO FURTHER THAN SINGLETON MAJOR. 
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THE HEIGHT OF MAGNIFICENCE 


Sir Gorgius Midas, “ HuLLO! WHERE’S ALL THE REST OF YER GONE TO?” 


Head Footman, “Ir you PLEASE, Srr GORGIUS, AS IT WAS PAST 


Two o’CLocK, AND WE DIDN'T KNOW FOR 


CERTAIN WHETHER YOU WAS COMING BACK HERE, OR GOING TO SLEEP IN THE City, THE HOTHER FOOTMEN THOUGHT 


THEY MIGHT GO TO BED——” 


Sir Gorgius. “‘THovuGHT THEY MIGHT GO TO BED,’ DID THEY? 
1¥ I’p a’ “APPENED TO BROUGHT 'OME A FRIEND THERE'D A 


A PRETTY STATE OF THINGS, INDEED! So THAT 
’ ONLY BEEN YOU FOUR TO LET US HtN, HAY!” 


George du Maurier, February 7th, 1880. 








No More Castles 


Mr. Joyce Cary’s second novel is a long and rather 
rambling indictment of the Lords of the Pale and their Irish 
subjects—incidentally, one supposes, of any decaying 
feudalism and the twofold irresponsibility it breeds. Even 
the African chapters of Castle Corner (GOLLANCZ, 8/6), 
intrusive as they appear at first sight, depict the colonial 
way out as sought in the nineties by English heirs to em- 
barrassed property. One side only of Donegal and West 
Africa is portrayed—the uglier; and the Corners range from 
John the patriarch, breathing doxologies and evictions in 
a breath, to his elder grandson, Cleeve, irresponsible seducer 
of an equally irresponsible serving-wench, and his younger 
grandson, Shon, fatally infected with tuberculosis by an 





under-nourished peasant nurse. There are only two hints of 
creative énterprise in the book: the desperate efforts of 
Mary Corner to rear a decent family in the castle and the 
equally desperate efforts of the evicted Foys to cultivate 
a squatter’s holding in a bog. Neither is much of a success; 
and the moral, as a native revolutionary puts it, is “no more 
cassles.” A just moral perhaps, but neither justly nor 
artistically arrived at here. 


Wish Fulfilment; or, A Ladies’ Man 


Hector Grantham gets away with a lot of things in 
Strangers (Couiins, 8/6), by CLaupe Hoventon. His red- 
haired mistress, called Crystal, lives only for the time she 
spends with him; his wife, called Hilda, is also devoted to 
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him: so are the children. Hilda meanwhile is loved by 
another without her knowing it; and he, General Duncan, 
finds out about Hector and in his bluff military way tries to 
have things out with him. But the General retreats, baffled 
by Hector's “chameleon personality.” Hilda’s Hector and 
Crystal’s Hector, it seems, are complete strangers—two 
different men. Crystal’s Hector plunges deeper, goes off for 
a tour on the Continent with her under cover of a business 
trip. Hilda’s Hector has no doubt that his poor Hilda will 
get to know. However, in a surprise ending, which etiquette 
forbids a reviewer to reveal, the chameleon, ever kind, not 
only leaves Hilda all set ready for her General, but is also 
instrumental in curing a drunken friend’s alcoholism and 
setting a number of others in the way they should go. Best 
of all, Hilda and Crystal are actually brought together and 
made friends! CiavpeE Hovenron has been called a 
psychological novelist, and this book certainly delineates 
a masculine wish-fulfilment. The naive male is prone 
secretly to desire love without self-denial, glamorous 
mistress, affectionate wife, and all the best of friends to- 
gether. Whether it delineates 

life is, alas! another question. 


Benchley on Torts 


The list of Mr. Rosert 
BENCHLEY’s works begins to 
make him look, not without 
justification, like an eccentric 
expert in all possible fields of 
endeavour. Running the gamut 
of conventional book-titles with 
the good old BENCHLEy brio, 
he has now got to After 1903— 
What ? (Harpers, 7/6). This, 
like his last outburst (My Ten 
Years in a Quandary), consists 
of over a hundred short pieces 
mostly prompted by “what 
is satirically known as ‘the 
news’”: the oddments, the 
curiosa, the ludicrous things 
one sees daily in the “serious” columns of the newspaper. 
“TI have been trafficking so long in this type of stuff that I 
can see nothing else,” he remarks gloomily. As a rule he 
manages to make an item funnier than it was to begin with, 
which is a remarkable feat. Not all the pieces, however, 
are based on news; some deal with the misfortunes to 
which comic writers seem to be rather more susceptible than 
the rest of humanity, and some—the funniest, if you like 
that kind of thing—are just crazy. There is a parody of 
the “Punch style”: five years out of date, as usual, but 
much funnier than usual. And there are Mr. Giuyas 
WILLIAMs’ pictures, which continue to show our author in 
his bizarre predicaments as amusingly as the films do. 


Mixed Politics 

If the hysterical astonishment of evening paper posters 
represents the general attitude of the British mind, Sir 
Puitip Gress has transcribed its reactions for a recent year 
or two very fairly in Great Argument (HUTCHINSON, 7/6). 
He introduces us to Edward Jesson, a prominent Labour 





“OH, WHAT FUN 


Member, an absent-minded idealist, with a French second 
wife and a charming daughter, Faith, who soon falls in love 
with the equally charming son of wealthy Conservatives, 
We follow Jesson’s progress from one political or inter. 
national surprise to another, from one compromise to the 
next readjustment, with much local colour, such as refer. 
ences to “old Mr. B.,” to give us the sense of being really 
at the heart of affairs. At the end Faith, in despair because 
her young man approves of HITLER, seems to get a spot 
of comfort from finding that her father inclines towards 
friendship in the same quarter; but quite what the author 
himself thinks about it all is uncertain, and as the book 
deals with most of the “great arguments” of our own day 
we should have liked to know. 


Death-Trap 

Many snags and snares lay in Mr. Lawrence Epwarp 
Warkrn’s path when he began his fantastic story, On 
Borrowed Time (Lovat Dickson, 7/6), but none of them 
has impeded him. In a little 
American town a great bond 
of affection existed between 
Gramp Northup and Pud, his 
grandchild, and this bond be- 
came tighter when the small 
boy’s parents were killed in a 
motor accident. After this dis- 
aster Gramp decided that he 
must live until Pud was grown 
up, and with this object in 
view he trapped Mr. Brink, 3 
Death is called, in an apple- 
tree, and “thus brought into 
modern realisation a legend 
that has existed in Europe 
since mediaeval times.” We are 
asked to believe—and so dis- 
creetly and humorously does 
Mr. WarkKIN treat his theme 
that it is easy to obey the 
request—that Death had com- 
pletely lost its power until Gramp let Mr. Brink down from 
the tree. So impotent was Death that not even pernicious 
insects could die, a state of affairs which various people 
found extremely embarrassing. For undertakers it was, 
of course, a particularly unsatisfactory arrangement. An 
unusual tale, suggestive, imaginative and very welcome. 
Mr. WarTKIN is to be congratulated. 


-A PUB!” 








Mr. Punch on Tour 


Tue Exhibition of the original work of Living Punch 
Artists will be on view at the Public Art Gallery, Hove, 
from February 12th to March 12th, after which it will be 
shown at the Public Art Gallery, Worthing, from 
March 2tith—April 23rd, and later at Reading, Blyth and 
Middlesbrough. 

Invitations to visit the Exhibition at Hove will be 
gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, Punch 
Office, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








NOTICE.- 


The entire Cc 44 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. 
consider any request from 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
Given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Tr 
way of Trade in a mutilated condition or in 


Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stam 


ight in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in “PUNCH” 
Reproductions or imitations of 
authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
~This i j : ; 

his Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first 
ade, except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that 
any unauthorised cover or affixed to or as part of any publication « 


ved and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


is Specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 


it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by 
© advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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“Ermemic Amongst Chimney- 
Sweeps” runs a headline. Can it be 
the flue ’ 


Can You Cap This One? 

“T am getting him to sign his new 
book, ‘To Have and Have Not.’ I asked 
whether that also has been bowlerised 
for that sensitive plant the British 
public.” —Sunday Paper. 


Re 


“Even when things are bad in 
Hollywood,” says Mr. ALEXANDER 
Korpa, “they have a way of 
kidding themselves that all is swell.” And not only swell but 
stupendous, glamorous, epoch-marking and quite frequently 
colossal. 

ae 


“Advertiser is inclined to sell her 1936 Phantom II enclosed drive 
Limousine Rolls-Royce (suit large family or ambassador) and her 
late 1935 Park Ward Saloon Rolls-Bentley; she would hire her two 
hacks to competent lightweight riders near Sunningdale, and requires 
a cheap Schipperke Bitch.”—Advt. in “ The Times.” 


Any instructions for the milkman ? 


xk 





A motorist laments the fact that second-hand luxury 
cars are now being converted into taxi-cabs. It is indeed 
an awful thought that one day our pet limousine may be 
reduced to the ranks. 

S88 


“There is at least one very satisfactory feature about the 
modern wireless set,” states a 
writer. The knob you switch it 
off with ? 

xk * 


“Modern women know how to 
stand up for themselves,” asserts 
a lady-writer. Owing to all the 
practice that they get in public 
conveyances of course. 


xk 


“The B.B.C.,” claims a writer, 
“is building something from its 
music.” And so it should, consider- 
ing the amount of time it spent 
on the foundations. 


VOL. CXCIV 








“Tt seems that the Australian 
selectors think their team can beat 
England without GRimMETT,” says 
a cricket writer. It is unfortunate 
that their confidence didn’t extend 
to dropping BRapMAN as well. 


£° RD 


“Ben Nevis is generally tipped 
with snow,” says a writer. A 
characteristically Caledonian ges- 
ture. 

* 2 


A man living at Oxshott is said 
to be able to read a newspaper 
upside-down as well as he can the right way up. It is 
surmised that he travels up to Waterloo every day. 


x * * 


OSE CKCEER 





A Vienna scientist claims that colds can be cured with 
the help of music. And in this country also there is a strong 
belief that the theatre is the best place for coughs. 


x* * * 


“Way Cor was MoveD From Arr Mrnistrry.” 
Evening Standard, 


Obviously they'd found somebody else to hold the baby. 
eR 


“Make sure of an ample supply of whisky,” advises a 
medical writer, ‘‘when visiting a tropical country, as it is 
invaluable for snake-bites.” The 
next thing of course is to make 
sure of an ample supply of snakes. 


ee 


The City Editor Loses His Temper. 


“Home rails showed little change: 
while industrials were just stupid.” 
Financial Column. 


x kw & 


It is suggested that a spirit 
was responsible for the collapse 
of a dividing wall on a modern 
housing estate recently. It must 
have rapped. 


& 
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Odds and Ends 
Fifty Years Ago 
If you would like to know how utterly different from the 
political problems which confront us to-day both at home 
and abroad were those which beset our fortunate fathers 
and grandfathers, I ask you to read the following lines 
which are taken from the issue of Punch dated May 19th, 
1888 :— 
“ A’s the ALARM that the country’s defenceless, 
B's the Belief such assertions are senseless. 
©’s the Commission that sits with regard to them; 
D, our Defences—the ong topic barred to them! 
E's the EXPENSE—’tis supposed we shall grudge it! 
F is the Fear of increasing the Budget. 
G stands for GuNs which we THOUGHT we had got. 
H is the nowt when we hear we have NoT. 
I’s the Inquiry, abuses to right meant; 
J is the Judgment (a crushing indictment’); 
K is the Knot of red tape someone ties on it; 
L’s L1tpo—where no one will ever set eyes on it! 
M is the Murmur too quickly FORGOTTEN, 
N is our NAvyY—which some say is rotten. 
O’s the Official who bungles with bonhomie, 
P’s PARTY-GOVERNMENT—all for ECONOMY. 
Q is the Question engrossing our Statesmen 
R is RETRENCHMENT, which so fascinates men. 
S$ stands for services, starved (out of Policy), 
T is the Time when—tToo LaTrE!—we our folly see. 
U is the Uproar of STRUGGLE TITANIC; 
V is the vor we shall pass in a panic. 
W’s war—with the caprurE of Lonpon. 
X our Xplosions of fury when undone. 
Y is the yoxr we shall have to get used to. 
Z is the zERo our Empire’s reduced to.” 


It is very difficult, it seems to me, to throw oneself back 
into these quaint old Victorian times. 


A Passing Fancy 


Tue Brrrish Ramways 
Thank you for your support during 
1937 


and look forward to your continued patronage 
during 
1938 
The more you make use of the Railways 
the better will they be able to serve you. 


You have seen it, no doubt. I can only say for myself 
that when I first read those memorable lines (it was at 
Baker Street while I was waiting for the fish train from 
Watford) I burst into tears. It was as though a friend 
whom I had long disregarded and treated casually, in- 
differently, nay, almost with contempt, had suddenly laid 
his hand on my shoulder and cried aloud, “ You can’t think 
how fond of you I am, old boy.” And had I, I wondered, 
done anything to deserve this profusion of gratitude, this 
wealth of affectionate esteem ? 

“Here and here,” I murmured to a young man who was 
sweeping cigarette-ends under a seat—“here and here did 
Railways help me; how can I help Railways, say?” 

He replied rather curtly that there would be more room if 
I moved further down the platform: but the thought stayed 
with me. I had travelled on the British Railways, certainly 
I had made use of them, but had I felt about them as 8 
man should feel about a humble client serving his interest 
with a pathetic, with a well-nigh dog-like devotion ? 


I had not. There were times, I fancied, when I had been 
fretful about Railways, when I had even spoken lightly of a 
Railway’s name. I remembered my attitude towards the 
station-master at Hereford at the time when I left my 
mackintosh in the dining-car portion which had been 
rudely but not improperly detached at Worcester. [| 
recollected the porter who from no fault of his own (for 
it was unlabelled) had not placed my bird-cage in the rack 
intended for light articles at Plympton Parva. I recalled 
with shame the bitter words I had spoken to the man in the 
Lost Property Office at Euston about the two umbrellas 
and the landing-net strapped too carelessly around a rug. 
But these had been amantium tre, mere lovers’ tiffs: and 
now surely there should be a redintegration of love. And 
I fell to thinking (as a man does at those poignant moments) 
of the fine epitaph that the British Railways would probably 
engrave on my tombstone in the event of any accident 
that might happen to me in the after years— 


Here lies (they would write almost certainly) 
No. 001574 
Who by his continued support and patronage of 
Tue British Ramways 
By his constant regard for the safety and welfare of 
Those working on the line 
By his temperate use of the communication cord 
And by his steadfast refusal to eapectorate 
Earned as a friend and a passenger 
Their undying regard 
Obiit through rashly alighting whilst the train was in motion 
(but of course I could not say in what year) 
“This was the noblest Season of them all.” 


And would it not be a grand thing, I reflected, if other 
corporate bodies and institutions, or better still the Govern- 
ment itself, were to adopt this tone of subservient but not 
unmanly courtesy towards its patrons and benefactors !— 


H.M. TREASURY 
Thank you for your support during 
1937 
and look forward to your continued patronage 
during 
1938 
The more money you manage to earn 
The more notices they will be able to send you. 


Why should not that afiche (I wondered) be put up in 
public places? But the fish train from Watford had in the 
meantime come and gone. 


The Language Lives 


The highest marks that I am able to award for fine writing 

during the past week are given without hesitation to a 
Y . . 

Northumberland news-sheet for the sentence printed below: 

No association with the Saint considered a myth by scepti al 
people who would possibly find no fault with the Dragon, but with 
the name of a hospital situated on an eminence where the zephyr 
breezes in summer and the cauld blasts in bleak November and the 
month following, find their mark in the health and well-being of 
those mentally afflicted at the institution which, during the course 


of the year 1937 changed its name to the hospital of St. George near 
the town of Morpeth, 


But in the mere “ headline”’ class I can offer you no better 
than this— 


A KISS FOR BERNHARD 
From Epwarp F. Batiocu. 


which is the charming contribution of The Manchester 


Evening Chronicle to the rejoicings in the House of Orange. 
EVoE. 
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THE GOOSE-STEP FOR ITALY, OR FITNESS WINS 


General Goering: “Bravissimo, Duce! As you rightly say, this is no step for pot-bellies, weaklings 
5° . 


and half-men.” 
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Deo Gratias 


Over the hill-tops two kings walked; 

Up and down the valleys two kings talked; 

Right across the high lands they stamped the blowy grass, 
Talking of the beauty of a flagon and a glass. 

Gold of the gorses, 

Silver of the larch, 

Jay-birds screaming 

At the two who march; 

They pondered on the foolishness of joys that pass, 
Talking of the beauty of a flagon and a glass. 


Over the hill-tops the two kings sang; 

Their tuning-fork was Wantage where the old bells rang. 
Giants in their friendship, they sang a roaring song : 
“Praise God for taverns and for keeping us from wrong!” 
Green of the elm-trees, 

Yellow of the oak, 

Brooks heard whispering 


If no one spoke; 

They marvelled at the sunshine and the hours that linger 
long, 

Praising God for thirsts and for keeping them from wrong. 


Down upon the villages the two kings came 

(Where were the armies, the trumpets and the fame‘), 

Ashen stave and leather pouch their ordnance and load, 

And they blessed the noble countrymen who hailed them 
on the road. 

Glory in the firelight, 

Chestnut in the ale, 

Frank eyes a-twinkle 

At the telling of a tale; 

Oh, mugs were meant to drink from and hill-tops to be 
strode, 


And kings were meant to bless the lads who hail them oD 
the road. 
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The Great Refusal 





THE moment came—and not before 
it was due either—when one of 
the Trevors’ dinner-guests (probably 
the Admiral; you know what our 
brave boys in blue are) told the Trevors 
to their face, or faces, that we didn’t 
any of us feel we wanted to play paper- 
games after dinner. 

The whole thing reached ‘way, way 
back into the past—a past peppered 
with pencils and papers and Great Men 
beginning with G (GLADSTONE, always 
leading to a rather painful interchange 
of party-political views), Quotations, 
and Questions that had to be answered 
in a poem that—as if it wasn’t bad 
enough in itself—had to include some 
such word as Psycho-analysis or 
Albatross. The manly and straightfor- 
ward protest of the Admiral—if it was 
the Admiral—met with the approval of 
everyone, not counting the Trevors. 
And the Trevors were such excellent 
hosts that they disguised what they 
doubtless felt and laughed with false 
heartiness and said, Of course not, of 
course not; we'd have Charades 
instead. 

Evidently an evening without any 
games at all was something they'd 
never thought of. (Not like Quotations, 
Animals beginning with Z, and Myth- 
ological Characters, which they could, 
and did, always think of without any 
difficulty at all.) 

But Trafalgar in all probability was 
won in the drawing-rooms of Devon- 
shire just as much as Waterloo was 
won on the playing-fields of Eton, and 
the Admiral, yielding not an inch, said 
that on the whole the general feeling 
seemed to be against charades. 

“A superb example of meiosis,” said 
Laura in my ear, and I whispered back, 
Yes, it was, and made a mental note 
to find out what meiosis meant and how 
Laura had ever come across it. And on 
carrying out the project at a later date 
I found that she had learnt it a week 
earlier playing paper-games with the 
Trevors. 

“No charades?” said Mrs. Trevor, 
still speaking brightly and kindly, 
but with a kind of shade over her first 
Joyous confidence that was rather 
moving in its way. 

The Admiral quite obviously felt it, 
for he only shook his head without 
speaking. 

“Well, well, well,” said our host, “the 
next best thing will be Adverbs then.” 

And it was. Even the Admiral went 
under and was in fact the first person 
to be sent out into the hall while the 
rest of us thought of an Adverb. 


_, You quite understand?” said Mrs, 
Trevor. “When the Admiral comes in 
he asks us each a question, or tells us 
to do something, in the manner of the 
Adverb, and then he guesses what it is.” 

“What is an adverb?” Charles asked 
—and if the game had only begun 
already I should certainly have guessed 
the Adverb to be “judicially.” But 
as a matter of fact it was really 
‘“ignorantly.” 

““Coyly, prettily, merrily, crossly,’” 
chanted Mrs. Trevor. And her husband 
with equal readiness said, “ ‘Slowly, 
noisily, clumsily, affectedly.’ ” 

Poor Miss Flagge simply said, “Oh, 
dear!” which got us nowhere. 

A long discussion followed. 

Mrs. Battlegate—nothing if not a 
woman of determination—said that 
she thought “daintily” would do very 
nicely, and stuck to it with clenched 
teeth and flashing eyes. 

The Canon seemed unable to make 
up his mind whether he could best 
answer questions coyly, angrily or 
slangily. 

(One hoped that one was alone in 
hearing the muttered suggestion of 
Charles—no doubt the relic of many 


a well-spent Sunday morning: “Why 
not long-windedly ?”’) 

Old Lady Flagge went all out in 
favour of our all being polite, and some 
of us wondered what had made her 
think of such a thing. 

The Trevors, having given us all the 
rope they thought good for us, then 
said that “untruthfully” was always 
a very amusing Adverb to act, and one 
saw at once that they'd really de- 
cided on it days and days ago, and 
had just been playing with us. 

The Admiral was then called. 

It was quite a long time before any- 
body realised that he wasn’t just play- 
ing hide-and-seek, but really had gone 
home. 

“*Elusively,’” said Mrs. Trevor 
with a pale smile, making the best of a 
bad job. 

““Sensibly,’” said Charles. 


Loudly. EK. M. D. 








“Cuappep Hanps. 

The treatment, which is fairly simple, 
consists of always thoroughly drying the 
hands and never washing them in very hot 
weather on cold days.”—Local Paper. 


What could be simpler ? 
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“Wet, Sm, THAT WAS THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH WE 


COULD GET OF HIM.” 
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I Spoke With Kings 


—_— 


Nor long ago it seemed to me that I must be one of 
the few men (and women) left who had not enjoyed a 
long private chat with Hitler and Kemal Ataturk and 
Admiral Horthy and that bunch. Nobody likes to be left 
out of a popular movement. Not only men like H. G. Wells, 
who pops overseas from time to time to show up the 
intellectual sterility of Roosevelt and Stalin and similar 
boors, but journalists, publicists, pacifists, women M.P.’s, 
undergraduates and p-p-p—yes, by Heaven! —p-parsons 
all seemed to have the entrée to the Chancelleries of 
Europe. Eurcpe Inside Out, A Peep at Schuschnigg, Musso- 
lini and I—the challenging, the pestilential volumes 
crowded my shelves and overflowed on to my reluctant 
desk. I decided to go and have a look at these men for 
myself. 

Victoria! The Gateway of the Continent, scene of a 
hundred royal arrivals and as many heart-stirring departures, 
the meeting-place of the great ones upon earth—who that 
has not seen it can picture the bustle and bewildering yet 
orderly confusion, the chattering passengers, the cries of 
porters, the sharp crack of luggage upon unyielding pave- 
ment? Who that has not experienced it can know the 
sudden sweet uplifting of the heart that comes to the 
traveller so soon to leave behind him the smoke and dirt 
of fog-bound London ? 

“Where for, Sir?” asked a smiling porter. 

“Foreign parts!” I cried, with shining eyes, and watched 
him paste all the labels he had on my bulging valise. 
(Valise, you understand, not suitcase. One doesn’t call on 
Mussolini with a suitcase.) Rome, Paris, Vienna. Naples, 
Budapest, Lwow, Nijni-Novgorod, Ostend .. .! Lights 
and music! Wine and the warm South! Barcelona, nuts, 





¥ 





“IT gusT HADN'T THE HEART TO TURN IT AWAY.” 





mid-day in the Wilhelmstrasse and the slow sun setti 
over the cattle-market at Istanbul! Oh, it was good to be 
alive, to be going abroad, to dream of long lazy days in the 
Dent du Midi and thick nights in the shadow of the Aero. 
polis. Oh-—— “Mind your backs, please!” shouts a jovial 
guard, and we are off. 

I found Hitler in Berlin. He looks taller than he really 
is and his long black beard (never represented in official 
photographs) makes him even taller than he looks. His chin 
betrays the Austrian and the eyes, which look out at you 
through the famous horn-rimmed spectacles, are the eyes of a 
visionary. His tastes are ascetic, yet he will eat an occasional 
prune and is passionately fond of grape-fruit. Even 
Himmler, dreaded chief of the S.S., fears his capacity for 
grape-fruit. The story is told of him that once when the 
supply of fruit had run short he threw himself face down. 
wards on the mattress which is always kept ready for his 
use at the Chancellery and refused to speak to General 
Goering for three days. But what impressed me above 
all else was his sincerity. I have never met a sincerer man. 
To doubt that quality in him is to doubt the evidence of 
one’s own senses. It shines out from him like the front-lamp 
of a bicycle on a frosty night. 

“Is it Peace?” I asked him. ‘Or War?” 

“Peace,” he answered, dashing his left hand into the 
palm of his right (I think I have it the right way round); 
and I left him, a great load lifted from my mind, for Vienna. 

Schuschnigg was out, so I went on to Tokyo. 

It is not an easy matter to secure an interview with the 
Emperor of Japan, but fortunately I had the aid of Baron 
Hoheto, right-hand man of Sumetsu, who, as all Nippon 
knows, is the real power behind the crafty Wawatugu. He 
pulled strings, he rang bells, he opened doors—and | stepped 
into the presence of the Emperor. 

“Is it true,” I asked him, “that your people think you 
area god?” + 

“Yes,” he said, and we had a laugh on that. 

I told him that I was at Oxford with his brother and 
followed this up by asking him about the displacement of 
Japan’s new battleships, their armament, weight of broad- 
sides, etc.; but he made disappointingly evasive replies. I 
pointed out that such an attitude could not tail to endanger 
the present cordial relationships between our two countries, 
and added that I should be compelled to report the substance 
of our conversation to the President of the United States, 
whom I proposed to visit. I then took my leave. 

There are practically no Hari-kiri girls in Tokyo now, 
and the sale of butterscotch after ten p.m. is rigidly re- 
stricted. Everywhere one sees signs of the grim strain the 
War is putting on an exhausted nation. It was a relief to 
put all this behind me and to find myself some ten days later 
in the spacious portico of the so-called White House at 
Washington. Mr. Roosevelt received me in the simply- 
appointed Round Room in which he does nearly all his 
thinking. 

The President speaks with a slight Irish brogue and looks 
older than his appearance would lead one to suppose. But 
he has none of the slavish affection for the Russian language 
which makes Stalin such a difficult man to talk to. He 
loves good music and his sincerity in all that he says and 
does is as patent as that of Mussolini or Boris, the well- 
known Bulgarian king. His manners are excellent and I 
never once in all the long interview I had with him saw him 
—_ a yawn or miss the spittoon which stood ready at his 
eibow, 

“What are you doing?” I asked him, refusing a cheroot, 
to educate America up to the task which confronts her! 
What steps are you taking to ensure that she will be ready 
with a solution of those problems, political, moral, 00 
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“I’ve GOT BRACES ON TO-DAY—HAVE you?” 








nomic, sociological and ethno-therapeutical, which will 
come to a head in or about the autumn of 1941? Or 
is it not yet realised in this country that a combinative 
intellectual effort can alone obviate the menace of world- 
chaos?” 

President Roosevelt informed me that an Academy for 
the study of ethico-dynamics was nearing completion in 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

“You lack vision,” I told him, and left almost immediately 
for Roumania, where I gave Thingummy-escu, the Minister 
for Indoor Telegraphs, the biggest dressing-down he has 
had since Hutchinson of The Globe was over there in 
33. In Sofia or Belgrade or whatever the capital of 
Roumania is there are ample evidences of the cloud that 
Hungarian irredentism has cast over this unhappy people. 
Everywhere I went I was met by barred doors and shuttered 
windows. Fear lurks in the byways and Uncertainty 
and Doubt range unchecked through the once smiling 
countryside. It was with a heavy heart that I boarded 
the Bucharest — Prague -— Dubrovnik - Milan- Paris express 
and thundered past the green fields and quaint kopecs of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Shall we skip the bit about returning to the familiar sights 
and sounds of dear old London ? H. F. E. 








These Nice Distinctions 


“House and Shop, suit chemist or wet fish.” 
Advt. in Liverpool Daily Post. 


The New Snobbery 


Ir someone says “Come to the pictures,” 
I’ve learned to reply with a sneer: 
“American movies or English 
Are really too vulgar, my dear. 
Your gangsters and lovers and beauties 
Are senseless—you see that, I trust ? 
One must see Intelligent pictures ; 
One must be recherché, one must. 


So come to a decent film, darling, 
In Russian or Polish or Erse, 

Expressing some Meaning profound, dear, 
In dialogue throaty and terse— 

A film which is fearfully subtle, 
Exuding an aura of Doom, 

Maintaining from first shot to last shot 
An excellent standard of gloom. 


We'll feel that there is a plot somewhere, 
Appealing to brain and to heart, 
And if we can’t really perceive it, 
At least we'll be sure it is Art, 
And worthy of mention at parties 
As a show that was ‘perfectly grand’— 
For if we feel Leftish and Kultured, 
Who cares if we don’t understand ?”’ 
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Mr. Mafferty Avoids Turkish 
Delight 


“ Lesseps,” said Mr. Mafferty as we 
watched the pink sun set over Egypt. 
“That’s a great name, surely. For 
he’s the man that built the Suez Canal, 
the way the world can go past Egypt 
without buyin’ necklaces an’ Turkish 
Delight. 

“ It’s the eighth wonder of the world, 
I’m thinkin’, this canal: an’ I'll tell 
you the ninth. It’s meself, surely, an’ 
I fool enough to leave a safe ship, the 
darlin’ Orange, an’ walk the streets of 
Port Said at my time of life. 

“An’ maybe there’s another wonder. 
You wouldn’t think, would you, that 
anny man, even an Egyptian man, 
would take a close look at the like of 
meself an’ come to the conclusion that 
I’m the kind of man to purchase 
Turkish Delight at nine o’clock in the 
mornin’, would you? Well, there’s 
thirty-seven Egyptians have made that 
mistake in one small street of Port 
Said—an’ why would I tell you a lie? 

“Lesseps! That’s a grand name 
surely: an’ it was in me mind at the 
dawnin’ of this day. At six o’clock this 
mornin’ the darlin’ Orange stopped her 
engines in the calm blue sea, waitin’ 
for the pilot off the land of Egypt. An’ 
that’s no hearsay story, neither, for 
I rose up out of me warm bed an’ filled 
me soul with the sunrise an’ poetical 
reflections. There was a few small stars 
still bright in the sky, an’ a few small 
sailin’-boats like ghostsridin’ the water. 
As for the sunrise, I won't describe it 
at all, for I have a notion some writin’ 
fellow has related how the sun rises in 


the neighbourhood of Egypt. But I 


cast me eyes at Egypt an’ the Gateway 
to the Gorgeous East, an’ so uplifted 
was I, it was in me mind to take a 
swim before breakfast for the first 
time, an’ it the tenth of January an’ a 
draughty mornin’. But by the mercy 
of Providence an’ the wisdom of the 
Captain they'd let the water out of the 
pool, so I dressed meself in warm clothes 
instead. 

“Well, there’s meself all shaved an’ 
shinin’ on the deck as we enter the 
Gateway of the Gorgeous East: an’ 
there’s yourself still snortin’ in your 
hot bed; and there’s the statue of 
M. pe Lessers at the entrance, 
pointin’ proudly with his right hand at 
one of the principal hotels. An’ I 
spoke a glad an’ grateful word to the 
Frenchman who built the green canal 
for us, the way a man can pass by 
Egypt to the island of Ceylon without 
purchasin’ necklaces or Turkish Delight 
or rugs from Birmingham. 

“There was peace in me soul then, 
an’ reverent thoughts about the land 
of Egypt. For when a man is out in 
Egy pt an’ has no intention of settin’ 
foot in that place, there’s much to 
think about an’ wonder at besides. 
It’s a grand old country, then, with 
an ancient civilization, an’ a history 
as long as the Nile, an’ mosques, an’ 
monuments, an’ sand, an’ sunsets, an’ 
ruined temples an’ the tombs of kings. 
An’ the Pyramids is quite good of their 
kind. 

“ But when he’s in Egypt itself he’s 
no time to be contemplatin’ the works 
of Rameses an’ Thoth an’ What-is-it, 
by reason he must give his whole mind 
to the baksheesh boys an’ them that 
would be sellin’ the native necklaces 
an’ rugs from Birmingham an’ large 
boxes of Turkish Delight. Baksheesh— 














“ Yes—wauo 1s rr?” 


it’s the first word the children learn, 
I’m thinkin’. I remember, years ago, 
as we rode from Luxor to the Valley of 
the Kings, the babies themselves did 
be crawlin’ in front of the donkeys an’ 
yellin’ ‘Baksheesh !’ But as we rode 
back from the Tombs, thinkin’ of Ra 
an’ TUTANKHAMEN an’ Ramesgs an’ 
Thoth an’ What-is-it, I halted me 
donkey beside a great field an’ I said 
to me fine wife, ‘There’s an Old 
Testament picture for you. There’s 
the true Egypt, surely.’ All across the 
field was a patriarchal family, or maybe 
two, cultivatin’ the soil. There were 
Abrahams with great beards on them, 
an’ dignified Rebeccas an’ their sons 
an’ daughters an’ small children an’ 
babies, an’ camels an’ oxen, all ° 
labourin’ together. 

“* Well,’ says I to meself, ‘I must 
take a photograph of that, surely, the 
way the whole world shall know there's 
more things they do in Egypt besides 
sellin’ necklaces an’ rugs from Bir. 
mingham.’ 

“ But, without a word of a lie, before 
me donkey’s hind-legs had come to 
rest every man, woman an’ child in 
that patriarchal company had taken 
leave of their tools an’ their toil an’ 
came canterin’ across the field eryin’ 
‘ Baksheesh ! Baksheesh !’ Yes, Sir, an’ 
the camels also. 

“So when we escaped from Egypt 
at the last I swore to meself I'd not be 
settin’ foot there again without there’d 
be an alteration in the badgerin’ an’ 
baksheesh-huntin’. It’s an old traveller 
I am, an’ I know well that no European 
can hope to see the sights of the 
Gorgeous East without sutierin’ a little 
inconvenience an’ importunity. But 
there’s no law to compel a man to see 
the sights of this world an’ he free to 
say how much he’s willin’ to suffer to 
see one sight or another. 

“Well, they tell me in the last ten 
years there’s been an alteration for the 
better. But this mornin’, like a foolish 
feller, I went ashore after all to buy 
a solar topee for me head, an’ it’s little 
alteration meself could see in that 
place, annyway. I walked to the topee- 
place an’ back, the half of a mile, no 
more. An’ I never moved ten yards 
without someone would be badgerin’ 
me to buy Turkish Delight, an 
Abyssinian stamps, an’ rugs from 
Birmingham, an’ necklaces, an’ bas- 
kets, an’ fountain-pens, an’ fly-whisks, 
an’ cameras, an’ postcards, or to hire @ 
motor or have me shoes cleaned or see 
a man produce live chickens out of & 
hat. 

“They say men know their own 
business best, but I wonder now 
that’s the truth in Port Said. There 8 
no man so quick an’ foolish as meself 
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to be purchasin’ things he’d not be 
wantin’, especially in the Gorgeous 
East. I like to go prowlin’ an’ peepin’ 
in the bazaars an’ markets, like an old 
lady at a Whitsun sale, exercisin’ me 
curiosity an’ askin’ the price of this an’ 
that. An’ if they leave me alone in 
Colombo it won't be long before I’ve 
bought an ivory elephant an’ a silk 
shaw! an’ moonstones an’ Damascus 
ware an’ paper-knives an’ the divil 
knows what. 

“But let them badger me an’ bully 
me the way the intelligent Egyptians 
do an’ I won’t buy annythin’ at all, 
but a gun maybe, for me nerves are in 
flames an’ there’s murder in me mind. 
This mornin’ now I was angered so by 
them askin’ me to spend me money on 
Turkish Delight I was near to turnin’ 
back to the ship an’ not buyin’ a solar 
topee at all. An’ let that be a lesson to 
the intelligent salesmen at the gateway 
to the Gorgeous East. 

“There was a gentleman at Port 
Said told me the other side of the tale. 
‘Look,’ says he, ‘if you take the touts 
an’ badgerers off the streets, what other 
work will you give them to do? By 
reason of the great number of Egyptian 
citizens who pass the day in this way 
there’s mighty little burglary an’ 
thievin’ in this town,’ says he. So it’s 
achoice if I understand the gentleman 
correctly, between the burglin’ of the 
residents an’ the bullyin’ of the 
visitors. Well, it’s not for meself to be 
interferin’ with delicate local adjust- 
ments the like of that. But it’s glad I 
am to be travellin’ onward in the 
darlin’ ship Orange to the friendly 
island of Ceylon, with the Red Sea an’ 
sunshine an’ swimmin’ due to-morrow. 
An’ if I didn’t mention him before, 
I'd like to say a thankful word to 
M. Ferpranp pe Lesseps that built 
the green canal, the way a man that’s 
wise an’ careful can pass by Egypt 
without buyin’ Turkish Delight.” 

A. P. H. 








Injustice 





How frequently it ‘ll 

Come down as a blow 
How painfully little 

A man’s people know. 
They haven’t, while grappling 

With twenty-six down, 
An inkling Big Appling 

Is shaking the town, 
The ghost of a notion 

Which Henry is Hatt, 
Which pictures are motion 

And which on the wall, 
What buttons (if any) 

Are worn at the cuff— 
That five are too many 

But three not enough. 
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“My DEAR—HE SIMPLY TWISTED MY SUBCONSCIOUS ROUND HIS LITTLE FINGER.” 








They're much too wrapped 
up in 
Spring bedding to care 
What places they sup in 
Or what they wear where; 
Too keen on the right clubs 
For reaching the green 
To learn at which night-clubs 
One has to be seen; 
Too troubled with tulips, 
Too old-fashioned far 
To know what Mint Juleps 
Or Old Fashioneds are; 
And one thing they think is 
(And freely admit) 
That “Drink, Puppy, Drink” is 
The latest hot hit; 
Nor do they when taken 
To dances conceal 
The only tune they ken 
Is “D’ Ye Ken John Peel?” 


They ’ve never been able 
To understand that 

There is a CLARK GABLE 
Apart from the cat. 

Yet they who are riddled 
With room to improve 

Just sit there still diddled, 
Still stuck in the groove, 

While I, all au fait with 
What’s done and not done, 

Am wasting away with 
The Fourth Form but one. 





“February will see many expert skaters 
giving exhibits at the Sports-Drome, Rich- 
mond Bridge. Sunday afternoons there are 
becoming family afternoons, when one can 
rely on seeing one or other of our rising 
skaters give an exhibition.” 

Richmond and Twickenham Times. 


Exhibitions are also given by one or 
other of our falling skaters. 
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At the Pictures 


Weatuer Waite You Wait 


I nememBER STEVENSON writing 
somewhere that in his hell there is 
always a high wind; and I thought of 
this as, at The Hurricane, in the com- 
fortable Odeon, the most appalling 
convulsions of the elements were un- 
loosed before me by Sam GoLpwyn’s 
Hollywood mechanics. Never can there 
have been reproduced such a tempest. 
For twenty minutes the waves boiled 
and mounted, the wind shrieked, 
houses were blown away. At last even 
the church, the central place of refuge, 
went, with Father Paul (or AUBREY 
SmirH without his moustache) seated 
at the organ until he too was over- 
whelmed and, like Sanpy MAcPHERSON 
in a neighbouring cinema theatre, sank 
from view, but without bowing. 

This storm is Sam GoLpwyn’s 
triumph, and I shall never again listen 
to a gale without thinking of him. 
*There’s Sam at it again,” I shall say 
as chimney-pots fall. Or, “Hark to 
the Prince of Orage!” 


The company in The Hurricane cer- 
tainly do what they can to help Sam. 
You would have thought that in Gov- 
ernment House there would be, as the 
storm broke, someone to close the 
windows and shutters and keep the 
cataclysm outdoors; but no. And I 
have the feeling that were I, like the 
Manakurans, caught ‘twixt wind and 
water like this, the last thing I should 
do would be to climb a tree, with 
wife, child and the Governor’s wife, 
especially as all around us trees were 
being hurled into space. But I 
should have been wrong, for the 
tree which Terangi selected turned 
out to be the only stable thing on 
the island, so that when calm was 
restored, as swiftly as it had been 
interrupted (for Sam GoLpwyn’s 
weather is very tractable), those 
that were saved were T'erangi, his 
wife Marama and child, and the 
Governor's wife, still wearing her 
pearl earrings and retaining her 
elegant coiffure. Oh, yes, and the 
Governor, who had taken this oppor- 
tunity to go for a quiet cruise. 


The natives of Manakura are 
described by the Doctor (whose 
sympathy with their individualism 
may not be shared by all, any more 
than by the Governor) as half-birds, 
but the leading specimen, T'erangi, 
played by Jon Hatt, is half-fish. 
Never have I seen more competent 
swimming; while the bride, played 


by Dororny Lamour, whom he is so 
fortunate as to win, and whom eight 
years of separation cannot age, is a half- 
fish too. 


Yet another French film that I want 





AN ALL-IN BOUT 


Terangi (Half-fish) . . . . Jon Hay 


warmly to commend is La Grande 
Illusion at the Academy. Here again 
we have captions in English: but so 
clearly is the story told that they 
are almost superfluous. In any case 
these pictures do a little of OLLEN- 





Tx dowp 
BAD LADS 
“Trigger” Bill . Wattace Beery 
Ben 


Svea gee oe JosePH CALLEIA 


pORFF’s work, and more attractively 
thanhe The great illusion is, I assume, 
that there is any glory in fighting, and 
this is demonstrated by the adventures 
of a number of French soldiers, but 
chiefly three officers, in a German 
prison camp. Films based on the War 
might be thought to be somewhat out- 
of-date; but there is no suggestion of 
such a defect here, as we are taken into 
the confidence of these brave philo- 
sophers. In fact no other setting could 
so bring forth their characteristics; and 
what a wonderful thing it would be, we 
reflect, if Dumas the elder were alive 
to turn his genius to the screen. The 
acting, particularly perhaps that of 
JEAN GaABIN (who is also in La Belle 
Equipe at the Berkeley), and of Eric 
VON STROHEIM, is superb. 


No matter what he does it is good 
to meet with WaLLacr Brrry again; 
and when we get the mixture as before 
—sentiment imposed on savagery, 
tenderness fused with lawlessness—I 
personally am delighted. In The Bad 
Man of Brimstone WaALLAce, known as 
Trigger Bill, is the head of a gang of 
cattle-thieves in Arizona in the lurid 
past, but his activities are suddenly 
checked by his discovery that the 
honest and resolute youth who has 
come to the place as a Federal power 
intending to clean it up, is his own son. 
Some men in danger of being thus 
embarrassed would arrange for the 
intruder’s disappearance; but not 80 
Trigger Bill, in whose otherwise ada- 
mant heart paternal pride and affection 

begin to blossom. The son never 
knows of the relationship, but in the 
course of its support most of the com- 
munity of Brimstone are shot down. 

“‘ Stiffs,” indeed, litter the streets. 

In the end the hero, DENNIS 

O’Keerr, marries his Loretta, 

Vireinia Brucek, who has, one 

might say, thrown herself at him, 

while WaLLAcg, who has just been 

arrested for one more murder, 18 

permitted, unseen, to watch the 

affecting ceremony. As the curtain 
falls he is led away; but I rather 
fancy that he is going to square 
the law. Indeed we all hope so. 

E. V.L. 








We Try To Move With 
the Times 





Here with a Bloater’s Head beneath 
a Cow, 
A Blasted Pine, a Crooked Hearse, 
and Thou, 
Untidy, grinning ina Cider- 
press— : 
Ah, surely that’s Surrealist Enow! 
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“ . . Till Ready” 


Puease play the piano! My dinner guests desire 
To hear you give a concert on the keys. 

Do play the piano! it’s acres from the fire, 
In the other room where no one sees. 


Come on, play the piano! You can hide behind those flowers. 
We will leave you in this corner quite alone 

To play for us delightfully for hours and hours and hours, 
While we others have a party on our own. 


We merely want to gossip round the embers 
Where you cannot catch a single word we say, 
While each of us amusingly remembers 
The lowest loveliest stories of the day. 


You must play the piano! It doesn’t matter what! 
None of my guests is musical, I know! 

I for my part could never tell a blues from a gavotte, 
But music always makes a party go. 


Oh, go on, play the piano! This modesty’s a bore, 
Cos no one in the world is going to hear. 
Please play the piano! It’s what we asked you for, 











And you play so very charmingly, my dear! V.G. 
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“I DON’T SUPPOSE THAT GROUP MEANS ANYTHING TO 
You, BUT IT HAPPENS TO BE SERGE LIFAR ON MY LEFT 
AND Picasso BEHIND.” 


Demand Performance 


“Tyrer thousand, one hundred and fourteen motor. 
horns,” announced Mr. Kibitzer, “is not a thing to take 
lightly. A sacred trust, boy: that’s what they are.” 

“You'll sell ’em, you'll sell em,” the first young man 
reassured him offhandedly. 

“What you need,” said the second young man, “is a 
Demand.” 

“Okay, you gimme a Demand,” said Mr. Kibitzer. 

The loud-speakers on the other side of the ice-hockey rink 
hiccupped twice and burst into the Team Song, which the 
band could be seen playing. This was the only item in the 
band’s repertoire that had to be sung, and one member was 
craning over two others to get his face near the microphone 
and sing it:— 


“Here’s the good ole Flaming—goes, 
What we want tew see : 
Joe and Sam, Bill and Charley, 
George and Heneree : 
They're the fellers . . .” (etc.) 


The words of this composition were printed on a slip in the 
programme, and Mr. Kibitzer read them attentively. He 
identified Joe, Sam, Bill, Charley and George as members 
of the team, but he could not find in the list any player 
named Henry, and this worried him a little. 

“ Who’s this Henry?” he asked one of his companions. 
The young man pointed on the list of the team to the name 
“W. Chump (6)” and began to yell “Flerming—cors!” as 
the home team slid on to the rink from behind one of the 
goals. After an intoxicated moment he discovered Mr. 
Kibitzer jogging his arm. 

“Hey,” Mr. Kibitzer said. “How can a feller be named 
Henry when W is his only initial?” 

“ They call him Henry,” said the young man impatiently. 
“ Flerming-GoEs! ” 

“ Why do they call him Henry?” 

Mr. Kibitzer felt a touch on his shoulder and turned round 
to gaze up at a man in the row behind. 

“ Mister,” said this personage, whose eyebrows seemed to 
be beside his eyes instead of above, so that he looked like a 
black-headed gull in the winter, “I dare say I could find out 
why they call him Henry if you’ll keep my seat for me. 
I'll go and send a telegram.” 

Mr. Kibitzer turned back again with a look of annoyance 
and inspected the ten or eleven Flamingoes as they skated 
easily about the rink showing what they could do when no 
other team was thére to bother them. Presently he noticed 
the player with the number 6 on his back, and he stared at 
him for some time with the subconscious intention of finding 
out whether or not this looked like a Henry. 

Before he had decided, the visiting team (The Fire-Eaters) 
were out on the ice to the accompaniment of yells not 80 
numerous but almost as loud as before from a large group of 
supporters near the roof. An unusual note in this tumult 
was at length traceable to two youths who had large stone 
flagons, into the necks of which they were blowing: together 
they produced a sound like a bass police-whistle. 

The reserves withdrew, leaving six players on each side, 
and the game began. But a notion had entered Mr. Kibitzer’s 
head, and although he followed the play with his eyes and 
even yelled from time to time, his heart was not in it. He 
was thinking commercial thoughts. 

_ About halfway through the first period these were 
interrupted by a passionate cry, almost in his ear, from the 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


A KEEN CURIOSITY ABOUT THE FUTURE 








black-headed gull in the row behind, who with all his might 
was vociferating “ Dir-ray! ” 

There was a lot of booing too: player number 6 of the 
Flamingoes had been sent into the penalty box for threaten- 
ing the Fire-Eaters’ goalkeeper. Some of the audience were 
booing the player and some the referee, while a powerful 
minority seemed to disapprove of the goalkeeper. The man 
behind tapped Mr. Kibitzer on the shoulder. 

“That’s your friend Henry,” he said nastily, between two 
roars of indignation. He had a pair of skates with him and 
was banging them on the floor. “Dir-tay!” 

i Not my friend,” Mr. Kibitzer said over his shoulder. 

Not mine either. Bew! Dir-tay! ” 

Gradually the general wrath subsided and the game went 
on, without much incident except for an outburst from a 
section of the crowd when “Henry” was seen to be re- 
emerging. Then three or four minutes before the end of 
the period Flamingo number 4 scored a neat goal. A 
tremendous noise burst forth from the audience. The two 
flagons and the group round their owners were silent, but 

- Kibitzer’s companions were in a frenzy of delight. 
Mr. Kibitzer was still taking it all in with his eyes, but 
felt no particular elation. He shifted his position slightly in 
order to pull out of his overcoat pocket a large parcel that 
was making him uncomfortable. It was a specimen one of 


the 3,114 motor-horns of which he was anxious to get rid. 
The noise was still going on around him as he unwrapped it 
thoughtfully and pressed the bulb; but so startling was the 
result that heads turned to him from all sides. A certain 
amount of envy even was visible. 

As the implications of this fact sank in he looked pleased. 
“T got it!” he ejaculated, nudging his companion. “What 
delayed me was thinking of ’em in cars. I'll have a man or 
two selling ’em outside places like this—there’s more money 
here than at football grounds—and——” 

The young man had not taken in a word. “Goal!” he 
screamed. “ Yeee-eee-eee! Flerming-Gors! ” 

“Oh, ah,” Mr. Kibitzer said. “Where’s the nearest 
phone? ” 

The black-headed gull contemptuously watched him go. 
“Leavin’ in the first period. What you might expect,” he 


'” 


observed. “Him and his friend Henry! R. M. 








“There was considerable consternation at Bishop’s Waltham 
one night this week, when the church clock went on striking 11 
over and over again, for twenty minutes. It was discovered that 
something had gone wrong with the striking gear.” 

Hants Observer. 


Nonsense! 
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“ND WILL YOU HAVE THE ROMANTIC MOONLIGHT ON THE Promrr on tHe O.P 





ame, Mise?” 


The Lost Words 


A Song of the Sea 


Roused from our sleep lo make a modern jingle, 
Jeer Block and Fiddle Block and Bowline Cringle, 
Eking and spirketting and Garboard Strake, 

With a Spectacle Clew to watch our wake. 


Sleep! Let us sleep with the rust and moth, 
Reef Band, Middle Band and Buntline Cloth: 


Let ua dream of the rain and the winds that sang, 


Slab Line, Spilling Line and Spanker Vang 


No’ Here we come, then—Skysails, Courses, 
The Riding Bitts and the Flemish Horses 

From the Sister Keelson to the Truck on high, 
The Lower Futtocks and the Topsail Tye 


Jaw Rope, Rudder Horn and Kevel Head, 
Here we come a-singing fit to wake the dead 
Here we come a-singing clear and loud, 

With a Spanish Burton and a Bumpkin Shroud 


Truss Hoop. Spider Hoop, Sling Hoop, Clew, 
Yard Arm, Quarter [ron and Parrel too, 

The Dolphin Striker and the Buttock Tuck, 
And the Capstan Partners for to bring us luck. 


YX 


* « 
~, 


Cove Rail, Fife Rail, Carling o’ the Hatch, 
A Grommet and an old Reef Tackle Patch, 
Chess Tree, Trestle Tree and Moonsail Sheet, 
Two Clew Garneta and a Pendant Cleat, 


The Snowsail Braces and a Buntline Block, 

A Matthew Walker and a Dowsing Chock, 
Gallows Bitts, Carrick Bitte, Drumhead, Voyals, 
A white Stargazer and a pair 0’ Royals, 


Fashion Piece, Vang Falls, Rim o' the Top, 
Lower Lifts, Stirrups and a Selvagee Strop; 
Still we come a-trooping thick and fast 

With a Hambro Line and the Heel o’ the Mast 


Brave old Lost Words, taken from your rest, 

Back then and sleep; I wish you nothing but the best 
Leech, Hound and Topping Lift, nestle where you lie 
May you all be happy till the seas go dry! 


Roused from our sleep to make a modern jingle, 
Jeer Block and Fiddle Block and Bowline Cringle, 
Eking and Spirketting and Garboard Strake, 

With a Spectacle Clew to watch our waki 
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PRINCES OF THE STAGE 


You followed me, Henry, but who comes after ? 


David Garrick. 
[The centenary of Sir Hunay Invinc’s birth falls this month. | 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Tuesday, February Ist.—There is 
nothing like a nice chat about animals 
for drawing the peers from all over the 
country, and as a subject horses stand 





Police-Sergeant Epewx (to the Pirates of 
Cadiz)— 
“Yes, we are here, though hitherto 
concealed ! 
“So to Constabulary, pirates, yield!” 
The Pirates of Penzance. 


only second to rabbits in their affec- 
tions. It was horses this afternoon, 
Lord MERTHYR bringing in the Docking 
and Nicking of Horses (Prohibition) 
Bill, and the debate narrowed down to 
whether or not horses could get any 
fun from being put out to grass with- 
out tails. Lord MERTHYR was confident 
they could not and said that docking was 
just a silly fashion, that not docking 
could hardly be very dangerous seeing 
that tails were absolutely de rigueur in 
hearses (to the point, which Mr. 
P.’s R. didn’t know, of tying on false 
tails where necessary), and that Eng- 
land was very much behind other 
countries in this matter. Lord RapNnor 
pooh-poohed the Bill as grandmotherly 
nonsense, and claimed to have the 
National Farmers’ Union at his back, 
but after an ex-Minister of Agriculture, 
Lord Nogt-Buxton, had _ spoken 
strongly in its favour it was given an 
easy Second Reading. 

As always after the Christmas recess, 
the Commons had the atmosphere of a 
large preparatory school. The boys 
came back in palpably new suits with 
their hair freshly cut and better 


brushed than usual, and with their 
name-tabs, it was to be hoped, in the 
right places. For the first few hours 
they couldn’t stop telling each other 
about the hols., and asa result speakers 
found the utmost difficulty in making 
themselves heard. 

Questions had the pent-up force of 
six weeks’ curiosity. he P.M, 
promised that the Van ZEELAND 
Report would be treated as urgent. 
but thought a debate on it premature 
until other Governments had been 
sounded. The P.M.G. regretted that 
this was not the moment for the 
revenue to drop £7,500,000 by the re- 
introduction of penny postage. Mr. 
Durr Cooper, in the view of the 
Opposition, lacked proper indignation 
in reporting the torpedoing of the 
8.8. Endymion to the House. 

When Questions were over the House 
went, so to speak, into Casino, and the 
Ballot for Private Members’ motions 
was conducted at the Croupiers’ 
Table. More than once Mr. P.’s R. 
detected occupants of the Treasury 
Bench who had just returned from the 
South restraining themselves with 
difficulty from wild cries of “ Banco! ” 
Drastic amendments were then 
grafted fairly painlessly on to the 
Population Bill. 

Wednesday, February 2nd.—Lord 
KILMAINE is rightly disturbed about 
the dreariness of the British Sunday 
afternoon in winter, particularly for 
those who are courting, and, quoting 
South-Coast policewomen who said 
that promenade-shelters on wet Sun- 
days were a constant anxiety to them, 
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OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 
Three cheers! 

Twenty-five years! 

Mr. Srravuss (E. A.) 

Has come to stay. 





asked that the opening of cinemas on 
Sunday afternoons should be legalised 
throughout the country during the six 
winter months. But their lordships, 
most of whom are probably extremely 
comfortable on Sunday afternoons, 
took the Government’s cue from Lord 
Munster and rejected the motion. 


(Postmaster -General and 
“VERY NICE IF I 


Major Trron 
Member for Brighton). 
COULD CLEAR IT, BUT ONE OF MY PREDE- 
CESSORS LOST HIS SEAT AFTER A JUMP LIKE 
THIS.” 


(The Noes should be made to read the 
harrowing descriptions of provincial 
Sundays in Mr. Priestley’s “English 
Journey.”-—Mr. P.’s R.) 

Question-time was again the feature 
of the Commons, once Sir ARCHTBALD 
Srvctam had presented his monster 
petition (804,000 signatures) about the 
cost of living, which arrived in a 
charabanc. 

Mr. Even told the House that Italy, 
in spite of our protests, was still 
carrying on anti- British wireless propa- 
ganda, that negotiations were in 
process for the exchange of prisoners 
in Spain under British arbitration, 
and that the Government were taking 
very seriously the sinking of the 
Endymion. 

But the most interesting debate was 
that sponsored by Mr. Morean Jongs, 
who asked the Government to do 
something about the bombing of 
civilians, for Mr. Even in his reply 
was able to tell the House that the 
Government were not only anxious 
for a new Convention but were in 
active course of preparing a survey 
with which the question could be re- 
opened with the other Powers. 
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“STILL RAINING, AGNES?” 
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Monsieur Paul Narrates 





Monsieur Perruchet and Monsieur Perigord 


“Ir, as is commonly maintained,” 
said Monsieur Paul, “good wine needs 
no bush, one might reasonably deduce 
that a wine which was heralded by an 
entire shrubbery would be unusually 
bad. It was for this reason that I dis- 
trusted Monsieur Perruchet. 

“Monsieur Perruchet came into my 
restaurant one evening when business 
was very slack and I had more time 
to devote to his conversation than 
would normally have been the case. 
He was a thin elderly man with a mop 
of white hair and a heavy white 
moustache, and the vehemence of his 
manner was accentuated by a black 
cloak flung back from his shoulders 
and a bright red scarf which trailed 
out behind him as he entered. After 
wishing me ‘Good evening’ Monsieur 
Perruchet put down the small black 
bag which he was carrying and fixed 
me with a blue and compelling eye. 

“* Monsieur le propriétaire,’ he said, 
‘you see before you Gaston Perruchet, 


a man not unknownin this city of Paris 
and one who is widely reported to be 
honourable and charitably disposed.’ 
He made me a bow. ‘Has a Monsieur 
Claude Périgord inquired for me?’ 

“*No, monsieur,’ I replied with a 
certain reserve, ‘no man of that name 
has been here.’ 

““No matter,’ said Monsieur Per- 
ruchet lightly, ‘the admirable Périgord 
is often late. But he will come, never 
fear. Never have I known him to break 
a promise. And since he and I have 
important business with you, my dear 
monsieur, let us sit down and drink an 
apéritif while we await him.’ 

“Enfin,” continued Monsieur Paul, 
“business, as I said. was very slack, 
and although I already suspected that 
this important affair was hardly likely 
to turn out to my advantage, my 
curiosity impelled me to sit down. 

“ “Alors, monsieur,’ said Perruchet 
expansively when the two pernods 
had arrived, ‘ you are doubtless eager 
to hear the nature of the business which 
my disinterested friend wishes to pro- 
pose. But first let me speak further of 
Périgord himself. Monsieur,’ continued 
Perruchet solemnly, ‘this Périgord is a 


most unusual man. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that he is an angel, a 
veritable amour. I myself’—he struck 
his chest—‘have been called honour- 
able; I have even been referred to as 
generous and disinterested; but the 
honour of Périgord is the sensitive 
honour of the most refined demoiselle, 
his generosity is the generosity of a 
prince and his disinterested abhorrence 
of money exceeds the loathing of the 
ascetic for caviar. Truly he is a man 
whom to see is to love.’ 

“Yes, yes, monsieur,’ I broke in 
irritably, ‘ the character of your friend 
is no doubt all that the most fastidious 
could desire, and if you are now about 
to invite me to subscribe to some charity 
of which Périgord is the patron or to 
sign a petition for the release of Péri- 
gord from the asylum into which his 
unworldliness has led him, say on and 
let me know the worst without further 
delay.’ 

“* Alas! monsieur,’ said Perruchet, 
somewhat put out, ‘how greatly even 
now you underestimate the essential 
nobility of this Périgord. What I was 
about to tell you was that by the irony 
of fate this unworldly, this sym- 
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pathique, this munificent Périgord had 
a rich uncle who has recently died 
leaving him some shares in a gold-mine. 
And it is my privilege, monsieur,’ said 
he, opening the black bag, ‘as my friend 
has no use for wealth, to offer you these 
shares at one-half of the market price.’ 
Here Monsieur Perruchet leaned back 
in his chair with every appearance of 
gratification. 

“My worst suspicions,” said Mon- 
sieur Paul, “were now amply con- 
firmed and I looked at this charlatan 
with disgust and contempt. 

“*My dear friend,’ I said with 
restraint, “you come to me and talk of 
gold-mines, of rich uncles, and of 
benevolent unworldly men who will 
sell their shares at half-price and you 
really expect me to believe you? 
Mondieu, monsieur!’ I cried angrily, 
‘I tell you that there is not a child, 
not a widow, not even an English 
clergyman who would be deceived by 
so venerable an imposture. What you 
say is monstrous! It is an insult to the 
intelligence!’ 

“ But to my astonishment Monsieur 
Perruchet was not struck dumb with 
shame. He knitted his brows thought- 
fully. 
“* Tiens !’ he said, ‘if not even an 
English clergyman would believe me I 
am indeed wasting my time. But 
surely, monsieur, you are too much the 
cynic, for it is surprising what unlikely 
tales the simple-minded will credit. 
Nevertheless, if you insist, I can modify 
my description of the virtues of Péri- 
gord—who is in any case imaginary— 
and retain merely the gold-mine and 
the uncle.’ 

“* Monsieur,’ said I, quite revolted 
by his callousness, ‘I insist upon no- 
thing except that you immediately 
depart from my house. Your attitude 
is beyond the toleration of an honest 
man.’ 

“*] am sorry,’ said Perruchet with 
a sigh; ‘my friend Périgord—if he 
existed—would be very disappointed, 
for I assure you that the shares them- 
selves are absolutely genuine. May I 
not persuade you, after all, to take 
advantage of this unique opportunity ?’ 

“* Monsieur,’ I replied with dignity 
and indignation, ‘I would rather throw 
my money into the fire.’ 

“* A pity,’ said Perruchet, gathering 
up his papers with an air of great 
equanimity, ‘for I had hoped to enrich 
you. But now, on the understanding 
that my offer of the shares is definitely 
withdrawn, I should like to tell you 
more of my uncle. My uncle—for I 
only referred to him as the uncle of 
Périgord out of a natural modesty— 
was a man who hated injustice, and all 
his life it had grieved him to see how 


readily the gullible were fleeced by the 
unscrupulous. So, in order to give the 
simple-minded a chance to triumph for 
once over the shrewd, he left me these 
gold-mine shares on condition that I 
should immediately sell them in such 
a manner that, while the ordinary 
investor would shrink from them in 
horror, the fools would buy them. And 
I can only regret, monsieur,’ he con- 
cluded, rising to his feet and bowing, 
Pane iets not found you among the 
OOo1s. 


Killed With Kindness. 


“T have always noticed unfailing courtesy, 
if not always the highest level of kill, in the 
arrangements made for my despatch . . .” 

Daily Paper. 





“The Melbourne pedestrian is a favoured 
being. Experiments are being conducted by 
which he will be able, at peak periods, to 
cross from the four corners of an intersection 
simultaneously.”—Sunderland Daily Echo. 


It’s when he meets himself in the 
middle that the fun starts. 


























“Sarr, took! I aSK YOU TRY OUR UNFALLABLE ANTI-FLY EMOLUMEYT.” 
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At the Play 


“Turer Sisters ” (QUEEN'S) 


Tue plays of TcnrHov are 
always enjoyable. It is com- 
forting to be reminded that 
whatever may be wrong and 
depressing about our own time 
and place, it compares favour- 
ably with small-town life in 
tussia in the last century—a 
life from which TcnEnov’s 
characters for all their resigna- 
tion are so anxious to get away. 

In this production of Three 
Sisters it is made almost too 
plain that life chez the Prozorovs 
is dreary, stale, flat and unpro- 
fitable, and that all three sisters 
have unsatisfied hunger for 
something different and better, 
summed up in the persistent 
ery of the youngest, Jrina (Miss 
Peacy Asncrort), for a move 
to Moscow. The officers of the 
garrison have each of them a 
number of mannerisms and a few 
often-repeated quips or views, 
yet they are dashing figures by 
comparison with Kuligin, the 
high school teacher who is 
Masha’s (or Marya’s) husband 
(Mr. Leon QUARTERMAINE). 

The trouble is that with a 
very little forcing by the 
actors the mannerisms, the 
depression, the whole set- 
ting become the vehicles for 
a succession of laughs. The 
humour ceases to be subtly 
intermingled all the time 
with the tragedy and stands 
out too much as a succes- 
sion of linesand effects. The 
danger is particularly acute 
in the Third Act; Tonr- 
HOV’s idea of a “bedroom 
scene,” where the succession 
of self-centred and upset 
men stamping up and down 
the sisters’ bedroom, while 
a fire rages outside, offers 
all the time a refuge in 
simply crude comedy —a 
refuge which the two long 
previous Acts have served 
to make all too inviting. 
This is a play whose first 
two Acts lack shape and 
direction and that dram- 
atic interest which in Uncle 
Vanya or The Seagull, for 
example, supports the ac- 
tion from the start. 

In this play the action 
is crowded into the Fourth 
Act. The Baron Tusen- 


N. 
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bach (Mr. MicnarL. REDGRAVE) is an 
appealing character who has hung 
round Irina for four years. He is, like 
everyone else, rather a bore. In appear- 
ance in this play he might be one of 


or The 
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UNTIMELY INTERRUPTION 


Alexandr Ignatyevitch Vershinin . Mr. Joan Greteup 


Marya Sergeyevna . . Miss Carnot GoopNER 
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REVOLT IN RUSSIA 


Irina Sergeyevna. 


. Miss Peaay Asucrort 
Olga Sergeyevna 


Miss Gwen Frranccon-Davirs 


Marya Sergeyevna . Miss Carnot Goopner 


Mr. WELLS’s earlier heroes from Kipps 


Wheels of Chance, and Mr. Rrp- 
brings out with much skill that 


he is not only ineffective and dilatory 
but that he seems to himself to be 


always on the verge of clear 
and decisive courses. But of 
him too, alas! it could be said: 
“ He had not time to cry alack 

Before the bear was on his back,” 
or at least he did not to him- 
self seem at the end to have 
had any time. 

It is a characteristic of 
TcnEeHov’s characters that while 
they are preoccupied with a 
sense that life is passing them 
by and that time is being 
irretrievably lost, they equally 
have no sense of husbanding it. 
But if they husbanded time 
they would be planners and not 
the passive forcibly-feeble types 
they are. When the wandering 
musicians come in the last Act 
they are given money to go 
away and immediately and 
gladly cease playing, and one 
of the sisters remarks that men 
do not play except on an empty 
stomach. The remark is pro- 
found. The vital music pro- 
duced in the Prozorov house, 
with the help of the garrison, 
is not very beautiful, but what 

there is of it comes wholly 
from the existing emptiness 
of life. Being unhappy, the 
characters react—not to 
much purpose, not very im- 
pressively, but still it is 
movement and life of a 
kind. 

At the end the garrison 
are moved to begin the 
same sort of life a great 
distance off. Mr. GreLaup’s 
Colonel Vershinin is the sort 
of man who would, we 
think, rise to the occasion 
in war or public crisis, but 
who cannot make very 
much of the small pattern 
of his peace-time round. He 
does not let his love-affair 
touch him very closely. 
Neither Masha’s love-affair 
nor Irina’s is wholehearted 
on both sides, yet such as 
they are, says the dramat- 
ist, they do after all mean 
something, and even 80 
they are doomed to fatality. 

There is a very comfort- 
ing old porter, Spiridon- 
itch (Mr. Grorar Howe8), 
a simple man whose de- 
light it is to learn new 
facts and who gets hold of 
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some admirable ones—as that there 
is a great rope stretched right across 
Moscow; but he does not ask why nor 
let his affections become deeply en- 
gaged. In their different ways the 
characters are happy in proportion as 
they adopt the same attitude. This 
passivity, the constant exclamation 
that something obviously the result of 
immediate alterable human decision is 
to be taken as the will of heaven, 
weighs down the play. Here are people 
waiting to see not what they are going 
to do but what is going to happen to 
them, and knowing it as the worst of 
fates when nothing very much happens 
at all, D.W. 


“THe Lynocent Party” (Sv. J aAmEs’s) 


This is an artificial comedy of erotic 
manners. It is also a running battle 
between wit and good acting on the 
one hind and extreme improbability 
on the other. The improbability is 
partly smothered during the First Act 
(there are only two), grows suddenly 


noticeable soon after the beginning of 


the Second, and by halfway through 
the Second has won convincingly. 

The authors, Mr. H. M. Harwoop 
and Mr. Laurence Kirk, are obvi- 
ously within their rights in treating 
behaviour as of less importance than 
what is said about it, but in doing so 
they elect to run the risk to which the 
Edwardian beau was subject when he 
drank his champagne from a slipper— 
the wine may have had it at the start 
but the slipper was apt to win before 
the end of the draught. And 
1 am afraid that is what 
happens here. 

Peter (Mr. Ceci PARKER) 
has been married for five 
years to Laurita (Miss Mary 
ELLs) ,and although she 
has forgotten to leave her 
temperament in South 
America, they have been 
happy. He is a man near- 
ing middle-age, a civilised 
creature of emotions subli- 
mated in epigram, comfort- 
ably off, selfish and very 
confident in his own ability 
toscore freely off any verbal 
wicket however sticky. She 
is volatile, flirtatious and 
empty in the head, and 
though she is devoted to 
her Peter she has reached 
the stage of being irritated 
hy his unyielding poise. 

Enter Cornfeldt (Mr. Bast 
Raprorp), an American 
millionaire impassioned and 
urging an immediate re- 
alignment, and what does 
this extraordinary girl do 


but insist on a week-end 4 trois with 
all the cards on the table, so that she 
may decide which man is the more 





ONLY A NINE-CARAT GOLD DIGGER 


Dorothy Clark . . Miss Exvizaneru ALLAN 


likely to keep her happy. Oddly 
enough this suggestion meets with 
scarcely any opposition, and three days 





THREE INNOCENT PARTIES 


later the contesting parties assemble 
at the Binghams’ country cottage. 
Tea over, uncomfortably for all but 
Peter, who enjoys himself a good deal 
at the others’ expense, he springs his 
typist, Dorothy (Miss ELizaneru 
ALLAN), on an infuriated Laurita and 
goes off with her to a place entitled, for 
them at least erroneously, Kissingbad. 

Jealous, Laurita follows, dragging 
Cornfeldt in her wake in the character 
of a convenient spare wheel. The next 
we know is that a week later the two 
men are back at the cottage together, 
having beaten a concerted retreat from 
the fury of their opposite numbers in 
circumstances inglorious to them both. 
And when a few hours later the girls 
follow, Laurita has at last made up her 
mind that Peter wins. After that it is 
only a matter of sending the typist 
(heartbroken) back to town and per- 
suading Cornfeldt (full of vintage port) 
that, marriage having failed four times, 
some more elastic yoke would suit him 
better. 

In defence of the play it must be said 
that the dialogue has wit of a polished 
well-caleulated order and that Mr, 
ParkER, who has much the best of it, 
plays the cultured cynic delightfully 
and delivers his lines with a lively 
sense of timing. Miss Exiis has a 
limited field, but what she does is good, 
and Miss ALLAN’s sketch of the gold- 
digging typist who tires quickly of high 
life is excellent. 

But even in this kind of comedy one 
looks for a certain consistency of char- 
acter, and here Peter fails, 
for he has given no previous 
indication of being capable 
of behaving as badly as he 
does towards Dorothy. She 
is tough, but she is very 
young, and he abandons 
her quite happily in a 
foreign spa. (Would he 
have selected his own typist 
as a co-respondent in any 
case ¢) Incredible also is the 
fact that Cornfeldt should 
ever have been taken seri- 
ously as a pillar of big 
business. Accustomed as 
I am to being told that no 
intelligence is required for 
the accumulation of great 
wealth, I cannot help feel- 
ing that Cornfeldt’s mind 
would have proved an 
obstacle to itsachievement. 
And the fault is not with 
Mr. Raprorp, who is un- 
fairly torn between giving 
a suggestion of shrewdness 


Peter Bingham . 1... +55 Mr. Cec. Parker in affairs and acting loyally 
Laurita Bingham . os 6 « « Miss Many Expis as a target for Mr. PARKER. 
Julius Cornfeldt. . . . . + + + Mr. Bast, Raprorp Eric. 
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“Goop-nient, Cotone.. I've 
Tavcrvipes BY YOUR BEDSIDE.” 
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High Finance 


(A la Francaise) 

At the age of four, when the other 
boys at the kindergarten were still 
thinking in terms of toy-trains and 
toffees, an ambition had already taken 
shape in my mind. 

I wanted to be a financier. 

I kept aloof from my schoolfellows. 
I did not join in their childish pastimes. 
I preferred to go into a corner by my- 
self and practise paying out minimum 
wages to imaginary minions, using 
acorns as money. 

Sometimes the other boys would 
joke and jeer at me and ask me what 


I was up to. Then I would turn on 
them fiercely. 

“You will never be anything more 
than brigadier-generals and  bank- 
managers,” I would say contemptu- 
ously. “ But I intend to be a somebody. 
I mean to become a financier.” 

And I would go on with my game, 
dreaming of dividends and debentures 
and building factories in the air. 

One day in the class-room I asked 
the arithmetic mistress suddenly: “If 
you issued five hundred thousand 
Ordinary bogus shares of fifty francs 
each at fifty-five francs per share and 
the issue was over-subscribed two- 
and-a-half times in five minutes by 
the public, how much would you make 
on the transaction ?” 


The arithmetic mistress was flabber. 
gasted. 

She simply stared at me. I knew she 
couldn’t work it out in her head. And 
she knew I knew she couldn’t. All she 
could do was to try to bolster up her 
shattered self-respect by laying me 
across her knees and battering me with 
aruler. But it was no use. My venera- 
tion for her had vanished for ever, I 
knew my brain at four years of age was 
better than hers at forty. I despised 
her from that moment ; and I would 
smile to myself superciliously behind 
her back as she chalked up her ab- 
surdly simple algebra problems on the 
blackboard. 

At the age of sixteen at the uni- 
versity I met a student with gold 
pince-nez. His name was Pierre 
Zinderbaum. Like myself, he was 
studying to become an_ industrial 
magnate. One evening he thrust a 
packet of subversive literature into my 
hand, It contained two paper-backed 
books in plain wrappers. One was 
The Financier’s Hey Presto ! by Baron 
Karl von Sparks, and the other That ’s 
Capital ! by Lucy Lovelace. I devoured 
them greedily in the privacy of my 
room behind a locked door. Revolu- 
tionary words and phrases burned like 
fire into my brain and thrilled me with 
a new purpose in life. I longed to join 
the ranks of the ruling class and fight 
shoulder to shoulder with them in their 
constant ceaseless struggle to collect 
their rents; I throbbed with the desire 
to emancipate employers and manu- 
facturers from the tyranny of the trade 
unions and to liberate the large land- 
owners from the burdens of levies and 
death-duties imposed upon them. 

At thirty-eight I was already a full- 
fledged financier, a multi-millionaire. 
My childish dreams had come true. 
I controlled companies and corpora- 
tions. I owned factories all over France. 
I did not keep all my profits in one 
basket. I kept a few millions here and 
a few millions there—in Luxembourg, 
in London, in New York, in Paris. 

I joined the Financiers’ Federation. 

It was organised in cells and groups. 
Each member bound himself by oath 
to devote every moment of his spare 
time to evolving schemes and strata- 
gems for eluding the cold and clammy 
hands of the income-tax commissioners. 

Twice a week I attended one of the 
group-meetings. We would plot and 
discuss until the early hours of the 
morning, while the atmosphere slowly 
thickened with the smoke of expensive 
cigars and empty magnums of cham- 
pagne lay strewn about the apartment. 

Now and then we would steal out at 
night in our limousines armed with 
chunks of white crayon. We would stop 
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outside the private residence of some 
financier who had refused to join our 
Federation, and when the policeman 
had turned the corner and was out of 
sight we would quickly chalk insults 
on the pavement and on the walls of 
his house in —_ letters. 

At the age of fifty-three I was elected 
President of the Financiers’ Federa- 
tion. 

When an excessively democratic, 
bigoted and despotic Government, 
filled with an overweening pride in its 
own progressiveness, came into power, 
I would call a meeting and we would 
decide to disencumber ourselves of the 
nuisance, 

Our plan of campaign was always 
the same. We would strike the Govern- 
ment a blow in its tenderest spot; we 
would hit it in the cash-box. We would 
assault the franc, knock the stuffing 
right out of it and just leave it reduced 
to skin and bone. 

This is how we did it. 

I would fix the hour and the minute 
for the offensive to start. Each finan- 
cier had clear precise orders what to do. 

The following day at the appointed 


hour every member would be posted at 
his desk in his luxurious suite of offices 
waiting for the zero hour to strike, self- 
confident, well-fed, the light of battle 
shining through his polished nose- 
glasses 


The hour would strike. 

Each financier would seize the tele- 
phone standing at his elbow and bark 
& peremptory order into it at his bank- 
manager, commanding him to convert 
the whole of his bank-balance into 
dollars and pounds sterling. Within 
five minutes the combined bank- 
balances of our three hundred members 
would be converted ; some fifty billion 
discarded francs would fall like a 
shower of empty skins into the lap 
of the astounded Government and 
smother it. As soon as a Ministry of 
a more moderate and manageable dis- 
position had been formed we would 
convert our fortunes back into francs; 
we would inflate the currency; we 
would permit the Government to keep 
afloat. 

Thus, as President of the Financiers’ 
Federation, I became the most power- 
ful man in France, I could establish or 


disestablish Prime Ministers; I could 
compose Cabinets or dispose of them 
as I felt inclined; I was the iron hand 
in the velvet glove, the invisible but 
guiding spirit in that bulky and un- 
wieldy body which is called the State ; 
I was a dictator in disguise, an emperor 
behind a screen, omnipotent, almost a 
god. All this I was; though at the 
moment, I regret to say, my authority 
is somewhat curtailed and my activity 
considerably restricted. 

I am now engaged in sewing up sacks 
of a coarse hempen material within the 
four walls of a prison cell. I am obliged 
to produce by strenuous needlework 
mail-bags that will ultimately be wel- 
comed and made use of by the postal 
authorities. 

I am most annoyed. 











What to Expect at the Great Glasgow 
Exhibition 


“Let me take you on a tour round the 
Empire Exhibition Buildings at Bellahous- 
ton... . On entering the gounds, you are 
orrreent “llone etao eta eta etao struck 
immediately by the immensity of the pro- 
ject.”"——Daily Paper. 
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Bookshop Browse 





Det.-Inspector Thornton tapped his 
pipe on the heel of one of his regula- 
tion size elevens. He blew through 
the stem, then laid the pipe aside and 
groped in a capacious side-pocket for 
his tobacco. From his pouch he with- 
drew a quantity of sweet-smelling 
mixture, at the same time regarding 
Merryweather with a quizzical smile. 

Only with difficulty did the latter 
restrain his impatience. When would 
this huge phlegmatic policeman realise 
the value of making quick decisions ! 
Fuming, he watched Thornton tamp 
down the tobacco and brush the dust 


from his hands. Unhurriedly Thornton 
again fumbled in his pocket. 

Merryweather, divining the other’s 
purpose, offered his matches. Nodding 
his thanks, Thornton accepted them 
and struck one. The flame mounted 
high and clear; he held the burning 
match delicately between forefinger 
and thumb. He appeared to be think- 
ing deeply. For a few seconds he sat 
motionless; then, uttering a spluttered 
oath as the match burned his fingers, 
he threw it from him. 

The Scotland Yard man struck an- 
other match and applied it to the bow! 
of his pipe. Soon he was blowing out 
great clouds of smoke. Then he paused. 
Meditatively with the end of the 
match he poked at the tobacco. The 
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red glow faded. He struck another 
match and held it over the bowl. 

Finally, after using six matches, he 
appeared to be satisfied with the 
manner in which his pipe was drawing, 
He stuffed the box of matches into his 
pocket. Merryweather fixed his gaze 
on the big man’s face. 

Ponderously Thornton raised the 
sleeve of his coat and, reflecting 
judicial gravity, answered Merry- 
weather’s question. ; 

“The time? It is exactly thirty-one 
minutes past eleven.” 

It was only when we entered the 
dreaded Bumai country that Duyu’s 
prowess as a hunter was demonstrated 
in no unspectacular fashion. 

On this evening we had made camp 
in a wide clearing, and after supper 
were seated round the fire. Suddenly 
the hush of the jungle was broken by 
a low coughing roar which I recognised 
at once as that of a lion. Hastily I 
grabbed my rifle and sprang to my feet. 

Several minutes passed, then, just as 
I had decided we had missed the beast, 
two eyes gleamed green in the firelight 
and a magnificent lion stalked into 
the clearing. I sighted carefully and 
squeezed the trigger. 

The only result was a faint click. 
The rifle had jammed. 

Duyu took in the situation in a flash. 
Then he did a thing that struck me as 
suicidal. He walked towards the lion, 
whose tail beat the air in anger. Stand- 
ing on one foot, Duyu flapped his arms 
like a bird. The lion looked puzzled. 
Duyu turned and, bending down, 
gazed back between his legs. | saw the 
big cat start. 

Rising, Duyu held his left arm at 
right angles to his body, the forearm 
hanging limp. With his right hand 
Duyu gave his forearm a push. Seem- 
ingly devoid of life, it swung to and 
fro from the elbow. Withdrawing a 
little, the lion betrayed distinct signs 
of uneasiness. 

Quickly Duyu leaned forward and 
stood on his hands. For fully a minute 
he remained in this inverted position, 
then gently he lowered his feet to the 
earth and galloped about on all-fours, 
yapping like a dog. 

Fascinated as a rabbit is by a snake, 
the lion watched him. When Duyu, 
making a prodigious bound, reached 
his side and bit him sharply on the leg 
the king of beasts uttered a whimper of 
fright and scampered into the jungle. 

Hank said, “Where is Lil?” 

“How in hell should I know?” Joe 
said, 

Hank hit him over the head with his 
automatic. 

“Where is Lil?” he said. 

Joe tried to kick Hank in the belly 
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but it was too cramped in the back seat 
of the car. He bit a piece out of Hank’s 
ear. Hank started to swear and shot 
Joe through the body twice. Joe fell 
back on the cushions and bled. 

“Not so much noise, Hank,” said 
Larry, who was driving. “There is a 
cop over there.” 

“T should worry,” Hank said. 

He opened a window and shot the 
cop four times, The cop fell on the side- 
walk and bled. 

“IT guess Lil is at Luigi’s place,” 
Larry said. 

“Step on it,” Hank said. 

They were held up at an intersection 
by another cop. Hank blasted him 
down. He lay on the street and bled. 

“Keep moving,” Hank said. 

When they got to Luigi’s place they 
walked right in. Lil was sitting at a 
corner-table with a fat guy. The fat 
guy was holding her hand. Hank 
blasted them down. They both fell to 
the floor and bled. 

“Go easy,” Larry said. 


Hank blasted him down. Larry fell 
into the fountain and bled. Hank 
turned to see a cop in the doorway. 
The cop had an automatic in his hand. 
He blasted Hank down with it. Hank 
fell to the floor. He bled too, 

We Wilsons have always been easily 
overcome by emotion. I remember one 
day, while watching a film of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, being so affected by the 
story that the lady sitting in front com- 
plained to the manager of getting her 
feet wet from the tears I was shedding. 
On another occasion I witnessed a 
carter cruelly beating his horse which 
was unable to negotiate a steep slope 
on account of the heavy load. My 
anger was so thoroughly roused that I 
stepped forward and asked the man to 
desist. He refused. Only the fear that 
he would retaliate prevented me from 
striking him to the ground. 

My family has always moved in the 
highest circles, finding many friends 
among the members of the older aris- 
tocracy. My grandmother, Lady Wart, 





once attended a garden-party at 
Buckingham Palace during the reign 
of the late Queen Victoria. The Queen 
was there and, although my grand- 
mother had never previously spoken 
to her, Her Majesty singled her out for 
special attention. 

Her actual words to my grand- 
mother, as near as I can recollect, 
were: “Be more careful of your 
parasol, please. You almost stuck it 
into my eye.” My grandmother im- 
mediately apologised for her negligence 
and, apparently satisfied, the Queen 
passed on her way. 








Posers for Purists 





No object follows the verb to be, 
So is it correct to say “Woe is me’’? 
Or should it be “Woe is I’’? 
And would you expect a pernickety 
cuss 
To say “Woe is we” or “Woe is us,” 
Or neither? And if so, why? 
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“ TREY WANT TO KNOW HOW MUCH IT WOULD BE UNFURNISHED.” 

















Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Bricks Without Straw 


WHEN Madame Curie (HEINEMANN, 18/-) was asked why 
she and her husband did not patent their discovery of 
radium she replied that they were not practical pioneers 
but visionaries. Nevertheless, she added, a well-organised 
society should enable its workers to work. The biography 
of a great visionary and a great worker up against a petty 
and indolent world, Mile. Eve Cwunriz’s intimate and 
dignified Life of her mother is at once exhilarating and 
pathetic. The Polish ex-governess who tackles the Sorbonne 
on a hundred francs a month finds the ideal mate in PrERRE 
CurtE, physicist. Between a note on gooseberry jelly and one 
on her baby’s first teeth her diary jots down the possibility 
of a “new element” to be called “ Raprum”’; and four years 
of superhuman toil in an old dissecting-shed succeed in isolat- 
ing a decigramme of the stuff. But the Cures still have to 
teach for a living, and when notoriety arrives the drain of 
publicity is worse than the drain of semi-starvation. Harsher 
than all the domestic miseries that so pitifully stunted Marre’s 
rebellious soul is the world’s handling of the one celebrity 
“whom,” as Erysrern said, “fame has not corrupted.” 


Salute To Australia 


In commemoration of the one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of Australia’s Foundation Day Mr. Owen 
Rutter has compiled from the original documents a 
fascinating account of the sailing of The First Fleet (GoLpEn 
CocKEREL Press, £3. 3. 0) to Sydney Cove. This was, as 


SS 


legend has always had it, a penal convoy ; but it partly 
replaced, partly implemented a far worthier design, which 
was to found a new colony for the dispossessed loyalists of 
America. The scheme was first urged upon the Ministers of 
Grorak III. by one James Marto Marra, originally of New 
York. His memorials and his subsequent evidence before an 
English committee for the transportation of felons show his 
design in course of transmutation ; but perhaps Mr. Rurrer 
—an admirable editor—is right in conjecturing that the 
Government had an eye to Dutch and French susceptibilities 
in stressing the penal and not the propitious character of 
the settlement, The whole story is told as far as possible at 
first hand, the period flavour brought out by the original 
spelling and reinforced by facsimile pages of log-books and 
charts. It is greatly to be hoped that the present magnifi- 
cent but limited edition will have a popular successor. 


The Red Prince 

A good many autobiographies have of late been written 
for which the only excuse has seemed to be that their 
authors have been too young to know better. Conquest of 
the Past (FABER AND Faper, 15/-) is not of these. Although 
Prince Hupgertus LOEWENSTEIN is but little over thirty 
he has a story to tell which is unique, most interesting and 
of a significance which has yet perhaps to be fully revealed. 
For the Red Prince, as his Nazi enemies incorrectly dubbed 
him, is a dreamer of the kind that sometimes sees its 
dreams fulfilled. What those are he has set forth in other 
books; in this one he tells how the scion of an historic house, 
brought up in an atmosphere of arrogant feudalism, came, 
after long hesitations among the creeds, to the camp of 
republicanism and democracy, joined the Reichsbanner, 
discarded his old associations and declared war on the 
new tyranny of the swastika. It is not a perfect book. It 
might well have been shorter and the thought in it is some- 
times confused. But the chapters which recreate a childhood 
spent in the fairyland of Tyrol are delightful, and the stark 
diary-entries recording the brutalities of Nazism are grimly 
effective; while the pages between throw a revealing if 
flickering light on a spiritual pilgrimage. The Prince, for 
all his democratic faith, has remained essentially an 
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aristocrat. His ideal republic has much in common with 
the empire of his HowensTaurEeN ancestors. D1srakLi 
might have made him the hero of a novel. 


The Twilight Thickens 

W. B. Years once remarked that the “tapestry” manner 
of T'he Countess Cathleen “might have found its own pro- 
fundity”; and those of us who enjoyed that play and the 
early poems, who regretted subsequent emendations of the 
latter, who admire the poet’s critical good sense and wish it 
were turned occasionally on his own work, will discover 
little to reassure them in 7'he Herne’s Egg (MACMILLAN, 5/-). 
It may be of course that Mr. Yeats has achieved a coterie- 
public for “a a stage play” so eminently unsuited to repre- 
sentation. “All creation requires one mind to make and one 


mind of enjoyment”—the aphorism is his own; but the 
ingredients of this bizarre drama—which reads like a 
translation of MAETERLINCK—must surely puzzle even the 
elect. They comprise a priestess, Attracta, wooed like Leda 
by a bird, and two drunken kings with seven oafish followers. 
The King of Connaught fights the King of Tara. He and 
the oafs insult the priestess. And Connaught finally falls 
“symbolically” upon a spit, only to become reincarnate as a 
donkey. A suggested interpretation sees Mr. pe VALERA 
as 7'he Great Herne and the immortal Eire as Attracta. But 
even that presents difficulties. 


A Study in Stint 


William’s Wife (GoLLANcz, 7/6) is an investigation of 
an unrelievedly dreary mind, carried out with the wealth 
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of detailed observation which so appeals to its author, 
Miss G. E. Trevetyan. William is an elderly small-town 
grocer, inexpressibly mean. A widower, he marries Jane, 
a prim servant-girl; and the novel describes, mainly in the 
language of her thoughts, how the bitter experience of the 
marriage slowly grinds her into an attitude of parsimony 
which leaves her at his death, though comfortably off, with 
a passion for saving which eats steadily into her sanity. 
Sometimes while reading the book one wonders if such a 
mentality merits such close attention except from an alienist, 
and if it would not have been more interesting for Jan 
to have started reckless instead of careful. But by the 
end Miss TrEVELYAN has justified herself, for the very 
monotony of Jane’s life has a certain queer cumulative 
fascination, so that there is a 

thrill, for instance, in speculat- 

ing when she will fall for the ty Cee 
obvious economy of cat’s-meat. : 1 
One surprising error has got 
through, or so it seems. On 
page 6 Jane is stated to be 
twenty-eight. By page 37, two 
years later, she must be thirty. 
Yet on page 41, though no 
change of period has been in- 
dicated, she is stated to be 
thirty-seven. 


Cautionary Tale / 
In his excellent first novel, 
The Property of a Gentleman 


(FABER AND FapeEr, 8/6), Mr. 2, See 
RicharRD ULLMANN upholds \ / 

the truth of the saying, “ Like \ [ 

father like son.” Oliver Brooke, \ 


his hero, was the only son of a 
devoted and possessive father 
who opposed his marriage, 
then persuaded the son and 
daughter-in-law to share his 
own home, and finally so 
ordered their lives that Oliver 
divorced his wife. The char- 
acter of the jealous and 
dominating elder Brooke is 
brilliantly drawn; he is just pathetic and lonely and loving 
enough to make the son exclaim (after the wrecked marriage), 
“He's a very good father.” And Oliver, who (without marry- 
ing and as a result of a strictly business arrangement) 
later became a father himself, was just as wonderful and 
gave his daughter everything except her heart’s desire. 
But that is enough about the plot. Mr. ULLMANN knows how 
to be dramatic in a very quiet way and how to tell a story. 
His abrupt sentences, though a little monotonous, are very 
effective, and he deserves to be proud of his first novel. — 


“] EXPECT you 
SNIPE BOG?” 


KNEW 


Australia—Land of Miracles 
In the desert fringes of dry Australia, where farms may 
be overstocked with forty sheep to the square mile, people 
talk to their next-door neighbours—say sixty to a hundred 
miles away—on pedal-power wireless sets. That rare event, 





THIS PLACE 


a stranger, can thus be heralded from point to point and, 
if he happens to be travelling across country in a car with. 
out brakes or lamps, can be rescued as occasion may arise, 
Mr. Francts Ratcuirre’s account of his wanderings in 
scrub and bush and sand as a professional biologist— 
Flying Fox and Drifting Sand (Cuatro anv Winvus, 16/-)— 
leaves one wanting still more of his stories, whether of 
adorable small children of Queensland whose game it is to 
track down hornets to their nests or of spiders so horrible 
that one simply has to up with a gun and shoot them. His 
scientific work was concerned first with the life-history of 
the giant bat, preposterous and amazing fruit-thief, and 
later with the combined influence of sheep, rabbits and 
drought in permanently upsetting the natural balance of 
vegetable growth; but it is 
his incidental matter—most of 
all his talk about Australia’s 
birds—that makes this book 
one in a thousand for all 
lovers of the open air. 


Called to the Bar 

Mr. E. Puiiires OrprenHemM 
is never inclined to allow the 
leading characters of his stories 
to suffer from starvation, but 
not until he gets them to the 
Cote d’Azur does he really be- 
gin to play tricks with their 
digestions. In The Colossus of 
Arcadia (HODDER AND STOUGH- 
TON, 7/6) men and women alike 
are bombarded with caviar and 
deluged with cocktails. Mr. 
OprENHEIM sees to it that all 
of them, including a young 
American girl and an over- 
whelmingly rich banker, fit 
quite happily into this life of 
luxury, but in the midst of 
such feasting it is perhaps @ 
little difficult to believe that 
events likely to cause war in 
Europe were happening, and 
that these rather gluttonous 
people were playing important parts in them. For the rest, 
Mr. OprENHEIM has not disappointed his admirers, and 
clearly shows how an accomplished story-teller can over- 
come the handicap of unpromising material. 


WHEN IT WAS A 





Salt and Savour 


Lieutenant Lawson Luarp’s Wild Goose Chase must have 
been welcomed by all who love a yarn in which a boat really 
comes to life, and they will be glad to know that his engag- 
ing old ruffian, Levant, appears more than once in the ten 
stories that go to the making of Northern Deeps (COLLINS, 
7/6). To pick the winners from a collection which over and 
over again shows Lieutenant Luarp to be a sailor supremely 
familiar with his themes and also a writer of fine descriptive 
power, is not easy, but for subtlety ‘The Heart and the 
Wallet” and “Call to the North” are worthy of especial praise. 
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Charivaria 


A pocTor complains that he had to 
leave his flat owing to the rowdy 
parties of the tenants above him. A 
Big Apple a day sent the doctor away. 


a Ae 


“The Rector officiated morning and evening. 
One effect of the better lighting is the improve- 
ment of the visibility.’—Rugeley Mercury. 
Another is that you can see more 
clearly. 

2 RP 2 


A writer of cinema gossip remarks that 
different directors would probably make 
entirely different films from one and the 
same plot. Some of them as a matter of fact have made quite a 
number from it already. 

x * 


“At luncheon in my house I spotted a ladybird on the window.” 
Daily Sketch. 
Nature usually sees to this little matter. 


" 2 2 


A paperhanger told an employment exchange official 
that his last employer ex- 
pected him to paper three 
rooms in one day. And that 
of course was more than he 
could stick. 


22 8 


Moustaches, remarks a 
sailor, are out of place in the 
Navy. This no doubt is the 
result of trying to shave 
when the ship is rolling. 


+. 2 2 





A newspaper reporter re- 
cently spent a day at the docks, and all he saw was the 
unloading of a cargo of grapefruit. Nevertheless he came 
back with a good splash story. 


* * © 


“This country has nothing attractive to offer its boys 
nowadays when they reach tlic age of sixteen and are ready 
to face the world,” complains the headmaster of a Hampshire 
school. He forgets that they can then go and watch WALT 
Disnry’s latest film with impunity. 





VOL, CXCIV 








All the parts in a charity show to 
be staged in Los Angeles will be taken 
by local business-men. Tired chorus- 
girls are hoping to get quite a kick 
out of it. 

x * * 


“*] Must Have Been Crazy’ 
MAN WHO TOOK A SAXOPHONE.” 
Liverpool Echo. 
That would depend on what he did 
with it. 
x * * 


“There are just two things the 
Hollywood magnate expects to come 
across on a visit to England,” says a 
film-note. The Atlantic is one of them possibly. 


RD 


“The eagle can lift the heaviest weight of all birds,” 
states a naturalist. So we were wrong about the crane. 


2.9 8 


‘A medium must keep very fit,” says a writer on spiritual- 
ism. Regular psychical jerks 
are almost obligatory. 


& 2.2 


A new sandwich shop has 
been opened in London, and 
the proprietor says he is “ out to 
smash the railway sandwich.” 
We hope he realises what a 
tough proposition he is up 
against. 

x * * 


“You won't catch flu germs 
walking in the sharp country 
air,” states a health en- 
thusiast. Not likely; they prefer to travel by Underground. 





ae < 


An American writer says that in a London restaurant 
the coffee he ordered tasted like tea. So it must have been 
cocoa. 


Re 


A Totnes woman recently found a pair of wrens perched 
on her wireless-set near the fire. Isn’t it wonderful what 
you get on the radio nowadays ? 
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On the Change of a Name 


Ir hadn’t happened suddenly. There had been plenty 
of time for a protest. But no protest had been made 
Instead of 


———____—__ 
ALBERT ROAD 


$$$ — 4 


we woke up one sooty morning to find 


ee — r 


At BERF-ROAD | | PRINCE ALBERT ROAD | 








on the street-corners, and then a few weeks later 
| PRINCE ALBERT ROAD | 
aT 


and the thing was done. A large part of one side of this 
road is occupied by the Zoological Gardens, but if the wolves 
had howled, if the chimpanzees had chattered, if the wild 
Loars had grumbled, they had done so in vain. To me 
alone living in a road nearby did it fall to make a people's 
indignation articulate. 

In totalitarian countries of course this kind of bureau- 
cratic tyranny is going on all the time, and not in streets 
only but even in capitals. Petrograd has become Leningrad, 
and who can doubt that the great message which ADOLF 
Hitter will deliver to the Reichstag on February 20th 
will be the alteration of Berlin to Hitlerburg? Or would 
it perhaps be Goebbelsdorf or Goeringen? And though some 
curious antiquarian (or even theological) prejudice has 
deterred Mussotm1 from finding a more magnificent 
substitute for “Rome,” he will almost certainly on that day 
when he completes the conquest of England remould 











“ AS SOON AS IT GETS OUT THAT WE’! 
THE APSE SOME HOTHEAD WII WANT Us 
CHANCEL.” 


te REFACING 
TO DO THI 





the rather foolish-sounding “London” to something nearer 
to his heart’s desire. “From 369 a.p. till the end of the 
foman rule London was reckoned the capital of Britain 
and enjoyed the title of Augusta,” says my encyclopedia, 
“Enjoyed” is rather good; and it may be that London will 
enjoy that title again. The fancy pleased me and I began 
to run over a few of the variations in my head— 
Ture Avecusta County CounciL 
Tue Avcusta PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD 
Tue Aveusta Sano Biast DECORATIVE GLASS WoRKS 
Tue Avcusta MipLAND ANb Scorrisu RaiLway 
THe AvuGcusta ADVERTISING STRING COMPANY 
Tue Avcusta Tower. SERVICE 
THe Avausta EMPLOYMENT BUREAt 


and so on and so forth. 

It may be argued that the mere alteration of Albert Road 
to Prince Albert Road is not so drastic a purge, so terrible 
a risorgimento as this. 

It may be pointed out also in extenuation of the crime that 
the late Prrncr Consort was a good man, a noble husband 
and an affectionate father. But since the road was presum- 
ably called after him in any case, and since it has endured 
so long as a tribute to his manifold virtues without the prefix 
“Prince,” I maintain that it should so continue to endure. 

We don’t really talk about the Prrnck ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
Nor for that matter about the QUEEN VicToRIA AND PRINCE 
ALBERT Museum, nor QueeN Vicroria Station, nor THE 
OLD QUEEN Vic, 

It is not mere caprice (I shall be told again) but a kind 
of municipal snobbery which has caused the competent 
authorities (and what opinion did they consult’) to make 
this despotic move. Very likely. And that makes it all 
the worse. 

On the side of Albert Road which is not occupied by 
trees and water and wolves and apes enormous blocks of 
flats have risen, and are rising still, and those who 
intend to live in them, looking out over what we shall 
soon be calling Prince Recent’s ParK and PRINCE 
Recent’s Cana, feel a more delicate sense of social 
superiority if they can do so from a thoroughfare indubit- 
ably stamped with the great Prince Consort’s approval, 
even though it leads to the noisy and not too aristocratic 
(Marquis oF?) CamMpEN Town at the other end. At any 
rate, it is near Lord’s. I mean Earl’s. Well, I don’t care 
what they feel. 

I resent the whole business. I wish 1 could make all other 
Londoners as angry about it as I am. But I can’t. Only 
the other day I said to the Number 74 bus-conductor at 
Baker Street (wishing to test his qualities as a demccrat 
and a citizen of the greatest city on earth): “Do you go 
along Prince Albert Road ?”’ 

“Elbert Road,” he answered. “Right you are. Jump in 
Hold tight.” 

“Not Elbert,” I told him, jumping in and holding very 
tight, ‘‘not Elbert any longer. Prince Elbert, alas! © 


“Oh, do they call it that now?” he said. “1 can’t sa) 
as I'd noticed it myself.” 
So few are the defenders of our liberties. Evo! 





Requests We Should Never Have Dreamed of Making. 
“ Superior Daily Mail required at once.” 
Advt. in Birmingham Papc:. 


Whoa! 
“ Miss Emma is the eldest. She says she is 80, but when I met 


her she was kipping up the road with the dog to do a little hop: 
ping.” — Evening Paper, 
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My Hat 


| pon’ know how it is with other 
people, but I always find that after | 
have worn a hat for a little time, say 
three or four years, it takes on a curi 
ously soft and pliable texture quite 
different from its original consistency 
(L am referring of course to the variety 
generically known as the “soft hat.”) 
It’s not a thing that can be noticed 
straightaway, and I never observe it 
as a rule until someone sits on my hat 
and I realise that it no longer reacts in 
the way it did when it was new 

People always do sit on my hats 
usually in the back seats of motor-cars 
I don’t know why this should be 
perhaps there is a general consensus 
of opinion that I look better bare- 
headed; but at any rate I have never 
found that it matters a great deal. At 
first I used to resent it, and I daresay 
1 should still resent it if anvone sat on 
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my bowler, opera-hat or admiral’s 
cocked hat; but as it happens I own 
none of these, and the danger can be 
regarded as remote. The reason that 
people sit on my hats in the back seats 
of motor-cars is because motor-cars 
are all built nowadays so that you 
have to get into them stern-first. The 
result is that it is impossible to see 
whether or not there is a hat on the 
seat as you sit down; and by the time 
you have sat down it is too late to do 
anything much about it. I suppose the 
risk would be a good deal decreased if 
I gave up putting my hats on the back 
seats of motor-cars; but at twenty-six 
it is not easy to give up the habits of a 
lifetime. 
put them ? 
People who sit on hats are, I find, 
always excessively apologetic. Having 
lowered themselves carefully on to the 
back seat of whatever car it is they 
propose to sit on my hat in, they 
bounce up and down with the greatest 
unconcern for an  hour-and-a-half. 


Besides, where else can you 


and then, just as we are passing through 
the Slough Trading Estate, they start 
up with an air of the greatest conster- 
nation. “Good lord, old boy!” they 
ery. “Is this your hat?’’ “Is what 
my hat?” I say in a flat sad voice. 
“This one,” they say. I'm afraid 
I’ve been sitting on it. Will it be all 
right, old boy? I’m most appallingly 
sorry.” (There are also people who 
think it is funny, but they are really 
quite outside the pale.) 

As a matter of fact it 
sary to be sorry at all; if the hat 
is new and intractable they will be 
certain to offer to replace it—an offer 
which should always be accepted for 
courtesy’s sake if for no other, and 
which leaves you with two serviceable 
hats where you only had one before; 
and if it is old and pliable the 
restoration of the hat with a few well- 
directed punches to all its pristime 
loveliness will demonstrate that the 
matter is of about as much importance 
as sitting on a silk handkerchief. 


is unneces- 
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Having a hat reblocked, which is 
sometimes necessary after it has been 
sat on with anything like real determin- 
ation is always an interesting, not to 
say exciting business. You never 
know what it is going to look like when 
it comes back. My current hat has 
been reblocked some half-dozen times. 
It is a very cosmopolitan little hat, 
mine. On the lining it says, ‘“ Henry 
Ling, The Hatters, Oxford Street, 
W.1,” and below that, ‘‘ Mackintosh 
and Co., Sole Agents, Hong Kong.” 
On the band (I mean the leather one 
inside, not the silk one that goes round 
the outside) is stamped in gold, 
“G. Vigo, Malta.” The first time it 
was reblocked was in Hong Kong after 
it had been involved in a typhoon. I 
was still at school then, and the hat 
belonged to an officer of the Rifle 
Brigade who had a job as a Staff 
Captain there. (In Hong Kong, not at 
the school.) It was still in his possession 
when it was reblocked by G. Vigo and 
provided with a new sweat-band on 
account of a motor accident. It 
descended to me one evening at the 
Café Royal about four years ago. My 
own hat had just been sat on in the 
back seat of a six-year-old two-litre 
Lagonda, and, rather than confide it 
to the cloakroom, I stuffed it into the 
breast-pocket of my dinner-jacket. 
There was an argument about Napo- 
LEON, and I used it to represent 
Marshal Nery The gallant officer, 
who, oddly enough, was in the same 
predicament, produced his hat and 
used it as Sout. Neither of us, it 
turned out, knew much about Napo- 
LEON’S strategy anyway, and in the 
resultant confusion the two hats were 
exchanged. 

I wrote to Captain S——— afterwards 
and apologised ; but he had bought one 
of those ingenious little green affairs 
that were just then beginning to come 
on the market, and he kindly allowed 
me to retain the hat as a souvenir of an 
interesting encounter. I had it cleaned 
and reblocked, and it has been my 
constant companion ever since. 

I had it reblocked again about eight 
months later after it had been sat on 
in the back seat of a Daimler Fifteen 
which I had hired to go to a gymkhana 
in. This was a very remarkable 
occasion (not the gymkhana), as the 
reblocking artists, apparently getting 
two work-sheets confused, reblocked it 
into the character of a definite bowler. 
The result was as shown in the 
diagram; it gave the hat a certain 
exclusive cachet that I have not seen 
equalled outside Boy Scout camps and 
the Bisley ranges. Fig. I. shows the hat 
as it appeared before—some time 

before—reblocking; and Fig. I. shows 


the hat after reblocking. The dotted 
line indicates its appearance before I 








put in the characteristic Homburg 
dent. Since then I have been eagerly 
searching for an opportunity to send it 
to the reblockers again. It seems to me 
quite on the cards that it will return 
as a Glengarry or a solar topee. 

The reason why I began writing 
about hats was because of an interest- 
ing experience I had a few days ago. 
When I put on my hat I was astonished 
to observe that the brim had taken on 
a graceful curve at front and back. I 
can’t exactly describe it, but the effect 
was something between the Laughing 


Cavalier and a pickelhaube, It was 
something quite new in bats. Probably, 
I concluded, it had been leaning 
against something while it was wet 
and had stuck in its new shape. I 
decided reluctantly that the world 
was not quite ready for it and set to 
work to restore that hat’s original 
lines. 

It was obdurate however. I stroked 
it, coaxed it, forced it; I employed my 


own special process, which consists of 
rubbing all over the upper surface of 


the brim a clothes-brush dipped in cold 
water; but the curves persisted. In the 
end it oecurred to me to take the hat off 
and see if there was anything about it 
that I couldn’t see while I was wearing 
it. And the eurves disappeared. 
When I put my hat on again, which I 
did almost immediately, the curves 
were gone. Later I found out that they 
could be induced by wearing the hat 
with its longitudinal axis about ten 
degrees from the straight, which is not 
difficult when a hat is as soft and 
pliable as mine is. This, you may say, 
is common knowledge to all hat- 
fanciers and a poor reason for writing 
an article of this length simply about 
hats. To which | reply that it may be a 
poor reason but it is a good excuse. 
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Ode to the Vitamin 


Do not worry too much about vitamins.” Reeent utterance of 


edical Officer of Health.) 


Wien tyrants die 

They say that there are portents in the sky 
The Reinmuth’s planet's horrid demonstration 
Which only just, so the astronomers reckoned, 
Missed biffing us at eighteen miles a second 
Coupled malignly with the above quotation 
(The first faint breath of disbelief or doubt 
Blowing upon a universal creed) 

Suggest the impending rout 

Of some great force, a popular stampede 
From some once cherished but outmoded king 
So, be the manner what it may, I sing 

The passing of the vitamin 


Begin, 
My Muse, to meditate the accustomed ode 
That speeds the great down the oblivious road 
To Lethe and an unregressive day ; 
For while he lived his was a mighty sway, 
This Vitamin, in kingdoms not his own 
Science it was that set him on his throne, 
Science it was bestirred itself to peg 
His gloomy claim in regions set apart 
And dedicate to art, 
And medicos who could not poach an egg 
tocked the serene foundations of the kitchen 
With horridly-suggested compounds rich in 
The ubiquitous and loathsome vitamin. 
The humble housewife. bearing home the swag 
Of markets in her bulgy shopping-bag 
Cabbage, we'll say, potatoes and the shin 
Of Argentinian beeves—became aware, 
Lacking your imprimatur, that her fare 
Was all at odds 
With the last weighty word in dietetics 
And old ascetics 





Buex ur, Erysrer! 


Whose only thought had been to serve the gods, 
Read heresy in cresses from the stream 

The gourmet’s dream 

Of secular bliss was broken lest he shatter 

His constitution on some delicate platter 

And once oracular tomes, 

Soyer, Escoffier and Mrs. Beeton 

Whose doubtless all-too-complicated cheer 
Submissive hirelings pampered the élite on 

In proud Victorian homes 

Ceded to queer 

Concoctions from the small hygienic primer 
Conned by the mistress, by the maid translated 
And with heroic virtue masticated 

By your adherents, Vitamin; while dimmer 

But treasured in the land’s remoter parts 

A Yorkshire farmhouse or a Devon inn 

That never heard the name of vitamin 

Lurked out of sight the greatest of the arts 


Dictators pass 
Like dwindling shadows in a looking-glass 
When the world ceases to sustain 
Their full-blown notions of their own necessity 
And when prevailing taste declines to stress it, | 
Suspect your Press-fed influence will wane, 
And you in headlines gloriously starred 
Will die of apathy and disregard 
There is no middle way. 
For so, they say, 
Perished your predecessor, the stout calory 
(Like bustles or wsthetics a4 la MaLory) 
A faded fashion 
On whom with equal passion 
Science insisted, menus were remodelled, 
Athletes sustained and hapless infants coddled 
To be supplanted, Vitamin, by yourself, 
And you! Once you are safely on the shelf 
No doubt some other medical King Stork 
Will come between us and the goblet’s brink, 
The well-filled platter and the laden fork 
And tell us blandly what to eat and drink 


But no! 
Let fancy show 
A brighter future to our clouded sphere! 
Haste, matron, to the kitchen, deft of hand 
And light of foot. Stop the entrancéd ear 
Like famed Ulysses when the Afaean strand 
Poured forth its siren ditties 
To cocktail-parties, cinemas, committees ; 
Resign to man the job he vainly seeks 
And lend yourself to nothing less august 
Than bringing colour to the country’s cheeks 
And when with lavish pride you cut the crust 
Of your first home-made loaf, and children 
spread 
With bramble-jelly the delicious bread, 
When youths and maidens whom you seldom 
BOC i 
Begin to drop in eagerly to tea, 
Happily know 
That not alone you shoulder the enthralling 
Cares of your ancient calling 
Where the bright saucepans shine in serried row. 
For as of old you taught your maid to flout 
The gracious ways you were the first to spurn, 
Take it for truth, beyond a shade of doubt, 
With vou she will return H. EK. 


ce 
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The Freak 


Poor Brown looked very worried. 
He seemed to take no interest in the 
excellent cup of tea and the admirable 
bath-bun that he had just accepted 
abstractedly from the courteous and 
efficient waitress of the tastefully- 
decorated tea-room. 

* Pokewhistle, old friend,” he said to 
me with a good deal of emotion, “I 
am deeply worried about my boy 
Robert. My wife and I have always 
expected great things of Robert, but 
he is now nearly seventeen and shows 
no signs whatever of developing into 
a great man. He is doing very well at 
school—in itself a bad sign, because 
it is well known that successful men 
always either get expelled or remain 
with stubborn persistency at the 
bottom of the class, Robert, lam sorry 
to say, invariably comes within the 
first half-dozen,” 

I tried to make light of it, for I knew 
how he leved the boy in his un- 
demonstrative way. 

“Mr. GLADSTONE did quite well at 
school,” I said, “and your boy may 
just suffer the same sort of kink. He 
may live it down, like GLADSTONE,” 

Brown groaned. “He is good at 
games too,” he admitted reluctantly 

‘captain of football and one of their 
best bats. He used to have a habit of 
mis-timing the slow bowlers that his 
mother and I hoped would enable him 
to develop one day into a rabbit, but 
when he made a hundred-and-three 
last year against Wimbury his mother 
(brave little woman that she is) broke 
down completely and admitted that 
she had no longer any real hope.” 

* Prowess at games is certainly a bad 
augury,” I consoled him, “but Sir 
SAMUEL Hoare plays tennis quite well,” 

“I have not told you the worst,” 
suid Brown, absent-mindedly removing 
the globules of sugar from his bath-bun 
and flicking them down the neck of 
a well-known K.C, who was sucking 
a strawberry cream soda through a 
straw with an inscrutable expression 
at an adjoining table, “the boy has no 
complexes of any kind.” 

My face fell as 1 realised the agony 
of the father’s heart. 

‘No complexes ?"’ I faltered. 

“None whatever. He is perfectly 
normal and healthy. He ‘adalen of the 
masters at school with respect and 
thinks the school the only one in the 

country that a boy is not disgraced by 
attending. When he leaves school he 
will be quite unable to write a book 
and make a lot of money by telling the 
world that his school is a hotbed of 
vice, controlled by incompetent nin- 














“T KNOW A LITTLE BOY WHO COMES TO BED IMMEDIATELY HE'S ASKED,” 
“Tae Cissy!” 








compoops. He has no complexes at all 
and is quite satisfied with life. His 
mother had a brief moment of joy 
when she found a scrap of poetry in his 
desk the other day. She naturally 
hoped that it would reveal a satisfac- 
tory blend of hopeless despairand moral 
instability, but it turned out to be 
merely a perfectly normal ode to a girl 
named Diana, a very decent girl of his 
own class who might one day make an 
extremely suitable wife for him.” 

Perhaps he is destined to be # great 
poet,” I said, clutching at a straw, 

“| doubt it,” said his father mourn- 


fully, ‘‘ because even in these days you 
cannot rhyme ‘Diana’ with ‘pianner’ 
and get away with it. I fear the boy is 
hopeless, and when I add that he treats 
his parents with courtesy and seems 
quite fond of us, instead of nursing a 
secret desire to rid the world of our de- 
cadent and intrusive personalities, you 
will agree that the case is desperate.” 
I suggested that a good psycho- 
analyst might do something for the 
poor lad, but I have not much hope. 
Robert can never be a great man, 
The early chapters of his autobio- 
graphy would be much too dull, 
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The Man who was Blevitchelstein 


Wuo would have guessed, to look at my Aunt Tabitha 
as she sat on the breakfast-table with her large feet on the 
old high-backed chair, graciously pouring coffee all over 
the toast, that she was one of the greatest big-game hunters 
of the 1901 London season / 

Anyone who had of course would have been wrong. 
It was not until 1902 that her celebrated expedition to 
Central Africa in search of lions broke all the toughest 
hearts in the Navy (if the Navy was present, which is 
highly improbable). 

We set out with a hundred-and-forty-four beaters,” 
said Aunt Tabitha at this breakfast-table I was telling you 
about (all the best articles begin with something about 
breakfast), “but when we got to the coast we found we had 
two-hundred-and-eighty-eight. Many of these, however. 
were cheap tin egg-beaters given to us by the savage tribes 
of the interior in an effort to gain our friendship and 
confidence. We were like children. I seem to have got that 
bit the wrong way round, if I may say so without boasting,” 
she added coyly. 

If your expedition was to Central Africa,” I objected 

how was it that you set out with beaters and eventually 
got to the coast?” 

That is another bit I seem to have got the wrong way 
round,” Aunt Tabitha replied, having the grace to turn a 
hair. “ But think nothing of it. What I meant was that we 
set out from the coast and eventually got to the beaters. 
| put them to work at once. I quoted Tennyson to them 

seat,’ T said 


Beat, beat, beat 

On the bright green bushes, O beaters, 
And I’m glad that we didn't bring ou 
Little electric heaters, 


quite apart from the fact that in those days, so far as T can 
recall, there were not any electric heaters, small or large. 
of a sufficiently portable kind. Well, they set to work and 
hbote.” 


Ship,” said Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle grumpily, waking 





























“QUICK! SELL sTkEL UP TO MY MARGIN, 


up with a start. Other suggestions began to explode all 
round the table, a ragged volley— 

“ Vessel.” “Craft.” “Junk.” “Hoy.” “Sloop.” 

“Nine, ten, jack, queen, king, sergeant,” said Aunt 
Tabitha, briskly winding up the whole unfortunate episode. 
She then went on: “For some considerable time they con- 
tinued beating, while we waited, tense. No lions emerged. 
Presently, however, there came a loud roar of anger, and 
out of some of the greener undergrowth sprang a man in 
immaculate white ducks, whom we afterwards learned to 
call Mr. Blevitchelstein.” 

‘Seems to me a queer name for a lot of ducks,” mumbled 
Aunt Tabitha’s fat uncle, with his mouth full. She did not 
deign to reply. 

“ Good-looking, indeed handsome, if you took no account 
of the rather weak mouth,” she persisted, “this man dis- 


appeared almost as suddenly as he had come, and none of 


us ever saw him again. I often think he must have been 
symbolic.” 

Her oldest great-grandfather piped up from the other 
end of the table: **Do you mean symbolic in the sense that 
the Eros statue was meant to be symbolic of the charitable 
activities of Lord Shaftesbury?” 


“I mean,” said Aunt Tabitha, wringing out a piece of 


toast and helping herself to mustard (breakfast always goes 
well in an article because it calls for such a lot of action), 
“symbolic of our whole expedition. Time after time, 
beginnings which seemed to be highly auspicious came to 
nothing. In this instance, as I say, meet the beaters as 
they bite—I mean beat the beaters as they might, no lions 
were forthcoming, though for a long time we still waited, 
tense. 

“The same tense as before?” inquired Aunt Tabitha’s 
grandmother, or grammar. 

No, a later tense,” Aunt Tabitha replied. ‘Similarly 
on another occasion when we went out with our elephant 
guns we were not able to bag any elephants, and this time 
we did not even manage to flush Mr. Blevitchelstein. There 
began to be talk among the members of our party about 
what they were pleased to call my ineffectuality. The 
situation was serious: I felt that I was losing my grip. If 1 
showed weakness I was lost. I determined to act. I sent 
the beaters back to the interior——” 

‘But you were in the interior,” 1 said. 

“In that event | must have sent them back to the coast.” 
Aunt Tabitha agreed. “They wanted us to go with them, 
but we sullenly refused. At first we would not explain why, 
but at length they extracted from us the admission that a 
mighty demon infested the coast and that no one who went 
there had ever got back to the interior alive. I seem to have 
got that bit the wrong way round again,” she added, 
finishing this sentence in chorus with the rest of us. 

Taking some marmalade from her fat uncle (who had too 
much, as usual) she proceeded: “Well, I called my party 
together in front of my tent and I put the situation to them. 
‘Are you satisfied,’ IT said grimly, ‘with the conduct of this 
expedition? Am I or am I not to continue leading you!’ 
The answer to both these questions being in the negative, we 
all went home. And that,” Aunt Tabitha concluded, “is 
the story of how a lone woman, except for eleven companions, 
faced up to, won out at and fell down on an age-old curse 
played out against the colourful background of medieval 
Africa, where lions, like ships that pass in the night, stalk 
hand-in-hand with famine, pestilence, elephants, stern 
realities, and the man who was Blevitchelstein.” 

There is rather a large number of unassimilated meta- 
phors in the above,” I observed. 

~ Cross out whichever does not apply,” said Aunt Tabitha. 


R. M. 
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“The Lovometer” 
(So called by the Inventor) 


I stne a man of Science, deep yet kindly, A meter which, on contact, shows the wearer 

Who, having seen how rash young couples drop The emanation-mixture, lord knows how; 
Down into wedlock casually and blindly You get me? Dash it all, I can’t speak fairer; 

For lack of guidance, and how oft they flop, Here, take a couple. Well, what happens now / 
Has of his wisdom framed a new discovery, : : ; ; 

A gift whereby these green and hapless folk Young Mr. Johnson s soft on Miss Macpherson ; 
May gauge their chances and, however lovery, re They meet; their emanations interflow ; 

Not buy their pigs, as men say, in a poke. This instrument, concealed about the person, 

Gives them the red light, Stop, or green light, Go; 

He tells them—and let such, albeit far gone, If the word’s Green, they'll carry on their wooing 

Closely attend, and thereby save their skin— To the desired end or, with luck, they should; 
That they're surrounded, if I get his jargon, If Red, why then of course there’s nothing doing, 

Each with an emanation from within; And they must get out while the going’s good 
These vary, and are much like gas in action; 

You will have learnt that when two gases meet An admirable scheme, no doubt, though stuffy; 
A mutual blend gives every satisfaction, Well suited to the prudent soul; and yet— 

A clash may blow to blazes half the street. Oh, Araminta—may I call you “ Fluffy” !— 

’ You whom I’ve loved since that first day we met, 

And now to see him at his best and greatest; What? Are we captive to our emanations? 

He has devised—and if you find this dry What? Are we cravens? Victims of the pip? 
It’s over in a line or two at latest— Up with the banns! Out with the invitations! 

A pocket register that cannot lie, Fix up the parson! And let all else rip! Dum-Dum, 
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Proceedings of the Sycamore 
Club 


Art Week 


We had been talking about Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, and 
Wilfred Proudley’s remark that there 
must be a deal of drawing in a thing 
like that naturally led on to a discus- 
sion of Art in general. Summers (the 
Secretary), who is rather keen on 
pictures and so forth, asked whether 
anyone had seen the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of Seventeenth - Century 
\rt. Nobody had, and Summers said 
we all ought to go. He didn’t think it 
would be contrary to the spirit of 
tule LV (Did J tell you about Rule IV? 
It says, “The Club shall not be a 
Mutual Improvement Society,” and 
we set great store by it), and it really 
was worth seeing. No, he admitted 
when pressed, he hadn't actually found 
time to go along himself, what with 
one thing and another, but from all 
one heard—and Rembrandt and the 
rest of those great seventeenth-century 
fellows, if we knew what he meant, 
well, he meant to say, the opportunity 
might not oecur again. We ought all 
to go along. 

Peters, on a point of order, said 
Summers was talking through his hat, 
and an unusually tall hat at that. It 
wasn't a seventeenth-century show, it 
was a sixteenth. But Wilfred Proudley 
said, No, he meant eighteenth. His 
brother backed him up, and Wilson 
supported Summers, partly on the 
ground that he knew there was a 
painting by Rubens there—his aunt 
had been disgusted by it, but chiefly 
because he always disagrees with 
Peters on principle, Peters said that 
just prove] his point, because Rubens 
was a sixteenth-century bloke, as any- 
one but a half-baked water-rat would 
know. Summers got quite excited at 
this, and came across with the actual 
date of Rubens’ death, which might 
have got him suspended under Rule X11 

No pedantry”) if we hadn’tall been so 
ulad to see Peters set back on his heels 
It turned out that Peters meant the 


sixteen - hundreds when he talked 
about the sixteenth century. “I get 
mixed up with B.c. and a.p.,” he ex 


plained, and apologised to Summers 
for the slip. 

“Hey,” said Wilson, “what about 
apologising to me for calling me a half- 
baked water-rat?” and Peters said, 
Right-o, he couldn't conscientiously 
withdraw the half-baked but he was 
sorry about the water-rat—which we 
all thought rather handsome of him 
Then old Fawcett, who was wearing 


that green wool waistcoat of his, 
chipped in with the sensible remark 
that it didn’t matter tuppence whether 
it was the fifteenth or nineteenth 
century as far as he could see, we 
should know all right when we got 


there. And that seemed to settle it. 
ut Wilson wouldn't let the subject 

drop. “It matters a great deal,” he 

said. “It’s a fatal mistake not to 


know what you're going to see before 
you go to see it.” And he told us a long 
story about how once when he was 
quite a little boy he went to Lord’s 
under the impression that there was 
some kind of menagerie there, and 
paid a shilling to get in. He said that 
one of the attendants was very nice 
about it when he asked where the 
elephants were and suggested that he 
might like to stay till the tea-interval 
and see the heavy roller put on, but 
Wilson said it wouldn't be the same 
thing and went straight home and 
cried bitterly with disappointment all 
that night 

Faweett said, Ah, my dear chap, 
yes; it put him in mind of a time when 
he was quite a nipper and borrowed six- 
pence from the gardener and went to 
Oxford Circus to see the clowns. He 
was just explaining that there were 
none there when Peters cut him short. 
He said all this was very interesting 
and moving in a way, but what had it all 
got to do with the Exhibition? Was 
it suggested that any of ws was going 











It’s rovra YOU NEED IN A BUSINESS 
LiKE yours, Mr. Zinkpaum. Yours wrrn 
ITS IMAGINATION, DRIVE AND ENTHUSIASM.” 


to ery bitterly all night if it turned 
out to be sixteenth century after 
all? 

So we decided to go. 

The first idea was that we should 
all meet at Burlington House at a 
stated time on the following Saturday, 
but Summers objected to this. He 
said, “Why not all go up together? 
It'll be much more of a club outing 
that way.” 

“In a charabane, I suppose,” said 
Peters, “with rattles and streamers 
and paper-hats ?” 

Summers said he thought a chara. 
bane would be quite a good idea if 
there were enough of us, but he couldn't 
see the point of the rattles and paper- 
hats. It seemed rather childish to him. 
In fact he was a good deal surprised at 
Peters for suggesting such a thing. No 
one, he said, could be more ready than 
himself for a little fun and high spirits 
in the right place. But there was a 
limit. What would Fawcett, he argued, 
want with a paper-hat / 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake!” said 
Peters. “I didn’t mean it.” 

“Then why-——?” 

“Because, my poor dear Summers, 
it appeared to me that the type of mind 
that likes club outings is just the type 
of mind to suggest travelling about in 
charabancs and waving rattles.” 

“But you suggested that,” said 
Summers in bewilderment.” 

“It’s no use talking to you,” said 
Peters angrily, and we promptly took 
sixpence off him under an Addendum 
to Rule XV. The whole basic assump- 
tion of the Sycamore Club is that it u 
some use talking to the members. 
Strike at that and you strike at the 
very fundamentals of the club, Peters, 
for some reason, left early. 

We went up by train in the end 
ten of us, and an excellent time was 
had by all. Rembrandt we saw and 
Rubens and Van Dyck and Velasquez 
and Vermeer and all those boys, and 
whatever we saw we had something to 
the point to say about it. ‘ Look at the 
work in that!”’ we said, or, “ By Jove, 
these fellows could paint!’’ But it 
wasn't till we were on the way home, 
after a modest dinner and perhaps 4 
glass or two of this and that, that 
Fawcett made his really penetrating 
criticism, 

“I've enjoyed myself,” he said 
largely through his cigar-smoke; “It 
was all admirable—admirable. But | 
do think they might have included 
that lovely thing of Gainsborough’s, 
‘The Hay Cart.’ ” 

“Wrong century,” said Summers 
crisply, “ wrong artist and wrong title. 

You know, for a secretary, | dont 
think that was too bad H. F. E 
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is not a bad thing, for a really nasty 
Sentiment or two might get one ex 
aph Book ' . £ CX: 
The Autograp cused from duty for life. Try this, my 
friend, on some prosperous fellow 
NOWADAYS they are not content with 
autographs, the hunters they want For James 
Sentiments Messages, appropriate, up ‘oar noey ee 
lifting, hilarious preces of verse and Fate seems to have no soul 
prose. Sometimes they can be placated jut you don't care 
with a pen-and-ink sketch, but not all It suits you on the «tok 
of us can do pen-and-ink sketches, and - 
SO man can trust 
mine, as a rule, turn out to be the That good will get its di 
image of a favourite aunt, and there is It is not just 
trouble It’ just as well for you 
And I can never think of a suitable - 
‘ / . . is ae . AY you acquire 
Message. I turn the leaves and find on Sink, enw el 
one page that some insufferable uncle What you desire 
has written And not what you dese 
Ke good , ewecet maid. and let who will And here is another 
he clever 
For JANE! 
‘ e > 
ind on the next Those scarlet lips that ask me for a song 
fe i , bubble ‘Those little hands that eloquently pray 
lafe - mostly eee rubrbl Who could resist their soft appeal for long? 
Z l'wo things stan like stone Well I, for one, could do it any da) 
Kindness in another's trouble 
Courage m your own, When she contrived the owner of this book, 
Nature, for once, a perfect thing did make 
And it is embarrassing to realize that W —— those nails, then, like a butcher's 
{ i am quite incapable of rising to such And must that mouth be like a raw beef 
( tN) heights. “If at first you don’t succeed steak ? 
| : ‘I think. But no. Whatever I 
» ‘ write is going to remain on record in That, I feel, would make any house- 
4 iy this young person’s book until he or party go. 
FS she wearies of other people's signatures Here is a somewhat shocking varia- 
| to be shown to who knows whom tion on an old and respected theme 
Whatever it is, it must be worthy 
jut at the moment no worthy frag For GLapys 
ment of the enormous mass of English Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
; literature is present mn the mind. One clever; 
can invent something, of course, but Or, better still, just leave it to the gods 
the invention of apt pieces of verse The chances are you won't be either, ever 
; So what's the odds? 
; takes time, though few people seem to 
; believe ae . “Is 
- - pt ; + mame I simply put And here is a little thing for that 
: t >t ( * page " 
en ee difficult moment on a Monday morn- 
: ODE ing, for the end of a week-end at 
For JAN! when the scared and impecunious guest 
oes has fought his way through the foot- 
and at the bottom my signature. And ™en and bedroom staff, finds that 
[ promise to send the ode later. This he has lost his return-ticket and ae 
looks more gracious than a mere naked nothing left with which to tip the 
autograph, and for a short time one is chauffeur, the gamekeeper, the gar- 
almost on a par with the “Be good dener and the chef. At this moment he 
sweet maid” uncle. But I cannot pre. ™ asked to sign the Visitors’ Book. 
: tend that in fact I have ever sent the 
ode later and as the years pass ] Sert. 3-5. A. Situ 





suppose my stock goes down and down 
in those books 

Others, | am sure, have suffered in 
this way, and the problem deserves 
serious attention. We ought no doubt 
to have Sentiments and Messages ready 
for all occasions, for autograph-hounds 
of every age, and for Visitors’ Books. 
private and commercial 

To-day I have been trying to think 
of a few. Most of my efforts, I find. 
come out offensive; and this perhaps 


I have given a pound to the butler, 1 think 
(I am never quite sure which be i) 
Ten shillings to two 
Pretty footmen in blue 
(The ones who distribute the fizz); 
I am drawing a cheque for the gardener, 
I’m leaving my boots for the groom, 
I give and bequeath all the gold in my teeth 
To the ladies who tidied my room; 
I have left little heaps of half-crowns in the 
path 
Of the numerous persons who turned on ms 
bath 
And made it too hot or too chill 
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lor the man who insisted on hiding my braces 
And putting my shirts in peculiar places 
[ shall do what I can in my will. 
] can quite understand that you have to 
ernploy 
A staff of one-hundred-and-three, 
jut I wishina way you could see to their pay 
Instead of relying on me 
It was kind of you all to befriend me, 
jut my home is in Bloomsbury Square, 
And now I'd be glad if you'd lend me 
A shilling or two for the fare. 


These Messages, however, are hardly 
suitable for the books of boys and girls. 
What can we do for them / 


For LitrLe Georce 
It’s character, not brains, my boy, 
That brings a man success and joy; 
But neither, lad, should you despise, 
For both together win the prize. 
Your parents being what they are, 
I cannot think that you'll go far; 
But luck is very useful too, 
And luck, let's hope, will bring you 
through. 


And here is one for a dear young 
lady :— 
For GRisELDA 


No doubt, like every modern child, 


You're generous, you're warm— but wild; 





You are the equal now of man 

And mean to show it all you can, 
And it is hard for us to throw 

Cold water on so grand a glow, 

And yet too many maidens throb 

To wed a cause or get a job, 

And seein unable to refrain 

From starting shops or running Spain. 
They long to help the human race 

But cannot sew, or fry a plaice; 

And #0 my shy advice to you 

Bite off no more than you can chew. 
Do not atternpt to save the nation, 
Avoid interior decoration, 

Leave Mussoutnt to the Wops, 

Let business-people run the shops. 
Too many girls are talking gup: 

Learn cooking, child-——and washing-up. 


For hotel-books there are already 
two classic models: and I shall not 
attempt to compete with them. Who 
indeed could better the brief but 
sufficient Message which was left by 
Mr. Hivaree Bevoc at a little corner 
on the South Coast ? He had reached it, 
after many misfortunes, in his cele- 
brated vessel the Nona; and I have 
been privileged to see the Message :— 


“We made the passage of St. Alban’s Race 
And came to anchor in this beastly place.” 


A. P.H. 


Job Wanted 


OF national Sr patie s Giving 
technical and social contacts with the 
Services, professions, peerage. Resi- 


dence: Spring, London; Summer, Heb- 
rides; Autumn, New York; Winter, 
Egypt or thereabouts, but all adjust- 
able to include visits to shows of works 
by Aveustus Joun, Richarp Sickert, 
Epstein, Toscanini, Epira Evans, 
Serae CHERMAYEF?F, to Aunt Alie and 
to any event of importance that may 
occur, Staff: adequate, friendly, com- 
petent. Salary: first year, blank 
cheque, thereafter as first, less or plus 
expenditures thought desirable or not 
at the time. Applicant's choice final. 
Bribes disqualify. No Governments 
need apply. 








“We Scots have always been an adven- 
turous people; the feet of our young men 
(partly because there was no room for them 
at home) have wandered far, and the hearta 
of their wormenfolk have followed them.” 

Church Magazine, 


Thinking about the holes in the socks 
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How's BUSINESS, OLD MANY” 


“ AWFUL! 


Goon 


“0 'S MINE.’ 





“ Amenities ” 


(Authority has recently complained about the difficulty of finding sites for military acrodromes ; seaside resorts and rural 


areas have objected to the destruction of their 
furm-land at high cost.) 


1 was looking for a place to build a little aerodrome 
For the purposes of national defence, 
Where our enemies’ attack might be checked and driven 
hack, 
But I found the opposition was intense 
For they said, “The noise will frighten off the pheasants 
And the foxes will be finished by the smells 
What of racing, what of hunting, with you fellows up 
there stunting ’ 
Have your aerodrome-—but have it somewhere else 
So | left the heaths and commons and I turned me to 
the sea 
(Where the raiders would most probably appear) ; 
1 was greeted by a screech, You'll destroy the bathing. 
beach 
And our fishing trade will perish in a year. 
We want that bit of country for a golf-course 
And that other bit’s reserved for camping-site 


Give us peace to cure our kippers and take money off our 


trippers, 


And forget about your acrodrome, Good night 


amenities,” so that in some cases it has been necessary to acquire valuable 


So as all the wastes were wanted I betook me to the farms 
Where our food is (theoretically) grown, 
Where each corn-producing acre serves the brewer or the 
baker, 
And a likely bit of level I was shown. 
They said, “This farm’s the best in all the county 
For wheat and for potatoes and for rye, 
Sut the land must be defended and your price is pretty 
splendid ; 
Will we sell five hundred acres to you’ Ay 


So I bought that stretch of ploughland for my little aero- 
drome 
(For I had to put it somewhere, had I not?). 
The food supply will shrink, but it’s comforting to think 
That Amenities will suffer not a jot. 
But when there’s talk of N.D.C. in April 
And you grumble at taxation’s widening scope, 
And my bill runs into three rows of uncompromising zeros 
Bear in mind that all Amenities have still been saved for 
heroes: 
And you cannot have it both w ays 


not a hope! H.»D 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, February 7th.—Commons;: Coal 
Bill taken in Committee. 


Tuesday, February 8th.—Lords; Great 
Ouse spoken of with awe. 


Commons: Coal Bill taken in Com- 
mittee, 


Wednesday, February 9th,—Lords ; New 
Peers welcomed. 


Commons: Debates on Food Stor- 
age and National Expenditure. 
Monday, February 7th.—The Com 

mons left no doubt of their satisfaction 
at the firm tone of the message which 
the Government, through their Agent 
at Salamanca, had sent to General 
Franco warning him that any further 
attacks on British shipping would be 
answered by retaliation and without 
notice. * British patience,” Sir Roperr 
Hopason has been told to say, ‘is not 
inexhaustible.” 

They applauded Mr. Eben just as 
heartily when he announced that “all 
concerned”? had been informed that 
the Government, having been forced 
by events to amplify the safeguards to 
British shipping provided by the Nyon 
Agreement, had given orders that any 
submarines found submerged in the 
British zone of the Western Mediter- 
ranean should be assumed to be lurking 
for the worst reasons, and therefore 
attacked, 

Rumania, which is a party to the 
Minorities Treaty of 1919, has begun a 
drive against Jews which would seem 





PROGRESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Ontver Srantry srrvGaLes TO 
WARDS HIS GOAL, 


to be a glaring infringement of it. A 
League Committee of Three was about 
to examine the matter, Mr. Epen told 
the House and in the meantime 





BRITAIN IS BEST 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN HERALDS A NEW 
OVERSEAS PROPAGANDA CAMPAIUN 


Rumania had been informed that the 
British Government frowned on such a 
breach 

An official attempt is to be made to 
persuade the world to accept the 
Englishman at his own valuation as a 
clean-limbed, charming, simple-minded 
fellow. To this difficult but laudable 
end a Committee under the chairman. 
ship of Sir Roperr Vansrrrart has 
been formed to co-ordinate the various 
paths of British publicity, the P.M. 
announced to-day, (Undoubtedly the 
most effective way of strengthening 
British prestige on the Continent would 
be to forbid certain Englishmen—rich 
rather than poor—from ever going 
there, A Committee with full powers of 
veto, before which intending travellers 
would have to appear in person, should 
be immediately brought together, How 
pleasant it would be to tear up the 
passport of the man who shouts at the 
waiters because he has been too dull to 
learn their language!) 

The Government's Coal Bill is now 
going through its Committee stages, 
and Mr, STan.Ley and Captain Crook. 
SHANK are not having too comfortable 
a trip, since parts of the Bill are being 
vigorously criticised by Conservatives, 
‘To-day, when the selling schemes were 
discussed, Sir Reoatnany CLARRY 
moved to continue these only till 1989 


instead of 1942. on the ground that the 
consumer was not being properly pro 
tected against unreasonable increases 
in price, Mr. Hereerr WULLIAMs 
thought the schemes savoured a little 
of Fascism, and some other Conserva 
tives backed him, as well as the 
Opposition Liberals; but Mr. STanuey 
insisted that the guarantees were 
sound, 

Tuesday, February Sth.The Salt 
burn and Marske-by-the-Sea Urban 
District Council Bill, in its way a 
charming little thing, failed to stir any 
violent emotion amongst the peers, who 
let it go untrammelled, 

More interest was taken in Lord 
Appison’s statement that the work of 
preventing the Great Ouse from flood. 
ing as badly as it did last year was 
being held up owing to a squabble 
between the local Catchment Board 
and the Treasury about the division of 
the cost. The twenty-five per cent 
of the total, which the Great Ouse area 
was being asked to pay, was more than 
it could possibly manage, he said, and 
March might see a repetition of the 
dangers. 

Lord FrversHamM, however, criti 
cised the local authorities for having 
refused to carry out part of their 
statutory duties. He made it clear 
that the Minister or AGRICULTURE 
would not pay more than the seventy- 
five per cent, offered, but he announced 
that fresh conciliation was in progress 
Meanwhile a number of prominent fish 
are wondering how far out of their 
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“They had all been brought up to admire 
the thrifty prudent habita of the ant ' 
Sir 7. Iwanip. 
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regular beats they may be swimming 
in a few weeks’ time. 

A dull day in the Commons, 
brightened only by the P.M.’s well- 
merited rebuke of Mr. TourtLE, who, 
objecting to exchanges of visits be- 
tween the Services of this and other 
countries, spoke of “necessarily poten- 
tial enemies.” That is not a genuinely 
pacific attitude. 

The Coal Bill being up again, Labour 
Members were anxious that mining 
districts should be protected against 
the ill-effects which might spring from 
the voluntary amalgamation of 
collieries. As numerous speakers 
pointed out, safeguards were provided 
in the case of compulsory amalgama- 
tion, and indeed were so thoroughly 
provided that as a result voluntary 
amalgamation might well be stimu- 
lated. In reply Captain CrooksHank 
insisted that the social effects of amal- 
gamation raised issues larger than 
could be argued except on much wider 
ground ; but he agreed to consider the 
suggestion that the Coal Commission 
should be consulted and satisfied by 
those conducting any voluntary amal- 
gamation. 


Wednesday, February 9%%th.— Two 


quite good debates in the Commons. 
Mr. Parker (Lab.), who raised the 
question of food storage in order to 
draw a statement of Government 
policy, urged that in addition to a 
fuller use of existing bonded ware- 
houses and cold-storage plants, enough 
of these should be built with Govern- 
ment money to ensure supplies in the 
case of a protracted war. He estimated 
the cost of such a scheme as not more 
than one or two per cent. of this year’s 
expenditure on armaments. Mr. 
LeNNOX-Boybp moved an amendment 
to admit the benefits of storage but 
leaving the Government free to decide 
their own policy; but Dr. HapeEn 
GUEST supported the motion, and so 
did Sir ARTHUR Saurer, who said that 
the Government should buy gradually 
as opportunity offered. He calculated 
that five million pounds a year would 
cover the cost. 

Sir Tomas InskrP’s reply, with which 
later speakers on both sides expressed 
disappointment, was necessarily vague 
in detail but made clear that in his 
(and presumably the Government's) 
view defence came first, then home 
production of foodstuffs, and after that 
their storage. He did not dismiss this 


last as impracticable, but he considered 
that the increased range of bombing 
aircraft had greatly reduced — the 
security of suggested storing-places on 
the west coast; and, since it was ob- 
vious that any announcement that 
the Government was about to buy 
a particular commodity on a large 
scale would rocket prices, he was in 
favour of discreet purchases through 
the industry involved. Figures which 
he quoted showed that thirty per cent. 
of our sugar was now home-grown 
against none in 1914,andthatourw heat 
production was fifty per cent. more 
than six years ago. This is something. 

The second debate was sponsored by 
Captain BaLrour, who called atten- 
tion to the frightening growth of the 
load which the taxpayer had now to 
bear, our annual budgetary expendi- 
ture being five times as much as before 
the War. Only in a new stimulation 
of international trade and a general 
reduction in armaments did he see any 
hope. 

Mr. Boornry, who supported him, 
asked for a policy of inflation in order 
to avoid another world slump and the 
world war which would inevitably 
follow it. 
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Counter Offensive 


Tirep of being the object and victim 
of appallingly efficient salesmanship 
and confident that my resentment is 
widely shared, I propose to establish 
« Tutorial Correspondence College of 
Sales Resistance. Such financial 
hacking as I shall require will, | feel 
certain, be forthcoming immediately 
after the publication of this briet 
description of the institution’s aims 
and methods. 

I intend to teach intelligent men 
and women that they are free agents, 
not merely Potential Customers. 

Those who take a course of lessons 
and conscientiously practise the pre 
cribed exercises will find that they will 
very soon have saved the amount of 
the subseription. 

To begin with the pupil will have to 
train himself in the use of his Will 
The really strong rude man or woman 
need never become the prey of any 
salesman, however persuasive. No- 
thing deflates and takes the heart out 
of a diplomatist bent on providing you 
with a vacuum-cleaner, or a twelve- 
volume encyclopaedia, or a lawn-mower, 
like the repetition of one blunt un- 
decorated word or phrase, such as 
“No,” or “I’m not going to buy it.” 

The effect on the sales-wizard re- 
sembles that of a constantly-repeated 
nose-punch on a boxer, It bewilders 
him by its very monotony. Any sort 
of trimmings, softening or variation 
will be regarded as a sign of weakness 
The resister must not say, “No, I’m 
sorry,” for such a phrase gives the 
salesman an opening to point out that 
on your own confession you are by 
refusing inflicting unnecessary suffer- 
ing on yourself. 

Keep on steadfastly and without any 
concession to common courtesy, and 
vourattacker will be punctured in time 

For those who are quite sure of 
themselves the leg-pulling method pro- 
vides plenty of quiet cruel amusement. 
This method consists of allowing the 
salesman to do his stuff to his heart's 
content, leading him right up the 
garden path, psychology and all, so 
tar that he has at last talked himself 
dumb and utilised so much person- 
ality that his knees begin to give. Then 
you say, “You've done awfully well, 
but if I’d wanted a vacuum-cleaner | 
should have said so long ago. Good 
morning!” 

I fancy that anyone who adopted 
that method would soon be shunned by 
the selling fraternity; word would go 
round amongst its members: probably 
exhausted attackers would use their 
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last energy in chalking the cryptic 
warning on the gatepost or the office 
steps. It is, however, not a form of fun 
to be indulged in by anyone before 
obtaining an Advanced Certificate from 
my college. Those who rashly employ 
it without the training vouched for by 
this certificate—a handsome document 
bearing my holograph signature, with 
frame 2/6 extra—will be apt to find 
themselves overcome by the almost 
hypnotic power of the dangerous) 
qualified salesman. 

Beginners will be taught how to 
defend themselves from buying in 
shops things which are not exactly 
what they want. Thus when a haber. 


dasher recommends an_ alternative 
make of braces on the ground that 
he has worn a specimen for the past 
three years, the properly-taught cus- 
tomer will say, ‘That settles it, then 
I shouldn’t dream of imitating a fellow- 
creature. If you haven't got the sort of 
braces I asked for, I don’t want any.” 
Already in this brief article 1 have 
given one or two most useful hints. 
They are fair examples of the in- 
valuable instruction which would be 
provided by my correspondence course. 
if I have persuaded the reader to pay 
the first instalment of its cost, then I 
have proved his need for training in 
Sales Resistance W.K.H. 
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At the Play 


Nors my May ” (AMBASSADORS) 


Wrru a light touch 
Nuts in May creates 
comedy out of the pre- 
tended madness of a 
shrewd young wife 
(Miss Maapa Kvwy), 
the consternation of 
her very appealing but 
not too innocent hus- 


band (Mr STEVE 
Gray), and the floun- 
derings of a distin. 
guished nerve special- 
ist (Mr. Perer Hap. 
DON) The madness 


takes the form of the 
wife suddenly ceasing 
to recognise her hua. 
band and identifying 
the doctor in his place 
He is a doctor whose 
distinction in his pro 
feasion we have to take 
for granted, because he 
himeelf 
pletely at a loss, and is 

bullied alternately by the husband and 
the wife, who play upon his great good 
nature, so that he cannot get away 
from the house. 

Mr. Perer Happon does a good 
imitation of the heavy profes 
sional manner at the beginning, 
but as soon aa the plot thickens 
he seems to forget that he is a 
distinguished specialist in pre 
cisely these kinds of trouble 
He is much more like a helpless 
layman, afraid to take any 
initiative, and drifting into 
ever deeper embarrassment. If 
it is not altogether convincing, 
it is very good fun, Perhaps 
Mins Maapa Kun makes it too 
obvious from the very first that 
the wife is greatly enjoying 
the consternation she creates 
around her. The pace of the 
play, particularly in the First 
Act, is swift. So much happens 
that the Second and Third Acts 
have been with some difficulty 
given their full rations 

The idea in this comedy is 
an idea admirably suited to a 
good One-Act play. But it has 
to be stretched rather far to 
cover the whole evening. We 
read in the programme that 
three hands have been concerned in 
the adaptation from Signor Bene 
pers original comedy, and one 
cannot help thinking that it is perhaps 
a case of too many cooks not indeed 
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spoiling the light broth, but prevent- 
ing it from being quite as good as it 
might have been, Thus some extra 
characters well-drawn in themselves 

Aunt Alice (Miss Kate Currier) and 
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HYPNOTIST WHO 


her daughter Kvelyn (Miss Nava 
CGRECIA)—are brought on to the atage, 
but very little effective use is made of 
them. They are never successfully 
united to the main plot, and although 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Misa Clark 
Doctor Miller 
Aunt Alice 


THAT 


WENT 


Miss Parnicra Roc 


Miss Kate Curia 


they serve to extend it, they do not 
enrich it ! 

Mies Kare Coreen succeeds in tiv 
ing & Very amusing impression of a 
highly unreasonable woman-novelist 





HYPNOTISED 
Miss Maapa Kun 
Steve Gienay 





WRONG 


Mn. Perm Happon 


There is also an extremely good secre. 
tary, Miss Clark (Miss Parnicta Roc), 
so good dramatically, if not secre. 
tarially, that it is a pity she plays so 
small a part, and then only in the last 
Act. But the life and 
soul of the evening is 
Mr. Steve Geray as the 
distracted but always 
buoyant husband, 
Baron Prischky. Mr, 
CieRAY has extraordin. 
ary gifts for comedy 
and a face and voice 
Which are the making 
of any part he plays 
There is something 
very appealing in his 
lack olf any reserve, 
and we can watch him 
as we watch Grock 

secing What is going on 
in his mind and reach 
ing the end of his in 
congruous and foolish 
thoughts without his 


HIMSELF having to say any. 


thing. ‘There are some 
excellent scenes be 
tween him and = Mr, 


Happon, notably when 
he himaelf is, in the first instance, mia- 
taken forthe patient, 

If the complications went a little 
deeper, if a little more could somehow 
be at atake, this is a comedy whose 
future would be assured; but 
the action is too completely 
concentrated in’ the married 
couple and the doctor, ‘There 
is & housemaid (Miss Rosa: 
MUND GREENWOOD), an actress 
obviously ready and apt for 
wider opportunities, though her 
special gifts seem to belong 
rather to the drawing-room 
than the kitchen; and there ina 
vortentous butler (Mr. Huan 
JEMPSTER) who does a great 
deal of hovering but who makes 
no effective contribution to the 
action, 

Mr. Geray ia brilliant in the 
way he varies a kind of comic 
playing which is in its exsential 
idea canalised between rather 
narrow limita, Always dis 
treased, double-crossed and per: 
plexed, his little attempts at 
initiative and decision coming 
to nothing, he is not able within 
the limits of the plot to show 
us, as we should like, more of 
himself as an enterprising U 
erratic man of enterprise, Mr Ciekay's 
great strength ia that he makes the 
audience feel they have known him 
intimately after watching him for a 
few minutes DW 
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carrying the hero's name in neon lights, superior quality, bringing with it a 
A very nice touch the neon lights, whiff of a richer and more romantic 

Miss BAppDELKY, who revels in pre — world, of the auitoase of Number Nine 
senting herself in the most unfavour. — It ia a good song, for it is fanny and 
‘THERE was a os slip in the pro ible manner, ix at her best in a solo pathetic at the same time, and she sings 


At the Revue 


“Nine Seanre” (Lrrric) 


yramme which read: “Owing to 


eR 


the flerce discussion aroused by 
the production of * Hollywood 
uneral,’ thia item has been re 
moved from the regular bill but 
will be given on Monday nights 
in response to those w ho con 
tend that it is the best number 
in Nine Sharp.” IT went by chance 
on & Monday night, and was 
lucky, not because it is the best 
number—-I don't think it = is 

but beeause it is the kind of 
stinging commenton human folly 
at which Mr. Herseer Fanonon 
excels, Throwing darts with 
sharper points than can be thrown 
on a large commercial seale is 
the job of intimate revue as it is 
underatood in Paria and other 
places where it flourishes, and 
this is indeed a sad day for 
London if it cannot accept satire 
at the expense of the deification 
of some ordinary young person 
whose eyes and nose happen to be 
easily flattered with a camera 
There is of course the suggestion 
that here is a meana of ensuring 
+ full house at the beginning 
of the week, but even if it were 
not unworthy it is refuted by 





LIGHT CRUISERS 


Mr, Cynin Rrrowanp 
Mise Heumionn Banppwiuey 


it beautifully, With Mr, Rrrew 
ARD she gives a very neat skoteh 
investigating the astronomy of 
Beverly Hills, and with Mr. Kav 
ANDERSON she shows how it is 
possible to make love on a seat 
on one’s night out and yet retain 
grip on a complicated story to 
the diseredit of a Mra, Butter 
whintle 

Miss PoLLock comes on onee 
to give brilliant parodies of other 
artiste. Her Tempnst is anperh 
the voice just harsh enough and 
with the deceptive ring of irony 
Her Brarriwarre is nearly as 
good, and so is her Evans 
capturing uncannily the richness 
of tone and the little gurgle at 
the end of the sentence, Cooren 
wand ARNAUD L suspect tobe com 
paratively easy, for all imitators 
go for them, but the Aken is 
new and a startling likeness, 

As the male mainatay of such 
an entertainment, Mr, Rrrenanp 
in an excellent all-rounder, Hix 
best individual turn is as a tight 
waisted young man at a amart 
cocktail-party where, alone on 
the stage, he conjures up the 
dreariness, the buzz and the in 


the house being packed in any case, outlining the views of the elderly — sincerity with a touch as deft as Miss 
And #o it should be for a very long = manageress of a dowdy hotel on her  Draren’s, Mr, Brnson ina great help, 
time. I for one hope that the success guests and also her excitement at the — of the others, who all earned mention, 
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of the enterprise will encourage 
Mr. Fansron and his associates 
to make the Littl Theatre a 
permanent acid-bath of wit) in 
whieh contemporary whims and 
customs could be dipped 

This programme offers number 
after number of refreshing origin 
ality, and though a few are 
‘light, they cannot be called 
bad; a cast which includes such 
clever comedians as Misa Her 
MIONE BappeLey, Misa Kinin 
weTH | =6PoLnoox, Mr. Cyan 
Kirenarp and Mr, Gronan Ben 
8ON speaks for itself, and when 
Mr Wsiaen Leon's charming 
music and Mr, Hepiey Braccs 
production are added, it is sate 
to expect a satisfactory evening 

In “Hollywood Funeral” the 
profile and magnificence of the 
deceased are extolled in dirge 
time at hia bierside by groups of 
lilm-crazed maidens and mega. 
phoned directors, and it closes 
with a view of the grave where 
the celluloid love-life of millions 
lies buried beneath a head-stone 





THE VOCAL CHAMELEON 


Mies Exivanern Poriocn 


Mine Katninyn Hamits, ia vers 
useful, both as comedian and 
dancer 

“When Bolonsky Danced Bel 
ushka” (from Mr, Punch’s pages) 
is a diverting whack at the 
ballotomanes, and "Thank God 
for the B.B.C.” takes the lid off 
the Empire broadcasts and repre 
sonts the senior momber of the 
Corporation dancing a reel in 
colceaalions of the unblemished 
wirity of his staff, (This was Mr 
SENSON in terrific form.) The one 
exoursion into sentiment is a de 
lightful reproduction of Forp 
Mapox Brown's picture, “The 
Last of England’; the two emi 
grants (Miss Coancorre Lean 
and Mr, Kate ANpeRsoON) sing an 
their ship sets sail, This is an 
ingenious bit of ataging on the 
part of Mr, Briaos, taough it 
is equalled by hia tableaux of 
French greetings-carda, in which 
the amorous youth, who ia always 
in a grey anit and sporting a 
butterfly collar and a cream rose, 
is there in person Mate 
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A London Exhibition 


Ir is a fortunate thing for students 
of old London pictures in general, and 
for the Royal Northern Hospital in 
particular, that the artist, ANTONIO 
CANALETTO, came over here from Italy 
in 1746. But for his busy and lucid 
brush the exhibition at Sir Prritr 
Sassoon’s would be far less interesting 
and informative than it is, and the 
Royal Northern Hospital might lan- 
guish, But all is well, since CANALETTO 
is the lion of the place. He is indeed 
almost a lion of St. Mark, for he 
brought his darling Venice with him 
and could not forget that city ; so much 
so that in one of his canvases, repre- 
senting the interior of the Royal Ex- 
change, our first thought is that here is 
the famous Piazza once again. 

CANALETTO’S splendid mellow views 
of London’s Grand Canal—the Thames 

are, however, the best, and particu- 
larly that of St. Paul’s from the terrace 
of Somerset House, when the water 
washed up to the very walls (where we 
now have the Embankment) and there 
were many “boats on the river.” In 
addition to St. Paul’s there are over 
thirty church towers and spires all 
identifiable by the student of London, 
but I could find no trace of the come- 
liest of them all—St. Dunstan’s in the 
Kast—claimed by Sir CuristorHer 
Wren (whose portrait is here) to be 
his most endurable effort. 

In & companion scene we look the 
other way, towards Westminster 
Bridge, with more boats on the river, 
and the Water Tower, now demolished, 
and Westminster Hall, not yet oblite- 
rated by Barry's Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the church in Smith Square 
more visible than modern builders have 
allowed it to be for a very long time. 

The Italian, it is true, dominates the 
Park Lane palace, but there are 
English artists too. Perhaps most 
amusing of our native work is GrorGe 
MorLAND’s treatment of the story of 
the Duchess of Devonsuime and the 
butcher whose vote she bought with a 
kiss. Whether the kiss has been given 
or is to give, whether the butcher's 
features flame with embarrassment or 
are red from his habitual meat diet, 
we are not informed. Conjecture is 
invited, All that we know for certain 
is that vegetarianism is a fraud! 

Near by are the most modern of all 
the exhibits: four periods of London 
daily life by W. P. Frrrn, in which we 
see Covent Garden in the early morn- 
ing, Regent Street at noon, the Hay- 
market in the evening, and Paddington 
Station at night—all very much as they 





“Wet, THEN, eaatez-vrous Francais?” 








are now, except that the horses and 
coaches and omnibuses have been 
superseded by motor-cars. In the same 


room Hogartn has his portrait of 


Captain Coram, the patron of the 
Foundling Hospital, while among the 
eight circular pictures of hospitals also 
hanging here is the Foundling itself, 
by Ricnarp WILson, 

These are authentic London; but 
there has been some latitude. Much 
as | admire the sturdy GrorGe Stupss 
I must confess that his two great 
landscapes of Goodwood seem a little 
out of place in this gallery. It is true 
that Lord HoLLAND, who shoots in one, 
and the Duke of Ricumonp, who rides 
in the other, were, in the season, Lon- 
don residents; but All the same, 
STUBBS is a fine painter. 

Kor those, however, who dislike to 
wander from the capital, there is a 
acene by Jan Wick of the Thames at 
London Bridge when, in 1664, it was 
frozen over and a fair was held on it; 
there is HoGartu’s ‘Southwark Fair,” 
where, in the Hogarthian manner, too 
much is happening at once, but there 
are beautiful “passages’’; there are 
several Samuel Scotts and there is a 
portrait of Joun Nasu, the architect 
who did so much to establish Regency 
London. There are also some exquisite 
touches in Zorrany’s picture of 
QureN CHARLOTTE amid lace and 
satin in her boudoir; but, having paid 
your money, as to whether that boudoir 
was in London or Windsor you take 
your choice, 

For those whose taste runs more to 
furniture and silver Sir Putp’s 
rooms will long be memorable, and as 
a further proof of the catholicity which 
can inspire the promoters of a Lon. 
(on Exhibition, its Royal owner has 


heen persuaded to lend a large piece 
of tapestry depicting the naval battle 
of Solebay in 1672. Solebay may not 
be within the Metropolitan Area, but 
it was in and near London that the 
weavers worked, So there you are! 


kK , 
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Letters to Officialdom 
IX.—Re Driving Test 


To the Minister of Transport, The 
Ministry of Transport, Whitehall 
Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Dear Str,—1 am not one to lodge 
complaints or cavil at my lot without 
due cause, but this does not apply to 
my wife, I feel very strongly about any 
lot of my wife’s and I think you should 
know this. She has been married to 
me now for many years; I started 
teaching her to drive in January, 19365, 
and now one of your official examiners 
has failed her for the fourth time, You 
may think this a reflection on my wife's 
ability, but when you have heard the 
facts you will realise that your 
examiner at Rumborough has treated 
her exceedingly unjustly. 

I readily concede that in the first 
three tests my wife did lapse from 
that degree of absolute proficiency she 
had attained with me when driving up 
and down a country lane, This was 
because your examiner refused to take 
her to this same lane, and made her 
drive in traffic. My wife was not used 
to traffic and pedestrians, though she 
has had experience with cows in the 
lane I refer to—and cows take a lot of 
understanding, though perhaps not 
quite as much as pedestrians. Anyway 
in the first test my wife mistook the 
gear-lever for the hand-brake and 
reversed the car into a milk-float and, 
seeing the spilt milk, thought she had 
hit a cow until she remembered where 
she was (Karl's Court Road). 

In the second test she inadvert- 
ently switched the traffic-indicator to 
the left when about to turn to the right, 
realised her mistake, quickly extended 
her right arm, sounded the horn with 
her other hand, and then, having no 
hand free with which to steer, was 
forced to go straight on. This might 
not have mattered, but a bus-driver 
rudely told her to “bloomin’ well try 
Morse instead of semaphoring,” and 
this upset her so much that she could 
not goon. In the third test, six months 
later, she drove head-on into a pillar. 
hox, overturning it. Luckily it was one 
of the very old V.R. (Victoria Rex) 
ones, and so far from being disconcerted 
my wife, whose name is Victoria, 
wittily observed, ‘‘ Victoria wrecks 
(Rex) the pillar-box!”’ Of course the 
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joke was lost on the examiner and the 
policeman because they did not know 
my wife's name was Victoria, I doubt 
too if they knew Latin. 

I agree then that there was some 
excuse for my wife failing in these 
three tests, which were held in London 
It is about the fourth test, held down 
here in Wiltshire, that T am writing to 
complain, I may say that one of the 
reasons Why we left London was to 
enable my wife to be examined in a 
country lane, but your examiner in 
Rumborough would not hear of this 
He insisted on her going into Rum- 
borough, which is a very busy town, 
and began by asking her to drive 
round the square, 

My wife, accustomed by now to the 
traps set by your examiners, instantly 
said she couldn't do it. When pressed, 
she asked if he would take full respon. 
sibility, and he said he would. This is 
definite. Your examiner said he would 
take full responsibility, so my wife had 
no alternative but to obey. She accord 
ingly drove round the square, anti- 
clockwise, in the manner shown in the 
diagram below. 





6a" 


As you can see, she kept as close as 
possible to the corners of the square 
\-~B-O-D, and just managed to keep 
off the pavements B-F-c-m. At K she 
unfortunately tipped over an errand. 
boy's bicyele standing against the kerb, 
but this was her only mishap—though 
some slight disorganisation of the 
traffic occurred on the London-Bath 
road, which passes through the square, 
while she was executing the manceuvre 

Imagine her chagrin therefore when, 
having completed the circle and pulled 
up, she was told by your examiner that 
until she had learnt the first rule of the 
road—to keep to the left—she could not 
enter again for the test. 1 wonder, Sir 
did you ever hear of such a trick? You 
have only to look at the diagram to see 
that no one could drive round the 
square without impinging on the outer 
pavements. I tried it myself after dark 
last evening, and nearly drove right 
into the cinema (N on diagram). 

Please let me know if, after this 
experience, my wife need enter for the 
test again, 

Yours faithfully, 
CHAS. CURSETT. 

P.S.-1 forgot to say that s in the 
diagram is the statue of Roger, Lord 
Rum, the great reformer. He started 
reforming at Rum Hall by the river (the 
Rum), hence his title (Lord Rum) 
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Wanted 


I want a kitchen-garden 
With box to line the routes, 
Where things get soft and harden 
And cling to people's boots; 
| want dark earth to dibble 
And Brussels-sprouts in droves 
And hazy days to nibble 
Among the gooseberry groves. 


1 want to be imprisoned 
By peach-pervaded wall, 
With Quarendens wind-wizened 
And beet at beck and call, 
With marrows growing grosser 
And pumpkins past their prime 
And gardeners saying “ No, Sir, 
And ‘Yes, Sir,” all the time 


1 want to be surrounded 
By bone-manure and bees, 
With broccoli unbounded 
And rhubarb to the knees, 
With spinach in the making 
And onions up in bed 
And Pippin-blossom breaking 
Into the potting-shed 


| want to have peas podded 
And cabbage neatly patched , 

| want my figs home-prodded, 
My apricots attached ; 

[ want plums free from custard 
And leisure to express 

Myself with more than mustard 
And, if it’s coming, cress 
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The Morbid Psychology of the 
Made-Up Tie 


I ske that some bright lad on the 
research side in the tie trade has 
invented a new patent evening tie. 
Samples are not yet to hand. Appar- 
ently the idea is that you start with a 
normal tie, except that affixed to the 
inner surface there are a number of 
press-buttons of various colours. At 
each stage in the tying process you 
snap a blue stud into a blue hole or a 
red stud into a red hole, finally achiev- 
ing a tie which cannot help being the 
right shape. 

The really interesting point, how- 
ever, lies in the conclusion of the blurb. 


“The Snapper Tie,” it runs, “cannot 
fail to fulfil a long-felt want since, 
without the objectionable features of 
the Ready-Made Tie, it provides a 
foolproof and infallible system by 
which the wearer himself can produce 
a perfect bow.” This seems to me to 
bring to a head the whole fascinating 
question of the psychology of evening 
ties. In my small monograph, The 
Made-Up Tie in Myth and Legend, | 
have pointed out that in practically 
no other matter has mankind deliber- 
ately rejected the help of mechanisa- 
tion and insisted on the hand-made 
article, whilst at the same time striving 
for that perfection which only mechani- 
sation can give. No man baulks at 
wearing adjustable ready-made braces. 
No man pretends that he ties the bow 


on the ribbon which surrounds his hat. 
No one would make a bull point in 
selling trousers out of the fact that a 
simple system had been evolved where- 
hy the wearer himself could produce a 
perfect turn-up to the legs. Why then 
is there this talk about the “ objection. 
able features of the ready-tied tie”? 

I do not deny of course that there 
are made-up ties with objectionable 
features. I once knew a man of strong 
character and an individual turn of 
mind who regularly wore one of the 
rotary variety—a small bow which 
clipped on to the front stud with no 
pretence of going round the collar, 
His argument was that in hot rooms 
the tie could be spun, creating a 
pleasant draught of cool air. I hold no 
brief for that sort of thing. Moreover 
I have seen horrible things happen 
with Buckles at the Back. But taking 
it by and large I do not feel that the 
difficulty about made-up ties is really 
mechanical, Rather it lies in the un- 
pleasant feeling that the made-up tie, 
like the dickey and detachable cellu- 
loid cuffs, is a lie in the soul, a lie 
similar to the lie of buying Ready to 
Assemble Woodwork and pretending 
that one Made That Oneself, 

The press-button affair, however, 
throws the whole morality of tie-tying 
back into the melting-pot. At what 
point, we may ask, does the Lie in the 
Soul occur? The man who sneaks in 
to a low-class hosier’s and emerges with 
a bow, tied and incapable of being 
untied, equipped with all the para- 
phernalia of buckles and hooks, knows 
where he is. The thing is between him 
and his conscience. But the Snapper 
is insidious. It can be argued that it is 
no more than Broad-Mindedly Liberal 
in outlook, It has no buckles. It can 
be untied. The Wearer Himself. . . 
You see? 

Or, again, take a case personally 
known to me. X, a man of otherwise 
unblemished character, always had 
difficulty with his tie. An unmarried 
man unable to afford a valet, he was in 
a desperate position, One day by 
pure chance he produced the perfect 
bow—perfectly balanced, symmetrical, 
immovably secure. Can one blame 
him? He fell. Seizing a needle and 
cotton he passed a couple of stitches 
through the knot to preserve it, cut 
the tie at the back and added a buckle. 
He justified himself on the ground 
that even if the tie were made up it 
had been made up by him. The fact 
that at any function everyone else had 
tied his tie that night, whilst he had 
tied his some months before, was, he 
argued, irrelevant. 

I make the point merely to show 
that in a moral issue of this kind the 
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slightest relaxation leads directly to 
licence and all kinds of trickery. 
Devices like the Snapper in my view 
are the thin end of the wedge. Admit 
them and before long there will be 
logical arguments for the propeller 
type. This, I submit, would be a 
‘lisaster, 
evening ties of uniform mechanical 
perfection is unthinkable. Tie-tying is 
one of the few directions in which a 
man still not only can but must express 
himself. Who has not looked around 
him at any gathering and picked out 
the Happy Marriages, the Putting-on- 


A regimented world of 


Fleshes, the Came-Away-in-a-Hurrys, — within twenty-four hours of the ocea 


the Doesn't-Go-Out - Much - in - the - 
Evenings, the Goes-Out too-Much-in 
the-Evenings, the Americans and the 
Waiters, purely on the basis of tie- 
evidence! Given universal adoption 
of the Snapper, how is one going to tell 
a General from a dance-band trom- 
bonist ¢ 

No, let us set our faces against this 
thing. Let us lay down the dogma that 
an evening tie—a real evening tie—is 
an article devoid of all mechanical 
devices, passing completely round the 
collar in an unbroken strip, constructed 


sion on which it is used, and generally 
of such a nature that the wearer shall 
be willing to submit it to the close 
examination of both friend and enemy 
without concealment. Thus and thus 
only will the purity of English Evening 
Life be preserved. I hope I have not 
spoken in vain. 


* To-day she weighs Sat., takes a size 3 
in shoes, is Sft, 2in. in height, and atill 
draws back the corners of her mouth when 
she laughs."—Daily Mail, 


Not grown out of that yet? 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE THE CLUB, FENWay? 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Problems of Heredity 

Proressor J. B. 8. HALDANE has a very persuasive way 
with him. He discusses in Heredity and Politics (ALLEN AND 
Unwty, 7.6) all sorts of questions which have been of late 
years the subject of incredibly painstaking research, and 
the results might be almost incredibly dull to ordinary 
persons were it not that he is constantly bringing them into 
the picture of everyday things with a comment—it may be 
just a footnote—that is not only intensely illuminating but 
frequently exceedingly humorous. The mere consideration 
of the vast numbers of human beings who must have been 
measured, listed, vetted and traced to their origins to 
produce the premises on which he argues is enough to give 
the average unscientist a headache, particularly since in 
many directions the fields of research seem to have been 
scarcely touched. Indeed one joyful aspect of the book is 
that Professor HALDANE himself is not above confessing 
every now and then that he is not so very far removed from 
ourselves and can draw no conclusive deductions. One 
gathers at any rate that there is a great deal to be said 
against the eugenists who would purify the human race 
by sterilising the “unfit,” a word which he would like to see 
used with a strictly scientific meaning. It may be gathered 
too that we cannot be sure nowadays, as they seemed to 
be in the old days of the Levites (and perhaps even later), 
that anyone however good his ancestry can be safely 
dedicated to the ministry at birth. ; 


A Gypsy Countess 
_ Had it been permitted to Mr. Nrkoiat GuBsky to remain 
in his own country and write in his native language there 


can be little doubt that a name of distinction would have 
been added to the magnificent list of Russia’s novelists. 
But one land’s loss has been another’s gain, and we may 
claim him, as we claimed Conrap, for a luminary of our own 
literature. It is easier, however, to change one’s tongue 
than one’s temperament: Mr. Gussky, writing English 
more beautifully than most Englishmen can write it, has 
remained essentially Russian, and he has never shown him- 
self more so than in Mara the Gypsy (HEINEMANN, 7/6), 
which in its special kind of humanity and humour invites 
comparison with GoGcoL or CuekKHOV. All its scenes but for 
one brief interlude in Sweden are played within the U.S.S.R., 
and the author’s particular circumstances, in conjunction 
with the natural breadth of his sympathies, enable him to 
describe the daily life of revolutionary Moscow with a rare 
combination of intimacy and detachment: if his uprooted 
aristocrats suffer perils and privations, even his G.P.U. 
officials are all-too-human. But his book is less the picture 
of a society than the portrait, the brilliantly convincing 
portrait, of one delightful woman, or rather girl, Mara or 
Kalinja, a countess by birth and a great actress by 
destiny, whose Romany blood makes her an irreclaimable 
bohemian, a wayward, extravagant, generous, outrageously 
mendacious, overwhelmingly fascinating creature. No 
wonder that Mr. Gursky has himself fallen in love with 
her and dedicated to her her own biography. 


“And Thus Use Your Frog .. .” 

“I’m telling this like a doctor, or a recorder of vital 
statistics, or a professor explaining the molecule,” says 
Mr, Witiiam Corcoran in modest allusion to his slick 
but humourless handling of an American domestic theme. 
A doctor who publishes the results of his research in 
popular transatlantic idiom is liable to be misunderstood 
here, and much of This Man Murray (Dent, 7/6) needs 
footnotes and a glossary. The aim, you gather, isan anatomy 
of modern love as embodied in the relations of Joe Murray, 
Helen the Polack and Terry Mallow—all products and 
victims of American industrialism. Young Joe’s début ina 
world of fuming smoke-stacks and easy money is followed 
by his courtship of Helen and his marriage to the naturally 
rusée and acquisitive Terry. Then comes the slump and a 
somewhat diagrammatic demonstration of the effects of 
outside stress on already existing conjugal tension. Every 
now and again the author forgets his clinical réle and handles 
his trio dramatically—only to pull himself sharply up and 
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resume his bedside manner. Such 
welcome interludes suggest, however, 
that a sounder notion of the aims 
and methods of fiction should discover 
a more interesting exponent. 
Pair and Impair 

Our island (or the part that lies 

Round Beckenham in Kent), 
As noted with a mild surmise 

By one young foreign gent 
Who comes au pair, all ears and eyes, 

With just a month to stay, 
Pervades the book which R. Crorrt- 

COOKE 
Calls Rule Britannia. 


Much that he sees appears to him 
Exactly as he’d heard, 

But some of it is pretty grim 
And some is too absurd; 

Our womenfolk are all too prim 
Or else a bit too bold; 

Our social rules seem made for fools 
And cricket leaves him cold. 


The book (which comes from Jar- 
ROLDS’ lists) 
Has much in it to please, 
But little subtlety assists 
In matching chalk with cheese; 
The guest and the suburbanists 
Spring from such different clay 
The wonder is that stay of his 
Endured a single day. 


Walking Tour With Accompani- 
ments 

Mr. JAcK B. YEATS as a writer has a 
way with him all his own, so much so 
that his new novel, The Charmed Life 
(RovuTLEDGR, 7/6), though it looks like 
a novel and, taken a page or two at a 
time, reads like one, considered as a 
whole probably isn’t one at all. It is 
a rambling account of the thoughts of 
one of a pair of friends who are walk- 
ing together for a day or so between 
places on a familiar stretch of the 
Irish coast. Hector or Alexander, or 
“Mr. No-Matter” perhaps, owns the 
head to whose thoughts and memories 








Head Waiter (the old Gent had wished for a stronger cheese) 
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we listen most of the time, though 
just once or twice we get right inside those of his friend 
Bowsie. There is no plot and hardly any plan to the book, 
but when once you have got over what annoyance that 
may cause you, if you have any love for human nature, 
for odd characters, for their strange histories, or any liking 
for the sea-shore and the mountains—or for the real Lre- 
land—you may well find it just a ‘darlin’ book.” 


More Floral Scene-Painting 
The main point about Mr. Ricnarp SupELu’s book on 
Herbaceous Borders and the Waterside (ENGuisn UNt- 
VERSITY Press, 12/6) is that it assembles between two covers 
information usually scattered among several volumes. Its 


advice is practical as far as it goes, it abounds in useful hints 
and it is attractively illustrated. But it has set aside the 
ideal mixed-border counsels prevalent since the publication 
of Rostnson’s English Flower Gardens, and the notion of 
keeping perennials more or less segregated is surely a step 
backwards. The author grudgingly admits a few shrubs— 
no roses, and only (you note) the coarser and less fragrant 
viburnums. Yet several plants—lilies, for example—like a 
neighbouring shrub to protect their young growth; and few 
light shrubs rob the ground as greedily as does, say, a 
delphinium. Bulbs are admitted on sufferance, but the de- 
lightful annuals that so gracefully and gratefully fill in a 
border’s almost inevitable gaps are banished altogether. 
No doubt a specialist's sense of triumph awaits the suc- 
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cessful producer of any of Mr. SUDELL’s carefully-mapped- 
out colour-schemes. But this is not the garden of his happy 
quotation, whose “cnly mistress” is “the plant itself. 


The “ Story” Hunter 


In the opening chapters of her novel, No News (HEINE- 
MANN, 7/6), Miss PamELA FRANKAU introduces us to some 
people who write the funny phrases in the newspapers, and 
tells how Paul Smith, writer of a heart-to-heart page in The 
Daily Voice, was sent in search of ROMANCE. His quarry was 
Julian Drake—* Master financier . . . Youngish. Handsome. 
Brilliant. Elusive ... the adviser of Kings and Presidents,” 
who “held the secrets of 
nations in his hands” till “like 
a bombshell came the rumour 
of his resignation.” So Paul 
was ordered to Scotland to look 
for this man who had, “one 
might almost say, abandoned 
a throne for love.” Paul, being 
a vague and romantic young 
man, found the wrong fin- 
ancier. He also found and had 
adventures with a number of 
other queer people, including 
an artist, his French wife, two 
very, very Bright Young 
Things, and a Heroine. Una, 
this heroine, would have been 
all right if she had been more 
sober, but her hang-overs and 
general haziness are rather 
monotonous. Miss FRANKAU 
has written a quick, slick and 
amusing book. She has a nice 
sense of irony and has told a 
good story extremely well. 


A Model Murder 


Miss Neato Marsi is not 
merciful to her victims. Her 
last she slew with a champagne- 
bottle dropped from the flies 
of a theatre, and now, in Artists 
in Crime (BuEs, 7/6), she des- 
patches a girl-model with a 
particularly neat piece of ruthlessness. Hired by a woman 
R.A. tor the use of her students, the girl is posing for 
an illustration to a short story in which a lover presses 
his lady playfully back on a bench through which he has 
somewhat unkindly pushed a knife. In order that she 
should lie on the bench in exactly the right position, 
the students have rehearsed the scene with a knife and 
made chalk-marks for her to follow, but they are more 
than surprised when she leans back a few days later and 
stabs herself fatally. Detective-Inspector Roderick Alleyn, 
an acceptable sleuth, is again in charge, and handles 
well but not too uncannily a case which turns out to 
have a number of interesting repercussions. His admirers 
will be glad to know that his marriage to the R.A. 
appears inevitable by the last page. Miss Marsu is a 





“TELL US SOMETHING OF THE GREAT WORLD ovt- 
SIDE CRANCHESTER.” 


novelist of variety as well as an expert craftsman of crime, 
She deserves to be much better known. 


Sailing Ahead 
Old Glory (Svaxctey Pau, 7/6) cannot be unreservedly 
recommended, because it is possible that this tale will not 
be appreciated by those who fly helter-skelter from any 
trace of sentimentality. It must, however, be admitted 
that “Sixnpap” has done with impressive thoroughness 
what he set out to do. Old Glory—his real name was 
G. Laurie—stands out both as a supremely able sailor in 
the days when sail was being ousted by steam, and also as 
a man whose quiet influence 
always helped the many lads 


who served under _ him. 

ax. 3 Material success did not come 
Ramee | ; 

ee .f his way, but nothing could 

Soh a3) discourage this man from 

PIA! setting a fine example to his 





fellows. Difficult as it may be 
to believe, he was a pattern 
without being a prig. 


Thieves and Vagabonds 

lt Happened in Essex 
(HoppER AND STOUGHTON, 
7.6) had run nearly half its 
course before Mr. Victor 
BRIDGES announced that an 
uncanny atmosphere of pre- 
destination seemed to hang 
‘over the whole business.” It 
is unlikely that anyone will 
dispute the truth of this 
statement, but although Mr, 
BripGes in his stories of the 
Kast Coast is often uncanny, 
he is careful to refrain from 
being disturbingly grisly and 
ghastly. Here the murder of 
a man, who after many travels 
had returned home to seek 
peace and quiet enjoyment, 
was as full of mystery as at 
first sight it was devoid of 
meaning. The plot, however, 
quickly thickens and develops, and it Mr. Bripegs’ inves- 
tigator is at times a little tiresome, a benevolent Canon 
gives both charm and humour to a tale in which the 
punishment aptly fits the crime. 








Those Hotel Doors Again 


“Robert Taylor told me yesterday that he was revolved to get 
into the open air . . .”—Daily Paper. 


‘ 


“*One red nose annually in the month of June forever’ was the 
rent Baron von Stiegel, of the noted glass works, demanded in 1772 
when he deeded a plot of ground to the Zion Evangelical Church at 
Manheim, Pennsylvania.”— Australian Paper. 


Any particular shape ¢ 
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Charivaria 
A YORKSHIRE politician complains 
that as Parliament always sits in 
London it does not give people living 
in the North and West a chance to 
see and hear for themselves what is 
going on there. So why not send a 
No. | Company out on the road ? 


The prisoners in one gaol complain 
that the beds are not long enough. 
It appears that they find it difficult 
to do a stretch in comfort. 


=. 2:2 


“He was also disqualified from driving 
until he had passed his driving test,” 
Local Pape r. 


= &' s 


“London,” declares a reformer, 
‘needs more lakes, and that’s straight.” 
It has one, of course, but that’s ser- 
pentine, 


Let him try to get round that, 


x. 8 a 








x * * ‘What reasons have we for be- 


lieving that humanity will endure?” 
An East Anglian public-house, isolated by the recent asks a writer. Well, for one thing it’s being used so very 
Hoods, had only one barrel of beer on the premises. The — sparingly 
landlord, however, bravely announced his intention of xk * * 
carrying on till the bitter end. 
A gunman has just held up a Hollywood film actress. We 
k,* & understand he says he saw it on the pictures. 


‘He would be sorry if the Government campaign reduced the x*** 
number of ‘ muddied oafs and tinancial fools’ on the playing fields 
of our schools.” —Straits Paper. 


Shouldn't it be “‘monied oafs’’? 





x * * = 
A scholar wrote recently that Noah’s Ark was the first 
limited company to be floated. He might also have quoted 
it as the first instance of the use of Double Entry. 
G8 # 
A critic complains that radio-singers are often as much ‘Man arrested after being locked in telephone box.” 
. ray W ° so > P 7 » 
as half-a-tone flat. A weekly “In Tune To-night” feature Provincial Paper. 
seems to be called for. We presume that he was charged with loitering on enclosed 
premises, 
x * * x 2 ® 
It is being suggested that the people who have been robbed “The Porr Laureate provides no verse for amateur or 
of more than a thousand pounds’ professional reciters,” says a critic, 


Mr. Bitty BENNETT’S material, we 
are informed, is his own. 


worth of jewels during the past 
month shall hold a mass protest 
meeting at the Albert Hall. 
x * * 
% & @ 
“People who habitually work 
by night have a slight tendency 
to morbidity of outlook.” observes 
a psychologist. This explains why 
burglars look unhappy when caught. 


Thumbnail Character Sketch 
™ My choice is SHANDYGAFF; 
if absent, Boozer’s Gloom.” 
Racing Column. 


x & ©& z « 


“A lot can be learned from talk- 
ing to strangers,” says a writer. Try 
ringing up a few wrong numbers 
some time. 


According to a newspaper corres. 
pondent the old type of German 
aristocrat is gradually disappearing. 
Von by von? 
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Odds and Ends 


The Physical Fitness Campaign 

In considering (as an Englishman is well-nigh bound to 
consider on these cold and sleet-battered mornings) the most 
practicable way of reaching the office without incurring the 
terrible dangers of rising from the depths of a comfort- 
able bed it is inevitable that one should weigh the com- 
parative advantages of an auxiliary motor attached to the 
hed itself against the seemingly far more cumbrous method 
of being removed (bed and all) by a plain furniture-van 
arriving each morning at the front-door. Though at first 
sight the former appears to be the more feasible plan, always 
supposing that the doors of one’s residence are wide enough to 
permit the passage of the bed, and although nothing could be 
easier than to slip a little further down between the sheets 
until one’s hands grip the gear-lever and the steering-whcel 
and one’s feet come into pleasant and familiar contact with 
the clutch and the accelerator pedal, and though the mere 
pressure of a couple of buttons could be made to erect swiftly 
and silently a weatherproof hood from the back of the 
pillow and an unbreakable windscreen from the foot of the 
bed, it must always be remembered that it would be 
necessary to sleep on the ground-floor (impossible for most 
flat-dwellers), and that nearly all front-doors, whether at 
the office or the home, still retain the barbarousappanage of a 
small flight of steps which would have to be descended or 
surmounted by means of a wooden ramp, and that this 
procedure would involve the manual labour of a posse of 
servants (now so difficult to secure) at one end of the 
journey, and that of a commissionaire and several clerks 
from the counting-house at the other. 


Solution of the Unemployment Problem 


Removal by plain van would obviate these difficulties, 
granted at least that the windows were wide enough for a 
crane with a small donkey-engine (carried on the van itself) 
to be swung into the bedroom ; whilst the number of skilled 
men permanently employed in this mechanical process 
throughout the better-class residential districts (such as 
Elbert Road) would mean a decrease in the 
unemployment figures. At the same time it would be 
possible during the transit to the City to shave, to prepare 
a small breakfast with the aid of a spirit-lamp and a chafing- 
dish (if sandwiches and a vacuum-flask containing coffee 
were deemed insufficient), to read the newspapers, 
to open one’s mail, and to consider thoughtfully the 
wording of the first letters to be dictated to one’s typist 
or secretary. 

The van would, I take it, arrive punctually at about 
half-past ten every morning, so that the alarm-clock 
necessitated by the “bed-motor’’ plan could be dispensed 
with; nor would it be beyond the scope of men’s ingenuity 
to include a fair-sized porcelain bath in the fittings of the 
furniture-van, if this amenity were unobtainable in the 
office itself, 


W ele me 


Disease Germs Routed 


Where financial resources were not sufficient to enable 
a single passenger to hire a whole van (as would often be 
the case in the outer suburbs), several householders could 
club together and make use of a single vehicle (divided into 
compartments), easing in this way the traffic congestion 
in the main streets of the Metropolis. Air-conditioning (or 
central heating) in the van itself would be attuned to the 


same degree as that prevailing in the office and in the house, 
so that the shock of a sudden plunge into a north-easterly 
tempest need never be encountered by the more cultured 
and affluent classes, and in this way the terrors of the in. 
fluenza scourge would be very largely minimised. 

A question is to be asked in the House about this. 


A Kindly Thought on Foreign Loans 


The Tartar, the Wop and the Aryan 
They seem to be much on a par, 
They are all of them totalitarian, 
And jolly good fellows they are. 
We observe them with infinite pity 
In our kindly and businesslike way, 
And we let them all come to the City 
For loans which they never repay. 


When the gutters no longer are gurgling 
With blood that they spill when they shoot 
When the burglar has finished his burgling 
And hasn’t made much of the loot, 
He is sure to be wanting some money 
Or his armaments couldn't increase, 
So open your purse to him, Sonny, 
And let’s have a Gentleman’s Peace, 


For it’s hard on the simple garotters 
Who haven't a billion to spend, 
And the armament fiends and the plotters 
Bow down to our banks in the end; 
So we'll give to the blacks and the yellows, 
We'll lend to the Reich and the Russ, 
For they—are—jolly—good—fellows, 
And so say all of us., 


Obituary 


I take the cutting which follows (kindly sent to me by a 
correspondent) from a newspaper printed at Patna, and I 
make no sort of comment upon it, because I don't understand 
Oriental religions. 


“The 80-year old father of Mehta Churamani, the president 
of the Patna City Arya Samaj, passed away inthe morning 
of December 19 on a very short notice. Ihe poor Mehta 
was taken unawares and so was the City Arya Sama). 
Anyway the shortness of the notice was more than outweighed 
by the general jubilation on his overdue death and his 
remains, after being marched through the various streets of 
the city for more than five hours in a large procession 
accompanied with music and Congress flags, was duly 
cremated according to Vedic rites, Pandit Vidyanand Sharma 
officiating as priest. 

In the night a condolence meeting was held and a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending him for‘ A’ class in hi aven,” 


Can You Tell Them by Their Faces? 

Dean INGE has suggested recently in The Hvening 
Standard that “it would be an excellent round game to deal 
round the photographs of prominent men and women 
unknown to the players, who would have to write short 
imaginary sketches of them.” 

Well, I tried that game a few nights ago. Unfortunately 
Mr. Punch doesn’t reproduce photographs of prominent 
men and women, so that | am unable to show you here the 
portraits that were dealt round to the players. But | 
can tell you their actual names and the “imaginary sketches” 
that were written about them. Only I shan’t. KVOE, 
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i [ po sincerely hope that no one this year missed the 
$j Screamingham Hunt Ball. I hear it was a perfectly splendid 
bi | show. Everyone who is anyone 


was of course there, and 
nobody got home until four in the morning—or maybe it 
: was six. But I mustn’t suggest that it was better than the 
Yellingham. We areall agreed that that was a bigger success 
this year than ever before. They had the huntsman in to 
tootle on his horn at midnight and they served sausages 
and mash—or maybe it was bacon and eggs—at the end, 
' so you can just imagine what fun it was. And as for the 
Shriekingham—— But enough of this. 

I have collected my facts from various points of vantage 
outside church doors, round tea-tables and other likely spots 
where the ae of the district are in the habit of con- 
gregating. Careful inquiries have so far failed to reveal any 
ball whatsoever which was not a stupendous success within 
the meaning of the Act. The only possible exce ption is the 
Conservative Ball, which is officially described as ‘terribly 
amusing,” the recognised Grade II. classification for all 

dances at which those whom we know as the underworld are 

| admitted. All this speaks well for the district, and no reason- 
able man can doubt that we live in one mad whirl of ceaseless 

gaiety. Nevertheless there are certain mysteries which the 


ee really pedantic inquirer would like to solve so as to decide 


; to his own satisfaction whether the Ye llingham really was 





The Anatomy of Hunt Balls 


better than the Screamingham and whether the Shrieking- 
ham was the best of the lot. 

I leave aside the major mystery which is common to all 
three—that is to say the pec vuliar fascination of the exercises 
themselves. On the morning after the Screamingham The 
Huntshire Gazette published a picture of a dense mass of 
people apparently in the act of shuffling slowly round a 
room. It was called Merry Dancers at Screamingham 
Towers,” but if ever The Huntshire Gazette runs short of 
pictures they will be able to publish it again with the 
caption, “ Queueing- up for the Cup Final,” or “ Anxious 
Crowds at the Pit-head.” This is the only first-hand evidence 
I have got and it has convinced me that this particular 
problem is insoluble. 

But it is the rival merits of the Yellingham, the Scream- 
ingham and possibly the Shriekingham that I want to 
consider. What was it that made the Yellingham such a 
success’ In the days that are now gone beyond recall we 
should have known the answer, and you whe are even older 
than I am may imagine that you still do. “Ah,” you will 
say, ‘that must have been because the members of the 
Yellingham Hunt showed themselves to be courteous and 
gallant gentlemen, skille din the dance and adepts at the art 
of polite. conversation.” I regret to say that this old- fashioned 
notion is not only funny but also slightly vulgar. It implies 
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that any friends of mine would be so ill-bred as to attend 
the Yellingham Hunt Ball with the object of meeting 
members of the Yellingham Hunt. All my witnesses took 
the elementary precaution of providing themselves with 
partners from their own district several weeks in advance 
of the night itself. They spoke to no one else throughout the 
whole evening, and hell would have known no fury like 
their scorn for one of these partners if he had had the nerve 
to address two consecutive words to any female outside the 
party. It was the same at the Screamingham and the same 
at the Shriekingham. 

And what about the Conservative Ball, which only 
scored a “terribly amusing” in the end-of-season ranking 
list? Where did it fail? Did the members of the underworld, 
gay and entertaining though they were, shock the delicate 
susceptibilities of my witnesses by their coarseness? Not at 
all. My witnesses had no dealings with them nor with any- 
one else except the partners with whom they had provided 
themselves and who were exactly the same as those that 
had accompanied them to the Yellingham, the Screaming- 
ham and the Shriekingham. 

It is clear therefore that the success or failure of one of 
our dances does not depend on the company, since we 
provide our own. And it doesn’t depend on the room or the 
band, because all our dances, with the exception of the 
Screamingham, have to be held in the Hotel Magnifico to the 
music of the Six Rhythm Boys. That at any rate was 
regarded as the only possible place during the last season. 
Probably by next season it will be somewhere else. So now, 
I take it, we have narrowed down the field of possible cause 
to the champagne, the supper and the refreshments. And 
one thing is quite certain: it can’t be the champagne. All 
our Hunt balls (and the Conservative ball) have the same 
brand of champagne, and it isa brand which couldn't possibly 
contribute to the success of any entertainment. The general 
opinion is that it is the product of an anonymous gooseberry- 
farm situated in the north of Scotland or some other 
district where gooseberries never have a chance to ripen. 
And the supper always consists of a leg of cold turkey, so it 
is no good looking to that for a clue. 


It must therefore be in the sandwiches that the solution 
lies. They at least show certain variations from dance to 
dance. One of my witnesses spoke approvingly of the 
asparagus sandwiches at the Yellingham, and another argued 
that the lobster sandwiches at the Screamingham were in 
every way superior. And these I think must be regarded 
as the outstanding features of the balls of the past season— 
the features which will linger in the memory to distinguish 
one ball from another one which would otherwise have been 
exactly the same. But it is a pity that souvenirs of this 
sort are so difficult to preserve. In your day and in my day 
the outstanding features were different and young ladies 
preserved their programmes inscribed with the names of the 
handsome and gallant strangers they had met during the 
evening. But of course the criterion of a successful evening 
was quite different then. 

Nevertheless I like to picture the touching scenes which 
will be enacted some time in the distant future when my 
witnesses have become grandmothers. One day their 
grandchildren will be playing with an old and forgotten 
work-box in the attics. They will touch a secret spring and 
will discover, tied up with blue silk ribbon, an asparagus 
sandwich from the Yellingham Hunt Ball of 1938, a lobster 
sandwich from the Screamingham, and perhaps a chicken 
patty from the Shriekingham. Wonderingly the little 
children will take these precious relics down to Grannie and 
she will tell them their history—how they are all that is left 
to her of the days when all the world was young and no one 
suffered from indigestion. ‘You don’t get sandwiches like 
that nowadays, my dears,” she will say softly, and some of 
the little mites will note, abashed, that a tear is hovering 
in the corners of Grannie’s eyes. 

Ah, romance, romance, what tender memories it brings! 
And that .is why I hope that no one this year missed the 
Yellingham, the Screamingham and the Shriekingham Hunt 


Balls. if. W. M. 











“You HAVE HOLD OF MY TIE, MADAM.” 
“On! ARE YOU GETTING OFF HERE?” 
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Eggs on the Green 


From my earliest youth I have 
always been aware that eggs will not 
break if you drop them on to a grass 
lawn. It is one of those little scraps of 
knowledge one grows up with, like the 
story that nettles won't sting if you 
grasp them hard enough; and, like that 
same story, it is a belief that one 
hesitates to put to the test. But the 
odd thing is that whereas the fact (if 
it is a fact) about the nettle is known 
to every third-form schoolboy, the bit 
about the egg seems to have quite a 
restricted circulation. Perhaps it is 
only an old family tradition. I don’t 
know. 

I have always counted myself a 
greater man than CoLuMBusS on the 
grounds of knowing this little tip. 
CoLumMBus discovered America, it is 
true; but he could hardly help doing 
that if he went on sailing in the direc- 
tion he did for long enough, unless he 
had the luck to hit on the Panama 
Canal; and anyway he was looking for 
somewhere quite different, which makes 
his discovery of America about as 
important as finding an old horseshoe 
in the street when you are looking for 
your wallet. But certainly as far as 
eggs are concerned I have always felt 
myself CoLumMBus’s superior. For one 
thing, I can make an egg stand on end 
without marring it as CoLumsBus did. 
(The method, for those who are in- 
terested, is to lean it against a couple 


of lumps of sugar—a process so simple 
that I suppose it never occurred to 
CoLumBvs at all. Besides, he probably 
had no lump sugar.) And for another, 
I know that an egg will not break if 
you drop it on a grass lawn; and if 
CoLumBus knew that at any rate he 
never let on. 

I first heard about it when I was 
about five. This was in the last days 
of the War, and experiments which 
involved the total loss of an egg were 
not encouraged. So I just said (I 
suppose), “Really?” or “How  in- 
teresting !’’ and let it go at that. Not 
until more than ten years later did it 
occur to me that there was a certain 
element of doubt about such a story. 
One has a simple faith at five that is 
altogether lacking at fifteen. 

The doubt arose, I remember, by 
way of an unbreakable gramophone 
record that came on the market, and 
off again, at this period. I was staying 
with some friends who had one of 
these records. There was a girl called 
Jill, and I recollect that after we 
had played the record about six times 
Jill, who was also fifteen and faithless, 
said, “I don’t believe it’s unbreakable 
at all.” 

“Why not?” I said. 

“Well, you can’t have an unbreak- 
able gramophone record,” Jill said with 
an almost theological certainty. 

To prove it her brother Tony 
dropped the record from a height of five 
feet on to the parquet floor; and sure 
enough it remained whole. To clinch 
the matter still further, he then 
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climbed on a chair and gave it a drop 
of about eight feet; and even then 
it failed to break. So we played it 
once more, in case of accidents, and 
went up to Tony’s room on the third 
floor and threw the record out on to the 
tennis-lawn. It landed, to our delight, 
on its edge and stuck vertically in the 
turf; and it was still intact. At this 
point Jill said we were dirty rotters to 
try to smash her favourite record, and 
Tony said she had suggested it herself 
and wasn’t that typical of girls? and to 
smooth matters down I assured her 
that there had never been any risk in 
throwing it on to the lawn anyway. 
“You can even throw an egg on to a 
lawn without breaking it,” I assured 
her. 

“A hard-boiled one, I suppose?” 
said Jill. 

“No,” I insisted. “A raw one.” 

“T bet you can’t,” she said. 

“T bet you can then,” Tony said, 
coming to my rescue against the 
common enemy. It ended in our taking 
an egg each from the pantry and going 
out on the lawn to try. We dropped 
them speculatively from heights of 
about six inches upwards, and they 
remained excitingly unbroken. Then 
we started throwing them up a little 
way, and it still worked. Jill, being a 
girl, threw hers so that it landed on the 
gravel-path and was smashed to atoms, 
but we agreed that that proved nothing. 
Finally Tony in a burst of confidence 
threw his egg as high as he could. 
Tony’s fielding was the real reason for 
his getting his Third Eleven colours 
the previous term, and the egg went 
up a very long way. We watched it in 
awe. 

“I bet that’ll break, anyway,” said 
Jill, who was annoyed about having 
lost her own egg so early in the pro- 
ceedings. 

“Bet you anything you like it 
won't,” Tony said scornfully. But 
unfortunately at the sight of the egg 
whizzing down the last thousand feet 
or so he lost his nerve completely 
and tried to catch it. He took it 
beautifully against his chest; it neces- 
sitated an almost complete change of 
clothes. 

I discovered on that day, and have 
never recanted, that there is a pleasure 
in throwing eggs about which is 
virtually without parallel in modern 
life. What exactly the pleasure arises 
from I don’t know; perhaps it is the 
ever-fresh miracle as the egg comes to 
rest intact on the grass after what 
ought obviously to have been a fatal 
fall. And yet perhaps not; probably 
it would be even more fun if they broke 
every time as they do in the custard- 
pie comedies of—alas!—another era. 
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At any rate I know that where there 
is a house full of people with nothing 
particular to do, one has only to drop 
the smallest hint to get them chucking 
eggs about the lawn with the greatest 
verve imaginable. 

One of the more successful egg- 


throws took place at the house of 


some people I know in Norfolk. For 
a long time this pleasure was barred 
to them for the simple reason that they 
hadn’t got a lawn and apparently 
grass wouldn’t grow on the sand that 
composed the majority of their garden. 
However, after some years I one day 
got an invitation to stay with them 
and throw eggs about. ‘‘ We have suc- 
ceeded in raising a tennis-lawn,” they 
wrote, “which ought to be playable 
next season at least.” 

I duly turned up and was shown the 
tennis-lawn. It looked a trifle sparse, 
I considered, but probably good enough 
for its purpose, which was not first 
and foremost to play tennis on. In 
the morning we were all equipped with 
new-laid eggs from their own hens and 
taken out for the ceremonial opening 
of the lawn. 

There was a fellow there who had 
played cricket for Northamptonshire, 
and it was decided that he ought to 
cast the first egg. He stood well back 
in the middle of the herbaceous border 
in order to get the optimum angle for 
his trajectory, and threw his egg some 
five thousand feet up. It took about 
a minute-and-a-half to come down 
and landed right in the middle of the 
court and disappeared from sight. 
There was a pit about four feet deep 
where it came down. By the time we 
had finished our game the new tennis- 
lawn looked like a stretch of Abyssinian 
desert after an engagement. Our hosts 
promised us as we left that in another 
three or four years they would ask us 
to come down and play again. 

People who are unfortunate enough 
not to own a lawn can gain some idea 
of the thrill of egg-throwing by that 
other trick which involves filling a 
tumbler brimful of water and laying a 
sheet of paper across the top. In 
theory the tumbler may then be 
inverted without the water running 
out. It is only fair to add that this 
theory is not half as sound as the egg 
one. 





It Had to Come 


“Anp talking of litter,” drawled 
the news-reel commentator, dismissing 
Where Does Our Waste-paper Go?”’, 


“how’s this for a really fine family of 


porkers in the very pink of con- 
dition? ....2 And here, in hygienic sties, 
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kept at an even temperature of 102 
degrees Centigrade, are the specially- 
selected mother-porkers. . . . Did some- 
one say peaches? Yes, every two hours 
fresh peaches, often at a dollar or more 
apiece, are hand-fed to these valuable 
quadrupeds. The girls that take round 
the fruit can eat as much as they like, 
but they soon tire of it. The pigs never 
do.... ‘It can’t last,’ our fat friend’s 
thinking. You’re right. It can’t. All 
too soon comes the day when... . the 
well-fed guest is conveyed automatic- 
ally to a lethal chamber, from there 
to a gigantic bath of concentrated dis- 
infectant. ... Down this chute the 
carcass goes, direct to the meat- 
market, but—ah, but! .... What have 
we here? What can these queer-shaped 
hairy oddments be ?”—-(Close-up)— 
‘Why, the ears! Yes, Science has an- 
other surprise in store for us.... Into 


this immense machine the great coarse 
ears are slid. Watch the high-pressure 
steam mallet unerringly descend with 
crushing power equal to that of two 
thousand steam-rollers. On they go, to 
be what the trade calls ‘spun,’ a refin- 
ing process, ... Now to this even more 
amazing machine, which in a single 
operation sews with invisible stitches 
and affixes a dainty clasp in synthetic 
gold... . And here’s little Miss 1938. 
[s she lovely and is she looking pros- 
perous’ My! And now whatever can 
this be she’s taking out of her handbag 
to show us? Why, I do believe! It 
can't be! It must be! It is!”— 
(Close-up)—*‘ One of the most amazing 
achievements of modern Science and 
absolutely indistinguishable ¢rom the 
genuine leaf-fed worm’s own product— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, A Silk Purse 
out of a Sow’s Ear! ’ 
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Policing the Poltergeist 





Report or: M. Mangle 

Rank: Detective 

Reiative To: Grisly Grange. 
natural inquiries at. 

Sir,—I respectfully report that at 
11.50 p.m. 17th Inst. Patrol Car No. 13 
with Probationary Detective Smith.P 
& self was upside down on Hangmans 
Heath 1 mile N. of Clapham Fusiliers 
barracks. In absence of regular driver, 
Sgt Pork in charge of Police Garage 
wasdriving, & I immediately instructed 
Prob.Det.Smith.P to retrieve Sgt Pork 
from adjacent pond, also remove 
wireless set from head of self. 

Sgt Pork then said, I have had abt. 
enough of you 2 to last me a lifetime, 
& I am the senior | so kindly take all 
future instructns. from me. I immedi- 
ately replied, Not at all, a Det. is senior 
to a uniform Sgt, so kindly take in- 
structns. from self. He said, I am not 
going to be drove mad by any } witted 
Plain Clothes man, & I said, Did you 
refer to me my good man, & he said, 
Never you mind whomsoever I am 
referring to, & Prob.Det.Smith.P said, 
How abt. getting dry & tossing up for 
it afterwards, otherwise we shall be 
making inquiries re seniority in a better 
World. He was immediately instructed 
only to speak when spoken to. 

For your informtn. Sir, Clapham 
Fusiliers were walking abt. barracks 
with lanterns, & I said, They are 
Practising for next Tattoo. Sgt Pork 
then said, You lie, it is the Air Raid 
Drill, & I was just going to ask him 
if he was referring to me when 
Prob.Det.Smith.P said, Well if you 
ask me, they are looking for something. 
I instructed him to stop talking. 

In order to get dry, Sir, we proceeded 
towards disinhabited bldg. called Grisly 
Grange at 11.55 p.m. This bldg. has 
been empty for 200 yrs. & is a very 
lonely place. We then heard suspicious 
noises & Prob.Det.Smith.P said, It 
must be the ghost, you can hear its 
horrible laugh. Sgt Pork said, What 
nonsense, when I was a boy children 
was brought up properly, we should 
not be here at all, you never know what 
burglaries is being committed in Town. 
I then said, Certainly, there is no such 
thing, we shall now proceed to Town 
in case of Crimes etc. We then heard 
a awful scream and Prob.Det.Smith.P 
said, If that ghost is killing somebody 
& we do not report same, the Old Man 
will tear Hdqrs. down in the morning. 

We then entered front door which 
was swinging on hinges, being com- 
pelled to remove cobwebs etc. I said 
to Sgt Pork, Inasmuch as you are the 


Super- 


senior 1 you go in Ist, & he said, Oh 
no, whereas you have been the senior | 
heretofore, you take precedence. After 
abt. 20 mins. Sir, we went in together, 
& instructed Prob.Det.Smith.P not to 
be frightened, also keep close behind. 
He said, It is the midnight hr. & any- 
thing is liable to happen now. It was 
very dark inside, Sir, & we had to feel 
up & down. I said to Sgt Pork, Shine 
the torch, & he said, I thought you had 
it, do not make so much noise or else it 
will hear us. 

After abt. 15 mins. we came to a 
passage & it was lightning so we could 
see a bit through the windows. I 
further instructed Prob.Det.Smith.P 
not to breathe so much, & Sgt Pork 
said to him, Keep breathing under 
your breath, I do not know what makes 
you breathe so much. We then saw 
Prob.Det.Smith.P & he was standing 
on top of the stairs in front of us. I 
immediately said, Here, arent you 
behind me, & he said, No, I am up here, 
& Sgt Pork said, Hush, how can he 
possibly be up there. I said, Well then, 
what is behind us, and Prob.Det. 
Smith.P said, Good heavens you would 
never believe me. 

We then immediately proceeded up 
the stairs, but being the senior officer I 
went up Ist & Sgt Pork was making a 
lot of loud noises. At top of stairs we 
proceeded into a kind of cupboard & 
shut the door. I then said, Hush what 
was it, & Prob.Det.Smith.P said, It 
was a kind of banshee with horns made 
of lightning, & Sgt Pork said, Hush I 
smelt brimstone something cruel, be 
quiet or such banshee will hear us. 











“HE'S ONLY TOLERATED ON ACCOUNT OF 
HIS RICE-PUDDINGS.” 


After several hrs. Sir, I said, It 
seems to have gone away now, 
& immediately instructed Prob. Det. 
Smith.P to go out & make inquiries 
re ghost. He said, It is pitch dark but 
it seems all right. We all then got out, 
& Sgt Pork jumped up into the air. 
I said, Hush what did you want to do 
that for, & he said, So you are trying 
to kill me in the dark are you & ] 
said, What is meaning of such state- 
ment. I have to report Sir, that I 
was then unprovokedly assaulted in 
the rear by some blunt instrument, & 
immediately said to Sgt Pork, You will 
get a bit of blue paper for this, & he 
said, You wicked liar I never laid a 
hand on you. 

Prob.Det.Smith.P then said, Do you 
see what I see, it is a kind of a white 
thing behind you. Being satisfied Sir, 
that no further inquiries were necessary 
we immediately left Grisly Grange & 
as soon as we had removed a window 
frame from neck of Sgt Pork we pro- 
ceeded to Town. Sgt Pork then said, 
You will here more abt. this nights 
work before you are much older, & | 
replied, Very good, we shall see what 
the Magistrate has got to say to you in 
the morning. 

I am of the opinion, Sir, that 
surveillance of this bldg. could be 
carried out in future by local uniform 
Police. 

P.S.—Re reward of £5 offered by 
Officer Commanding Clapham Fusiliers 
for informatn. leading to recovery of 
absconded Regimental goat, Prob. Det. 
Smith.P respectfully asks if he could be 
put in charge of inquiries as he. thinks 
he knows where such goat could be 


apprehended. 





Plots 

Ir is a strange thing that every time 
I see a crime play I make up my mind 
to write a crime play myself. Only 
crime plays affect me in this way. 
When I see Hamlet I feel not the 
slightest desire to imitate SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and when I see The Barber of 
Seville I do not have immortal longings 
in me to write an opera called The 
Butcher of Walthamstow, but when I 
see a crime play it looks such easy stuff 
to write that the craving to order a 
gross of HB pencils and eleven writing- 
pads and get down to it almost over- 
whelms me. Only a strong distaste 
(almost amounting to an obsession) 
for work of any kind and the fact that 
my typewriter has no red ribbon (you 
have to use a red ribbon for the stage 
directions, such as Enter muffled figure 
left-front) has so far held me back. 

Already, however, I have given 4 
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good deal of thought to the plot, which 
will of course be unlike most murder 
plays in that the motive of the crime 
will be something absolutely new. Un- 
fortunately as soon as I think of a new 
sort of murder and tell it to my friends 
they remember reading somewhere of 
something similar. One of my best 
ideas was the murder of a rich uncle 
by his niece’s pet canary who disliked 
the way his flowing ginger moustache 
flattened out against the bars of his 
cage. The canary was one of those 
clever canaries, like the bird of Pol! 
Sweedle pipes in Martin Chuzzlewit 
who could draw his own water, and all 
the canary had to do was to fill up the 


uncle’s wine-glass with prussic acid, Of 


course a certain amount of ingenuity 
would be necessary to get the prussic 
acid on the table by the wine-glass so 
that the canary could do his stuff, but 
the rough idea was that the Vicar 
would have left it there absent- 
mindedly after calling about the Organ 


Fund. As to why the Vicar should be 
walking about with a jar of prussic acid 
I did not get as far as deciding, but 
probably he was on his way to poison 
one of the churchwardens. 

My friends dissuaded me from this 
attempt on the ground that EpGar 
ALLAN Por had already done it witha 
monkey, though so far as | know there 
was nothing about vicars or organ 
funds in The Murders of the Ru 
Morgue. For a long time all my best 
ideas were crabbed in this way by 
my friends (probably out of jealousy), 
but none of them has been able to 
find parallels for the two ideas I am 
working on now. One of them is called 
Murder of a Taxpayer, and the general 
idea is that it should be done by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a fit of 
baffled rage because the poor victim 
had earned, say, ten thousand pounds 
less than usual and thus had to pay less 
tax and so upset the estimates for the 
year. The difficulty about this plot is 


that people might think it was a sort 
of libel on Sir Jonw Stmon. Of course 
it could be put on the programmes that 
no personal reflection was intended, 
but a jury might decide that the play 
sort of led people to think that in order 
to persuade people to go on earning a 
lot of money Sir Joun Stmon really did 
go about with a blunt instrument con- 
cealed in his hat bumping off an odd one 
here and there for the sake of example. 

On the whole I think my second idea 
is better, and if NozL Cowarp or some- 
body will lend me a typewriter with 
a red ribbon I shall seriously think of 
starting work. In this play the mur- 
dered man can be absolutely anybody, 
from a nonentity like a Lord of Appeal 
to somebody really important like the 
Arsenal centre-forward, because the 
murder will be done by the Govern- 
ment statistician who finds that there 
are exactly 50,000,001 people at the 
next census and has a passion for 
round figures. 
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To the sensitive British patriot 7'h« 
Buccaneer cannot be recommended, for 
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we have been made to cut a very poor 
figure. Our naval officers who try to 
bribe the filibustering Lafitte, the 
central character, do not come out too 
ro ly; and when the battle for New 
Orleans sets in the Highlanders are 
:Lot down with the greatest ease 
by an untrained mob, and shot 
down until none is left and their 
flag isin the mire. Meanwhile 
General Andrew Jackson, or Old 
Hickory as he is called, look- 
ing strangely like WELLINGTON, 
is unharmed, and Lafitte sur- 
vives not only to escape all 


Lafitte. All this means a gigantic 
“overhead”; and what I should 
like to know is, how do films thus 
furnished compare in booking - office 
appeal with simple but more dramatic 
productions. 

Frepric Marca makes a brave show 
as the not too predictable Lafitte, and 
Axm™ Tamtrorr, who has been ear- 
marked as a villain, as his right-hand 
scoundrel, is satisfying. After these I 
think that Hucu SoTHERN as Andrew 
Jackson is best. 


The patients of Dr. James CaGNry, 
wherever they may be in the United 
States, must be either getting better or 
worse, for he does not seem yet to be 
practising. We have heard a good deal 
about his resolve to give up Hollywood 
and complete his medical course; but 
here he is on the screen again, as pug- 
nacious as ever and a little more 
vivacious, since he has superimposed 
dancing upon his other accomplish- 
ments, 

The film, called Something to Sing 
About, is yet another exposure of Hol- 
lywood’s cynical disregard of every- 
thing but box-office returns, and we see 
Regan, the controller of the studio 
(Gene Locknart), and Hank (WIL- 
LIAM FRAWLEY), its publicity agent, 
equally concerned in making a popular 
star of CaGnry, as J'erry Rooney, even 
at the cost of ruining his domestic 
happiness. Whether it is true or not, I 
cannot say; but the story is briskly 
told and CaGNEy does some remarkable 
slogging. My only regret is that he 
restrains himself at all and does not 
slog both Regan and Hank. Need I add 
that the name of the director of the 
film is Vicror ScHERTZINGER and that 
of the producer Zion MyErs ? 
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punishment for his piracies 
against America but to marry 
the latest Hollywood twinkler, 
a miniature minx named Fran- 
cISKA GAAL, 

The story is trite, but there 
are many entertaining access- 
ories, such as the bustle at the 
dock ; the market of contraband 
articles; the frustrated mutiny ; 
the mistaken destruction by the 
American Navy of the loyal 
Baratarians; the fight for New 
Orleans, and finally the ball- 
room scene and the evasion of 
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Adam Emu JANNINGS 





We have been waiting for a long 
time for a new Emi JANNINGS film. 
but now that it has arrived—Thx 
Broken Jug (Der Zerbrochene Krugq) at 
the Berkeley—it is not too good. 
JANNINGS himself is perfect: there is no 





BUST 


Marthe Rull. Lina CARSTENS 


screen actor so competent, but he has 
not been given adequate material. The 
result is that his Adam, the village 
judge, will not take a very high place in 
his gallery—but it will be there. 

The play, which shows how Adam, 
having fallen from grace, is gradually 
discovered to be the real culprit, the 
real breaker of the jug, and is deposed 
from his judicial oftice—is, I assume, 
based on an old Dutch story 
and, so far as it goes, is all 
right; but it doesn’t go far 
enough: it remains a rather 
superficial anecdote, and if the 
guilt or the innocence of the 
slovenly old judge does not 
interest you, as it easily may 
not, there is little to be said. 

I personally was interested be- 
cause I look on Emit J ANNINGS 
as a master whose every word 
and gesture and expression is 
worth study; but I can sympath- 
ise with those on the other side 
The end, however, is unsatisiac- 
tory. I cannot believe that the 
villagers, who knew their Adam, 
would have been so censorious, 
or that in the space of about 
three hours so much snow could 
have melted. 

Some day Jannrnes must 


play Falstaff. E. V. L. 
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Study of Peculiar Ineptitude 


Wuen Mr. Bright first came within my ken he was running 
He ran well for a man of his age, covering the ground with 
short springy strides and now and again beating his upper 
waistcoat with a flapping left hand, as if to encourage the 
heart beneath to make a special effort in this unusual 
emergency. He wore a grey flannel suit of the kind that 
seems to call for purple socks as porridge calls for cream, 
and on his head, though summer was yet far off, was set 
a straw hat peculiarly ill-adapted for fast road-work. Upon 
this his right hand rested in perpetual benediction. You 
would have said his name was Albert, and you would have 
been right. You might have guessed, before he was near 
enough for the point to be beyond dispute, that two 
fountain-pens and a silver pencil would be clipped into the 
top left-hand pocket of that flagellated waistcoat. You might 
even, had you been a close student of human nature, have 
surmised that his most sympathetic environment would be a 
bar and “What's your poison?” his invariable method of 
asking you to drink with him. But you would never—not 
even if your given name was Mycroft—have deduced from 
simple observation that this man had a weakness which 
made him the sport of Fate. 

I’m late!” he shouted as he went by me, partly perhaps 
because of the desire we all have when behaving oddly, 
to make clear to strangers that there is a reason for all this, 
but chiefly, I think, because it was not in his nature 
to pass a fellow human being without some kind of word 
or cry. 

For what?” I yelled after him inexcusably. 

The question caught him in mid-stride and he stopped as 
though he had been shot. Then, astonishingly, he turned 
and came slowly back, mopping his shining face. 

“Got me,” he said. “Got me in one. For what, eh?” 

I might have apologised for my involuntary impertinence, 
but the intention, if it ever existed, was instantly lost, as he 
went on speaking, in a compelling wonder. He didn't know. 
This man of bounding purpose, of swift and resolute move- 
ment, had not the ghost of an idea what he was late for or 
where he was going or why. 

“Gone clean out of my head, old chap,” he explained 
“There I was up at old Fuller's yarning away—Bright’s 
the name, by the way—Bright’s the name and bright’s the 
nature—Albert to my friends—yarning away without a care 
in the world, you know how it is, when suddenly bing bong / 

bing bong '—bing bong /—there’s the grandather clock 
striking the quarter-to. ‘Quarter-to?’ I says to old Fuller 
‘That's right,’ he says. ‘Crikey!’ I says, ‘I’ve got to be there 
by three,” and I clapped on my hat and ran for it. But 
where, eh? That's the puzzle. It’s gone clean out of my 
head.” 

I tried to help him. “Well,” I suggested, “ you must have 
known something about it or you wouldn't have known 
which way to go. What about trains?” 

He considered the point. 

“Nope,” he said. “Not trains. This isn’t the way to the 
statin, not from old Fuller’s it isn’t. There's buses of 
course; but then where would I be going by bus on a 
Saturday afternoon ¢”’ 

I made a mental review of the engagements open to 
struggling humanity on a Saturday afternoon. 

“Wedding?” I hazarded. “Funeral? 
Anything of that sort?” 

“What, in this hat?” 

I saw his point. “Well, then, football-match, committee- 
meeting, bridge, cinema, golf?” 


Christening ? 


He shook his head but offered no suggestion. “It’s a 
rum go,” he said. 

“Look at it this way,” I said, for the problem was 
beginning to fascinate me. “This place or whatever it 
is vou’re going to can’t be very far away, because you 
had only fifteen minutes to get to it and you thought it 
worth while running. I mean if it had been a journey of 
an hour or more you'd have been so late it wouldn’t have 
been any good starting. So it must be within a mile or 
so of here. Now, who do you know who lives in this 
neighbourhood ?” 

* One or two,” he said vaguely—‘‘one or two.” He didn’t 
seem to be trying very hard. ‘ Of course you know,” he said 
with sudden frankness, ‘this doesn’t surprise me a bit, this 
business.” 

“No?” 

‘ Not—in—the—least. I’m always doing it. Why,” he 
said, not without a certain pride, “I’ve known myself start 
undressing halfway through getting dressed and have to 
start all over again from the vest up.” 

‘ Lots of people do that,” I told him. 

“Maybe,” he said, rather huffed, “but not when they ‘re 
supposed to be going to bed all the time, do they now? 
And there’s another thing. Did you ever hear of a man 
addressing all his Christmas cards to himself and then 
telling the postman, when he brought them all back, that 
there was nobody of that name at his address? Of course 
you didn’t. But J did that. I’m noted for it.” 

“In that case——” I began, but he suddenly sat down on 
the pavement and began beating his legs in a paroxysm of 
merriment. 

“Oh, dear-oh-me!” he gasped when he could speak. 
“Oha, Ohuff—excuse me, but this really is—Oha—this 
really is a laugh. This is a real laugh, this is. D’ you know 
where I’m really supposed to be at three?” 

I said, rather loudly, NO. 

At old—Ohutf—You'll never guess, it’s too rich—at 
old—Oha—old Fuller’s!”” And with that he gave himself 
up again to a great hurricane of laughter. 

But you've just come from old Fuller's,” I shouted 

“That's right,” he said eagerly, recovering himself. 
That's just it. It’s all come back. I'd arranged to meet 
him at three and I must have got there earlier than I 
expected and then, hearing that infernal clock, | suddenly 
thinks to myself, ‘Hey, I’ve an appointment at three, 
and off I dashed before I'd properly got the rights of 
it. See?” 

But where were you running to ¢”’ 

“Old Fuller’s,” he said in surprise. “I’ve just told 
you. He lives about a quarter of a mile further along 
this road.” 

* But if you were running to old Fuller’s,” I said carefully, 

you can’t have been coming away from old Fuller’s as well, 
can you?” 

A transient cloud passed over his round red face. 

“That's true,” he said thoughtfully. “That's absolutely 
true. But then if T haven't been with old Fuller, who in 
heck have I been with?” 


“J don’t know,” I said wearily. “Old Simpson or old 
Brown or old Robinson—does it matter?” 
“Don’t know ’em,” he said regretfully. “There’s old 


Frampton o’ course, but he’s dead—went off sudden last 
week. Anyway I ought to be getting on. Old Fuller’ll 
he expecting me. Much obliged to you. G’bye.” 

He took incontinently to his heels, and very soon his small 
grey figure, with the left hand flapping as before and the 
right hand resting affectionately on that ridiculous hat, 
was no more than a tiny speck in the infinite distance. | 
cannot bear to think what became of him H. F. E. 
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I am not one of those gardeners who 
leave the heavy work to a hired man 
and simply potter about with a hoe. 
The spade and fork, symbols of honest 
labour, are the tools I love best. Last 
Saturday, for instance, I changed into 
an old suit as soon as I had finished 
my lunch, and ten minutes later found 
me sitting on the garden-roller smoking 
my pipe and wondering whether to dig 
a new ornamental pond or relay the 
small lawn. 

It took me less than twenty minutes 
to decide that if I tackled a little job 
like the ornamental pond [ should be 
finished long before it was dark, with 
my craving for honest labour only 
partly assuaged. Relaying the small 
lawn, on the other hand, would take 
me all the afternoon, what with digging 
up the turf and carting barrowloads of 
earth from the high end to the low end. 
I had just made up my mind to start 
when Colonel Hogg’s face appeared 
over the fence and I strolled across 
and told him what I was going to do. 

“Quite a hefty job, relaying a 
lawn,” he said. “I remember relaying 
the bowls-green at Bhoola-Bhoola in 
‘97. I had fifteen natives to help me, 
but they weren't much use because 
they kept tripping over the string 
I suppose you'll be using string to get 
the levels?” 

Actually I had intended to rely upon 
my eye, but of course I said that I 
wouldn’t dream of relaying a lawn 
without string, and after a bit more 
conversation | went down to the village 
to buy a big ball of white string. Bloggs 
at the village shop used to be a jobbing 
gardener in his young days, and he gave 
me some very valuable tips about re- 
laying lawns. He sold me a lot of little 
posts and some sand and a spirit-level 
and a special sort of spade for lifting 
the turf. 

I found Johnson-Clitheroe looking 
over the fence on the other side when I 
got back. 

“Lovely afternoon for gardening 
isn’t it?” he said. “I’m going to roll 
my lawn. It’s just in the pleasantly 
squishy state when the roller does most 
good. I like a flat lawn, and last year 
it was like a switchback.” 

“You want to do what I’m going to 
do,” T said—* take it up and relay it.” 

“I’m afraid I haven't got the 
energy,” said Johnson-Clitheroe, “I 
don’t mind a spot of gentle rolling, but 
digging up lawns is too much like work.” 

“It's the best exercise in the world,” 
I told him, * Rolling does you no more 
good than pushing a pram.” 

Johnson-Clitheroe has been getting 
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“Anp L’°LL TELL YOU ANOTHER ODD THING ABOUT WOMEN ,. .” 


ithiahe's stout tease, ‘alk i spent 
quite a lot of time trying to persuade 
him that to get pleasure out of a garden 
you must work really hard. But it was 
no good, the man is naturally lazy, so 
I sat down on my roller again and 
smoked a couple of pipes and planned 
out exactly what I was going to do. I 
was just about to start work when 
Entwhistle’s face appeared over the 
fence at the end, so | went up and told 
him what | was going to do. 

“Your lawn certainly needs re- 
making,” he said, “ but you'll be a fool 


to put the old turf down again. If 


you want a really good lawn you must 
grow it from seed.” 
Nobody can accuse me of being 








obstinate, and I climbed over the fence 
and followed him into his study and 
let him show me an article in a garden- 
ing paper about growing lawns from 
seed. I soon saw that it was the better 
way, and I went back to the village 
and bought some seed. 

It was nearly dark when I got back, 
and of course I was pretty tired, but 
I’m not one of those untidy gardeners 
who leave their tools out to get rusty, 
and I put them neatly away before | 
went in to tea. It’s wonderful what an 
appetite a really energetic afternoon in 
the garden can give one. Mere roller- 
pushers like Johnson-Clitheroe can 
never know the satisfied feeling that 
comes of real back-breaking honest toil. 
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WHAT DO YOU USE TO CLEAN YOUR KNEES?” 








“Away from it All” 


Away! Away! The sea is green but gay; 


I think the coast of Spain is over there; 
Or else it is the coast of Africay 


The only things that matter now are meals, 
The weather—yes, maybe the gin-and-limes; 
Life is a fantasy in sixty reels— 


It may be Canada for all I care. But somehow I should like to see “The Times.” 


No man can call me on the phone to-day, 


No tax-collector interrupts my rhymes; O Times! O Press! 


The world is distant, I am glad to say- 
Yet somehow I should like to see “The Times.” 


Great Times, why ever should I yearn for you? 
The sun is shining on the (7) Spanish shore, 
And now the sea has turned a little blue, 


half-anodyne, half-pain! 


Are you a demon, a disease, or what, 
That makes us itch to exercise the brain 

On all the matters that were best forgot ? 
I do not want to know about Japan, 

I do not care if Chelsea falls or climbs; 
Yet every morn I am but half a man— 


And lunch is coming. Could one ask for It’s mad, but I should like to see “The Times.” 


more ? 
I do not mind what Mr. Roosevetr’s done. 
I feel no interest in kings or crimes, 
I do not care if Arsenal have won 
Yet ] should like a copy of “The Times.” 


Alas, poor slaves! 


The world is too much with us. Even here 
The wireless wails a fragment of the news 

But I put wads of cotton in my ear, 
Rejecting Mussoirst for the Muse. 


How oft do men decide 


That life is on the whole more fuss than fun, 
That it were well to take to-morrow’s tide 
To some uncharted island in the sun, 
To dwell beneath the banyan, far away 
From guns and gas, garrulities and grimes! 
And yet how soon, I wonder, should we say: 
“The place is Paradise—but where ’s ‘The Times’? 


A. P.H. 
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GOOD HUNTING 


Mussolini. “ All right, Adolf—I never heard a shot” 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, February 14th.—Commons ;: 
Committee Stage of Coal Bill con- 
cluded. 





Aull 


CELLULOID DOLLS : SHRINKAGE 


“The only effect (of the new half-crowna 
duty) would be that the dolls might be 
slightly thinner in future,”—The Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Board of Trade. 


Tuesday, February 15th.—Lords: De- 
bates on British Interests in China, 
and Tank Ranges. 

Commons: Housing (Fin- 
ancial Provisions) Bill 
given Second Reading. 

Wednesday, February 16th.— 
Lords: Debate on Foreign 
Policy. 

Commons : 
Presentation of 
News Abroad. 
Monday, February \Ath. 

Amongst the many questions 

about Spain which Mr, 

EpEN answered this after- 

noon was one from Colonel 

Wrvcwoop asking about 

messages to the Port on the 

bombing of civilians from 
the air. The reply was that 
the Government had in- 
formed Paris that they 
would associate themselves 
with what initiative the 

French Government cared to 

take through the Vatican or 

other channels. 
Asked by Mr. Artruur 

HenpkRSON if the Govern- 


Debate on 
British 


Lorp 
For THE NATIONAL TRAM, 


ment would prohibit the use of bomb- 
ing aeroplanes in British territory, 
the P.M. made the important declar- 
ation that he would be prepared to 
do so if such a limitation were part 
of an international agreement, 

The Coal Bill reached the end of its 
Committee stage to-night after another 
effort had been made to safeguard 
consumers’ interests, Sir LAMBERT 
Warp, a Conservative, unsuccessfully 
moved to set up a Consumers’ Com- 
mittee, and he was-supported by a 
Socialist, Mr. Murr, who made a 
present to the Mining Association of 
his design for their coat-of-arms, which 
consisted of eight fingers and two 
thumbs extended rampant and, cock- 
ing snooks at the rest of the com- 
munity, embellished with a bar sinister, 

When Captain WALLAcE moved the 
approval of a batch of Import Duty 
Orders, which included one to counter 
the influx of cheap celluloid dolls from 
Japan, the House was entertained 
by the spectacle of the Labour and 
Liberal Opposition contesting the Or- 
ders hotly and then adding the rider 
that they would let the English dolls 
have their protection lest it be thought 
that they favoured anything from 
Japan, 

Mr. P.’s R.’s nursery-readers will be 
relieved to hear that the only effect 
the Order is likely to have on the 
persons of celluloid dolls, in the ex- 
pert opinion of the PARLIAMENTARY 
SECRETARY TO THE Boarp or TRADE, 
is to make them slightly thinner and 
rather more alluring. More Garbonic 
was probably what he meant. 

Tuesday, February V5th.—Lord E.t- 





THE 
q 
; 


ARTFUL DRIBBLER 


WINTERTON MAKES A Userun TWRLrrn 


BANK'S motion in the Upper House, 
asking for news of British interests in 
China, brought from Lord PLymovuTH 
an assurance that everything possible 
was being done in circumstances of 
great difficulty to safeguard these, and 
a description of the insolent attitude 
of the trespassing army, The Japanese 





AMERICAN CORSETS : EXPANSION 

“The Hon. Gentleman will have to judge 
from the figures. They appear to me to 
show some increase.”’—The President of the 
Board of Trade. 


had closed parts of the International 
Settler.ent to non-Japanese, the Cus- 
toms revenue from Tientsin 
had been forcibly banked at 
Yokohama, and Japanese 
censors had installed them- 
selves at the cable offices, 
Over all these matters the 
British and American Gov- 
ernments were in close con- 
sultation. 

The sense of humour of the 
Commons is sumewhat 
simple, and any reference to 
underwear stirs it unfail-. 
ingly. At Question-time Mr, 
RaLru BRauMont’s curiosity 
about the flow of corsets 
(empty) in an easterly direc- 
tion across the Atlantic, and 
Mr. StaNLey’s reply that the 
answer involved a number 
of figures, shook the House 
with mirth; and its ecstasies 
continued as Members added 
their quota to the jest. 
Strong men cried. 

The new Housing Bill was 
fathered this afternoon by 


MAN 
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MAKK MY WorkDS, W) 


Sir Kinastey Woon, who gave figures 
to show that one-third of the houses 
required in the campaign against 
slums and overcrowding had already 
been built, while the remainder were 
going up at the encouraging rate of 
seven thousand a month 

One of the best speeches of the even 
ing came from Mr. Hicks, begging that 
the outside of the cottages should be 
given as much consideration as the 
insides 

Wednesday, February 16th.—There 
was a good debate in the Lords on 
foreign policy. Lord ARNOLD began it. 
He spoke of the League as something 
almost dead but dangerous in its death 
of the necessity of a settlement with 
Germany, in which the British Govern 
ment should take the initiative, over 
the return of colonies, and of the erro 
of relying on an alliance with France 
In fact he spoke, curiously enough, as 
though the English people had nothing 
in common with the French 

Lord Ponsonsy was very dubious 
about Sir Ropert VANsITrart’s new 
appointment. Lord Ceci, condemned 
German methods in Austria and in- 
sisted that such a thing existed as the 
rule of law. The Prmare thought that 


ENGLISH HAV! 


SSS 


Se SESS 
a. 
— 


ALWAYS HAD WAR WITH THE ScoTcH 


the best chance for the League was to 
put Article X V1. in the background and 
emphasise Article XL., which allowed 





OUR 


BACK 


BENCH WHO'S WHO 


Inertia 

Is the last word for Sir ARNoLD WiLson’s 
operations in Persia, 

He is no belittle: 

Of Mussoumnt or Hrrier, 


AND WAR WE SHALL ALWAYS HAVE,” 








for expressions of world opinion. Lord 
Crewe defended the pre-War German 
colonial administrators; and in reply 
Lord PLymMoutH assured the House 
that the Government's view of the 
League was that the risks of adhering 
to it were greatly outweighed by the 
advantages it afforded as a system of 
co-operation, A policy of isolation for 
this country was quite impracticable, 
he said; the Franco-Soviet Pact had 
not increased our legal obligation to 
France ; the Colonial question was being 
carefully studied; and he explained 
that Sir Roperr Vansirrart and the 
new Permanent Under - Secretary 
would work on parallel lines, neither 
being subordinate to the other. 

The Government’s decision to take 
seriously the dissemination of British 
news abroad was fully discussed and 
approved on both sides of the House, 
which was against the Italian practice 
of telling dirty stories over the radio 
to the Arabs. Lord Winterton, who 
acts for more than one Department, 
replied. Later a Labour motion to 
appoint a Committee to go into the 
question of giving spinsters weekly 
pensions of ten shillings at fifty-five 
was adopted amidst cries of ‘ Resign! 
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Force of Habit 


(Pencil note left on the kitchen table for 
the charlady by the leader-writer of an 
important newspaper.) 


Dear Mrs. Booeies,—Instead of 
just pottering and tottering around 
and fiddling and frittering away your 
time, you must make a determined 
effort to introduce some kind of method 
into your mornings, There is no middle 
course. Either you are working strenu- 
ously and ceaselessly with a clear con- 
ception of what you are doing or you 
are relapsing frequently into glassy- 
eyed daydreams, with your chin resting 


on the end of your broom, in a sort of 


middle-aged dotage. 
Recent events seem to point to the 


latter theory as the correct one. If 


that is so, then there is no other alter- 


native for you but to pull yourself 


decisively together. You must shake 
off these intermittent fogs of absent- 
mindedness. You must come to close 
quarters with reality and concentrate 


on what you are doing. The one brief 


hour you spend every morning in my 
flat is not the time for indulging in 
moon-struck comas. 

Let us now get down to the matter 
of my bed-socks. 

Last week, on Monday morning, I 
left my laundry as usual on the floor in 
a corner of my room ready for you to 
take away to your home to wash. You 
took it away. Among other things you 
took a pair of pink woollen bed-socks. 

These have never been returned. 

What has happened to them? 


Where, in the short space of one week, 
can they have vanished to? Are bed. 
socks in the habit of standing up on 
the soles of their feet and walking away 
by themselves? The rational answer is 
No, The very suggestion, so far from 
being a plausible one, is nothing more 
or less than an insult to the average 
Englishman’s intelligence. No pair of 
socks ever knitted by man, woman or 
machine has even dreamt of attempt- 
ing such a preposterous and _ self- 
sufficient mode of locomotion—an 
attempt which would in any case be 
doomed by the nature of things to 
ignominious failure. 

What then is the sane and common- 
sense solution ? 

If considered with a cool mind and a 
detached eye one need not go very far 
to find an answer. History, as always, 
is ready at our elbows to provide us 
with a precedent, The misfortune that 
overtook one of the earlier kings of 
England, for example, serves as an 
apposite reminder of the hazards that 
attend even royal habiliments, whether 
singly or in bulk, the moment they 
are permitted to enter the wash. 

What do these dangers amount to? 
Strictly speaking they amount to two. 
The dimensions of an article of apparel 
may either shrink or, what is far more 
serious, they may disappear altogether. 
The key to the mystery is concealed 
behind one or the other of these two 
contingencies. Behind which? If the 
choice were put to the vote of the 
people of this country there is no doubt 
whatsoever that the first hypothesis 
would be contemptuously rejected by 
an overwhelming majority. Hosiery, 
though shrunk, can still be visible and 


present instead of being, as in this case, 
invisible and absent. 

We are left then with the second 
hypothesis, namely, that my socks 
have completely and irrevocably dis- 
appeared. That is, in fact, the one and 
only conceivable explanation. There is 
and can be no other. The quibblers 
who assert the contrary resemble 
nothing so much as querulous and con- 
tumacious lobsters that have been 
boiled in their own bigotry. 

But the matter does not end there. 
We still remain face to face with the 
core of the mystery. At what precise 
moment in the process of being 
soaked and soaped, rinsed, wrung and 
hung, did their sudden disappearance 
take place ? 

That is the momentous question 
which confronts us. To that question 
a clear and unwavering answer must 
be given—an answer which I await with 
impatience and which you will please 
furnish at your earliest convenience, 

Yours faithfully, 
G. M. PonpereLvcK., 








Bridge for Charity 


Mr. Punch hopes that many of his 
readers will attend the Bridge Party 
in aid of the funds of the Surgical 
Supply Depdt, to be held at the Dor- 
chester Hotel on Wednesdgy, March 
23rd, at 2.30 p.m. There are many 
attractive prizes and Miss ATHENE 
Sey.er will present them. Tickets 
(106 each, including tea) may be ob- 
tained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Surgical Supply Depét, 1, Phillimore 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 




















“ Bur, Orvicen, THE INSTRUCTION-BOOK SAYS QUITE DEFINITELY THAT GREASING SHOULD 
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At the Play 


“Tug Istanp ” (CoMEDY) 


Mr. Merton Hopce, who 
was the author of the play 
about medical student life, 
The Wind and the Rain, has 
now turned his carefully- 
observant eye on the armed 
forces of the Crown. “The 
Island” perhaps originally 
took shape in his mind as 
“The Rock,” but it emerges 
as the imaginary seat of a 
garrison, some twenty hours 
from London—a place full 
of military men and their 
wives but lacking in social 
amenities. 

Mr. Hoper belongs to 
the school of dramatists 
who scorn to force the 
action and who wouldrather 
that nothing happened at 
all than that they should 
get far away trom intrinsi 
probabilities and the world 
as we know it. The result 
is a play which is rather a 
picture than a story. The 


THE ROCK IN THE SEA OF GOSSIP 
picture is carefully drawn 
The officers are credibk Hugh Willi Mk. GODFREY 
and so are their wives Norman Stanton-Piggot = LAWRENCI 
Gerald Ashle Mr. GEOFFREY 
though a little made-up for : d 
i Connie MacGrego Miss Noran Howarp 


The talk, with 
its clichés and repetitions 
is convincing and some 
times very amusing. But 
essentially the action could all have 
taken place equally well among the 
masters and the masters’ wives ata 
publie school, or among the English 
community in any small 
town ; 

The theme is the way in which 
people can get on each other's 
nerves, the obvious moral what an 
inestimable blessing is a taste for 
reading or for hobbies. The Carring- 
tons and the Stanton-Piggotts, the 
Fenwicks and the Savils meet night 
after night for bridge. The men 
drift into the habit of drinking 
rather, sometimes quite, too much 
from lack of anything else to do in 
the officers’ club. The island, at the 
beginning and the end, is shown 
framed through the main window of 
the club, but it does not deserve its 
prominence. 

The different officers are all mark- 
edly individual, from Major Ship. 
ley (Mr. J. Hupert Leste), who is 
the nearest thing to comic relief 
in a play insufficiently relieved—a 
man who would have been much 
happier as a country vicar, to the 


the stage 


foreign 


subalterns, 
GEOFFREY 


Lieutenant Ashley (Mr. 
Epwarps) and Lieutenant 


Savil (Mr. GeorFREY WARDWELL). Mr. 
Hopagg. in short, has a real talent for 
drawing living men and putting them 





Teddie Carringtor 


/ 


Florrie ¢ arringtor 


imy ” Shipley 


yX 


SUDDEN END 


heelyn Stanton-Piggott 


Renée Savi! 





Mr. 


Miss VALENTINE CLEMOW 
LESLIE 


Me. J. Hesert 





rO A QUIET CHAT 


Miss Saran Ersxkryt 


TEARLE 
HARDMAN 


EDWARDS 


ANTHONY SHAW 


. Miss Marcery Catpicor1 


on the stage, but his very success with 
the individual is a challenge to his 
power to make their way of life mould 
or frustrate them. In fact they rise 
above it. As Major Willis (Mr. Gop- 
FREY TEARLE) says at the 
end: “The Service means 
service,” and its particular 
form in lonely garrisons is 
to bear social deprivations 
composedly; and it is a 
matter of pride because it is 
not easy to live for months 
and years on end in places 
like the island, and yet it is 
necessary for the country’s 
sake that somebody should. 
The strain becomes heavier 
than it need because inter- 
ests are so limited to gossip 
and bridge, and the gossip 
makes Lieut. Savil’s very 
attractive young wife (Miss 
SaRAH ERSKINE) very un- 
happy for a short time. It 
is the wives, notably Mrs. 
Carrington (Miss VALEN- 
TINE CLEMOW) and Mrs. 
Stanton-Piggott (Miss Mar- 
GERY CaALpIcoTT), who 
are the worst gossips, but 
that recurrent feature of 
all small societies only does 
harm when it is taken too 
much to heart. 

Mr. Goprrey TEARLE 
plays the figure of Major 
Willis, preserving his tender 
secret beneath an abrupt 
exterior, a decent lonely 
man in middle life. His acting is 
matched by Miss Saran ERSKINE 
who strikes just the right note at 
the beginning as the young and 
eager bride. She lets the island get 
on her nerves with an admirable 
artistry, so that we never feel either 
that the trouble is plainly ephem- 
eral, although we hope and are 
justified in hoping that it is, or that 
it approaches tragedy. But there is 
tragedy in the play—the tragedy ot 
a young man committing retriev- 
able errors of debt and infidelity and 
crowning them with the irretriev- 
able error of self-destruction. Mr. 
Epwarps and Miss HERVEY, as the 
Colonel's wife, prepare the tragedy 
with sure hands; and Miss May 
AGATE produces a very finished little 
cameo sketch of the widowed mother, 
observing the conventions of good 
breeding at the crisis of her grief. 

This is a careful piece of work, 
acted to yield its full value, but it 
lives too near the surface of garrison 
life, and the military tradition is 
saluted rather than understood. 


D.W. 
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“ MIRABELLE ” (VAUDEVILLE) 
The appearance of a well-known City 
financier who only thinks he is the 
largest shareholder in a certain com- 


pany and has therefore never 
bothered to find out whether or 
not he ean control its policy, is 
sufficient warning at the be- 
ginning of this play that al- 
though it is described as a 
comedy it will not draw the 
line at farce. In the subse- 
quent scenes neither the au- 
thor, Mr. Guy Petaam Bovt- 
ron, nor the producer, Mr. 
MicHAEL ORME, seems to have 
made up his mind which was to 
be the dominant convention. 
Sometimes farce holds the field, 
in spirit though never in pace, 
and sometimes the vein is one 
of straight comedy. As a result 
the slightness of the piece is 
made more apparent than is 
necessary. 

Swindling and nuptial dis- 
agreement are the two threads, 
loosely twined. Both the 
swindles and the disagreement 
belong to Mr. and Mrs. Brink- 
way (Mr. Jack MELForD and 


Miss Ints Baker), who specialise in 
simple-hearted 
gentlemen of Throgmorton Street that 
nicely-printed bits of paper represent 
industries 


persuading the 


rich slices in mines and 
which, although at the other 
end of the world, are about 


to disgorge formidable 
dividends. 
The magnate referred 


to in my opening para- 
graph is only one of many 
victims, but he is the 
first of their latest bag 
to whom a faint glimmer 
of uncertainty has pene- 
trated. Stephen Brinkway 
has seen similar glimmers 
before penetrating skulls 
of various thicknesses and 
nationalities, and instinct 
telis him the time has come 
to make for Paris on the 
next plane, leaving Clare to 
smooth ruffled tempers in 
the City and then follow 
him. Not a conspicuously 
chivalrous fellow, you will 
observe. I doubt if he had 
ever played a straight bat 
even to a soft ball. 

Nor is he single in heart. 
Instead of concentrating on 
getting out of the country 
he dallies with a lady and 
misses the plane. When it 
crashes and he is announced 


as killed he quickly leaves again to 
make the best of so eternal an alibi, 
promising to meet 
Carlo in a month. 
During these scenes one is driven to 
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Stephen Brinkway 
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Clare Brinkway 
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OF A BUCKET-SHOP 


. Mr. Jack Metrorp 


Mr. Greorrrey ScuMNER 


TO 


reflect on the absence of the C.I.D. 
and also of those journalistic ghouls 
whose arrival on the stricken spot, 
according to letters to the papers, is 
almost coincident with death. 
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Jack MEeL¥ForD 


Mrss Ints Baker 


Mr. 


Para Leaver 


one felt baulked. 

The Second Act is the best, mainly 
because it contains most of the per- 
formance of Mr. Grorrrey SuMNER 
as Captain Corrie, a clever caricature 


The last two Acts take place at 
Monte Carlo, where Stephen finds Clare 
flirting outrageously in the hope of 
teaching him a lesson. 
and particularly since she affects not to 


She succeeds, 


remember him. He is wearing 
a little synthetic roughage on 
his chin for the amusement of 
the police, but she is, after 
all, his wife, and as such he 
expects her to carry a map of 
his outlines in her head. Un- 
fortunately this is a feat well 
within the powers of a snoopy 
ferret of a man named Pottleby, 
who is staying in the same 
hotel; and in the last glimpse 
we have of the Brinkways they 
are taking flight once more. 

I was very disappointed in 
this Mr. Pottleby. He served 
to reunite the Brinkways, but 
the magnificently sinister man- 
ner and insatiable curiosity with 
which Mr. Brian OvLton en- 
dows him led me toexpect either 
a famous detective or a black- 
mailer in a really big way. 
When he just fizzled out of the 
play leaving one with the ugly 
truth that he was nothing more 
than a very curious little man, 
At least I did. 


of the “ Aw, dammit, Sir!” 
soldier whose upper lip is 
all whin. This is a well- 
trodden field of humour, it 
is true, but there is a 
freshness about Mr. Sum- 
NER’S portrait which strikes 
the imagination as_ in- 
stantly funny. The Cap- 
tain has generous impulses 
and a big cigarette-case, 
but it has a trick of jam- 
ming which can only be 
temporarily cured by a 
course of heogiia against 
the nearest piece of furni- 
ture; and his swallowing 
of a bucket-shop yarn is 
beautifully done. 


Like Mr. Pottleby, the 
play yields much less from 
good situations than it 
might havedone. Mr. Met- 
FoRD works heroically on 
too short a length of rope; 
Miss Baker contrives to 
play a conventional part 
very competently; and Mr. 
PHittip LeavER as the 
French valet is truly ex- 
cellent. Eric 
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Partners 





Loup is the crowd and fierce the 
fight, 
Grimly the couples clinch, 
It’s every inch a man to-night 
And every man an inch. 
The Brigadier is bunion-bound 
And takes the two-eyed stance, 
So plod me round and prod me 
round 
And dig me in the dance. 


The débutantes have dropped their 
bags 
And got their-muslin crushed ; 
The hostess droops, the parquet 
sags, 
The music is unhushed ; 
Upon the unsuspecting toe 
The subalterns advance, 
So haul me to and hurl me fro 
And hug me in the dance. 


The fiddles sing, the couples fling 
Their feet into the measure; 
The handsome Captain, hovering, 
Gruffly requests the pleasure ; 
His galloping is true and tried, 

His silences entrance, 
So whirl me up and down inside 
And waft me in the dance. 


The drum explodes, the cymbal 
swears, 
The saxophone has groaned, 
The tender moment on the stairs 
Is grudgingly postponed. 
Father is waiting with his frown 
And deprecating glance, 
So walk me up and talk me down 
And drag me from the dance. 











“Wen J WAS A YOUNG MAN ] Wasn't 
PERPETUALLY RUSHING ABOUT IN MOTOR- 
CARS.” 


Every Chap Knows His Own 


Tuat’s what the sailor said, referring 
to luck: every chap knows his own. It 
was a theory of his. 

This was a fat sailor I met in a café 
bar one night. I had many better 
things to do, but he held me with his 
glittering eye. He had a glittering 
blonde with him too (‘Meet the wife, 
he said), but not once did I see him 
look at her. He preferred to enlarge 


to me on his rather mystical theory of 


luck, with particular reference to a 
pair of friends of his named Horse and 
Dag. 

Horse and Dag, it appeared, were 
shipmates with whom he went ashore 
at some Eastern port. He named the 
port, but was unable to spell it when I 
dubiously inquired; it sounded to me 
something like Wang-y or H’rwangy. 
They all went ashore fairly early in 
the day, and the day was Friday the 
Thirteenth. 

Dag was superstitious and he con- 
stantly declared that no good would 
come of the expedition. Horse was 
superstitious in his own mild way all 
right, but not about thirteen; he said 
he had reason to believe that thirteen 
was rather lucky than otherwise for 
him. 

“And you?” I said to the sailor. 

“Oh, well, it was like that with me,” 
he said, tilting his hand one way and 
another. “I’m what you might call 
an easy-going Roman _ republican, 
superstitious as the handle on a mug.” 

He was quite wrong in suggesting 
that I might have called him this. | 
shouldn't have known what it meant. 
It was not the only phrase of his that 
baffled me either. 

As he went on with the story Dag 
emerged as a thin, melancholy, rather 
mean-spirited fellow “with a point at 
the top of his head,” who had seemed 
to be much shocked by Horse’s pre- 
sumption. He told Horse he was 
tempting fate talking like that: the 
number thirteen was poison for every- 
body, there was bad luck in it in the 
same way as there was juice in an apple. 
Horse quite inoffensively but ob- 
stinately said No. He wouldn't be 
convinced, the sailor declared, no more 
than a pig’s whisker. “A firm-like 
man he was, Horse.” 

Well, there they were, Horse, Dag 
and the fat sailor, walking along in 
H’rwangy on Friday the Thirteenth. 
In silence; they had ceased to argue. 
The mind of Dag, it later became 
evident, was full of atrocious plots. 

° He had a disposition like an onion. 
Dag,” the sailor said. * Presently we 


come up with a little cart painted red, 
full of them kind of little buns they 
have there—little buns, like sort of 
buns.” 

I understood him this time; his 
simile was exact. 

The cart was unattended. ‘Go on,” 
Dag said to Horse, “have a bun.” 

Horse had a bun. “He was partial 
to buns, Horse.” But these were over- 
full of some sort of mineral salt and 
the taste disconcerted him, so after 
a moment he put the bun back on 
the cart, bitten side inwards. The 
correct arranging and balancing of the 
bun on the heap (“a huge old collec- 
tion’’) took a little time; and when he 
and the fat sailor, who had been help- 
ing him, turned round, there was a 
native policeman “staggering” to- 
wards them. No sign of Dag. Dag had 
disappeared “like a piece of wall- 
paper.” 

The policeman tried to arrest Horse 
and a fight instantly began. I heard 
details of every blow. “Sock, sock,” 
said the sailor with animation, bringing 
round a right and left hook and jarring 
the glasses; ‘‘and then I come in, sock, 
sock, biff, biff ; sock——” 

Hey!” said the blonde. It was the 
only word I heard her speak, and he 
took no notice of it. She shifted her 
glass sullenly. 

Every circumstance of that fight 
was vivid in the sailor’s mind; his 
description of it, whether remembered 
or imagined, was full of detail, and 
boring in the extreme. He interrupted 
it once to explain: ‘See what it was? 
Dag had sneaked round and dug up a 
cop and showed him Horse and me 
meddling with them little buns. That 
was Dag’s idea, to get Horse arrested, 
to make something unlucky happen to 
him and show him the thirteenth was 
unlucky. Sort of thing Dag would 
think of, that was—nasty. He could 
never abide not being right. Principles, 
he called it. He had principles like 
people have boils.” 

The fight ended with the police- 
man’s being laid out “cold as a toe- 
cap.” They left him lying by the cart 
and spent about twenty minutes look- 
ing in the vicinity for Dag, whom they 
could not find. There were many 
corners; they went round all of them 
and saw quite a number of people but 
could not speak enough of the language 
to make their difficulty understood, 

At last, without meaning to, they 
came upon the cart again. The police- 
man had gone, but the cart’s owner was 
there, beaming. He trotted up to them 
—a little feller with a face like an 
ant’’—and with every sign of approval 
pressed into Horse’s hand a bun and a 
small lump of rock which proved to 
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“How ever DID YOU GUESS, DARLING? ™ 


THE CAR’S SMASHED UP, THE BABY 'S SWALLOWED SOMETHING AND THE HOUSE IS ON FIRE.” 








be some kind of semi-precious stone. 
Horse wasstupefied. ‘The chapseemed 
to think we had done him some good 
turn,” said the sailor. “Never found 
out what it was. And Dag was in the 
clink.” 

“Dag was in the clink!” 

“Yes. We found out afterwards 
when they got him out that the cop 
had come to and got some more cops 
and arrested him, because Dag was the 
only one of us he could find. So there 
you are. It’s like I say. Every chap’s 
got his own luck, and he knows what 
it is, and he can’t change it no more 
than a piece of cochineal. It’s what 
you might call striped both ways.” 

He was wrong again. R. M. 








Coiffure 





December .—Miss Fitzwinterloo comes 
in for an hour to take dictation. She 
is a young blonde, with curls She tells 
me that Fitzwinterloo is an old Dutch 
name—very, very old. 





Mid-January.—Miss F. is not a mere 
blonde with curls any longer. She has 
a bun of pure gold and shows her ears. 
Are we going back to the fashions of 
the ’eighties? Evidently we are. I 
must part my hair in the middle and 
do what I can about a bun, though 
not, unfortunately, of pure gold. 

Early February.—Miss F.’s ears have 
gone again. She is wearing a rakish bob 
and has no curls and no bun, but a large 
loose wave. The ‘eighties no longer in 
favour, and I shall have to revert to a 
side-parting. 

St. Valentine’s Day.—One of Miss 
F.’s ears has come back, but not the 
other. She has a mass of tight curls on 
the left side, and a reddish glint and a 
loose wave on the right. I cannot keep 
up with her, but undeniably curls must 
be fashionable. I must buy curling- 
pins. 

The Ides of March.—She has a halo 
of two smooth sausages on the very top 
of her skull. All the rest of her hair is 
now quite straight. I can manage this 
easily, except for the two sausages. 


April (but not the Ist)—She has a 
fringe. I don’t like it. She looked 
better before. I shall do nothing 
about a fringe. 

Easter.—Miss F. apparently doesn’t 
like the fringe either, as it has been 
swept away again and she has a side- 
parting, a curl like a question-mark 
over one eyebrow, and a twist at the 
nape of the neck. She has discouraged 
me very deeply. It is all too elaborate 
and I can do nothing. What will 
happen in the merrie month of May? 

The Merrie Month of May is here, 
and Miss F. has very long ash-coloured 
waves curling on her shoulders at the 
tips. She continually flings them back 
with a toss of the head. Even if I could 
achieve long ash-coloured waves curling 
at the tips I could not do this. I have 
not the time. 

I can no longer attempt to keep up 
with Miss F. and the fashions. 

There is only one thing left that L 
can do. 

I can make her type out this article. 

E. M.D. 
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Our Maternal Treasury 


I see that a company of eight-hun- 
dred policemen are now being trained 
in order, in April, to begin the bene- 
ficent work of inculcating good man- 
ners among motorists. In the more 
precise language of The Times, “the 
reason for the formation of the new 
force is the desire of the authorities 
that men with exceptional qualifica- 
tions shall be used on the roads to 
remind all road users of the need of 
mutual consideration.” The full cost 
is to be borne by the Treasury; 
although it is not, I take it, the 
Treasury's money so much as ours. 

But what a commentary on this little 
isle, this England, this precious stone 
set in a silver sea, and all the rest of 
it, that there should be need for such 
instruction and that eight hundred 
special policemen have to be detailed 
to impart it! There was a time when 








manners were taught in our childhood 
by parents and schoolmasters. Is it 
possible that these sources have dried 
up and that tuition cannot begin until 
after a car has been acquired? A bitter 
thought, especially when one realises 
the belatedness of the lessons. 

A further quotation tells us that the 
increase of prosecutions is not the 
purpose of the campaign; but even 
though the “friendly spirit’ of the 
counsel offered is maintained, I do not 
see how a certain amount of punition 
can be avoided. Or is the selfish over- 
eager driver, known to us all, who cuts 
in on a blind bend, thus endangering 
many lives beside his own, to be merely 
admonished with a ‘Tut, tut, Sir, you 
oughtn’t to have done that’’? Is the 
driver who without warning pulls up 
suddenly to admire the view and is run 
into by the unsuspecting car that 
follows, to be told laughingly, “Well, 
of course, if you don’t give the signal! 
But never mind; be a better boy in 
future’? And is the owner of the 


following car with a smashed bonnet 
expected to join in the camaraderie 
and receive no compensation ? 

It is amusing to note the programme 
of the initial efforts of these kindly 
preceptors. As a start, in addition to 
the Metropolitan Area, they will super- 
vise and, it is to be hoped, correct the 
manners of Lancashire, Cheshire, Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, Salford and Essex. 
These, we must therefore suppose, are 
the worst districts; and they must 
be pretty bad, considering that in 
Sussex and Surrey, at the prescribed 
speed of thirty miles in built-up areas, 
we are constantly being passed and 
other defectives can occur. 

It would be assuring to know if, in 
addition to the formation of this band 
of Bayards, other measures are being 
taken to safeguard the amenities of the 
road. Are school authorities being re- 
minded that to begin with the young is 
a good thing? The principal offence 
seems to be trying to get there first. 
Are boys and girls being warned against 
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such an ambition? Is it ever mentioned 
in class that drivers should give warn- 
ings of their intention to turn or stop? 
Are there lessons on mirrors and the 
value of placing them so that they 
reflect what is behind? I notice to-day, 
chiefly in the Metropolitan Area, many 
vans with mirrors that have been 
rendered useless by overlapping bodies. 
Will these be detected by any of the 
eight-hundred ? 

But, I repeat, no matter how vigilant 
may be our new monitors, it is the 
school curriculum that should be taken 
in hand. “My dear children” —(has 


any teacher been urged to say this ?)— 
‘most of you, in course of time, will own 
bicycles. Are those of you who already 
own them careful never to ride three 
abreast, especially at night? Are you 
careful not to let your reflector at 
the back get dull or covered up’? Of 
course you now entertain the hostile 
attitude to motorists which pedestrians 
have to both of you; but will you, 
when you also become a motorist, hate 
both cyclists and pedestrians, or will 
you try to behave’? And, finally, 
my dear children, will you promise 
always to put out your hand when it 


is necessary and never when it is not 
—such as when a car is coming up to 
pass, and all that you need do is to 
deflect to the left? And will you 
always hoot before turnings? Will 
you’ Good.” 

It seems to me that if boys and girls 
were instructed in this way—or had 
been instructed in this way—there 
would be less need, or even no need, 
for the ministrations of the eight-hun- 
dred at all; and they might be pro- 
tecting our homes. 

But what an awful county Lan- 
cashire must be! E. V. L. 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Drang Nach Osten 


Brrore the World War the phrase “Drang nach Osten” 
was familiar to newspaper readers everywhere. It was a 
popular way of expressing the ceaseless endeavour of the 
German race throughout a thousand years to extend itself 
eastwards and south-eastwards in the hope of creating a 
German Reich stretching from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf. 
To-day Germany Pushes South-East (HURST AND BLACKETT, 
7/6) again in a renewed and still more determined attempt 
to achieve its ancient aim. H1rLEr’s expansionist policy is 
only that of the former Kaiser and his Pan-German 
advisers written in bolder letters and supported by even 
greater armaments. At a time when HITLER and Scuvscu- 
niaG have been conferring at Berchtesgaden it is well to 
remember that the first indispensable step towards the ful- 
filment of HrrLer’s dream of a greater Germany is to make 
of Austria what the leading pre-War exponent of Pan- 
Germanism, LaGaRDE, declared it must be—‘‘a German 
colony.” How tirelessly and successfully Nazi agents are 
working in Central and South-Eastern Europe to prepare 
the way for the coming of the Third Reich, Dr. Gernarp 
SCHACHER reveals convincingly and alarmingly in his clear- 
sighted and able account of their economic and political 
activities. A book for the times. 


Little Burney 
In Be Loved No More (ALLEN aNd Unwin, 10/6) you have 
an enjoyable book about the already over-biographed 
FANNY Burney. Mr. Arraur Brernon Tovrre.ior is 
interested in the eighteenth century and likes it—meaning 


of course the sprightly manners of its leisured classes, 
And in chronicling Fanny’s chequered career of eight-and- 
eighty years he exhibits a kindred leisureliness and spright- 
liness. Occasionally, like the century itself, he overdoes 
the light touch in the presence of grave unhappiness; and 
his serio-comic treatment of the death of Dr. JoHNson, 
like his paraphrase of the Doctor’s delightful account of 
Kir Smart, are tiresome exceptions to a gallant and sym- 
pathetic narrative. Gallantry and sympathy, however, 
predominate; and with them a highly personal attitude 
towards a large and familiar cast. The Burney family 
antecedents, Fanny’s Rose-and-the-Ring experiences at 
Court, and the pathetic struggles of her belated marriage 
to the valiant and penniless General D’ARBLAY are even 
better handled than the well-known JOHNSON scenes. A 
kindly plea for the much-maligned Mrs. THRALE turned 
Piozzi is as notable as it is weleome, even though she is 
stigmatised in the author’s not unpleasing American idiom 
as “‘an outright moonling.” 


The Dangerous Age 


It is Blackledge this time, not Blackport, that Mr. J. L. 
Hopson selects as the scene of his new novel, Mr. Arkwright’s 
Marriage (GoLLANCZ, 7/6). Blackledge is in Lancashire of 
course, but a smaller town—little more than an overgrown 
village—yet it shelters Richard Arkwright, who had inherited 
a love of music from his mother and from his father a 
certain amount of toughness in some directions and a thirst 
for romance in others, which led him suddenly to persuade 
his friend and fellow-fiddler, Joe Bates, to accompany him 
on a cruise to Madeira. Now Dick Arkwright had attained 
the dangerous age of fifty-eight and had a hundred thousand 
pounds in the bank. “I shall have to watch you,” said his 
prescient friend, “or you'll be clogging again’’—a Black- 
ledge phrase betokening marriage. And Joe was right, for 
there happened to be a charming Irish widow aboard the 
Duchess of Normandy, one Kitty Donovan. How the gallant 
Dick proposed to her on a sliding toboggan at Funchal, 
how he stopped a battle between the Portuguese troops 
and a body of rebels (and got no thanks for it from either 
side), how he brought Kitty home to Blackledge in triumph 
and actually married her, and how finally his romance 
terminated, readers will do well to discover for themselves. 
Mr. Hopson shows that he can handle the Irish brogue no 
less convincingly than the dialect of his native Lancashire, 
and his sense of character is as acute as ever. He still 
obstinately refuses to give us a happy ending. Perhaps 
this time he is in the right, for Mr. Arkwright’s second 
marriage could hardly have been a success in real life. 
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Conversational Commentary 


Sir ARNOLD Wmison is a busy man. 
Attendance in Parliament is but one 
of his activities. Yet he has found 
time to keep a diary and from his 
entries therein during the last two 
years, to make a book which he has 
called Thoughts and Talks (LONGMANS, 
12/6). On the whole the thoughts, 
which are mainly his own, are less 
valuable than the talks, which are 
largely the words of others. His tale 
of days spent in Ireland and Germany 
and Spain is interesting, but what he 
has to say of public events—and par- 
ticularly those royal events of which 
his period is so full—is rather trite 
in substance and not very original in 
comment. He has, however, the knack 
of getting into intimate conversation 
with the man in the street, or more 
often in the third-class railway -carriage, 
and his faithful report of the admissions 
and opinions of engineers and seamen 
and farm-hands is worth the considera- 
tion not only of politicians but of all 
who are trying to find a private solu- 
tion of public problems. Sir ARNOLD'S 
own opinions, Disraelian in general 
complexion, are definite but open to 
modification. His dislikes include chain- 
stores, sanctions and English railway- 
station refreshment-rooms. He is evi- 
dently more at home in the present 
than the past, for he thinks that the 
Biack Prince became Kina Epwarp 
[V., that Prrr, more than three years 
in his grave, was responsible for the 
fiasco of Walcheren (six, not three, 
years before Waterloo), and that a 
famous couplet of GoLpsmiru’s, which 
he misquotes, was written by Pope. 


The Baroness Walks 


It is possible that Miss K. L. 
Murray embarked on her portrait of 
WakREN Hastinos’ wife primarily to 
exploit for her own satisfaction and 
ours her delectable knowledge of the 
Anglo-Indian society of the period. 
This at any rate—the Madras and Cal- 
cutta “where woman goes to mart the 
same as mangoes”’—is the most inter- 
esting aspect of Beloved Marian (Jar- 
ROLDS, 12/6), whose heroine, if she were 
not actually the subject, as MACAULAY 
suggested, of a cash transaction between 
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{ Bolts into his bedroom, locks the door, and writes to the “ Atheneum ” next day. 


Charles Keene, February 28th, 1880. 








the Governor of Bengal and the un- 
assuming Baron IMHorr, was admittedly handed over by a 
“bewildered” husband to the only man who could keep her 
sumptuously in the limelight she craved. There is little 
to be said for Marian, but Miss Murray has said it in- 
gratiatingly. Hastinas’ second wife undoubtedly lived in 
the surge and backwash of a great man’s wave; but her part 
in the momentous affairs of India and the subsequent 
English trial seems to have been mainly confined to acquiring 
diamonds in the good days and selling them during the bad. 


Her ghost still haunts 7, Hastings Street, Calcutta; but 
whether, as Horace WALPOLE put it, “with a husband in 
each hand” is not known. 


Promise Unfulfilled 


Mr. Cepric BELFRAGE has lived in and taken notes of a 
small village in the U.S.A. which has now rather grown to 
childhood. Promised Land (GOLLANCZ, 8/6) is a book about 
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Hollywood from 1857 (when a few settlers thought they 
had found a new Eden) to 1937 (when their ruined descend: 
ante discuss “a right cause fought for in a wrong way ). 
The publishers describe it as a novel “with a great deal of 
fact,” and it reads as though a great many first-hand 
Beverly Hills confessions have slipped in. There are 
extracts from newspaper reports of scandals (some refer 
to actual people) which could never have been published 
in England. Certain words used would be censored on the 
stage and some of the accounts of the private thoughts and 
deeds of both sexes make ugly reading. Yet in spite of 
crudities the book makes a certain contribution to history 
and shows signs of having been written in rage (tempered 
with humour and irony) against the awindling of simple 
people and the price paid by those who “break into films 
All the characters are bril- 

liantly drawn and some de- 

serve to be remembered. 


“I'll Take the High 
Road...” 


‘Women must try to do 
things as men have tried 
When they fail their failure 
must be but a challenge to 
others This from one of 
Ametia EaRHART’S letters to Ae, 
her husband, She and Frep Y 
Noonan, her expert navigator, 
died on almost the last section 


of a flight round the world % ‘| 


and her husband, in Last Flight : 
(HaRkarP, 9 -), reproduces her , 
own story from her first flying \ 


lessons to the gallant end. She 
had intense pride in her sex 
and wished to do all that men 
have done, and more. That is 
not a bit unusual in these days 
vet the anxiety about and the 
resultant grief overan attempt 
such as hers were far deeper 
than they would have been had 
she been of the other sex. The 
disaster will never be explained 
Her engines had never given trouble; her companion was a 
first-class sea-pilot, But she never found Howland Island, 
that small dot on the South Pacific chart Perhaps visibility 
failed and they could take no sights; perhaps the strong 
and healthy Noonan fell ill, One cannot guess. The 
personal reminiscences are written gaily, naturally and with 
just the right modesty. A book to read but one that—— well 
we have all read Captain Scorr's last Diary. 
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Very Hard Cases 
When Aatherine Kingston was being tried for the murder 
of her rich and pestilential husband in Dead Man Control 
(HeINEMANN, 7/6), Miss Henen Rewty mentions that the 
prosecuting counsel was helped by a model of the dead man’s 
study, but she provides no such assistance for those who 
follow Inspector McKee in his latest fight for justice. This 
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however, is the only serious defect in a tale that is cleverly 
planned and ably told. Things looked almost hopeless for 
Katherine, and American Society was agog and gloating when 
McKee, with “a gaze as probing as a scalpel,” arrived from a 
holiday in England and at once began to believe in her inno- 
cence. How McKee, struggling against heavy odds, “ probed” 
his way to victory makes an excellent detective story, 


P. G. v. Bart. 


Any reviewer would be a fool who announced without 
reservation that Mr. P. G. Wopernovuse had broken fresh 
ground, for the list of his works now stretches exactly from 
Mr. Punch’s front-door in Bouverie Street to what is left 
of the moat at Blandings Castle, and there is always the 

lurking chance that an earlier 

opus may have escaped atten 

tion and include the cast and 

background which strike as 

I new; but, allowing for this 

|| Summer Moonshine (Henpent 
JENKINS, 7/6) would appear to 
furrow soil as yet untouched 

If by human toe, And it may 
2 be observed at once that, as 
compared with the cost of a 





RARLY Cerrina TOM 





Y 
es return day-ticket to Bulfing 
4) Wierd) ton-on-Sea, or a foot of salami 
AS er or a bit of one of the arms of 
h\ | & seat at a film premiére or 
any of the other things which 


will readily absorb seven-and 
six, the book is worth every 
wnny of the money, It would 
- abusing a sacred trust to 
say more about its contents 
than that they concern goings 
on at a country house of 
revolting design belonging 
with a horsewhip, to a purple 
baronet who takes in paying 
guests, amongst whom some 
are charming, some born only 
cont, Faxp.” to stir derision, and some 

frankly scum. Mr. Woopr 

HOUSE is not everyone's cupol 
tea, but his admirers will welcome this book with open arms 








Strange Weapons 

Mr. ELLeRY Queen, during his investigating excursion 
into the Californian film-world, must have found it easy 
to spot the murderer in The Devil to Pay (QoLLANcz, 7/6); 
but the genius peculiar to QukEN had to be brought into 
play before the criminal’s method of attack could be dis 
covered and explained. Free from paternal interference and 
With no necessity to be miraculously clever, Mr. QuEEN, 
whether as detective or author, adds to his successes with 
this yarn, The captious might conceivably assert that no 
inspector of police was ever as beetle-headed as Glicke and 
that quixotry in more than one instance was carried to 
excess, but the main structure of the tale is soundly built 
and remains undisturbed by trivial fault-tinding. 
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Charivaria 


AccorRDING to an eminent 
psychologist, Londoners are on the 
average happier, more contented 
and more optimistic than their 
North-country cousins, Some of 
them, in fact, still believe that the 
Arsenal will win the Cup, 


oe 22 


Why Eden Resigned 


“Mr, Chamberlain had a long talk 
with Count Gandhi, the Italian Ambaas 
ador, yeaterday.”-——Belfast Paper. 


e:2 8 


“Finance is entering the Church,” says Dr. Herman C, 
Werner, Clergymen are wondering if it will ever get as 
far as the collection-plate, 


TR 


“Any kind of accommodation in or near the recognised 
centre of the London special. 


i .\ ist is taxed to overflowing,” 

hy Ar \e says a writer, Even the 
\g LY 4 yarrets of Wimpole Street ! 
a 


() 


>, 


~*~ * * 


“You Britishers expect 
such a lot of your climate,” 
says a foreign visitor. Yos, 
and get it too, 


x * * 


A prison reformer declares 
that our convict establish- 
ments are still far from per- 
fect. This bears out the report that many old lags are 
threatening to go straight if things do not improve. 





x * * 


“ Bankruptcy official dragged away from telephone during 
a fracas in store and threatened with lynching,” runs an item 
in a Mexican paper, After which they 
tidied up the store and hung up the ty ‘ 
receiver, ° e 
x* * * 


“Sir John Simon, in rising to anawer 
Foreign Office questions, waa met with 
boots from the Opposition benches.” 

Scots Paper. 


He gave them socks, in reply, 


* * * 


The name of a dog entered in a 
recent show was Plum Jelly. Ap- 
propriately enough it was a Red 
Setter. 


VOL, CXCIv 








A machine has been invented 
that doea the work of ten men. 
Unfortunately, however, we are 
not one of the ten. 


x** * 


was charged with having been 
under the influence of drink to such an 
extent as to be incapable of having 
proper control of & motor-car six con- 
stables, a sergeant, an inapector, and the 
police surgeon,” —Poliee Court Report. 
Heaven help us; we couldn't con- 
trol them sober. 


* * * 


“Don't take any notice of what your neighbour says over 
the fence about what you should do in the garden,” says 
® correspondent. But suppose it happens to be Mr 
Mippieron | 

Re 


“There were fifty-nine thousand fewer men in the 
Merchant Navy in 1936 than 
in 1011,” stated Sir THoomas 
Inskir recently. It was not 
possible, of course, to give 
their names, 


e829 


“ Blue will be ‘correct’ this 
spring,” says the editor of 
a journal which deals with 
men’s clothes. So there'll be 
quite a flutter in the police. 
cotes, 


~*~ * * 





A woman correspondent 
writes: “All T have to say to my husband is, ‘Are you going 
to mow the lawn or aren't you!'’’ And then he either does 
or doesn't, of course, 

x * * 


A naturalist says rooks are building their nests much 
earlier this year. And not without cawas, we might add. 


* * * 


Suitable Hymns for All Occasions 

“Lincoln's Inn Chapel (open to the 
yublic),—11.15, M.P., T.D. (Brewer in 
hs flat), A., ‘How dear are Thy coun 
sole,’ "Daily Telegraph. 


x * * 


“ As soon as the price of corn be- 
comes normal again the backyard 
her will come back into its own,” 
declares a writer of poultry notes, 
Meanwhile, no doubt, it will con- 
tinue to scratch in the one next-door. 


ASS earache ah ethics tetas 
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An Ode (or Hymn) 


(which the author sincerely hopes will please all parties alike) 


—_— 


O Spmit of Sweet Compromise 

By which the Eternal Heavens are Strong, 
Enabling men with Steadfast Eyes 

To steer the course ‘twixt Right and Wrong. 


Sister of Savoir Faire and Tact, 

Cousin of Country Church Bell Chimes, 
Friend of the Conclave and the Pact 

And Soul of Leaders in The Times, 


On Reason's Throne securely perched, 
Far from the gaze of common men, 
Mother of Avenues well-searched 
And Formulas outside our ken, 


Humble to suffer Slights and Blows 

So that we reach Ordainéd Ends, 
Keen to propitiate our Foes 

And not too largely trust our Friends, 


Who bidst our False Ideals hence 
And pointest out that Guiding Star— 
The Sound Commercial Business Sense 
Which makes us Britons what we are, 


Nothing but Thou—or naught save You 
Constrains us as we lift our hats 

To each Sublimely Altering View 
Of Statesmen and of Diplomats; 


Nothing but you can oil the flood 
Of International Disputes 

Nor render sweet the Daubs of Mud 
Licked from a Stout Dictator’s Boots, 


Shutting your Eyes to Certain Things 
There is no hand you will not shake, 

You Hover with your Shining Wings 
Over the Mediterranean Lake: 


Did Orpheus when he tuned his lyre 
And told the Tufted Trees to Dance 

And Savage Brutes to Bate their Ire 
Expect conditions in advance ? 


He trusted to his Simple Psalm 
To make all Enmities forgot 

And Ravening Wolves and Cats be calm, 
And did they bite him? They did not. 


They purred, they fawned. Bemused, beguiled 
And drugged by his Melodious Plea, 

They laid them down. Cecilia smiled 
To watch the Rustic Harmony. 


A Time might Come (the bard supposed), 
Relations hour by hour improved, 

When all the Creatures, having dozed, 
Would wake to find their Claws removed. 


O Spirit—as I sang before— 
Of Compromise, what could we do 
If Justice or if Faith meant more 
Than resting all our hopes on you? 


Evoer. 


~ 


Proceedings of the Sycamore Club 


A Quiet Game of Snooker 


We were having a four at Volunteer Snooker, Arthur 
Proudley and Peters and old Fawcett and I, which means 
that we must have been meeting at Summers’ place that 
evening, because the table is his. It isn’t an absolutely 
first-rate table—Peters says that Summers got it cheap 
off a seaside hotel; he says the guests had refused to sleep 
on it any more, it was so lumpy—but once you've got the 
hang of it it really does very well. The top cushion might 
be better, but then again it might be worse, as you can easily 
see by trying the bottom one. And the pockets are first-class, 
The netting’s worn through, so you can pick your ball 
straight off the floor without any of that tiresome clawing 
about in a narrow aperture. 

Fawcett and I were leading, with most of the reds gone 
and Peters in a flaming temper over a misunderstanding 
about the black earlier on. Peters in a temper is worth 
twenty points to any side except his own, so we were 
sitting pretty. 

“You're on the blue, partner,” I said. 

It wasn’t a difficult shot. Blue and the cue ball were in a 
dead straight line on the middle pocket, so all Fawcett 
had to do was to push blue about 15° over to the right and 
allow the natural slope of the table to run it in. He shaped 
beautifully at it and we were five more to the good. 

‘Musso.ini wants Malta,” said Maynall, strolling in at 
that moment and helping Fawcett to spot the blue. 

I don’t know whether I’ve mentioned Maynall before— 
probably not, because he’s a little sandy man with pince-nez 
who doesn’t turn up very often. Not that I’ve anything 
against sandy men. Arthur Proudley is sandy, or sandyish, 
and he’s an excellent fellow, bar a slight tendency to be 
officious. He’s a good golfer too. But the thing about 
Maynall is he’s cracked about Foreign Politics. We think 
very little of Foreign Politics up at the Syeamore—it’s all 
one to us whether the Suez Canal is open or shut—but 
Maynall can get worked up over a much smaller thing 
than that. And here he was handing out this stuff about 
MUSSOLINI wanting Malta. 

“It’s no good looking for it here,” said Peters sharply, 
ignoring the red which Fawcett had just missed and 
serutinising an impossible pink from every angle. “I 
think that'll just go, partner.” 

Arthur Proudley raised his eyebrows and said nothing. 
It was clear that he thought it just wouldn't. 

It didn’t. Horace Lixprum at the top of his form and 
with the luck in his favour might have pulled it off. But 
then Horace Linprum would have been playing at 
Thurston’s, where the tables are reported to be flat and the 
cues of an unheard-of straightness. Nor would LinpruM 
have been troubled at the very moment of impact by a high 
clear voice asking querulously, “Why truckle to these 
dictators ?”’ 

To say that Peters missed the pink might give the mis- 
leading impression that he ever looked like hitting it. It 
would be truer to say that he almost missed the white as 
well. It would have been better, as things turned out, if 
he had. One of the finest miscues ever seen at the Sycamore 
sent white off on a journey which though brief was not 
uneventful. It hit the side-cushion with surprising force. 
fled like an arrow of doom between two startled reds, 
rebounded again on to black and thence, rising with ease 
and certainty into the air, passed beyond the perimeter 
and fell with a crash into the fireplace, where it subsided 
comfortably into two pieces. We watched it with bated 
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Still for ever, fare thee well!” 
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“WELL, WHAT WITH FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 4D MY WEDDING NEXT MONTH, I HAVEN’ HUNTED FOR WEEKS.” 








breath, half expecting to see it rise again Phcenix-like from 
the ashes. 

“Seven away,” said Arthur Proudley, to break the awk- 
ward silence. 

Peters flicked the tip of his cue off the table and took a 
deep breath. He seemed to be about to make a statement. 

“Pity about that white,” said old Fawcett quickly. 
“Still, I suppose we can go on with the billiards one.” 

“That was the billiards one,” I said. 

“Then what's happened to the snooker white?” 

“Perhaps it was thrown at the head of some blithering 
idiot who kept asking asinine questions just when people 
were going to play their shots,” suggested Peters. 

“My question was perfectly sensible,” said Maynall, 
wounded. 

There was no holding Peters after that. He had something 
to say to Maynall and nothing was going to stop him saying 
it. It wasn’t mere vulgar abuse. It was more in the nature 
of an essay or thesis, an examination into the possible base- 
ness of the human soul, its varieties and ramifications of 
bestiality, and a clear demonstration of the reasons for 
thinking that the ultimate pit of uncleanness had been 
plumbed by Maynall. There were various kinds and degrees 
of Abominable Nuisances, he pointed out. There were 
bridge-fiends and sherry-parties and bad drains and people 
who breathed down your neck at cinemas, not to mention 
influenza and tangerine-eaters and palpable Martyrs to 
Indigestion, and for each of these plagues a suitable degree 
of loathing was reserved by the human race. But pre- 
eminent and unchallenged among Nuisances must be 
placed, had indeed been so placed by the general consensus 


of mankind, those who talked politics after dinner and those 
who addressed remarks to snooker-players when they were 
in the act of potting an important and perfectly possible 
pink. 

“Well——?'” began Arthur Proudley at this point. 

A perfectly possible pink. It followed, reasoned Peters, 
that when these two supreme abominations were found 
conjoined in the person of one man—a man who would not 
hesitate to invoke the name of Mussor11, or Signor GAYDA 
for that matter, at a time when the cue was actually 
travelling through the air, a time moreover when six 
points for or against were of the utmost, the most vital 
importance 

“Red was over the pocket, you know,” put in Arthur 
Proudley. 

—it followed that such a man was of all Abominable 
Nuisances the most abandoned and intolerable known to 
history. Probably the best thing to do with the creature, 
Peters thought, would be to stuff him to the brim with the 
rubbish he was always reading in the Sunday papers and 
fire him out of the biggest cannon on his b-blithering 
epee That, said Peters, was what he would do with 
1im. 


“It’s only a game,” said Maynall soothingly. 





H. F. E. 








“It was in Prince Edward Island that the accident to the car 
occurred, when we skidded in the greasy mud during a down- 
pour and turned turtle. We were glad to have Mr. A with us 
on that occasion.”-——Eztract from Bible Society Secretary’s Report. 


Why? Did he turn a particularly lovely turtle? 
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Advancing the Arts 





Report or: M. Mangle 
Rank: Detective 


RexativE T0: Daily Press. 
tional Disclosures re Self 


Smr,—In accordance with instructns. 
recd. from yourself to report re above, 
I respectfully report as follows. 

At 9 a.m. 5th Inst. Probationary 
Detective Smith.P. said to me, Do you 
know anything abt. Neo Vortical 
Surrealism, & I immediately replied, 
There is no such offence unless it comes 
under the Road Transport Lighting 
Act 1927. He then said, It is not that 
sort of thing, it is a kind of moral or 
spiritual crime & they are having an 
exhibition of same at the Town Hall, & 
it is 1/- to go in, & someone done a 
job there last night & pinched all the 
takings. The Old Man has told it off 
to you & me, he said to make a proper 
plan ete of Locus Delictum. 

I then perused Crime Report, Sir, & 
after obtaining Order for car, also 
satchel containing red ink & paper for 
plan etc, I immediately proceeded in 
company with Prob.Det.Smith.P. to 
Police Garage & found Sgt Pork in 
charge. He said, You are not going to 
get any car, & I replied, We have got 
a properly signed Order produced here- 
with. He then said, It dont matter to 
me if you have got dandruff, because 
there is only 1 car in, & that has got 
to take the Old Mans Missus out shop- 
ping. We keep on having trouble with 
this Sgt over cars, 


Sensa- 


We then proceeded to Town Hall by 
tram, Sir, & there were a lot of things 
something like pictures on the walls. 
We then saw Artist-in-Charge who is a 
small, stout, unshaven man, also red 
handkerchief around his neck. I said, 
Excuse me, I wish to make inquiries 
from Police Hdqrs re breaking, enter- 
ing and stg. money last night. He said, 
Delve good man, seek far & wide re 
same, or words to that effect. He then 
run away, & Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, 
I wonder if he has got any little 
brothers & sisters at home. I replied, 
Our inquiries do not take in details 
mentioned. 

We then measured up hall where 
exhibition was, but was not able to 
proceed very quickly as Prob.Det. 
Smith.P. complained that pictures 
made his head go round, but we sub- 
sequently completed plan in red ink, 
dimensions in black. I then said, We 
will now do elevation, & proceeded to 
window where alleged offender allegedly 
effected entrance. 

I have to report, Sir, that contrary 
to proper procedure, Borough Council 
carpenter was already repairing win- 
dow, he was sitting on plank between 
2 ladders. I said to him, You will have 
to come down off same, how can we make 
inquiries re bkg, etg, & stg., if you go & 
spoil evidence. He said, I got to do my 
work, & I said, I got to do my work 
also, so you come off such window. He 
said, I do not wish you to speak to me, 
we was all very nice & comfortable 
before you came pushing & pulling 
everything abt. I immediately replied, 
Very good, I see you are a very excit- 
able man, so there is no use talking. 
We then proceeded up ladders & sat 











“TI WAS JUST SAYING, DARLING, THAT I see CLARK 
GABLE 18 ON TO-NIGHT.” 


on each side of nter. Prob.Det. 
Smith.P. then said to him, Avaunt 
clod, & I said, Do not take any notice 
of him, but write down everything he 
says in your. notebook. 

I then began to measure up window 
for elevation, Sir, but said carpenter 
kept on hammering nails ete. I im- 
mediately said, This is all right this is 
isnt it, & he said, I got to do my work, 
& Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, I have 
that down, & whatever you say is liable 
to be used against you at the trial, you 
will get abt. 20 yrs. for this. I im- 
mediately instructed him to keep a 
sharp look-out for fingerprints. 

Upon making further inquiries at 
window-frame, Sir, I found some good 
prints but was unable to say whether 
they was carpenters or alleged offenders. 
I then said, We will take such window- 
frame to Hdqrs for examination by 
experts, & I then proceeded to remove 
same. Carpenter then said, We shall 
see what the Mayor has got to say abt. 
this, & Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, We 
shall have to take your prints my man 
for comparison & we shall see what the 
New York & Chicago Police have got to 
say. He then became very obstreper- 
ous, Sir, & Artist-in-Charge came across 
for interview. He said, Good men, 
must there be strife, & carpenter said, 
I got to do my work. I replied, I got 
to do my work also, and Prob.Det. 
Smith.P. said, It is work, work, work, 
alway. I immediately said, You be 
quiet. 

In view of carpenters behaviour, Sir, 
I said to him, Kindly step down, & 
Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, Kindly take 
your glue pot with you, but he further 
declined all liaison with Police, & I 
then said, Very good, you will have to 
come along with me because I will not 
abide such obstruction. I then took 
offender into custody & he was later 
cautioned by Magistrates. Unfortu- 
nately, Sir, whilst effecting arrest we 
fell off plank & completely ruined plans 
etc which glue pot fell upside down on, 
but as Artist-in-Charge was under- 
neath we was not severely injured. 
When he recovered consciousness I said 
to him, I shall have to ask you to 
have a look at this paper I have been 
working on because I shall require you 
to give evidence re same. He then said, 
Is that your work great man, & I 
replied, Certainly. He then took it & 
ran away with it. 

I seen by the papers next day, Sir, 
that I had been awarded Ist Prize 
by Neo Vortical Surrealist Society 
for composition entitled Shy Violets, 
Nocturne in Scarlet & Glue. I now 
respectfully ask, Sir, if I could go on 
annual leave to-morrow until such 
times as papers drop subject. 
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Mr. Mafferty Saves Ceylon 


“Ir’s a sad pity,” said Mr. Mafferty, 
“you must have politics at all in a 
beautiful island the like of this one. 
Politics an’ palm-trees an’ coconuts 
an’ Committees is a misfit surely, an’ 
contrary to the course of Nature. 
There was two of everything in the 
Garden of Eden, but never a word of a 
Committee or a Council or a Constitu- 
tion. An’ that’s the worst thing you 
can say against ApaM, that he ate the 
forbidden fruit an’ let loose politics 
upon the tropics. 

“An’ it’s the wonder of the world 
to see me gentle friends the Sinhalese 
with their hearts set on sittin’ in 
Parliaments an’ yovernin’ the country 
an’ all. For it’s like meself they are 
in the general way: they don’t insist on 
unnecessary exertion; they don’t wor- 
ship work the way the English do. It’s 
contented enough they are to be catch- 
in’ their fish an’ sailin’ their boats an’ 
growin’ a little rice an’ cookin’ a great 
curry an’ sittin’ in the shade an’ makin’ 
somethin’ with their hands, which is 
all very fine occupations after me own 
heart also. 


“But they don’t understand the 
great glory an’ honour of workin’ for a 
Limited Liability Company; they’ve 
a barbarous incomprehension of ex- 

an’ dividends an’ six-days-shalt- 
thou-labour. You may cajole ’em onto a 
tea plantation, an’ maybe for two days 
they ’ll be workin’ at the tea. But after 
that why wouldn't they go back to their 
own fine village an’ pull down a coco- 
nut an’ wash themselves in the river? 
That’s the way of it, I understand, an’ 
it’s not meself would be castin’ anny 
ethical aspersions on anny man that 
seeks a quiet life with dignity, with 
time for meditation an’ enough to eat 
an’ drink. 

“But you'd think now—would you 
not ?—that a restful race the like of 
this one would be grateful to annyone 
was willin’ to take on the governin’ of 
their complicated country an’ do the 
menial work of administration. You'd 
think they'd say, ‘Praises be to them 
Europeans that have the energy to 
plant the tea, an’ the Tamil Indians 
that don’t mind workin’ at the tea. 
Let them continue in the fields an’ 
factories an’ keep the golden goose in 
action for us.’ 

“Well, if you thought that way 
you'd be wrong. The wonder is, I’m 
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sayin’, the great urge an’ eagerness 
there is in them to be supervisin’ the 
golden goose an’ takin’ on the toil an’ 
trouble of governin’ themselves. Sure, 
it’s the only time you'll ever see them 
in a hurry. It’s true they’ve a strong 
affection for argument an’ litigation— 
they'll go to law about annythin’, 
they tell me, win or lose. An’ a man 
that’s always standin’ for his just 
rights will often fall to politics at the 
latter end. Maybe it’s that. But there 
it is—it’s keen an’ industrious an’ 
pertinacious the island politicians are. 
Fine speeches they make too, an’, let 
you remember, in another man’s 
language. Sure, a page of Hansard in 
Ceylon is the same as a page of 
Hansard in St. Stephen’s, only the 
names are longer an’ the speeches 
shorter. There ’s a Speaker an’ a 
Leader of the House, an’ motions for 
the adjournment, an’ Committees, an’ 
Standin Orders an’ all the rest of the 
palaver. An’ is there peace an’ satis- 
faction? Is there content an’ gratitude 
an’ golden goodwill? There is not. 

“Sure, it’s a fine impressive sight to 
see your old Mother of Parliaments 
spawnin’ her little ones about the 
world, an’ wonderin’ afterwards if she 
was wise. 

“T think she’s wise meself, I do, 
though maybe a small piece pre- 
mature an’ inconsistent. D’ you know 
what she’s done in this green little 
island? She’s given them Manhood 
Suffrage, no less. An’ Womanhood 
Suffrage after the age of thirty. Well, 
that’s a bold an’ confident gesture, an’ 
she pattin’ herself with pride between 
the shoulders. But the next thing she’s 
sittin’ with childish wonder in her 
eyes, an’ sayin’: ‘Why in the world 
would I be doin’ the like of that? Do 
you know,’ she says, ‘there’s nigh 
three million Buddhists in the island / 
An’ nigh a million Hindoos? An’ three 
hundred thousand Mohammedans? An’ 
four - hundred - an’ - fifty - thousand 
Christians only? An’ maybe ten thou- 
sand Europeans, no more?’ 

“* Well,’ says the islanders, ‘that’s 
true enough, but you knew all that 
before you began.’ ‘But,’ says your 
old Mother of Parliaments, ‘don’t you 
see there’s thousands of ’em can’t read 
or write? They don’t understand the 
nature of currency an’ the law of 
diminishin’ returns an’ the world 
economic situation, an’ this an’ that. 
They ‘ll vote Buddhist or Mohammedan 
or Roman Catholic, that’s all; an’ even 
80 we have to put colours on the boxes 
the way they can vote for the religion 
they have in mind, an’ not another by 
mistake.’ 

“ An’ what happens at the latter 
end? The Buddhists—that’s the 
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Sinhalese—have the great majority, 
so they have the front seats in the 
Council an’ the back seats also. The 
rest is nowhere. An’, what’s more, the 
best Buddhists an’ the Europeans 
won’t offer themselves for election 
annymore, by reason they have no 
chance at all of winnin’, through the 
low intelligence of the electorate. An’ 
them that is elected think of nothin’ 
but taxin’ the poor tea-planter into the 
sea, though it’s little tea they'll be 
growin’ without him. Now isn’t that 
a terrible thing? An’ there’s more 
besides. 

““ Well,’ says the islanders, ‘it 
could be you might have thought of all 
this before. Isn’t this your fine de- 
mocracy, government of the people, 
will of the majority an’ all? If you 
give the vote to a rickshaw-coolie it’s 
likely he’ll use it like a rickshaw-coolie 
an’ not a like a professor of political 
economy or the Governor of the Bank 
of England. An’ the chances are he 
won't give his vote to the gentleman 
he does be carryin’ in his rickshaw. 
Would you?’ 


“*T would not,’ says the Mother of 
Parliaments. 

“* Then why the divil did you give 
him a vote, an’ you not wantin’ him 
to use it?’ 

“* We thought maybe in time,’ says 
Mother, ‘he’d be educated up to a 
higher level of political sagacity, the 
way he’d love his neighbour as himself, 
an’ elect a European instead of a 
Buddhist, an’ refrain from taxin’ the 
tea plantations into the sea, an’ gener- 
ally behave like a good citizen an’ 
pillar of the Empire.’ 

“Ts that all?’ says the islanders. 
‘Well, that may come. You never can 
tell. But maybe it will take a small 
time comin’. He’s had his vote for six 
years only, an’ it’s early days to be 
lookin’ for extensive changes in the 
political sagacity of the rickshaw-coolie. 
Have you noticed anny yourself?’ 

“*T have not,’ says the Mother of 
Parliaments, ‘but we’re livin’ in 
hopes.’ 

“ An’ that’s fair enough,” said Mr. 
Mafferty. “Hope, sure, it’s the only 
way. But in the meantime there’s a 


small piece of trouble concernin’ the 
new Constitution, an’ the powers of the 
Governor, an’ the New Order of Council, 
an’ this an’ that. An’ some of the 
Ceylon legislators is burnin’ with indig- 
nation, an’ the first week of March 
they threaten to walk out of the Council 
an’ do no more business. An’ that 
would be a sad sort of milestone, I’m 
thinkin’, in the onward march of self- 
government an’ parliamentary insti- 
tutions. But what’s to be done? 

“ T’ll tell you what we might be doin’ 
now. It’s a fine soft evenin’ in this 
darlin’ place. The flame-trees is in 
flower, an’ the bulbul’s callin’ (or 
maybe it’s not the bulbul at all), 
there’s fireflies in the branches an’ 
spices in the air. Let’s take a brace of 
rickshaws an’ let them run us up the 
hill to Cinnamon Gardens. An’ on the 
way we'll educate the coolies in 
political economy an’ good citizenship.” 

A. P. H. 








“No man can fish with holes in his net.” 
Book Advertisement Leaflet. 
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For One Night Only 


—_—_—— 


So this is what playing bridge leads 
to. If I hadn't won five-and-six from 


Muriel Nutworth I could have 
avoided buying a ticket for this show. 
She bly lost on 


“Good evening, Mrs. Smallby. Yes, 
much colder. How are the children? 
Good.” 

What does the me say! 
“The Parbiton Players in Hamlet, 
by W. Shakespeare.” W. Shake- 


speare? That looks odd. I adore 
B. Shaw. Who can compare with 
C. Dickens? 


“Good evening, Mrs. Lumley. Yes, 
distinctly milder. How are the dogs! 
Good.” 

That terrible trio. Surely they 
haven't arranged “The Ride of the 
Valkyries” for piano, violin and ‘cello? 

“Good evening, Mrs. Twohig. Yes, 
very seasonable. How is your hus- 
band? Good.” 

Starting already, at twenty-past- 
eight? It says eight-fifteen on the pro- 
gramme and that has always meant 
eight-forty in the past. I wish the 
curtain would make up its mind 
instead of hovering. Oh, I see, some- 
one is caught in it. Stand and unfold 
yourself, Bernardo, as Francisco tells 
you. That’s right, and hand the cur- 
tain to the prompter—Miss Mibbs, 
judging by the shoes. 

Ah! someone has switched on the 
stars. The moon looks very dull; 
a it has fused. No, Francisco's 

ead is casting a shadow on it. 

The Vicar makes a good (Ghost. 
Substantial but very dignified. Oh 
dear! Why have steps in the ramparts 
anyway? I don’t think he is badly 
hurt. Bernardo is helping him to his 
feet. He says he is quite all right. He 
is going off, though. Of course he has to 
in the play. You're searching in vain 
for trouser-pockets, Horatio. 

Here's the Ghost again, limping 
slightly. Mind the step! What's that 
humming noise’? Oh, yes, the radio- 
gram for the cock-crow. Very good 
indeed, but why doesn’t someone stop 
it? Ah! the Ghost switched it off on his 
way out. What a sudden dawn, and 
how green! JI must remember that 
shade for the library curtains. 

This is the Court scene. Major 
Nubbins as the King. His padding 
looks rather precarious. His voice 
must sound magnificent on the parade- 
ground. Poor littl Miss Bannock as 
the Queen. Well, I suppose she is 
intended to be a weak character. | 
wish she wouldn't fiddle about with the 
throne. Those nice Booth twins are 
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playing Laertes and Polonius. Even 
their voices are identical. Polonius 
will have to be very careful with that 
beard. 

It can’t be! Yes, itis! Mr. Nutworth 
as Hamlet. Absolutely fatal with those 
legs. I wonder whether he meant to 
keep his wrist-watch on? Miss Mibbs, 
Miss Mibbs, where are you’ The King 
has forgotten his words. Oh, fancy 
saying “ You speak now, Major’! Too 
late, Miss Mibbs, Hamlet has told him 
what to say. He’s making up for lost 
time now. It’s clever to be able to 
paraphrase like that. Off they all go, 
except Hamlet. They ought to have 
given him something to lean on. Poor 
man, he just doesn’t know what to do 
with himself. In a way it heightens the 
dramatic effect. The Vicar is smoking 
his pipe in the wings and Hamlet can 
hardly breathe. 

Here are the three to tell him about 
the Ghost. I wish they wouldn’t bunch 
together like the Elsinore Vocal En- 
semble. Doesn’t Miss Mibbs realise 
that some of the pauses are meant to 
be pauses? How can they act with 
that constant interruption? Ah, I can 
hear the Ghost explaining to her as he 
lowers the curtain. 

What a noise they make changing 
the scenery? Why, it’s the same scene. 
Oh, no, they’ve put a different chair 
on. There’s Muriel as Ophelia, with a 
blonde wig and dark eyebrows. I 
should have thought that at her age— 
Oh, well, she probably looks quite 
girlish from the back of the hall. I’ve 
seen that dress before somewhere. I 
remember—Flora Macdonald in the 
Pageant. It has washed well. Aha! 
Muriel, Ophelia shouldn’t be wearing a 
wedding-ring. This scene is going well. 
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If only the trio would stop shuffling 
everything would be fine. These seats 


are hard, though, there’s no denying it. 

Miss Mibbs has dropped her choco- 
lates. Three of them have rolled to 
the centre of the stage. Draw your 
leg back, Miss Mibbs, and leave 
the chocolates alone. Exit Polonius 
through a host of hard centres. 

They’re on the ramparts again. 
They ought to stop those children 
shouting outside the hall. Oh, it’s the 
noise of revelry in the castle. Someone 
has left a door open: the sky is blowing 
about and the Ghost has to push it 
away before he can enter. Mind the 
step! He waves Hamlet on with a very 
constabulary air. Am I dreaming, or 
did I hear him say, “After you, my 
dear fellow”? Here they come again, 
if they can find the way in. What a 
terrible cough the Ghost has! Miss 
Mibbs, please don’t wave your foot 
about in time with the words. Mr. 
Nutworth’s horror is most convincing. 
Oh, I see, he has dropped a shoe at the 
far end of the ramparts. Oh, dear! 
the Ghost has left out the piece about 
being poisoned in the orchard. Never 
mind, we all know the story. It’s 
useless to keep on saying “Cursed 
hebenon”’ now, Miss Mibbs—the Ghost 
is out of earshot. Someone has chosen 
a very inopportune moment to drive 
off in a car. 

If I have to sit here much longer 
I shall be permanently crippled. I 
haven't paid for my seat yet, either. 
Good! Hamlet has worked his way 
across the stage and stepped into his 
shoe quite naturally. The curtain is 
hovering. Oh, let Hamlet finish his 
piece! A close finish: the curtain first, 
Hamlet three lines behind. 

Now I'll see if I still have the use 
of my limbs. 

“Good evening, Ronald. Yes, very 
exciting. How is the car? Good. Joan, 
dear, fancy seeing you! No, not since 
the summer. Come and have some 
coffee. There’s always a good fire in 
the refreshment-room.” 


* *% * * + 


Well, it was nice to see Joan again 
and hear all the news. Good heavens! 
I had no idea we had been out so long. 
This must be the last scene. Yes, 
they're fencing. Shakespeare, thou 
shouldst be living at this hour! Every- 
one is talking very quickly. I suppose 
Muriel is speeding things up so that her 
London friends can catch the eleven- 
forty. The Queen is dead. I think she 
has hurt herself. There won't be room 
for all the corpses unless she moves 
over. I thought so: the King doesn’t 
know where to die. Hamlet has expired 
very awkwardly. Ah! he has given 
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another groan and made himself com- 
fortable. 

Laertes hasn’t moved a muscle, 
although Fortinbras is standing on his 
hand. Even professionals couldn’t be 
braver. The distant roll of one small 
drum as Hamlet is carried away. Well, 
that’s over. Curtain down and up 
again. What an enormous bouquet for 
Muriel! Oh, of course I saw her in the 
florist’s this morning. I suppose I 
ought to see her before I go if I can 
push through the crowd. 

“Good evening. Yes, wasn’t it? 
Good evening. Yes, it is.” There she is. 
‘Muriel darling, congratulations! A 
wonderful show! Honestly, darling, I 
enjoyed every minute of it! ” 








Solicitude 





I HAPPENED to have a slight touch of 
flu recently, but the rumour-mongers 
of Little Wobbley started spreading 
the news that I was in a very bad way 
indeed, and I received some interesting 
letters. 

From Colonel Hogg 

DrAR CONKLESHILL,—Deuced sorry 
to hear that we are likely to lose you, 
but keep a stiff upper lip, old boy. It 
is going to be very awkward filling 
your place as secretary of the Literary 
Society as Johnson-Clitheroe and Ent- 
whistle have both wanted the job for 
years, and the only reason we have 
kept you on has been because we knew 
that if we turned you out it would lead 
to unpleasantness between them. Iam 
sending a pot of curry. If you are too 
far gone to eat it you might get them 
to send it back, as I get it specially 
from Madras, and the supply is a bit low. 

All the best, 
H. Hoae. 


From the Vicar 

Dear CONKLESHILL,—I would have 
been down to see you but unfortunately 
I have been laid up myself with a touch 
of lumbago. Remember that however 
evil a life you have led it is never too 
late to repent. By the way, you might 
tell Edith to let my wife have the key 
of the big locker in the dressing-room 
of the cricket pavilion, as I want to oil 
my bat. I forgot to do it when I put it 
away at the end of last season. It is 
sad to think that you are unlikely to 
muff any more catches in the slips. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. Hassock-Cassock. 


From Miss Wagg 
Dear Mr. ConkKLesuitt,—I am so 
sorry to hear that you are just a teeny- 
weeny bit ill, but do not worry your- 
self, as I am quite sure you will get 

















better. We shall miss you terribly at 
the Literary Society. I was only saying 
last night to Mrs. Hogg, “he may not 
have been a very good secretary, and 
of course you could never hear a word 
he said, but still there was something 
about him sort of literary, not having 
his hair cut regularly and that sort of 
thing.” I enclose some daffodils from 
my garden, and hope the tulips will be 
out in time to send you some. 
Yours sincerely, 
Seiya Wace. 


From P. Johnson-Clitheroe, F.C.A. 


Dear CONKLESHILL,—If the nature 
of your complaint is correctly reported 
and you are (as I believe) thirty-eight 
years of age, you may be interested in 
the following calculations I have made 
as to your prospects of recovery. Last 
year, of 26,724 cases of your disease 


19,242 proved fatal within one month 
after the victim took to his or her bed. 
Of those who recovered 4,242 were 
females and 4,126 were persons under 
the age of thirty. So that you will see 
you have rather less than no chance 
whatever of getting better, and it is 
high time you called in a_ skilled 
accountant to put your affairs in order. 
As an old friend I should be delighted 
to do it at a reduced fee. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. JOHNSON-CLITHEROE. 








Small Beer 





In Munich we hear of a victualler 
Whose income gets steadily littler, 
For now, it appears, 
All his profit on beers 
Is seized for munitions by Hrrver. 
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Limelight Nights 


—_—_—— 


V.—Captain Blacksheep 
Here is a nice piece, all taking place 
far-fla 


in and around a ng bungalow in 
a far-fi corner of some far-flung 
outpost of the world. 


By paying careful attention to 
pieces such as this, set in ree on 
way 8 can gain enough insights 
into =: aioe and habits of strange 
nations to be able to compete in con- 
versation even with those who have 
kept going on trips and cruises to them. 

Those fond enough of pieces to get 
to them in time, instead of always being 
late and pushing along the rows saying 
“Faney, it’s started,” will find them- 
selves being put into the proper frame 
of mind for this one by the gay soldierly 
tunes they will hear from the band; 
after which up flies the curtain to show 
us Act I., called The Stoep of Colonel 
Bounder’s Bungalow in Budgerigar. 

Straight away off you get an insight 
into the strange, for here, stooping 
down on this stoep, are natives of this 
place, dressed in native dress, busily 
fanning it in native fashion with native 
fans. 

This having sunk in, some of this 
colonel’s lesser officers come trooping 
on, their first job being further to rub 
in the hot strange nature of this far- 
flung place. 

This they quickly do by all keeping 
dabbing their foreheads with their 


pocket-handkerchiefs and each order- 
ing a glass of some such out-of-the-way 
beverage as gin-and-punkah or mango 
fizz. 

Next one on to this stoep is the 
owner of it, Colonel Bounder himself, 
proved by age, badges and the way all 
these lesser young officers start spring- 
ing about and calling him Sir. 

Suddenly on lurches a lank figure in 
the shape of Captain Blacksheep, busy 
muttering and stumbling about in a 
fashion which at once lets out to you 
that he has taken more than anybody 
ought. 

Having briskly proved his disgust 
of this Captain by threatening to have 
him drummed out of this outpost, the 
colonel now sets about rounding up 
these lesser officers of his for their 
different drills and so forth, in the 
middle of which on comes the dainty 
figure of Muriel, his dainty young wife. 

This Muriel is dressed in a whole set 
of horse-riding things, and has looked 
in to say her horse is outside and that 
she is just going out to ride on it. 

This causes her husband to start 
holding forth to her about the danger 
to her from hostile tribes, dinning in to 
her how her best plan is just to keep 
riding round his stoep, winding up by 
saying he would like her to promise to 
do this, which she daintily does. 

Next, by barking out some sharp 
command, all young officers are caused 
to follow him, and off they march, 
leaving this Muriel alone with Captain 
Blacksheep. 








“CONSTABLE SOGGINS HAS SELECTED HIS DISGUIBE 


COINERS’ HAUNTS, INSPECTOR.” 
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Hardly has the tramp of their feet 
died down before she ups and starts 
giving out how sick and tired she is of 
always having to keep riding in circles 
round and round her husband’s stoep, 
adding how it grates on her nerves the 
way he always takes for granted that 
she can’t look after herself, ending up 
that she can, and that, what’s more, 
this very day she will prove it. 

Next, flinging out the remark that 
she is off on her horse to the hostile 
tribes and back, she moves to go. 

But Captain Blacksheep moves 
quicker, and pouncing over to where 
she is he hisses out to her not to be a 
fool, a little fool, a crazy little fool. 

This causes her to fire up and demand 
him how he dare, and, dealing him a 
sharp switch across the face with her 
riding-switch, she leaves him and goes 
gaily out, headed for her horse and the 
hostile tribes. 

Here follows an interval, wasted by 
many in a lot of inane gossip telling 
each other how much they weigh, 
showing one another their handbags, 
not even so much as bothering to open 
their programmes and read how the 
next Act is That Night, and is acted 
not on a stoep but in a mess-room, 
and chit-chatting about every subject 
under the sun except the proper one of 
what will be the fate of this far-flung 
Muriel. 

And here is this mess-room, and in it, 
busy at mess, sit all these small younger 
officers idly discussing various soldierly 
topics, when suddenly open fly the 
doors to admit the figure of Colonel 
Bounder. His wife, he wildly asks—has 
anybody seen her? Hunted high and 
low, he says he has, but neither she nor 
her horse nor even her horse-riding 
things can he find. 

Up now rises this Captain Black- 
sheep and lets out he knows where she 
is. “She is,” he says—‘‘she is——” 
and then starts swaying and lurching 
about, finally falling sprawled across 
the table-cloth, through him having 
messed not wisely but too well. 

Such disgraceful behaviour being the 
last straw, this colonel, worried though 
he is about his Muriel, gives out that 
he will here and now drum and hammer 
this captain out of this mess-room. 

But this is not to be, for careering in 
in the greatest state of panic you ever 
saw comes this native news-carrier, 
carrying native news. 

Now comes a nice kettle of fish for all 
and sundry, for the news now carried 
to them is that hostile tribes, not con- 
tent and satisfied with being hostile 
in their own homes, have come creep- 
ing and slinking almost right up to this 
colonel’s bungalow and started being 
hostile there. 
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No time to think of his poor Muriel 
now, leave alone to start unfrocking 
this captain, Colonel Bounder, snapping 
out some martial command, sets about 
to marshal his men. 

Next thing, noticed by all, is this gap 
in their ranks, all starting craning this 
way and that to try to gather whose 
it is. 

“Someone is missing,” cries the 
colonel ; “who might it be?” 

And stepping forward, the biggest 
of his little officers gives out these 
words: “It is Captain Blacksheep.” 
And the curtain falls. 

And now in Act III., back on this 
stoep again, clouds of mimic smoke, 
mimic rifles, revolvers, spears, swords 
and —— all join to show us this 
mimic battle now at its mimic height. 

Suddenly into the thick and middle 
of all this hurly-burly, giving all a start, 
springs a tall, dark-skinned, white- 
robed figure. 

In his dark-skinned arms he carries 
none other than the fainted form of the 
colonel’s dainty Muriel. 


Safely rid of her, he next silences 
all with a gesture; then, scorning all 
weapons save speech, he starts off giving 
what-for to these out-of-sight tribes. 

You can clearly gather from the 
different tones of his voice as he speaks 
this hostile language how he is blowing 
these tribes up, telling them to feel 
ashamed of themselves, ending up that 
if they don’t stop being hostile this 
minute they'll likely as not get some- 
thing to be hostile about. 

These hints of his act like magic on 
these tribes, and next second all is 
silence, upon which this dark stranger, 
revealing mimic blood on his robes, 
starts to totter this way and that as if 
to fall. 

This causes all to crowd around and 
catch hold of him, the Colonel even 
leaving his half-come-to Muriel and 
elbowing his way to the side of this 
swaying form. 

Next instant comes a gasp from this 
colonel, followed by further gasps from 
all present, for they have discovered 
the dark tints of this stranger to be 


nothing more nor less than paints and 
pigments. 

“ By gad!”’ cries out the colonel, “ this 
man’s a white man. He’s wurre!” 

Upon which this white-clad painted 
form is seen to move, and then it 
speaks, “Thank you, Sir,” it says. “I 
always wanted to hear you say that to 
me.” 

Then, casting off these false robes, 
this stranger stands revealed for who 
he is: none other than Captain Black- 
sheep. 

Last thing, all grou round him, 
the colonel gives out the lesson of this 
piece, urging all for goodness’ sake to 
take the trouble to find out whether 
people are really black or only painted 
black, adding that even those who seem 
the blackest may themselves have 
painted themselves black for some good 
reason. 

All agree in soft quick tones, the 
colonel’s Muriel daintily causing the 
final curtain as she quotes the old 
adage, pointing out how the whole lot 
of them are sisters under the skin. 
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Sujets d’Art 
Ix Vicroria’s day every picture of note 
Told a painful or virtuous story; 
They showed a poor sailor rejoining his boat 
Or a soldier ing in glory, 
A whiskered papa with his prodigal son, 
Or a sad matrimonial quarrel; 
But whatever the scene, all the artists were keen 
On pointing an obvious moral ; 
In fact in those truly remarkable days 
It was Subject, not treatment, that called out for praise. 


But to-day it is How is it done? 
What it ts doesn’t matter a damn; 
It may be a nude or a bun 
Or an angular nurse with a pram— 
Bat is it composed on a basis of curves 
Or a single significant plane? 
Was it scraped with a knife to endow it with life 
Or allowed to stand out in the rain?’ 
It may be a portrait of Lady de Vere, 
But it might just as well be a bottle of beer, 
For we're only concerned with the tone of her ear— 
To-day it is How is it done? 


At Victorian shows it was thought comme il faut 
To gaze at the works from the middle; 

The solemn spectators would stand in a row 
And solve each pictorial riddle. 

But to-day you will see us surrounding the walls 
With the pictures an inch from our faces, 

Our expressions are set, for we’re trying to get 
The low-down on tulips and plaices; 

The truth of the matter (as mentioned before) 

Is that subjects of paintings are merely a bore. 























“VERY WELL, MY DEAR—CHELSEA TO LOSE AT HOME.” 


For to-day it is How is it done? 
What it is doesn’t matter a cuss; 
It may be a mother and son 
Or a curate asleep on a bus— 
But is it conceived on a vertical scheme ? 
Is it painted in spots or in blotches? 
Did the paint on that cube come direct from the tube ¢ 
Was it done after six double Scotches? 
It may be a slave-market out in Baghdad 
Or a twenty-stone woman too scantily clad, 
But don’t say a word—or we'll call you a cad— 
To-day it is How is it done? 








Design for Shorts 


In the last year or two I have seen no fewer than three 
short films, all different, dealing with trotting races and the 
way horses are trained for them; and I do not—understand 
me, Hollywood—I do not want to see any more. It cannot be 
said that I now know all about trotting races, but it can at 
least be said, and it is said by me, that I have been told all 
about them three times over. My original indifference to the 
subject of trotting races has now turned to something deeper : 
as deep as a well, as wide as a church door. The next short 
film about trotting races that comes smashing through to 
storm with breath-taking drama any screen at which I 
happen to be looking will receive a rotten tomato splosh in 
the credit titles. 

Horses photograph well, and a race always makes a good 
climax—yes, yes, I see that. I can understand why one short 
film of this kind should have been made, and I can believe 
that quite a considerable audience weleomed it. But why 
three, in so short a time, and all on the same lines? The 
possible explanations are something-fold (I haven’t yet 
thought them all out and you can fill in the figure when I 
discover what it is):— 

(1) The public passionately wants short films about 
trotting races and the producers are merely supplying a 
demand. 

(2) The public passionately does not want short films 
about trotting races, but it ought to want them, and it is 
jolly well going to get them until its ideals pick up a bit. 
If it prefers to tune in on Sundays te Continental stations, 
that is irrelev-——— Dear me, how I do run on! 

(3) There is a scarcity of subjects for short films, or the 
producers think there is. 

(4) I can’t imagine any more reasons, but this represents 
the one I shall think of two paragraphs hence. 

Not that we shall need it, for | am pretty sure that the 
true explanation is Number (3) above, or a modification of it 
implying that the scarcity is deliberate and due to economy. 
I read in Variety the other week a report that Hollywood was 
economising on clothes; the clothes used in an A (or “big” 
or “ important”) picture now have to be used again in a B or 
second feature. Well, if Hollywood will economise on clothes 
and (as it has always done, Heaven knows) on stories, it is 
certainly not going to hesitate to use a subject for a short 
film as many times as the Business Recession inclines it to 
think may be advisable. 

In any event, then, I conclude that suggestions for new 
subjects, if they are free, will be received with gratitude. 
I offer some here, as free as the air, as nourishing, almost as 
transparent. 

Swugs Ahoy !—A 15-minutes film about the manufacture 
of swugs. This would show how the raw “‘oosh”’ is excavated 
from the “quarries” or quarries by workmen with “oosh- 
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picks” and taken in disused buses to the swug-factories, 
where it is compressed, broken into convenient lengths, 
stamped with the name of the place of origin, and finally 
d through the “mangles,” whence it emerges at the 
other end cut, folded, stitched and in bundles of fifty. It is 
now ready to undergo the process of “being turned the right 
way up” by the man whose duty it is to turn the bundles, 
which arrive the wrong way up, the right way up. The film 
would contain several fine shots of pistons and things going 
up and down; these, in the interests of economy, could be 
cut from any other film about the manufacture of anything. 
So could all the rest, as a matter of fact, so long as there 
were a new commentary full of talk about swugs. 
Bonk-Ball.—A short sports film about the game of bonk- 
ball. This would show the celebrated player “Bonk” 
Schmaltz, the national champion, bonking the ball. (If 
there were time it might even show the manufacture of the 
special ball used in bonk-ball: how the raw “xkgz” is 
excavated by workmen and taken to—you know.) The 
rules of the game are explained, with slow-motion pictures 
of a typical bonk, and the film ends with a game between 
“Bonk” Schmaltz and another, which “Bonk” (have 
you guessed?) wins. ‘‘Lookit that bahl travel!” cries 
the commentator, nearly falling off the sound-track with 
excitement. 





Colourful Snootlegrabia.—A “travelogue,” perhaps in 
colour (if the funds will run to it), The camera approaches 
Zuk, the capital of Snootlegrabia, from the sea, while the 
commentator draws our attention to the seven-hundred-and- 
fifty-million-dollar harbour and the famous Grid-Leak 
Moun’n which seems to brood like some brooding mahnsder 
over the cullrfl ciddy of Zuk. There are then views of other 
parts of the city, of inhabitants in their cullrfl national dress 
at their work (making a primitive kind of hand-turned swug) 
and play (bonk-ball), and of the animated scenes in 
the market-place. Finally there is a misty sunset over 
the sea and the commentator chants, “And so we sail 
away, from cullrfl Snootlegrabia, hoping to reeturn, and 
reenew our acquain’nce, with h’r kindly and ’ndustrious 
people.” 


That’s three suggestions. There are plenty more where 
they came from, no worse, or at least not much worse. I 
put them forward with deference, with anxiety, believing 
soberly that every one accepted lessens the possibility of my 
having to watch a fourth short film about trotting races. If 
anyone should object that swugs, bonk-ball and colourful 
Snootlegrabia are all imaginary, let him ask himself whether 
this fact is really likely to make any difference to the audi- 
ence’s (shall we say?) appreciation. R. M, 
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IT ISN'T Frou.” 








Ir was a fashion show, the first, 

As I’m informed by people versed 

In such brave things, that ever burst 
On Man’s unwonted ken, 

No movement in the common rut 
For females of the species, but 

One that declared, in cloth and cut, 
The coming law for men. 


They nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene 

But worked the thing in style, and e’en 
Threw in a cup of tea, 

While ever as on holy ground 

The young male mannequins walked round 
As fine a vision, I'll be bound, 

As you'd be like to see 


And here was garb for them that dine, 
Bold jackets of the last design, 
And there one saw the newest line 
In tails, that statelier guise 
With waistcoat white as driven snow, 
Whereby the searching eye might know 
Just how the buttons ought to go 

And what was right in ties. 





Dress Parade 
(Suggested by a recent Press report) 


And there came forth a wedding guest 
Got up in formal coat and vest 
And trousers fraught with interest 

For pattern and for brede, 
And there were gallantries that bring 
Dreams of the time when young birds sing 
And youth goes radiant as the Spring 

In flannel dight and tweed. 


And round and round a goodly mort 

Of models tuned for every sport 

Engaged the mind, some long, some short, 
While one lithe slender elf 

Turned up as though about to swim; 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

Had just about as much on him 
As he had on himself. 


But of the throng that came and gazed 
Was one—we name him not—who praised 
Naught, but sat mute with eyes half-glazed, 
And when the show was o’er 
Passed homeward with a mask of scorn 
Yet, stirred by faint dreams newly borne, 
Took his blue serge—alas! how worn— 
And had it pressed once more. Dum-Dum. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, ——— aist,— Commons: 
Debate on Mr. n's Resignation. 
Tuesday, February and, — 
Lords: Debate on Mr. 
Eden's Resignation, 
Commons: Debate on 
Labour Vote of Censure. 
Wednesday, February 23rd.— 
Lords: Debate on Condi- 
tions in West Indies. 


Commons: Films Bill 
considered on Report. 


Monday, February 21st. 
The resignations from the 
Foreign Office monopolised 
attention at Westminster to- 
day, and after Mr. Eprn 
and Lord CRANBORNE had 
made their explanations the 
P.M. moved the adjourn- 
ment so as to give an op- 
portunity for discussion, 

Mr. Epen, who spoke from 
a back bench, told the House 
that what had divided him 
from the rest of the Cabinet 
was not that conversations 
should take place with Italy 
but that these should not 
be preceded by concrete 
guarantees that on this occa- 
sion Signor Musso.ini in- 
tended to keep his word, Referring 
to the scurrilous anti-British broad- 
casts which Italy had been carrying 
on from Bari, he said he had 
pledged himself not to open conversa- 
tions until these had ceased; and he 
went on to review the instances in 
connection with the war in Spain 
where Signor Mussonint had repeatedly 
promised one thing and done another. 
“We are in the presence of the pro- 





THOUGH SCARCELY SERING BYE TO EYE, 
Messrs. Morrison AND Morrison HAPPILY 
SUCCERDED IN KEEBPING THEIR HAIR ON. 





gressive deterioration of respect for 
international obligations” . . . “ nor in 
the past has this country been willing 
to negotiate in such conditions.” At 
the same time Mr. Even made it clear 
that the Italian affair was not the only 
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issue on which he and Mr, Cuampgr- 
LAIN had found a fundamental differ. 
ence. 

Lord CRANBORNE assured the House 
that he was in the fullest agreement 
with every word of this speech, and 
went so far as to describe the Govern- 
ment's entry into conversations, lack- 
ing such evidence of Italian good faith 
as cessation of propaganda and recall 
of troops from Spain and Libya, as “a 
surrender to blackmail.” 

This suggestion, that Italy had made 
threats, was denied by Mr, CHamberr- 
LAIN, who insisted that the Government 
were submitting to no demands which 
were derogatory to British dignity. In 
his view the moment had come to show 
goodwill, a chance which, if neglected, 
might lead ultimately to war; and he 
informed the House that Count GRANpt 
had called on him that morning to say 
that as a pledge of her sincerity Italy 
accepted the British formula for the 
withdrawal of foreign volunteers from 
Spain. As for our close association with 
France, it was unaffected. 

Reactions to these speeches were 
various, and Mr. Even found many 
champions on the Government side. 

Of the division in the Cabinet Mr, 
ArrLex made the most, as became the 
Leader of the Opposition, In Mr. 


Eprn’s pos. hcg he saw the end of the 
League also what would be claimed 
as a triumph for the dictators, Sir 
ArcutpaLp Srvciarn considered the 
Government to be greatly weakened in 
reputation and capacity; Mr. Lennox. 

Boyp supported the P.M., 
and Mr. inoss NICOLSON, 
firmly on Mr, Epmn’s side, 
gave a shocking list of the 
treaties which Italy had 
broken since 1882, There 
was none she had not. 

Tuesday, February 22nd.— 
In the U House the 
Foreign Office debate was 
short and consisted of no 
more than expressions of re- 
gret and anxiety by Lord 
Syeup and Lord We, and 
a brief speech by Lord 
HaLirax in which he paid 
the warmest tribute to Mr. 
Epen but declared that he 
had been aware of no deep 
divergence of opinion be- 
tween him and the P.M. 

When the matter ceases 
to be sub judice much more 
will presumably be heard of 
the information laid before 
the House by Lord Srra- 
BOLGI about alleged opera- 
tions between members of 
Barnes Borough Council and 
two financiers named Benar 
who hold a controlling interest in 
Ranelagh Club. 

The Labour Party's Vote of Censure 
gave the House a free hand to discuss 
foreign affairs, It was moved by Mr. 
GREENWOOD, who took the rather bold 
line that the P.M. was “ sneaking round 
to the pirate’s lair’’; and Mr, Cuamprn- 





YET ANOTHER MORRISON |! 
When Mr. R, C, Monnison talks shop, 
It's co-op, 

For further details you 
Should consult Who's Who 
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BAD NEWS AT THE COURT OF ASSYRIA 


Tue Invistepte Menpine Co. CALLS TO INQUIRE WHETHER THE KING HAS RENT HIS GARMENTS, 








LAIN himself spoke next. He insisted 
that the greatness of Britain entitled 
her to be magnanimous, that the 
French were also anxious for a settle- 
ment of the Spanish question, and that 
he was remaining in the League because 
it could still be reconstituted. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, not so positive as 
usual, spoke of Mr. EpEn’s resignation 
as an irreparable loss, of the moment as 
untimely for giving way to Italy when 
* Abyssinia was a curse, a corpse bound 
on the back of the killer,” but of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN as entirely within his 
rights and therefore to be wished good 
luck. Mr. Luoyp GrorGE was more 
positive but far less reasonable. He 
did his best to catch the P.M. out about 
Count GRaNDI's communication on 
Sunday morning, but when Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN appeared to refute his claims 
(although Mr. EpEn rose to point out 
that he himself had not been given the 
full facts) he refused to withdraw, and 
declared that the Government had 
adopted the theory of the anarchist. 
After Mr. Maxton had suggested 
that Lord Hewanrr, on his showing in 
the Mayfair jewellery case, was the 
right man to engage the Italians in 
conversation, and Mr. Hersert Mor- 





RIsON had laid the romantic charge 
that Mr. Even had been stabbed in the 
back by his colleagues with an Italian 
dagger, the Government’s Mr. Morrt- 
SON answered it by an emphatic ‘‘ No.” 

Wednesday, February 23rd.—In the 
Upper House Lord OLivieEr called at- 
tention to the squalor in which farm- 
workers in the West Indies were living, 
and asked the Government what they 
were doing about the adverse com- 
ments made on the Trinidad Com- 
mission’s Report by the late Governor, 
Sir Murcuison FLeETcHER, whom he 
thought to have been unfairly treated. 
Lord Forrescur replied that these 
were being considered. 

After the excitements of the last two 
days the Commons was wonderfully 
normal, and a number of technical 
points in the Films Bill were discussed 
in an atmosphere of domestic calm. 

At Question-time Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was pressed by the Opposition to 
publish the communications which had 
recently passed between the British 
and Italian Governments, but, as he 
pointed out, this was a request entirely 
without precedent. He also told the 
House that, lest they should still 
suspect that the suggestion of Italian 


“blackmail” was perhaps justified, he 
had asked his colleagues for their views, 
and none of them had felt that the 
Cabinet was being subjected to threats 
from Italy. 








Letters to Officialdom 
X.—Re National Fitness 





To The Minister of Health, The Ministry 
of Health, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


Dear Str,—My wife and I are ex- 
tremely interested in the National Fit- 
ness Campaign and are anxious to 
become nationally fit ourselves. If I 
may say so, though, the time and 
energy expended in special exercises 
every morning are apt to set one back 
in the day’s work, particularly on 
Monday’s, when my wife has to basket 
the laundry by ten o’clock and I have 
to deal with correspondence deferred 
over the week-end. 

I would suggest therefore that people 
leading busy lives such as we lea 
should incorporate their exercises In 
their daily routine. This practice, I 
feel sure, would be the salvation © 
those who want to get fit but cannot, 
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just because the laundry goes early or 
ate contrives in some similar way to 
prevent them. 

Allow me to illustrate my meaning. 
When one has to start one’s car with 
the handle one invariably uses—if one 
is right-handed—the right hand. Con- 
sequently one’s right arm is better 
developed muscularly than one’s left. 
One is, in fact, only nationally fit in one 
arm. Why therefore should one not 
exercise the left arm when performing 
this daily duty? It is not really diffi- 
cult, though I would mention that 
when I first tried it something hap- 
pened which was both physiologically 
and psychologically interesting. I 
cranked it the wrong way round. The 
ease with which the handle turned 
gave me to think that the little-used 
muscles in my left arm must by lying 
fallow for so long have strengthened 
of their own accord without myself or 
even my wife knowing it. I wound the 
handle for quite a time before dis- 
covering my mistake. Then of course I 
reversed the process—still using my 
left hand, though—and the engine 
backfired and the handle went out 
through the window. When I use the 
right hand I can prevent it doing this, 
which just shows how enfeebled the left 
arm becomes from disuse. 

This substitution of the left arm for 
the right arm can be practised in a 
variety of ways during the day— 
except in shaking hands, when, the left 
hand being proferred, consequences 
prejudicial to one’s position in life (and 
one’s position at the moment) are 
inevitable. 

Then there is correct breathing. 
Instead of setting aside so much time 
each day for correct breathing, why 
should we not introduce correct breath- 
ing into our daily activities? For 
instance my wife and I have formed 
the habit of pausing and taking six 
deep breaths at the foot or head of the 
stairs before going up or down. Going 
upstairs I make a practice of raising 
my knees high at each step, and going 
downstairs I hold myself perfectly rigid 
with my arms close to my sides and 
switch the light on and off with my 
head, thus bringing the neck-muscles 
into play. 

When talking to people I pivot 
towards them from the hips without 
moving my feet, and if I am addressing 
two people I pivot towards one and 
turn my head towards the other. After 
counting five (not aloud, of course) | 
pivot towards the latter and turn my 
head towards the former. Sometimes 
I overbalance, and sometimes I just 
tear something—which is all to the 
good because my wife now sews with 
sweeping upward movements of the 
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RIGHT ORF THE PAVEMENT.” 





needle as far as the arm will reach, 
thereby exercising quite a number of 
those muscles not normally exercised 
when one is sitting down. Conse- 
quently the more sewing she has to do 
the better she feels. 

As for the grand old-fashioned exer- 
cise of skipping, it can be practised 
whenever one has occasion to tele- 
phone. With the receiver in one hand 
and the mouthpiece in the other, one 
can skip from fifty to a hundred times 
while waiting for the operator to reply. 
The other day I did two-hundred-and- 
seventy-eight skips, thoroughly ex- 
hausting myself, before receiving any 
reply, but this was because I had in- 


advertently been holding down the 
receiver-hook with one finger. Such was 
my annoyance that I became tangled 
in the flex and broke it just as I was 
connected with the number I wanted. 

I hope these few suggestions may 
prove a basis for a more practical in- 
terpretation of the National Fitness 
Campaign. Incidentally a friend of 
mine always refers to it as the National 
Fatness Campaign. It is Fitness, isn’t it ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Cas. CURSETT. 


P.S.—I can walk on my hands if 
somebody holds my legs. Is this good 
for me? 
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At the Play 


Weicome STRANGER” (SAVILLE) 


Some fifteen years ago Abie’s Irish 
Rose was packing the 
theatre for the rich good- 
humoured comedy with 
which it tackled racial 
issues in New York. Wel- 
come Stranger is a more 
ambitious treatment of the 
Jewish question, a capital 
comedy which succeeds in 
being also a parable. In 
terms of commercial life in 
a small New England town 
is set out the age-old story 
of the conflict between the 
restless, brilhantly gifted. 
wandering race and the 
settled communities which 
fear lest little by little they 
will see everything passing 
into the hands of the new- 
comers. 

Isidor Solomon (Mr. 
Harry GREEN) is the per- 
sonification of his race in 
his persistence, his imagin- 
ation, his readiness for 
financial adventure. Mr. 





of the Jew that he will show himself 
not merely a good citizen but an extra 
bright and useful one, given the chance. 
Mr. Aaron HorrMan, the author, has 
written a play with a purpose, and 
between his writing and Mr. Harry 

















UNWELCOME STRANGER 





Mr. LawRENCE BasKcoMB have con- 
temptible characters to portray, while 
Mr. Vincent Hotman, the Mayor, is 
no more than a dirty crook. Mr. 
HorrMan unmasks him in the end as 
a erypto-Jew himself for all his loud 
anti-Semitism. Itisa society 
given over to materialism, 
but singularly inept in the 
pursuit of its ends. 

Isidor Solomon is highly 
competent, and if there 
was really no more to 
this small-town life than 
the miscalculating  petti- 
ness, the bullying and the 
meanness which we are 
shown, then the electric 
light and radiant personal- 
ity which /sidor brings are 
gifts from above unmerited. 
We do not like to see such 
wholly undeserved success 
as /sidor thrusts upon them, 
and we may wish that the 
masterly presentation of the 
good Jew had been matched 
by an equally discerning 
and broad approach to the 
rest of the dramatist’s task 
—the evocation of the Gen- 
tile setting. Perhaps in a 
comedy, and one in which 


; 3 Isidor Solomon. Mr. Harry GREEN : . 

GREEN wins the sympathy Sie a | ae Seen Moen the laughter is never far 
of the audience very easily Sidien Daler. . i a eas away, these things should 
in the opening Act, in Seth Trimble... . Mr. Lawrence Baskcoms not be pressed. But it is 
which he displays these Eb. Hooker Pere Mr. Percy Parsons a tribute to the author, and 


qualities exuberantly as the 
hotel-keeper in a village 

which makes it brutally clear to him 
that he is not wanted by anyone. But 
they cannot keep this good man down 
or out, 

Needless to say in the Second Act 
he is well established and holding 
his own against unscrupulous pressure. 
He is resolved to give the little 
town and its neighbours electric 
light: he is but taking opportunities 
which have lain for years under the 
inferior noses of the aboriginals. In 
the Third Act he has triumphed, and 
he uses wealth and power with the 
magnanimity and intelligence of a 
man who has not forgotten how the 
bread of adversity tastes. The little 
town no longer knows itself or wants 
to, and the transformed hotel, which 
now belongs of course to Jsidor and 
his local partner, an honest but un- 
forceful Anglo-Saxon (Mr. Grorckr 
ELTON), is the symbol of the end of 
the old order. 

It is a brilliantly-written play, 
with a masterly employment of 
homely objects and incidents to ex- 
press with poignancy and wit the 
abiding truths of racial relation- 
ship. It states, that is, the claim 


GREEN'S memorable performance of 
a singularly exhausting réle the pur- 
pose is well achieved. Only in one 
respect do the filaments of the author’s 
illumination grow a little weak. The 
heart of the small town society is a 
rotten affair. Mr. Percy Parsons and 
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A FLUTTER IN FINANCE 


Clem Beemis 


. Mr. Georer Exton 


Isidor Solomon . Mr. Harry Green 


to Mr. GREEN, and to Mr. 
Mitton RosmeEr, the pro- 
ducer, that they have achieved a 
comedy which suggests and calls for 
judgment by these exacting standards. 
Because the play is a problem play, 
arguing by means of an_ individual 
history the case for a people, the 
love-interests are subsidiary. They 
are not, however, omitted. Firm) 
embedded in the structure of the 
story is Mary Clarke (Miss Mar- 
JORIE Mars), a beauty in distress, 
who finds, like everyone else, that 
blessings flow from Jsidor. Mr. 
FREDERICK BRADSHAW, Miss Rosa- 
MUND JOHN and Mr. GEOFFREY 
KEEN are all young people whose 
love-affairs are furthered by the 
active hands of the same /sidor, tire- 
less and although in years no longer 
“a brisky Juvenal,” in every other 
charm and quality an ‘eke most 
lovely Jew.” It is the final tribute 
which Mr. GreEN earns and de- 
serves that he makes all this super- 
abundant good-nature so spon- 
taneous that although we are not 
allowed to forget its business value, 
it is communicated to us as not 
second nature but the first nature of 
this very virtuous Jsidor. D.W. 
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“Mary Gors To See” (HAYMARKET) 


The Public Saint, whose family has 
the 
acquisition of a durable earthly halo, 


been mercilessly sacrificed to 


is a type which it is always a 
oral to see in the pillory. 

tseems to be an inevitable 
part of any expensive civilis. 
ation. Lacking the talent to 
win fame with a pen or a voice 
and the courage to fly side- 
ways round the world, it gets 
publicity and therefore social 
recognition by an adroit use 
of high-sounding words and 
other people’s cheque-books. 
And who could be better 
qualified to attend the pillory 
as Egg-thrower-in-Chief than 
Miss Mariz Tempest, before 
whose exquisite malice we 
have time and again seen 
humbug disappear like the 
morning mists? The idea is 
good, but unfortunately the 
play is not. 

Jumping an opening scene 
which has nothing whatever 
to do with the story except 
to explain that Mary Berkeley 
(Miss Tempest) is reluctantly 
leaving London and a de- 
voted husband (Mr. CAMPBELL 
GULLAN), who has lumbago 


in his back and floating docks on his 
mind, in order to go to America to find 
out exactly why her brother’s letters 
have lost their customary gaiety (points 


which might have both been made 
clear in a couple of lines), we arrive 
at the sad spectacle of brother 
Stephen (Mr. Barry JONES) and 
his household. 

He is what the French are 
learning to call a owi-homme. As 
a lad he had cherished an ambi- 
tion to write, but that had been 
knocked out of him on marrying 
Clara (Miss Guapys Hanson), 
who, though she gave way to 
none in lofty appreciation of the 
arts, was firmly of the belief that 
husbands existed to go out and 
bring in the money, and plenty 
of it, which Stephen unaccount- 
ably had done. 

They have two children, just 
grown up, Shirley (Miss CARLA 
LeHMann) and Edward (Mr. 
Taortey Waters), and_ they 
live in a comfortable seaside 
house. In the corner of its sitting- 
room is a statuette of JoAN OF 
Arc which Clara regards as a 
symbol of the glorious days to 
come when she herself will lead 
the women of America in a vic- 
torious march on the obscurer 


truths; but although many must have 
considered burning her too, they have 
so far stayed their hand. (“Clara of 
Connecticut” is a poor crown for a 
martyr, anyway.) 








HOW REVOLUTIONS BEGIN 


Shirley Davis . . . 
Roger Clayton. . . 
Mary Berkeley . . 


Clara Davis. . . 
Edward Davis . 
Shirley Davis . . . 
Stephen Davis. . . 


She is so full of uplift, this terrible 
woman, that she is nothing less than a 
moral helicopter. The word “ unselfish- 
ness” is always on her lips, but her 


. Mr. THortey WALTERS 





. Miss Carta LEHMANN 
. Mr. Barry Jones 


Shirley. 
crushes Clara (only temporarily, I felt) 
and ends the play. 

Miss TEMPEST is occasionally given 


personal definition of it is that every- 
one else shall give up whatever they 
are doing and instead do her work for 
her. 
that her family, who otherwise appear 


And the extraordinary thing is 


intelligent, accept her at her 
own valuation and continue 
to swallow down her crumbs 
of half-baked philosophies 
as if these were inspired. 
Until the coming of Aunt 
Mary. She dislikes Clara at 
sight as much as she ap- 
proves of her nephew and 
niece, and being an old lady 
of courage (and also, one 
must confess, excessively 
bad manners), she wastes 
little time in opening the 
campaign against her 
hostess. To begin with it is 
confined to minor assaults 
such as eating her breakfast 
very late and all over the 
house and inciting the vic- 
tims of the tyranny to sit 
with her and giggle when 
they should have been going 
earnestly about some ap- 
pointed task; but she soon 
brings up her heavy artillery 
by persuading Clara’s sec- 
retary, Roger (Mr. Dan 
Tosi), with whom Clara is 
in love, to run away with 
The success of this move 


an opportunity for a devastating 
line or two, which she handles 
as surely as ever, but on the 
whole this is a flimsy and dis- 
appointing affair. The battle be- 
tween the two women is very 
one-sided, for Clara is almost 
too conceited to realise what is 
happening, and one waits in 
vain for the big scene in which 
Wit and Uplift should have 
come to grips. While waiting 
one wonders about the charac- 
ters. Why had Stephen's letters 
only recently reflected his = 
tion, when he must have been 
suffering for at least sages | 
years? Why had Roger, a ric 
and personable young man, given 
up his freedom to me the 
slave of a woman who was a 
natural sunset-gusher ¢ 

The firmest thing in the play 
is Clara, very well taken by 
Miss Hanson. She made admir- 
ably ironical comedy of her part, 
but to my surprise the Hay- 
market audience failed to give 
her the laughs she deserved. 

Eric. 




















ile senate. 
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“ H'mM, NOT ANGELS BUT ANGLES.” 








The Wagon 





AFTER many years of successful 
resistance, I have been placed on the 
wagon. Medical men, sought and chosen 
with great care for their broadminded- 
ness and leniency, have been so disloyal 
as to set me there. 

It is not for long, 1 trust, but I am 
there, on the box-seat. Or will it be 
for long ? 

In any case I don’t like it. I prefer 
to be normal, not abnormal. I hate to 
have to ask for special treatment. I 
hate to have to explain to hosts and 
hostesses. Indeed, if the treatment 
continues, I shall refuse to be a guest 
any more. The world is arranged for 
the majority, and the majority take a 
glass. 

The question, What, on the wagon, 
shall we drink in place of what, if we 
were not on the wagon, we should go 
for? becomes very real. Water is the 
obvious solution. ‘Keep to water for a 
while,” the doctors say. But who wants 
water ‘—and quite recently water has 
been suspect. There are substitutes 
with a little flavour: lemonade, lemon- 
squash, lime-juice. There used to be a 
“seg om of hops of which I remem. 

ver a bishop stating, in the advertise- 
ment, “It looks like beer, it smells like 
beer, it tastes like beer, but it is not 


beer”; but it is long since I heard of 


this. Besides, who wants an imitation 
as close as that! It has to be something 
bottled, probably foreign and ex- 
pensive; but it is absurd that directly 
one is relegated to the wagon, economy 
should not set in. We have always un- 
derstood that to be on the wagon was 
a great saving ; but apparently not. To 


be on the wagon and at the same time 
to have to pay heavily for water is 
surely ridiculous. 

I wonder what raspberry vinegar 
tastes like now? It is years and years 
since I had any. It used to be delicious 

One of the bad effects of being placed 
on the wagon is that after a while, 
from the superior height of the box- 
seat, all those who are not in this 
vehicle look wrong. On the box-seat 
one can become self-righteous. “ How 
much better,” I think, “it would be for 
A if he gave up alcohol.” “That party 
last night,” I think—*‘‘how deplorably 
they drank ’’—and yet it was really a 
very quiet affair and no one exceeded. 
“ Poor B,” I think, “I don’t know what 
will happen if he doesn’t take care’’— 
and B is quite ordinary except that 
when he is lunching out he takes port 
as well as after dinner. “Port,” I 
think darkly: “an insidious wine: 
gouty.” 

From the box-seat my attitude to 
cocktails is utterly condemnatory. Be- 
fore the doctors got hold of me I used 
to have a cocktail now and then. But 
now that this trifling stimulant has 
been cut off, I would have the whole 
world deprived too. “How anyone,” 
I say (ungrammatically), “can ginger 
themselves up before a meal with such 
mixtures, beats me. Women too; quite 


young girls. It’s an outrage!” And 
only a few weeks ago, joining in such 
social gatherings, 1 gave our modest 
conviviality no thought, certainly no 
censure. 

Perched on the box-seat one cannot 
help wondering about the difference 
between water and the other thing, 
What is it that, on entering the system, 
wine and spirits do, that water alone 
does not? And why should our friends, 
who are no healthier than ourselves, 
flourish on potations when we are 
threatened? That inequality, that un- 
fairness, strikes one, sitting on the box, 
as a monstrous thing. And So-and-So, 
who does not, as we did, drink only at 
meals but who nips all day, why do no 
doctors predict disaster to him! But 
—and this is a very serious doubt— 
perhaps they do and he pays no atten- 
tion and does not suffer. 

But the wagon is not all. In addition 
to having to contemplate from that 
exalted position the world that drinks, 
I have been alienated from my fellow 
eaters and have already begun to look 
also upon them with grave doubts. Not 
satisfied with warning me against 
alcohol, poor old alcohol, the doctors 
have cut me off from what they call 
“butchers’ meat.” I personally had 
not been in the habit of dividing up 
viands in this way. But doctors do. 




















“ Mitk, Sim? 
ALDERNEY or Sark?” 


TMOILK BAR 
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“You OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED, DIANA.” 
“TI aM ASHAMED, Mummy, But I pon’? KNOW HOW TO SHOW fT.” 
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By ‘butchers’ meat’ doctors mean 
joints and steaks and chops and in- 
wards, all of which they forbid and I 
like, while everything else is covered 
by chicken. Chicken, which I have been 
in the habit of avoiding, must now 
become my steady diet. Exactly how 
the flesh of fowl is beneficial and a 
slice of saddle of lamb detrimental, I 
have not discovered; but heaven help 
us if we don’t believe that doctors 
know! 

“ No wine, no spirits and no butchers’ 
meat,” they say: “three guineas, 
please.” Poor butchers, how would they 
live if all doctors said this? And the 
vintners would have to find something 
more precious than the stuff they now 
sell, 

The real trouble about this wagon 
business I have left to the last. In a 
word it is this: “ How do we know that 
the doctors are right?” “If you don’t 
go on the wagon,” they say, ‘we can’t 
answer for the consequences.” Yet 


so long as we obey we shall never be 
able to test them: the consequences 
cannot be learned. If we were to come 
untimely off the box-seat, would there 
be a tragedy? Unless we come off it 
the matter will never be cleared up. 

A dilemma indeed. 

How to decide ? 


“Gee up, Dobbin.” E. V. L. 


Wood-Wind 





Finp me a wood for walking in 
With a wind against my skin, 
With dead red leaves at leap-frog 
And live leaves outside in— 


Where wind gets under the under- 
brush 
And into the beams that peep 
Through ivy’s green webbed win- 
dows 
Till petals cannot sleep— 





Where hazel-tails are flickering 
And tall fir-linings show 

And over the leaves the moon-stream 
Sweeps when the sun-flakes go. 


Find me a mind that is one with mine 
When mine is in the mood, 
When my mind’s mood is the wind’s 
mood 
And the wind is in my wood. 


The Rt. Hon. Neville Einstein 
“Thank God we have a Prime Minister 
who does not always wait to cross a bridge 
until he comes to it.” — Letter in “ The Times.” 


“ Parvorpan Curt Moves Toasr Or Kine 
Ann Is Cuerert.ry Drunk.” 
West African Paper. 
Gentlemen, you may soak ! 
“Mr, ——— lived at Datchett, Ducks.” 
Liverpool Paper. 


Is that near Aylesbury ? 


ROT IPNRA EEL ERIN AOTC NTR RECS NOE SEN 
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Explanation Offered to My 
Aunt 





“ Bur it’s all so simple, Aunt. I 
can’t see what you ‘re making all this 
fuss about. Still, if you really want the 
whole thing in a nutshell . . . 

“Well, you remember the Great 
War! Yes, very well, if you do, that 
makes it even simpler. The whole 
point about the Great War was that 
it was a war to end war. That was 
definitely stated at the time in the 
newspapers and everywhere. Every- 
body knew about it. 

“Well, then the whole of the face of 
Europe was changed. Everything was 
all different. You can see that, can’t 
you? And naturally various people 
sprang up—like HrTLER and Musso.in1 


and the Bolsheviks and Mr. EpEn. 
That was perfectly straightforward. 
But—and this is what you've got to 
remember, Aunt—all this time time 
had been going on. I don’t want to 
muddle you, so we'll go through things 
one by one—not all at once. 

“ Now, Italy—you haven’t forgotten 
Italy, Aunt, shaped like a boot /— 
well, Italy had got very constructive 
and well-organised under MUSSOLINI, 
so they attacked Abyssinia, which 
I’m sure you won’t remember, but it is 
a country. The Italians went over and 
just took Abyssinia away from the 
Abyssinians and said it was theirs— 
which of course it was once they'd 
taken it—and the League of Nations 
(which I forgot to tell you about) got 
up and talked and talked. However, 
the Italians didn’t take any notice, 
and soon afterwards England and a 











AY “4 as * 
Son of the House. “ You HAVEN'T HAD THE PLEASURE oF MEETING ME BEFORE.” 


> 


few other countries had to patrol the 
Mediterranean. As a matter of fact 
they still are, but we've got to re. 
member that the one thing the Italians 
do not want is war. 

“ Spain, which definitely didn’t want 
war either, is in the middle of having 
one; and don’t ask me, Aunt, to dis- 
entangle which side is which, for you. 
There are the Rebels and the Loyalists, 
and there’s General Franco, and there 
are all the different countries who really 
didn’t want war at all but have gone 
there to join the fighting just the same. 
Spain is full of them. 

“ However, there are no Japanese 
there. 

“The Japanese—God bless their 
sunny little faces!—are determined to 
make tremendous friends with China. 
So off they’ve gone with all kinds of 
bombs and guns and poison-gas, and 
they say they’re not going to leave off 
fighting—much as they love peace— 
until they’ve made the Chinese thor- 
oughly realise how much they want to 
be friends. 

“ Meanwhile Russia—you’ve heard 
about the great Russian experiment, 
Aunt, and how they killed off such 
quantities of people so as to start 
fresh? Well, Russia naturally doesn’t 
want war in the very least. They’ve 
got a great leader called Comrade 
SraLiIn whom they simply adore, and 
who’s hardly ever seen for fear of 
assassination, and he’s building up a 
tremendous army called the Red Army. 
The one thing they don’t want is war. 

“ And there’s Germany. You can’t 
have forgotten Germany, Aunt. HITLER 
is at the head of the whole thing and 
he frightfully wants to be friends with 
England and France and all the other 
countries. He’s having all the Germans 
trained to fight and everybouy taught 
what to do in an air-raid, and honestly 
you wouldn’t believe the amount of 
money he’s spending on armaments 
and the navy and aircraft. And at the 
same time, Aunt, everybody is being 
made to persecute the Jews like mad, 
because one of HirLEr’s great ideals is 
to train up youth. And his one thought 
is how to prevent another war from 
happening. 

“ Now about America. You know 
what a great country America is—and 
though I can’t explain the whole of its 
politics to you at the moment, there 
are Republicans and Democrats and 
Tammany Hall and President Roosk- 
VELT, and all of them determined not 
to get mixed up in any war whatever. 
They keep on sending out a lot of Notes 
to the various countries telling them 
that America is absolutely ready to 
7 with any of them. Which of course 
she is. 
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“| AND THAT’S MY LIFE, SIR—'OPPING FROM TWIG TO TWIG, AS YUU MIGHT Say.” 








: France, I suppose, I needn’t re- 
mind you of, Aunt. The next country 
to ours. Well, poor France is having 
a great crisis with the franc practically 
every day, and there are strikes, and 
nobody seems really very good at 
forming a Government, and the only 
thing they all cling to tooth and nail is 
this absolute conviction that they don’t 
want war. They’re going ahead like 
anything with armaments and practis- 
ing black-outs for air-raids. 

“Of course those aren’t all the 
countries in Europe, Aunt, by a long 
way. For instance, there are a whole 
lot of little Balkan places, with revo- 


lutions and abdications and restora- 
tions going on all the time, but not one 
of them wants war. Not one. They're 
continually signing all kinds of ententes 
and treaties to say which side they'll 
come in on. 

“ Naturally I haven't explained any- 
thing about England, because it’s all 
so simple. You've only got to read the 
papers. Of course they don’t all say 
the same thing, but after all if they did 
nobody would buy them. 

“ And now, Aunt, I hope you know 
exactly where you are. I don’t under- 
stand why you're looking so tired, and 
I wish you'd relax. It’s the duty of all 


of us to keep fit, because of the next 
war, which may begin practically any 
c D 


minute now.” E. M. 





Playing Safe 
“Since taking your tablets I have derived 
great benefit from them, as I have been 
suffering from Indigestion and afraid to eat 
anything.”—T'estimonial in Advertisement, 





“If they were going to be levied with a 
flat rate for this sort of thing they ought to 
have the services of a rat-chatcher. He 
objected to a flat rat. He thought it was 
wrong.” —Staffs. Paper. 


What did the rat think? 
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“ Brrre, Mer~w Freunp, KONNEN SIE MIR DEN WEG NACH 
peM RaTHAUS ZEIGEN?! ” 
“1° soRRY, OLD cnaP, BUT I DON'T SPEAK THE LINGO.” 





Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Spain Unexplained 


In My House in Malaga (Faper aNd Faper. 86) Sir 
Perer CuaLmers MIrcHeLy gives a vivid and frequently 
thrilling description of a small part of the vast struggle in 
Spain which, involving as it does many conflicting ideals 
and overlapping sympathies, is still too complicated to be 
intelligibly presented as a whole. In 1935 he bought a villa 
at Malaga which he occupied with brief intervals until 
early in 1937 when it passed from the hands of the Repub- 
licans to those of the Nationalists. While living there he 
was in the curious position of a neutral who was allowed to 
shelter in his house a wealthy family who were constantly 
under suspicion, and he was finally able to assist their 
escape, still without alienating the friendship of their 
opponents. When the town was captured by an advance force 
of Italians (for whose good manners and discipline he is full 
of admiration) and was handed over to ‘a disorderly rabble 
of armed men ”—Nationalists, members of the very family 
he had befriended were leaders among those who threatened 
his life and compelled him to leave the country. He left in 
the insurgents’ hands the manuscript, with much document- 
ary evidence, of a book he had been writing by way of “an 
interpretation of the psychological factors of the war.” This, 
we should say, would have been even more puzzling than 
the present intimate narrative which has taken its place. 

Romantic Patchwork 


It is obviously both thrifty and effective for a novelist 
to assemble shreds and 
fabrics that have always been labelled romantic and re- 
combine them into new patterns. If some of the patches in 


patches, gay or sad-coloured, of 


Lucy and Amades (CHAPMAN AND Hau, 8/6) are a trifle 
well-worn to stand juxtaposition with newer material, and 
if one small piece strikes you as a little dingy for its bright 

urpose, it is at least refreshing to find a writer with Mrs. 
pesmi MEYNELL’s well-justified confidence in her reader’s 
willingness to be beguiled. For here you give stark reality 
the go-by to return to a world where childhood meets 
with the giants and fairies of oppression and sympathy; 
where genius (musical and Italian) elopes with birth and 
beauty (unsophisticated and English); where the unjustly 
dispossessed come triumphantly into their own; where 
hereditary wealth, grown pompous and unserviceable, is 
placed at the disposal of youth and art; and where the con- 
ventional and overbearing are successfully kept at bay by 
the simple and unassuming. Probably there has never been 
anything like it, even in the eighteenth century—but how 
pleasant if there had been! 


Giacomo Puccini 


Mr. Vincent SeEticmMan disclaims the intention of 
attempting a critical estimate of the composer, but has 
given us, in Puccini Among Friends (MACMILLAN, 16/-), an 
illuminating and admirably-written study of his personality 
as revealed in his friendships and in his relations with his 
patrons, librettists and interpreters. Puccini was of gentle 
birth and of old musical ancestry: he had never to 
struggle for a living, and justified his early promise by 
becoming the most world-renowned Italian composer after 
Verp1. In many ways he was most fortunate. In his 
publisher, Ricorpr, he found a real benefactor who stuck 
to him through early failures and was richly rewarded 
for his flair. Puccrxt was also most fortunate in his 
interpreters, Ternrna, Destiny, MELBA and Caruso, 
though he resented Carvuso’s buffooneries on the stage. 
He owed much to his conductors, to Toscanini most of 
all. His chief difficulty lay with his librettists, a mixed 
lot whom he dominated by his unfailing sense of the 
theatre. He knew exactly what he wanted and nearly 
always got it. For the rest he was unspoiled by success, 
extremely self-critical, loyal to his friends, with a curious 
vein of melancholy underlying his natural kindliness and 
geniality. Mr. Setieman has drawn freely from the rich 
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A WHISPERED APPEAL 


Mamma! 


“Mamma! 


Dox’r SCOLD HIM ANY MORE! 


Ir MAKES THE ROOM SO DARK!” 


George Du Maurier, March 6th, 1875. 








material provided by Puccini's twenty years’ correspond- 
ence with his mother—herself a highly-gifted singer and 
Tosti's favourite pupil—and he must be added to the 
list of Pucctyt’s benefactors for the literary skill, the wit 
and the sympathy with which he has accomplished his task. 


Literary Vignettes 


An idea of the extreme pleasure to be got from Mr. Forp 
Mapox Forp’s new book, Mightier than the Sword (ALLEN 
AND Unwin, 10/6), is difficult to convey. The book is, 
after all, not out-of-the-way in subject; the famous authors 
with whom he deals (HENRY James, STEPHEN CRANE, 
W. H. Hupsox, Conrap, D. H. Lawrence, Harpy, 
H. G. Writs, Gatsworray, TurcENEV, THEODORE 
Dreiser, SWINBURNE) have nearly all been written about at 
length by other people. But they have not been written 
about in this way, each in his place to illustrate a theme, by 
one man who has known them all. At one point Mr. Forp 


‘ 


calls these papers “vignettes,” at another “projections of 
the minds of my distinguished prosateur contemporaries” ; 
there is in fact no brief and adequate name for them. They 
are compounded of biography, autobiography, criticism, 
opinions on life and art; they are written as, and fit together 
into, a real book and not a bunch of articles; and besides 
being full of good sense they are continuously entertaining. 
No one interested in any of the authors or in literature 
generally (whether as reader or writer) should miss this 
unusual! and brilliant volume. 


A New Book of Snobs 
Mr. Richarp ALprNcTon has the lowest opinion of 
human nature. Or is it that he finds it amusing to write 
only about the sort of people whom he can despise? Be 
that as it may, there is hardly a character in Seven Against 
Reeves (HEDNEMANN, 7/6) who is not either a knave or a fool. 
Even his hero, so to call him, is a pretty big fool until by 
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bitter experience he learns, if not wisdom, a protective 
common-sense. The rest, with the exception of a little 
American with whom Reeves gets innocently but 
unluckily involved, are either snobs—that is to say, one 
of the silliest kinds of fool—or those who get their living 
by the exploitation of snobbery—that is to say, the most 
excusable kind of knaves. The book in short is a satire on 
modern society, or on that part of it which occasions the 
shinier weeklies; but in it Mr ALprneron’s whip is more 
lightly thonged than it has sometimes been, and there is 
little more than mild entertainment to be got from his 
chronicle of the misadventures of an honest but very stupid 
fellow who from being something in the City has retired, 
with an anticipation of well-earned comfort, to a suburban 
nonentity of golf and gardening—only to find himself 
involved, to the detriment of his bank balance and the 
violation of his simple pre- 
judices, in the endeavours of 
an incredibly fatuous wife to 
move in what she conceives 
to be the best artistic and 
social circles, 
Ex Umbris et 
Imaginibus . . . 

Respect and wonder are ob- 
viously due to every manifes- 
tation of HELEN KeLLER’s gal- 
lant personality, a personality 
brought intoanimated relation 
with its world across the 
twofold barriers of blindness 
and deafness. But Helen 
Keller's Journal (MICHAEL 
Josern, 10/6), written in 1936 
on journeys undertaken after 
the death of her famous 
“teacher,” ANNE SULLIVAN, 
record too few of their writer's 
intimate reactions and rather 
too many comments on world 
affairs. In the nature of 
things these latter find Miss 
KELLER dependent on what comes her way through Braille 
and through the hand-tapping code of a devoted companion ; 
and her enthusiasm for Bolsheviks, “ benevolent if paternal- 
istic,” and seorn for Nazis, “submitting like fishes to every 
inhumanity,” would be equally unimpressive if they had 
happened to light the other way. Yet there are delightful 
touches in this chronicle of tours in England, Scotland and 
France, apart from the diarist’s constant pleasure in the 
kindness showered upon her and her desire to divert all that 
can be diverted to her fellow-sufferers. Best of all perhaps is 
her reply to the child who asked her if she slept with her 


eyes open; “I never stayed awake to see.” 


ro NOTICE 1 HAD A NEW HAT, 


The Thames on Fire 


Mr. E. V. Lucas once wrote an amusing story about 
the trials of a lady who tried to dis of some drowned 
kittens in London, and now Mr. Ropert Hicwens has 
written a whole novel about the embarrassments of a much 





“| gnovueur l'p KEEP IT ON TILL YOU WERE PLEASED 


respected Canon who tried to get rid of pornographic 
literature. He had collected it during holidays abroad when 
he cast his clerical collar; he read it in the evenings at home 
and made the mistake of quoting in one of his sermons a 
sentence that was recognised by a “well-read”’ member of 
the congregation, After that his butler discovered the secret 
too and life became very complicated for Canon Blankton, 
Mr. Hicnens has written an interesting study of a man 
with a double personality, but it is difficult to believe that a 
scholar and brilliant preacher could be quite such a fool 
over simple matters. For this and other reasons one wishes 
that Secret Information (HURST AND BLackert, 7/6) had 
been written not as a psychological study but as a funny 
book, that the Canon had been guileless and that more had 
been made of the episode on Battersea Bridge when he 
flung one of his most “curious” books not into the water 
but on to a passing barge, 





Prevention or Cure 


Lucia Gethryn made no 
mistake when, on page 60 of 
The Nursemaid Who Disap. 
peared (CoLLins, 7/6), she said 
that her husband was especi- 
ally interested because for 
once he had been asked to pre- 
vent a crime instead of being 
invited to track down a crim- 
inal. Experienced as Colonel 
Gethryn has proved himself to 
be in sleuthing, this was more 
or less of a new game to him, 
and in spite of official doubt 
and discouragement he entered 
into it with zest and_ skill. 
Starting in a dreary tea-shop 
in Notting Hill, the Colonel and 
his assistants roamed far and 
wide over London before they 
could rest from their labours. 
After an interval of some years 
Mr. Putire MacpoNnaLp re- 
turns to the field of sensational 
fiction with a story that is full of incident and exemplifies 
his careful study of characterisation. 


THat 'S ALL.” 


The Mighty Atom 


Mr. Grorck Dyer has furnished 7'he Long Death (H HINK- 
MANN, 7/6) with a generous number of illustrations, and 
among them is one of an invention by means of which @ 
famous scientist hoped “to unlock the cosmic forces sealed 
in the atom.” But this inventor was associated with a man 
who secretly thought that science had got entirely out of 
hand and that anyone who killed a scientist was performing 
a noble act. It may easily be understood that such dia- 
metrically opposite views were likely to lead to trouble, 
and in this case the Catalyst Club—which won its spurs in 
Mr. Dyer’s previous tale—had an exceptionally intricate 
problem to unravel. Not the least noteworthy part of @ 
story that strays becomingly from the beaten track is the side- 
light it throws on the activities of the San Francisco Press. 
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ee 


In a ena gy ee dinner- 
ublished in a daily paper 
os ha of some of the guests 
were rendered as blanks to keep 
their identity secret. Thus bring- 
ing the photograph into line with 
every other photograph of the 
same sort. 
y Re 


“What's wrong with Chelsea?” 
asks a headline. Great Scot! Is 
there something wrong with Chel- 
sea, then ? 

x * * 


Paper has been produced so delicate in texture that a 
breeze blows it to shreds. It is expected to be in great 
demand for treaties. 

ROR 


More Fine Distinctions 


“Several Congressmen, and Representative Fish, who appeared 
before the House Naval Affairs Committee for the second time to- 
day. ..."~—Daily Telegraph. 


x * * 


Two school rugby teams recently walked off the field 
in the middle of a match, 
Apparently they thought 
that the referee had ordered 
& scram, 


x * * 


Britain, says @ marine 
writer, has no regular ice- 
breakers. This is the sort 
of statement that sours our 
Serpentine swimmers, 





x~* * 


“When I refused to buy 
my wife an evening coat 
she became hysterical,” con- 
But he didn’t give a wrap. 





fesses a husband. 


x * * 


Burglars at Hampstead had to put a shilling in the meter 
before they could switch on the 
lights of a house they had entered. 
It is only fair to point out, how- 
ever, that the money will be re- 
funded if they call:at the police- 
station for it. 


x * * 


The Japanese Horse Marines 
Dig Themselves In. 
_ “These omissions leave the impress. 
‘on in the capital that the Japanese 
military are still well entrenched in the 
saddle.” —Observer. 


VOL, OxcTV 








In a recent article a Lobby 
correspondent assures his readers 
that critics of the Foreign Office 
will soon be told where to go. 
He means Halifax presumably. 


x* * * 


“Service is efficient and courteous 
and officers and stewards generally 
speak credible English.” 

From a Travel Agency brochure. 


It has to be heard to be believed. 
*x* * * 


“Always choose the correct tool when gardening, and 
your work will be halved,” advises a horticultural journal. 
Right hoe! 

x * * 


A writer declares that there should be far more greenery 
in London streets, This view 
is shared by confidence- 
tricksters. 


xk * 


Following an explosion in 
a house in Bloomsbury a 
gas-fitter was blown through 
the drawing-room window 
into the garden. He should, 
of course, have used the 
Ld , nf 
r'radesmen’s Exit. 


=x 


A famous American film- 
star recently arrived in Lon- 
don suffering from a cold 
in the head. He was understood to say that our 
bolice are sibly wodderful. 





x * * 


“In the many letters ‘The Daily Mail’ has received on this sub- 
ject eight out of every ten say ‘Husbands come before children.’ ” 
Daily Mail, 
That's a bigger majority than either side ever got in the 
chicken-and-egg controversy, 
, 2 a 


A headmaster complains that 
tt is a lost art nowadays. 
‘ven the Easter holidays are late 
this year. 
x * * 


The blasts of a four-foot-long post- 
horn played by a Yorkshire veteran 
are audible a mile away. It is said 
that as a young man he had to leave 
the local brass band because he al- 
ways blew their cornets out straight. 
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And then I see myself \pelagdre ng ee a rather 

lonely figure, carrying my little rifle and my little Lewis 

Out of the Bag gun and my knapsack containing a complete change of 

* raiment and a second pair of — on a housewife and 

; lla very serious shaving materials and a Prayer- and a copy of Cannon 

Ons moment, cage enacted dpmlenalala Fodder Training and girdled about fie water-bottle and a 

' ’ trenching-tool and a bayonet and a lot of cartridges and 

Would you go and fight for a wirecutter and an overcoat and a ground-sheet and a tin 

thorax can and a tin helmet and a satchel containing horrible 

~ rea ogy biscuits and pressed beef and two kinds of gas-mask (for 

SeesvAbts we wouldn’t know what kind of gas was going to be used), 

New ZEALAND set down somewhere on the northern coast of France and 

Howoany asking as well as I could in my rather feeble French, 

Sourn Arnica “Would you please tell me the way to Prague?” And if 

MALTA it turned out (as it would) that the other fellow was English 

Kenya Couoxy after all and he replied (as he might well reply), “ Very 

Eeyrr sorry, old man, but I’m a stranger hereabouts myself,” 

ROUMANIA we should become very friendly and walk southwards 

Cyprus together, using no compass but the sun and singing little 


Britisn GuiANA 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Hone Kone 


—and for which of these would you prefer to go and fight ‘ 

Very well. I only wondered. You didn’t really have 
to reply. And in any case you need not have answered so 
pertly, nor tried to say exactly when and how you would 
manage it if you did have to go. It was only a rhetorical 
question, 

But there is one of the daily papers which is always asking 
me whether I want to go and fight for Czecho-Slovakia 
and saying how stupid I am if I do, and I feel that I should 
like a rather longer list of places and a larger choice of 
battle-grounds, damp and hot though some of them 
would undoubtedly be. 

And I also ask myself whether the stubborn Imperialist 
and the strict Isolationist would have a much more agreeable 
time (if you like to canvass all the possibilities) than the 
silly sentimental fellow who would just as soon fight for 
Czecho-Slovakia as for Belgium or Abyssinia or for one 
side or the other in unfortunate Spain. 






































































* LOOK, DARLING——TO KEKP YouR PYJAMAS IN.” 


songs about one grasshopper jumping right over the other 
grasshopper’s back until we found someone who could 
tell us at what point to bear left in order to find the scene 
of operations. . 

I should prefer that mode of travel, I think, to going 
in a motor-lorry or in a ship or in an air-liner, even though 
| were more tired at the end of the journey than the rest 
of the expeditionary troops. 

Of one thing I am well assured, and that is that before 
| went, whether it was to Czecho-Slovakia or British 
(juiana or Borneo, half the population of Great Britain 
would have decided that the other half ought, for the sake 
both of Imperial honour and of Imperial safety, quite 
certainly to go. And go they would. 

I only mention all this to lead up to the point that if 
there is to be any redistribution of Colonies in the world 
(and I for one don’t want it), they should be so redistributed 
that it is very awkward for any country to defend any one 
of them without the risk of being attacked somewhere else. 

In that (oh, most unlikely) event we should have a faint 
chance of peace, because the dictators of the authoritarian 
Powers would not be able to bluff from such good poker 
hands. If, for instance, we are going to give anything to 
Herr Hirver, do let it be something far away from Germany 
that will keep him awake o’ nights and worrying. 


Speaking for myself, 1 am not sure that 1 shouldu't 
rather like to fight for Hungary if the occasion arose. 
Buda Pest is very gay and very fashionable at the present 
time, and if I may judge from newspaper cuttings it seems 
to speak and write better English than the English do. 
The extract which follows has been cut from a daily paper 
printed in that lively town. 


Prick or Eaas 


The State Committee for Fixing Prices has been fixing. 
It has fixed the price of eggs for the whole of Hungary at 
1 peng 35 fillérs per kilogramme. This does not mean that 
the price will always be the same. It may get unfixed and 
then the Committee for Fixing Prices will fix it again some- 
where else. 

I don’t see how that could be expressed better or more 
concisely were it not for the foolish use of foreign weights 
and foreign coins. All the English-speaking hens in Hungary 
must know exactly what they fight for, what they have 
to aim at, and where they stand, which is more than can 
be said for British hens. 


But of course I would sooner fight for Malta or Cyprus 
or Hong Kong. Evor 
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THE PIGEON-HOUSE 


Sir John Simon, “It’s going to cost you a hundred million or so, but I think you’ll agree that it’s worth it.” 
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AND THE BisHor or Hopron.” 




















Night at “The Vulture” 





ELEVEN o'clock on a rainy night and 
all’s—well, look at me, the man who 
took the motoring correspondent’s 
advice to explore unknown England, 
shivering in Room 13 at “The Vulture” 
after a tepid bath in a bathroom speci- 
ally imported from the frozen North. 

I must keep calm. I must hang up 
my clothes as though everything were 
as it should be. Ah! the Comic Ward- 
robe: the door sticks, and when tugged 
vigorously bursts open and fractures 
the victim's knee-cap. Always Raises 
a Laugh. Try It On Your Friends 
Exhibit Two: a pair of inscribed coat- 
hangers—“ Vilhelm Hansen. Kaben- 
havn,” “The Boomerang Cleaners 


Please return hanger”—designed to 


accommodate the jackets of men with 
bottle-neck shoulders. 

Now I'll wash the dust off my hands. 
I wonder what the “H” on the tap 
stands for? 

That wallpaper will haunt me for the 
rest of my days. Honeysuckle and 
roses on a puce background with bees 
in frenzied flight. To add to the charm 
of this walled garden we have a calen- 
dar portraying a concourse of indolent 
cows waiting for something to break 
the monotony. Presented by J. 
Dunnock, Family Butcher, and bearing 
the inscription “ November, 1937.” 

Someone in the room above is walk- 
ing about on stilts. That crack in the 
ceiling is bad enough without—— 
Hullo, I hadn't noticed that picture 
before. A pale young woman in a 
nightdress is strolling along a green 
carpet which lies smoothly on jagged 





rocks. On her left the raging sea, on 
her right purple darkness. _ Title, 
“Faith.” What is she doing out at this 
time of night? Never mind, a few 
more steps will see her safe among 
the honeysuckle and the bees. Well, 
Faith, I’m sorry to leave you on the 
rocks, but I’m going to turn in, 
This must be one of the few antique 
beds that QueEN ExizapetH couldn't 
possibly have slept in. Even the 
feathers in the pillow are holding @ 
mass meeting about it. The man above 
is skipping now. Well, if he falls 
through he will at least be someone to 
talk to. Drop in any time, my dear Sir. 
If I had the long arm of coincidence 
I could switch the light off without 
getting out of bed. Why not get out of 
bed, anyway? It’s soaking up all my 
warmth. Hey, you scientists, I've 
found absolute zero. 
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That coffee I had at dinner has 
given me a chill. “Will you take the 
dinner, Sir?” The dinner. The one and 
only. Have you seen the dinner at 
“The Vulture”? Yes, I knew it when 
it first went there three years ago. You 
have to come to a place like this to be 
treated as one of the family. I'm just 
a poor relation on a long visit. I’m 
everything but asleep. 

Someone is singing underneath my 
window. Quite a Continental touch. 
The hall-porter is spring-cleaning the 
coal-shed, I think. I wonder how many 
decibels there are in a voice like that ! 
The decibel systib is a systib——- No, 
I mustn't encourage a cold. He's 
feeling mighty blew because our love 
is threw, but he’ll always be trew. 
Thank you for those few kind words; 
I’m looking mighty blew tew. 

Hercules has stopped skipping. He 
is dragging a Pe round his room. 
On the night in question I heard the 
trunk being dragged ... Does the 
witness refer to the trunk the trunk 
was in, or to the trunk found in the 
trunk? O.K,, K.C., you win. 

If I lie here much longer like this I 
shall go mad. I wonder if there is 
anything to read? What have we here ‘ 
Ah, the cruelty of it—to entomb a man 
with honeysuckle, bees, Faith and 
Mr. Dunnock’s cows, and then leave 
the Continental Holiday Guide (1935) 
lying about. “ Brittany Beckons You,” 
“Come to Copenhagen.” If I went 
there I could return the hanger to Herr 
Hansen. Nostalgia. Isn't that “Good- 
night” in Welsh? I must take a firm 
grip on myself before things go too far. 
Didn't I see a newspaper somewhere ! 
Oh, yes, lining the bottom of the ward- 
robe. If I care to read this fragment | 
can learn how to knit a jumper and win 
a prize, how to tone up my sagging 
muscles, or how Oxford won the Boat- 
Race. 

Do you know my friend Hercules the 
tap-dancer? He is practising now in his 
hobnailed boots. The hall-porter is 
conversing with Bert, who is deaf and 
is two hundred yards away. They say 
that people who live over a blast- 
furnace get so used to the noise that 
they wake up if it stops. This would be 
a grand place for them to hibernate in. 

I’m not going to waste any more 
time. There’s a stack of sleeping 
waiting to be done, and it’s up to me to 
tackle it. Out with the light. Relax. 
Relax. Concentrate on relaxation. 
What now? Count sheep? No, thank 
you, I don’t care how many there are; 
leave them alone and they'll come 
home. Mr. Dunnock’s cows are all the 
livestock I require in this room. 
November, 1937. I’ve been awake 
since then. 


_[ wonder whether Hercules would 
hit me over the head with one of his 
hobnailed boots if I asked him nicely ? 
Even night-watchmen must be fast 
asleep by now. Yes, and I’ve got to do 
some pretty fast sleeping if I'm to 
make up for lost time. Napo.non 
managed with three hours’ sleep, I 
know, but he was a short man; there 
wasn’t so much of him fo sleep. 

Hercules is moving his furniture 
now. I wonder the landlord doesn’t 
complain. Perhaps Hercules is the 
landlord, That's it! He has poisoned 
his wife with some hotel coffee, 
dumped her in the trunk, and now he is 
barricading the door before he shoots 
himself. Well, that would save me 
having to pay him in the morning. 
He looked desperate when I arrived. 
His “Good evening” was quite a 
mockery. No wonder the English are 
« home-loving people! 

I wonder what made him take up 
hotel-keeping? A grudge against 
humanity, | suppose. Hotel that to 
the marines. 

I wish the bed wouldn't rattle every 
time I breathe. That's probably the 
origin of half the stories of clanking 
chains at two in the morning. It must 
Maes 

Wasn’t I smoking a cigarette a 


moment ago? Aaaah! So it wasn’t 
heartburn after all. Light! Light! 
Now, why put a bell- beside the 
light-switch? Even Bort must have 
heard that. To my dying day I shall 
remember the night I spent at “The 
Vulture.” Spent? Squandered. 

Surely that’s not someone answering 
the bell? Yes, itis. “‘ Yes. I’m so sorry, 
I rang it by mistake. Yes, ha, ha ha! 
No, nothing, thank you. Yes, quite all 
right. Good-night.” 








The Tie that Blinds 





On, some may long for the soothing touch 
Of lavender, cream or mauve, 

But the ties | wear must possess the glare 
Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 

The books I read and the life I lead 
Are sensible, sane and mild; 

I like calm hats, and I don’t wear spats 
But I want my neck-ties wild. 

Oh, some will say that a gent’s cravat 
Should only be seen, not heard, 
But I want a tie that will make men cry 
And render their vision blurred. 

So give me a wild tie, brother, 
One with a load of sins— 

A tie that will blaze in a hectic haze 
Down where the vest begins! 











“Bur THERE'S NOTHING UP ABOUT NO PICNICKING, OFFICER.” 
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A Note on the Mystical Nature 
of the Passport 


— 


My passport! Precious, expensive, 
distinguished talisman! Distinguished 
—yes; for look, see what it says :— 

“We, Sir Joseph Austen Chamberlain, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
a Member of His Britannic Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council, a Member of Par- 
liament, &c., &c., &c., His Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Sercary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
request and require in the name of His Majesty 
all those whom it may concern to allow the 
bearer to pass freely without let or hindrance 
and to afford him every assistance or protection 
of which he may stand in need.” 


What fine language! How generous 
a recommendation! Not merely am I 
to be permitted to pass freely without 
let or hindrance, | am to have every 
assistance or protection of which I may 
stand in need. All this in the name of 
His Majesty—and addressed with noble 
confidence to all the strangers in the 
world. No doubt if I show this appeal 
in the shops of Italy the warm-hearted 
people will cash my cheques or let me 
run up a bill. 

And it is not everybody's passport. 
It is mine. It was granted to His 
Majesty’s trusty and (I presume) 
well-beloved Albert Haddock as a 
special mark of His Majesty’s esteem 
and favour. See, here is Haddock’s 
own photograph. He looks, it is true, 
rather like a depressed Czecho-Slo- 
vakian many years older; but still 
there is a rough resemblance to the 
original. And no other man may pre- 


sent this document to a foreign prince 
and hope to be permitted to pass freely. 
That is the big thing. I forget now 
precisely what I did to earn this proof 
of His Majesty’s esteem and favour. 
But my recollection is that I got a 
barrister, whom I had not met before, 
to sign a document saying that I was 
a “fit and proper person” to hold a 
passport—or, in other words, to be 
permitted to pass freely without let or 
hindrance. 

In these days of international amity 
and dwindling trade, one would say, 
the more people pass freely the better. 
Indeed it is surprising that in this cul- 
tivated era, at the peak of civilization, 
a passport should be necessary at all. 
It belongs to a wilder day, when pirate 
and peril awaited the innocent trav- 
eller. So one would say. And one 
would be very wrong. 

Which brings us back to the old but 
important truth that the passport has 
changed its character. It is not de- 
signed to make things easy fer those 
who wish to move but for those who 
wish to stop them. It is no longer a 
talisman but a ticket—a ticket such as 
is worn by cattle as they travel to the 
show. And on the ticket is written: 
“This beast, so far as we know, has 
not got foot-and-mouth disease; but 
have a good look at him—you never 
can tell.” 

The change may be necessary and 
proper in these difficult days. But I 
suggest that the wording should now 
be altered to fit the true character of 
the thing. It should run thus:— 


“We, ———- ———, a Member of His 
Britannic Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
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‘Iv MAKES we LOOK SUCH aA FOOL, ALBERT.” 








—<—<——S 
Council, regard the bearer with the gravest 
suspicion. He wishes to travel, we cannot 
imagine why, but we can discover no particular 
reason why he should not, and, since he hag 
paid his y, we ¢ d him vaguely to 
you in the name of His Majesty. So far as 
we know he has no criminal or revoluti 
intention ;: but do not scruple to suspect and 
hamper him as you feel disposed, and in 
particular we request and require that you will 
make him attend in the ship's smoking room to 
have his passport stamped at 7.0 a.m. or earlier 
at every port of call, for this annoys him and 
contributes greatly to the discouragement of 
foreign travel, which is a nuisance to us all.” 





However, here is my passport. Or 
rather, it is not here. For the Purser 
has it. And this is an odd thing. 

As I pass about the ocean I note with 
interest the various degrees of import- 
ance which the nations attach to my 
passport. At Gibraltar I might land for 
lunch without showing it to anyone— 
very properly, for was I not a British 
subject landing on a British Rock? 
Yet the said Rock is a fortress, and at 
the moment is adjacent to an area of 
hostilities. I might have had desi 
on the batteries, or the garrison, or His 
Majesty’s ships. I might have intended 
to join General Franco’s forces. 

At Toulon also, a foreign naval port, 
nobody wanted to see my passport, 
though I spent twelve hours in the 
town. The French were as trustful 
about me as the British. 

But at Naples—no. Every passenger 
who goes ashore must show his pass- 
port. Or rather he must show a card 
which shows that he has, or did have, 
a passport. And here is another odd 
thing. 

Long before we reach Naples the 
Purser’s department (at the request of 
Naples) starts “getting in the pass- 
ports.” There are hints, cajoleries, 
messages, threats. At last each pas- 
senger unlocks and surrenders the 
precious document, and receives & 
“receipt-card”’ in exchange. The pass- 
ports are in pawn till after Naples. 

One feels naked and, if a true Briton, 
resentful. It is my passport and I do 
not think that even my good friend the 
Purser should deprive me of it at the 
bidding of a foreign Power. Suppose 
that at this point the ship foundered 
and I swam to the nearest shore or 
landed in a boat, the first thing that 
the inhabitants of that shore would say 
would be, “Where is your passport?” 
For all nations have now developed the 
habit of asking this absurd question. 
And I should be able to say only this: 
“I did have a passport. At great 
trouble and expense I acquired a pass- 
port. But the Purser took it away from 
me because the Italian authorities at 
Naples request him to do that. How- 
ever, I have here a small receipt- 
which he gave me in exchange.” 
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Yes, the Italian authorities will have 
it this way, for reasons which, I pre- 
sume, seem good to them, though not 
tome. And the ship, I believe, has to 
give a written guarantee that all the 

rts have been duly confiscated 
and locked up. Then, if one wants to 
go ashore and have lunch at Naples, 
one must get up before breakfast and 
have the receipt-card stamped by the 
police, in the smoking-room. The 
officials arrive early (in very large 
numbers) and go away early ; and if one 
fails to get one’s card stamped before 
they go one is imprisoned in the ship 
till she sails. 

It all sounded highly authoritarian 
and efficient ; ] dutifully got my receipt- 
card stamped before breakfast and 
was free to land for lunch. 

The police, observe, did not see my 
passport. They saw the receipt-card 
only. And this, I suppose, persuaded 
them that I was a fit and proper person 
to pass freely about Naples. But, for 
all they know, the passport which the 
Purser has locked up in the office is not 
my passport at all and has someone 
else's photograph upon it. I may be a 
Communist carrying Mr. EpEn’s pass- 
port, stolen. They have no real assur- 
ance that I shall not leave a bomb at 
Pompeii or say subversive things in the 
restaurant. 

By the way, now that I come to think 
of it, not even the Purser knows 
whether my passport is my passport, 
genuine and up-to-date. He has simply 
assured himself, for the convenience 
of myself and the ship, that I have a 
passport. He has not compared the 
face with the photograph, and, for all 
he knows, the face may belong to a 
Presbyterian minister and I may belong 
to the Anarchists. 

_Passportery, in fact, has become a 
kind of children’s game. It is like 
playing “shop” with imaginary money. 
The passport is a token, a counter, a 
tiddley-wink. And now we have gone 
one stage farther in the mystical 
business, Listen. : 

My friend, Mr. Clifford, wanted to 
come ashore and lunch with me. But 
he had not had his receipt-card 
stamped. His passport was locked up 
in the Purser’s office, and the Purser 
was not prays to give it to him. 
He could not go ashore. But Mr. 
Smith, who had had his receipt-card 
stamped, did not want to go ashore; 
so Mr. Clifford borrowed Mr. Smith’s 
receipt-card and, thus armed, passed 
freely ashore without let or hindrance 
—hot, that is, with his own precious 
passport, not even with evidence that 
he possessed a passport, but with a 
card showing that Mr. Smith pos- 
sessed a passport. 

















Well, we had our lunch, totalitarian 
efficiency was demonstrated once more, 
and no harm was done. But the careful 
reader will observe that all this is 
grossly contrary to the true principles 
of passportery, and might be highly 
unsatisfactory to the traveller. The 
cautious passenger, if he goes ashore 
for a few hours only at a place like 
Naples, will take his passport with him. 
He may be run over by a taxi, faint in 
the sun, become involved in a brawl, 
or lose his memory, so that the ship 
goes without him. His passport will 
then at least establish his identity, and 
the request of the Foreign Secretary in 
His Majesty’s name may commend him 
to the stranger. It is for such emerg- 
encies that the passport is designed. 
But in Naples the British passenger 
‘in transit” is not allowed to carry his 
own passport (I put this, appropriately, 
in italics), and if he is run over may 
only wave a receipt-card. This does 
not strike me as being highly inter- 
national or respectful to His Majesty. 
What it comes to is this, that with- 
out having committed any offence, 


one is deprived of His Britannic 
Majesty’s passport by a foreign 
Power: and I suggest that this matter 
might be touched upon in the “von- 
versations.” 

The idea, I am told, is that if, after 
my lunch, I decide to stay in Italy, I 
shall be in a hole, because I have not 
my passport: and this will compel me 
to return to the ship and go away. 
But, put like that, it does not sound 
much better. Well, well, well—what 





are we coming to? A. P. H. 
Ir was with great that 
we learned of the death on 


February 28th of CuarRLes Ep- 
MUND Brock, at the age of 68. 
The careful drawings, mostly of 
social subjects, which he con- 
tributed to Punch, covered the 
decade 1901-1910, though the 

t bulk of his work will be 
ound in the first half of this 
period. 
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From the Ish Anthology 


Vill. 
No. Never—TuHank Heaven 


A rew weeks ago 
| opened a weekly paper and read: 


“Never seen a fish going hiking ! 
Never seen a lizard with two brains ‘ 
Well, then, 

You should turn to the centre pages.” 


As this seemed to me 

To be a non-sequitur 

Worthy to rank with the one about 
Stony Stratford, 


I hastily put the paper down 
And read a railway time-table 
To calm my nerves, 


Dovuprs 
Three weeks to the day 
After the events narrated 
In the preceding chapter id 
The author reflected. 
His fingers forsook the typewriter. 
His brow corrugated. 
His pipe went out. 
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“Iv says: ‘To HALF-POUND OF CHOPPED MI 
PUT THIS INTO TWO PINTS WHITE STOCK AND 
AT THE LAST MINUTE ADD HALF-WINERGLASS ac 


cROOTONS oF BREAD SEPARATELY 


For suppose they hadn’t read the pre- 
ceding chapter, 
The little rascals? 


REMARK 


What's worse than a conversation you 
can't 
Quite overhear ? 


MonoLoeut 
“Waiter. I realise, 
Though I have never been told, 
That the little gold line inside a cup 
Indicates the allowable level of milk 
For a cup of tea. 


But I cannot see any reason 

For the similar little gold line 

Halfway up inside one of your minute 
cream-jugs 

Unless 

It indicates 

The level of genuine cream 

Which has (in order to fill the jug) 


To undergo dilution 
Well?” 


There was a pause. 


ENDINGS 


A piece of music used to end, 


Years ago, 











SHROOMS ADD A SLICK OF ONION; 
SIMMER FOR TWENTY MINUTES, 
10D WHITE WINE AND SERVE FRIED 


In a way that may be symbolised thus: 
One, two, three, four, 
One, two, three, four. 
One. Two. Three. Four. 
ONE! FOUR! 


To-day an average ending 
May be represented, with similar 
symbols; 


One, five. Four. Two, 
One-three-one. Five . 
One? Four. Seven- 


The commonest objection 

To the latter type of ending 

Seems to be that “any fool could do 
that.” 

A remark that applies, I think, 

With at least equal justice, 

To the former. 


A Mopern PROVERB 


Beat two lights 
And the third ‘Il stop you. 


CONSOLATION 


“IT am always encouraged, not 
daunted,” 

Said the Chairman almost inaudibly, 

By cries of ‘Speak up!’ 


Because they suggest that, 
Incredible as it may seem, 

There are people who wish to hear 
What I say.” 


Hint to EXasPERATORS 
What gratifying annoyance 
One may cause 
By reaching 
Perfectly correct conclusions 
On insufficient evidence! 


There are few things more maddening 
to others 

Than being right 

When, by all the rules, one should be 
wrong. 


Harp Work 


The authorities in a totalitarian state 

Must find even more wearing 

The need to be always on the look- 
out 

For seditionist significance 

In idle scribblings on walls, 


Than do idle seribblers on walls 
The constant need to purge their work 
Of all seditionist significance. 


INTENSIVE CULTURE 
1 seem distrait perhaps ! 
Glum! Moody ? 
Inattentive? Apt to answer 
The last question but one ? 


ey 
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“SO YOU SEE, GENTLEMEN, IF You 
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FIGURE It OUT, THE WHOLE THEORY IS BASED ON AN ENTIRE MISCONCEPTION,” 








Forgive me. My mind seethes 

With the ill-digested pronouncements 
Of the wise. 

Yes, I have been away for a fortnight: 
That I admit was a rest; 


But on my return, of course, 

I had to read 

Fifteen pages 

Of the tear-off calendar. R. M. 





Uncanny Instincts 

Wr were discussing intuition in 
animals. Barry had quoted the usual 
case of a friend of one of his relations 
whose horse had declined to pass a 
certain spot, and a minute or two later 
of course a tree had crashed across the 
road at that very place. Denis had 
recounted a similar story about a dog 
and a hoarding, and the conversation 
seemed scheduled to take the normal 
course of such discussions. 

In fact I was just about to tell a story 
about an elephant when James said 
abruptly, “Let me tell you about an 
experience which befell me personally. 
I may say that it does not show me in 
a very pleasant light, but since it hap- 
pened about ten years ago and still 


causes me considerable mental distress 
when I think about it, it may perhaps 
ease my mind to talk about it. 

‘Tt happened in the very cold winter 
of 1928-1929, when I was staying with 
some German friends near the small 
country town of Gistrow, in Mecklen- 
berg. A neighbouring landowner in- 
vited us over for a day’s shooting. 
Before we began he gathered the guns 
round him and said expansively, 
‘Gentlemen, we will shoot everything 
—everything, that is, except female 
roe-deer. Rabbits, hares, pheasants, 
partridges, geese, roe-buck and foxes.’” 

James paused and twirled the stem 
of his port-glass thoughtfully. 

“In view of what followed it might 
have been better if I had told him 
frankly that English gentlemen do not 
shoot foxes. However, I did not. I 
remained silent.” 

‘What has all this got to do with 
animal intuition?” I asked. 

He glanced at me reprovingly. “I’m 
coming to it—if you will let me. 
About mid-day a rabbit broke cover 
just in front of me. I bowled it over 
with my right barrel. Five seconds 
later, before I had time to reload, an 
old dog-fox trotted out. 

‘Now it had undoubtedly seen that 


rabbit shot. Why, then, did it trot 
out? There is only one explanation. 

“That fox’s intuition had told it 
that I was the only English gentleman 
present and that English gentlemen 
do not shoot foxes. But what was I to 
do? My German friends were shouting 
excitedly to right and left. I raised my 
gun and fired the remaining barre] in 
the fox’s direction,” 

“Shooting wide, of course?” | said. 

“The shots made a pattern in a 
patch of snow beside it,” agreed 
James, “but never to my dying day 
shall I forget the look of utter contempt 
in that creature’s eyes as it slowly looked 
me up and down and finally bounded 
disgustedly into some undergrowth.” 

“Nevertheless,” remarked Barry, 
“the fox’s intuition was correct in all 
the essentials, Even though tem- 
porarily, and rightly, disgusted that a 
gun could be so much as raised in its 
direction by an Englishman, intuition 
told it that it was safe. A most re- 
markable case.” 

James shook his head sadly. “No,” 
he said, ‘‘that animal's intuitions were 
wrong all along the line. It occurred 
to me that I would never get another 
chance in my life to pot a fox in safety. 
I meant to hit it.” 
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At the Pictures 





ScrEEN PANTOMIMES 


As I cannot put myself in the place of 
the very young I cannot describe their 





InD 


is THIS THE NEW GLAMOUR GIRL* 
Snow White 


reaction to Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs; but at the New Gallery the 
other afternoon, which seemed to be full 
of children, I heard no cries of distress. 
Nor, on the other hand, did I hear many 
gurgles and chuckles of delight; 
and if this was so, it is, I fancy, 
because Grimm has been rather 
roughly handled and American- 
ized. Snow White herself, whom 
we have always thought of as a 
charming little girl, wavers be- 
tween the naivest simplicity and 
adult sophistication, and speaks 
3 a ears which the accents of 
tty are far too prominent : 
the Prince is sheer pasteboard : 
the hard-boiled Dwarfs are a shade 
too realistic, and the Queen, as the 
jealous grandmother, is of malig- 
nity compact, and, as the witch, 
an unholy terror. But whether 
those of tender can get any 
harm from all this is doubtful. 

And the story, I think, is too 
long. Disney films must not be 
full length. 

But the woodland creatures! 
Here Wat? is at his best. Those 
that we saw in his Little Hiawatha 
are now carried out to their highest 
power: the rabbits, the squirrels. 
the raccoons, the owls, the pigeons. 





vZe 


the blue jays, and above all the timid 
inquisitive deer. I can think of nothing 
that the screen has given us more charm- 
ing than these froliesome knights-errant 
coming to the rescue of Snow White, 
leading her to security, and then help- 
ing her again by cleaning up, the final 
triumphant touch coming when two of 
the birds, who have been busy in hang- 
ing out the clothes, descend to imprint 
with their footmarks the edging of the 
gooseberry-pie. 

Lord TyRReL., I suspect, when he 
refused the full licence to Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, boggled at the 
preparation of the Apple of Death; 
and the steps are fairly gruesome. But 
he was probably being too sensitive for 
others. The modern children can be 
hard-boiled too. If, however, WALT is 
thought to have gone too far here, he 
struck one as having tried insufficiently 
when the Princess receives her awaken- 
ing kiss. That, surely, should have been 
a more terrific moment. 


There is, in 7'he Big Broadcast of 1938, 
plenty of fun for those who rejoice in 
the irresponsibilities and unctuous ut- 
terances of W. C. Fre.ps, whom we 
are all glad to welcome back after his 
illness. In his own unchastened way 
he plays golf like a mad _ multi- 
millionaire; he plays billiards with 
grotesque abandon and he behaves 
generally as a crazy spoiled child; but 
after him there is nothing. Two super 
ocean greyhounds are supposed to be 
racing from New York to Cherbourg, 
but under the pressure of W. C. Frexps’ 
nonsense, diverse broadcasters and 


4 





- 


Le DOWD 


Bellows, W. C. Fieups (to Bashful in Snow White) 
NASALLY SPRAKING, YOU PWARF ME.” 


love-scenes, we forget that we are on the 
deck of the Gigantic: an illusion which 
Kirsten FLagstaD in WaGNer (with 
full orchestra) does nothing to fortify, 





JH. 4 


VALKYRIE INTERLUDE 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD PUTS OVER THE VOCAI 


nor do the reckless acrobatics of 
Marra Rays. Since it is all mad, let 
us relax and enjoy it. 
I did my best, but I must confess to 
asking myself when Hollywood would 
send us a good well-told con- 
sistent story again. 


I have found La Mort du Cygne 
at the Curzon less absorbing than 
the other recent French films, but 
it tells the story with unwavering 
directness, and the photography 
of the ballet, both performances 
and rehearsals, is very beautiful 
—sheer Decas brought to life. 
The dancing of Yverre Cuavuviré 
is exquisite. It would not surprise 
me to be told that in his portrayal 
of the central figure, Souris, M. 
Pavut Moranp, the writer on 
whose novel the film is based, 
reveals a deeper knowledge of 
the child-mind than the adjudi- 
cators on Snow White possess. 
In fact, all the children seem to 
be real, and not least Souris’ 
two friends, and particularly the 
little impudent one. Amid 80 
much screen lawlessness now 
being offered us, a visit to La 
Mort du Cygne comes as a sweet 
relief. E. V.L. 
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“ [VE JUST COMPLETED A FIVE-ACT PLAY IN BLANK VERSE 
snp Now I REALISE IT's NoTHING BUT Hawzer.” 








Bridge Soliloquy 


Two thousand down, and mine the blame! 
From now on I proclaim 
I will not play this beastly game. 


My partner gathers up her bag, her gloves. 
Whoever it may be she loves, 

1 wot 

She loves me not. 


She spoke no word 

But sat like an ill-omened bird, 
Her eye 

Gleaming reproachfully. 


I'd sooner have her leap and shout 
And throw the furniture about; 


I'd sooner have her rant and swear 
Than sit dyspeptically there. 


If I had led a heart 
We should not have been in the cart. 


Long time in meditation I delayed 
Then made 
The fatal error and led out a spade. 


The way I bungled it 
Would give E. Cueertson a fit. 


But well-a-day, regrets are vain; 
I shall not play this game again, 


And if my partner loves me not, 


That's best forgot. A.W. B 


The Job 


To the Managing Director, Beetle, Weevil, Snayle & Co 

Dear Grorck,—I don’t know whether you remember 
me, but we were at school together and great pals at one 
time, though the years have sort of drifted us apart a bit, 
Do you remember old Pestlemortar, the science-master, 
and the day he set fire to his beard at the Bunsen burner, 
and how Jones minimus tried to put it out with sulphuric 
acid? And those pleasant Sunday evening walks down by 
the old farm when we used to drink in the glories of the 
sunset and smoke sly cigarettes ¢ 

But I mustn’t get lost in reverie. What I am really 
writing about is to ask if you could find some sort of jo 
in your firm for my son George, who has just left school. 
As you may know, I am an artist myself and haven’t any 
connections in the business world. 

Hoping you are fit, 
G. FisHer 
To G. Fisher, Esq., “The Pineapples,” Pondover. 

Deak Mr. Fisner,—I have to thank you for your favour 
of yesterday but regret I cannot see my way to promise 
anything for your son. I am ashamed to say I cannot 
quite place you in my recollection, but of course our school 
was a large one, and it is a long time ago. 

I should of course be delighted to serve an old schoolmate 
if I saw the opportunity, but business has been so shockingly 
bad lately that we are inclined rather to cut down staff 
than otherwise. In fact I have every reason to think that 
the firm will do well if it lasts my time, the public demand 
for the articles we produce being on the decline. You will 
understand that in these circumstances I cannot help you. 

Yours faithfully, 
PETER BEETLE. 











“ 


. . ‘Ly your aarpen. Here is Mr. C. H. MIppLeTon.” 
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To the Managing Director, Beetle, Weevil, Snayle & Co. 


Dear PeTer,—Sorry you can’t do anything for the boy. 
I am also rather hurt that you cannot recollect me, as we 
were great pals. Don’t — remember the time you stole 
a blancmange from the kitchen and hid it in my bed? I 
shall never forget it myself. Do try and rack your brain, 
old man, and see if you can’t conjure up my image. I have 
rather a long nose and my hair is of a pleasing auburn. 

By the way, if you can’t find room for the boy yourself 
you might know another firm with a vacancy. I suppose I 
mentioned that I was prepared to pay up to £1,000 premium 
to give him a good start? 

Yours fraternally, 
G. FIsHer. 


To G. Fisher, Esq., “The Pineapples,” Pondover. 


My pEAR GEorGE,—What must you think of me! It 
was your signing yourself just ‘““G. Fisher” that confused 
me, as of course we were much too great pals to use surnames, 
As if I could forget that blancmange or the Sunday evening 
cigarettes! Of course I can find a place for your son in my 
firm, and I believe there are few firms he could enter with 
better prospects. 

All the very best, 
Peter BEETLE. 


To the Managing Director, Beetle, Weevil, Snayle & Co. 


Dear Perer,—As a matter of fact I have neither a son 
George nor £1,000. I just happened to run across Fatty 
Brown the other day and we had a bet as to whether you 
would still be the same mercenary little beast you were as 


a boy. I won. Yours sincerely 
’ 


G. FisHer. 
Brevity, the Soul of Wit 


HER n, (ab init., not in the D.N.B.) remains Anon. She 
resides pro. tem. in a vee s (h. & ec.) q.e. on the Ls. of 
Pg. Av., E.C.4. Being | of the I.W.W., a lover of bot., 
u.s.w., & a Mem. of the 8.D.U.K., she attends D.d. in d. 
anim®. meetings of the M.A.B.Y.8. and B.O.A.F.G., p.r.n., 
making N. & Q. of ea. sub. under diss. N.B., her MSS. fill 
Nos. of pp., non. obst. that she has to R them in short- 
hand, o/a her r.h. Mance., she Sem. uses her |.h. & .’. writes 
And., Rall. Not being a Mem. of the W.C.T.U., she does 
R. a q.s. of Bib., Hor intermed., t.f. by D.O.R.A., & 
nem.diss., a b. & s. (aa ad lib). She indites an ep., e.o.d. 
tothe D.T. & M.P. re res ad inf., hoping the Ed. will imp. 
Ad fin., n.l. to write q.1., so T.T.L. R. L. P. 


[N.B.—The abbreviations used here may be found in a 
certain well-known Dictionary.| 




















“Isn’? THIS WHERE WE CAME IN?” 


[_ 
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“1°M CERTAIN YOU ‘LL SOON REGRET HAVING GIVEN US NOTICE, EMILY.” 








Mater Dolorosa 


My mother says, and you know what mothers are, 
that one of these days I shall go too far! 
She has made the profound but melancholy deduction 
that I am heading straight for destruction. 


It seems a pity, she says, that in an attempt to be funny, 


and earn money 

I should go out of my way to lose every single friend 

{ possess. She says one needs them in the end. 
It seems I am gradually, with my acid pen, 

cutting myself off from the love of men. 

I have written abusively of point-to-point races, 

of Hunt balls in outlandish places, 

of grouse-drives and partridge-shoots, 

of dripping moors and sodden roots. 

| have not been very nice about the W.L., 

or Scotland, or charades, and my 

observations about country rambles 

have been, even as they are, prickly with brambles. 

Then I have deplored the London season, 

and, surely not without reason, 

Ascot hats made of variegated laces. 

Also I have been rude about other people's faces. 
But mother says, I shall find 

it does not pay to be unkind. 

Very soon no one will ask me away 

to stay 


any more. 
Every decent door 
of every decent hunting-lodge will be shut 
against me; no Highland butt 
will cup me in its heathery arm. 
Yes, 1 shall have done myself a lot of harm! 
Who will dare invite me to a Wire Fund Ball 
in the local Town Hall, 
knowing, as they now know, that I hate Hunt balls 
and Town Halls? 
In a year or so I shall be very much on the shelf, 
and I have only myself 
to blame. 
It’s always the same, 
says mother. In order to be productive 
youth is cruel and destructive, 
and it is not until we’ve reached maturity 
that we appreciate the security 
of the friendships we’ve so wittily lost. 
The cost 
of being funny, she says, is that when you're old 
you will be out in the cold. 
But not, Mother, in a cold as acute 
as the Ladies’ Cloakroom at the “ Bute 
Arms,” Slapton-on-Stour. 
Of that, Mother, I am quite, quite sure. ¥.G. 
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A DUBIOUS DISCIPLE 


Stalinius Superbus (slashing at the poppy-heads). “ That’s how J do it.” 
Attleius Clemens. “Reprehensible, perhaps, but Russian, and therefore how impossible to blame!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, Fi 28th.—Commons: De- 
bates on Report and Foreign 
Office Appointment. 


Tuesday, March Ist.—Lords : 
Population Bill given 
Second Reading. 

Commons: Debate on 
Treatment of Child Delin- 
quents. 


Wednesday, March 2nd.— 
Commons: Debate on Rent 
Restriction. 


Monday, February 28th.— 
In view of Herr Hrrier’s 
violent references to the Press 
of the democracies, Miss 
RaTHBONE asked the P.M. 
this afternoon for an assur- 
ance that no restriction on 
the freedom of the British 
Press would be included in 
any agreement which might 
be arrived at with Germany ; 
and he gave it. But . 
declared that there could 
be no greater service to the 
cause of Peace than re- 
straint on the part of the 
Press in dealing with Foreign 
Affairs. When Miss Ratu- 
BONE, grown suddenly iron- 
ical, suggested a _ concen- 
tration camp for British journalists, 
Sir ArcurpaLD SouTHBy contributed 
the counter-suggestion that she should 
be its Matron. 

In the course of further questions 
about the Italian negotiations, the 
P.M. firmly refused to disclose the name 
of the person through whom the in- 
formation had passed that the Italian 
Government would accept the British 
formula. He told the House that he had 
in any case only guessed at it himself. 

The Opposition took advantage of 
the Colonial Office Vote to raise the 
subject of the Trinidad Report, and 
Mr. Lunn and other Socialist 
speakers deplored the wretched con- 
ditions in which the plantation 
labourers were living, to which they 
attributed the recent riots. They sym- 
pathised with Sir Murcuison FLet- 
CHER, the late Governor, and they con- 
sidered that the Commission’s recom- 
mendations would greatly improve the 
situation. Mr. pg RorHscHiLp agreed 
that the Commissioners had done a 
good job, th he their 
failure to deat ls i ae he 
asked that Sir Murcntson should not 
be judged too harshly, seeing that he 
had shown the wisdom to perceive that 
the trouble was primarily economic 
and not political. 


In his reply Mr. Ormspy-Gore 


denied that Sir Murcuison had been 
either ill-treated or dismissed; he had 
voluntarily retired on medical grounds. 
He accepted the Report, which seemed 
to him to call for action and not 
speeches, and he described the Labour 





























“THE F. 0. VACANCY 


SoME IMPRESSIONS BY Mr. Winston CHURCHILL oF 
THE Migut Have Berens. 


Department which was about to be set 
Pp for the adjustment of grievances. 
e also gave a warning that sugar 
difficulties were by no means over in 
the West Indies. 
Later, on the adjournment, Mr. 
ATTLEE protested against the appoint- 





NURSE ELLEN WILKINSON 
AND HER CHARGE 


ment of Lord Hauiax as Forei 
Secretary, not on personal 
but because it had become a constitu- 
tional ice to appoint only Mem- 
bers of the Commons to this office. 
Although he withheld his vote and was 
soundly twitted for thus sitting on the 
fence, Sir AkcHIBALD SIn- 
CLAIR held that the man was 
more im t than where 
he sat. This was largely the 
attitude of Mr. CHURCHILL, 
who could see no constitu- 
tional issue and launched 
into an irrelevant but enter- 
taining survey of the present 
Front ch; and when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN came to reply 
he caught Mr. ATTLEE out 
prettily over constitutional 


u 


history and mised that 
in answering F.O. questions 
himself he would do all he 


could to help the House. 

Tuesday, March \st.—As 
passed by the Commons in 
an extremely amended form, 
the Population (Statistics) 
Bill found no opposition in 
the Lords, except that Lord 
ELTIsLEY objected that, as 
the Bill was concerned with 
what was a national ques- 
tion, the costs which would 
result from it should be paid 
back to the local authorities 
by = a To this Lord Gags, 

or the Government, was sympathetic 
but not forthcoming. Oe 

Mr. Tom Jonnston, the Share- 
Pushers’ Scourge (and very good work 
he has done in calling attention to 
sharks who swim opulently in City 
waters), wanted to know in the 
Commons what the Board of Trade 
thought about two concerns, The Lon- 
don and Provincial Property Society 
and the General Mortgage Society 
(Great Britain), which were both in 
iquidation; and at the same time he 
asked if the directors of either com- 
pany (which included, in the second 
case, according to Mr. BELLENGER, men 
of title) had offered to make any com- 

nsation to the investors, who had 
fost handsomely. In his reply Captain 
Wa ace showed that the Board had 
their eye on these cases, which had not 
yet been completely investigated. 

The P.M. refused Mr. Hersert 
Wiitiams’ demand that any trade 
agreement with the United States 
should be discussed by Parliament 
before being si , but he pointed 
out that when Parliament was sitting 
it was usual to lay treaty engagements 
on the Table for twenty-one days so 
that they might be considered. Mr. 
Writtams had the last word when he 
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“WHAT DO YOU MEAN, BIR, BY OMITTING THE FLAG OF LinoLIAt” 











insisted that “every responsible in- 
dustrial organisation ” had made urgent 
representations on this matter and had 
received no satisfaction whatever. 

The most interesting points arising 
from the debate on Home Office Votes 
for reformatory schools were a long 
argument between Lady Astor and 
Mr. Lanssury as to whether child- 
erime derived or not from poverty 
(Lady A. taking the line that on the 
whole it didn’t), and the scheme de- 
seribed by Sir Samuet Hoare for the 
boarding-out with suitable foster- 

nts of children whose home-life 
vad been broken up. 

Later the Labour Party grew very 
indignant about a supplementary grant 
of £5,000 for the seine Hos- 
pitality Fund, for they were convinced 
it was to be devoted to making things 
comfortable for King Carox, for whom 
they have no use, during his coming 
visit. 

Wednesday, March 2nd.—Colonel 
Murmeap partially cleared up a 
mystery this afternoon which has been 
agg Members for a long time 

© just told Captain Ba.rovr 
that the instructions sent out to air- 
liner pilots during “Q.B.1.” conditions 
by air traffic control officers were in 


IN 


the nature of requests rather than 
orders backed by authority, when Mr. 
BELLENGER asked him for what these 
initials really stood, Officially, he then 
told the House, they had no derivation, 





OUR BACK BENCH 


Mr. CarTLaxd is keen 

On the Conservative party's machine, 

For seven years 

He was one of the Unionist Central 
Office engincers. 


WHO'S WHO 


but unofficially he understood that 
“Q” stood for “Quite” and “I” for 
Impossible.” 

In moving the Government’s Bill 
for the gradual abolition of rent restric- 
tion, Sir Krxastey Woop announced 
that a Committee of Inquiry would be 
appointed to decide the best method 
and time for local decontrol in England 
and Wales. Its report should be 
completed by 1941. 

On the adjournment Mr. Arrnur 
Henperson asked for the Govern- 
ment’s view on the Berchtesgaden 
meeting between Herr Hirer and 
Herr von Scuvuscnniecs, and sug- 
gested that the agreement they came 
to was at variance with the Geneva 
Protocol of 1922. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
replied that the Government's legal 
advisers were of the opinion that 
neither the Protocol nor Article 88 
of the Treaty of St. Germain had been 
broken, for two countries could improve 
their relations without one’s giving up 
its independence to the other. And 
he reminded the House that Herr HiTLEr 
in his recent speech had referred to the 
new arrangements as an extension of 
the Austro-German Agreement of 1936, 
which specifically provided for the full 
sovereignty of Austria. 
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— yr hae rp =. T don’t fit in 
The Village Idiot ant py ged. to being tea 
—— Although they know and discipline. 
: that I'm up here, I don’t like money 
I'Lt never tell — chuckling at them, in my hand, 
why rabbits sing they ’ve no fear. but I like birds; 
(I wouldn’t split In fact they all I like the land 
for anything), are used to it— and animals, 
or how the badgers the vixen doesn’t the silly breeze ; 
dance at night mind a bit. and, God! I do love 
while I look on 


in the moonlight, 
and how I stroke 
the starlings when 
they come to chatter 
in the glen. 
Why, once, in March 
(or was it May ?)— 
Ay, @ year since 
come Lady-day, 
I went to see 
where the wind blew 
and followed it 
past Home Farm, through 
the Smithy Wood 
. towards the hills 
and found it blew 
to daffodils— 
within the trumpets 
of the flowers, 
playing fanfares 
through the hours. 


Sometimes I work, 
but at the plough 
I twist the furrow 
anyhow ; 
or drilling wheat 
I miss long patches; 
or when thrashing 
play with matches. 
And everybody 
thinks it funny 
when I say 
I don’t want money. 


I sit upon 
this oak branch here 
and watch chaps working 
every where. 
[ bet they wish 
that they could heave 
their tools away 
and run and leave 
their work in fields 
and garages 
and come with me 
and climb these trees. 
But if they came 
and climbed this oak 
they'd never know 
when a tree spoke; 
they wouldn't know 
that every stem 
is always spinning 
yarns to them. 


The early cubs 
in this tree’s shade 


I don’t like work: 
I’m not alone. 
It’s not the toiling 

makes me moan, 
but, as a fool, 


climbing trees. 


And when alone 

I've often laughed 
because I’m glad 

they think me daft. 





— eee 





“No, I'm sorry-—size EIGRT's NO GOOD), 
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| ALWAYS WEAR NINES.” 
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At the Play 


“ Dopsworts ” (PALace) 


Dodsworth has been a great success 
as a novel and as a film, and we can 
quite understand that the 
theatre too desired to lay 
hands on this good entertain- 
ment. There were very 
obvious and rather serious 
difficulties. When novels are 
put on the stage it is generally 
important that they shall be 
novels with strongly-drawn 
and highly-individual charac- 
ters whom it is a pleasure for 
the audience just to recognise 
and behold, Even Lewis 
Carrott or Dickens lend 
themselves to dramatisation, 
in spite of the extreme un- 
suitability of their books for 
the theatre, because people 
are so very pleased to see a 
familiar Mad Hatter or Micair- 
ber in the flesh. But Mr. Stv- 
oLarn Lewis does not owe his 
position as a novelist to any 
gift of individual creation but 
to an outstanding gift for 
the photographic reproduction 
of social settings and conven- 
tional types. Thousands of 
people have enjoyed Dods- 
worth as a novel without feel- 
ing that any of the characters beyond 
that representative couple, the Dods- 
worths themselves, are permanent ad- 
ditions to their literary acquaintance. 

Mr. Lewis’s medium is the rather 
long book in which he can unfold little 
by little the transformation of a life. 
The dramatist has in consequence 
to put on the stage a great num- 
ber of scenes, and the present 
performance is a masterpiece of 
selection and condensation. The 
high moments of the book are 
all preserved; but there remains 
a deeper difficulty. Novelists of 
the school of which St..cLam 
LEwiIs is a pre-eminent light write 
an easy dialogue which advances 
the story without being, as good 
dramatic dialogue must be, ar- 
resting and important in itself. 
The dramatist has only the 
things his characters are going 
to say with which to create his 
total effect, and in good dramat- 
ists the dialogue is written both 
to advance the action and to 
illuminate alike the characters 
and the.play. The words have 
more tf peir face value. 


re fe sworth, particu- 


larly in the? wR es, that a 


Kurt Von Obersdorf 
Fran Dodsworth. . . . . 
Samuel Dodsworth Mr. Puirre MERIVALE 


fidelity to the narrative has been pre- 
served at an increase of the burden on 
the actors, who have to rely a great 
deal on movement and — to 
assist the surface text. Fortunately 
the chief parts are played by Mr. 
Pamir MerivaLe and Miss GLapys 





GRANDMAMA KEEPS IT DARK 


Coorer, with a thorough mastery of 
the unfolding story. Miss CoopEr is a 
decisive actress and she makes the 
triviality and self-centredness of Fran 
Dodsworth and her obsession with re- 
maining young so very emphatic that 
it is with an effort that we remind our- 
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THE INTERRUPTED FISHING STORY 


Edith Cortright 


Samuel Dodsworth . . Mr. Purre Merivae 


. Mr. Grorrrey Toone 
Miss Giapys Cooper 


. Miss Nora Swivsurne 


selves that the marriage has been a 
successful one for twenty years back in 
Zenith, and that she was for long the 
mistress of a well-run home. We see 
enough of Zenith to take to heart the 
truth that no man is indispensable 
and how smoothly the waters have 
closed again after Dodsworth’s 
voluntary retirement. 

Mr. MERIVALE is admirable 
as the kind of American busi- 
ness-man who is full of a 
highly-specialised mechanical 
talent, allied to much more 
ordinary executive gifts, but 
who is not at all mature in 
other directions and lives, not 
unhappily, along jog-trot con- 
ventional lines. The effect of 
this is to make it only too true 
that once he is out of his 
groove he ceases to show 
initiative and things happen 
to him. What happens to him 
is the wreck of his marriage 
and the start for him of a new 
life in Europe. The same 
thing happens to his wife, but 
she leads events in that 
direction herself. 

The European figures, and 
notably Arnold Iselim (Mr. 
GrorGE (uRzoN) and the 
Austrian baroness (Miss HEN- 
RIETTA Watson) and her son 
Kurt (Mr. Grorrrey Toons), 
are well studied and bring out 
very neatly the fact that the Dodsworths, 
so competent as leaders in the business 
and social life of the Middle-West, 
find themselves confronted with quite 
unfamiliar traditions and characters 
in Europe. 

Mr. MERIVALE and Miss CoopEr are 
at their best showing how the 
Dodsworths imagined that with 
money they could enter the life 
of Europe, only to find them- 
selves much greater strangers 
than they had ever thought 
possible. Europe, in short, re- 
jects them both, and the play 
can be regarded as a vindication 
of Tubby Pearson (Mr. LioyD 
Perarson) in his friendly warn- 
ings against the dangers of 
premature retirement. 

Europe is best seen with the 
help of the American Express 
Company, and not at closer 
quarters if you do not really 
belong to it. This is all part 
of Mr. Lxewis’s larger moral, 
which naturally restless Ameri- 
cans find a little hard to accept, 
that it is often the most dan- 
gerous thing, and tempting Prov- 
idence, to get out of a nice well- 
furnished rut. D. W. 
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“ Surprise rem” (AMBassapors) 

This light romantic comedy by Mr. 
Cyrus Brooks is refreshing in a num- 
ber of ways. Mainly, I think, because 
it is about simple people; but also 
because no star part has been written 
into it at the expense of 
the others, and because each 
of the minor characters is 
an authentic native study, 
well observed and well acted. 
{ grow tired of the poor 
pieces which owe their pro- 
duction solely to an artful 
adjustment to the idiosyn- 
crasies of well-known actors 
and actresses who can play 
only themselves. Such one- 
sided affairs seem to cumber 
the West-End stage more 
and more, and they are one 
of the worst results of the 
star system. Their only 
merit is a guarantee, to the 
section of the public which 
wants it, of another oppor- 
tunity of seeing a favourite 
artist sailing his or her cus- 
tomary course in brilliant 
weather and with a variation 
of not more than two degrees 
from the last bearing; and 
their killing drawback is that 
this exhilarating spectacle 
is devised at the cost of leav- 
ing the rest of the cast em- 
barrassingly becalmed. It would be 
surprising if such an unbalanced ar- 
rangement ever gave rise to a good play. 

This is the story of how his remark- 
able resemblance to an exiled prince in 
the throes of a coup d'état whisked plain 
Mr. Arthur Primmer from the 
knob-twiddling monotony of Mr. 
Tipping’s small radio shop and 
thrust him for a brief but in- 
toxicating space into the world 
where the popping of corks and 
the crackling of stiff shirts are 
orchestrated into an imposing 
anthem. He had only just arrived 
in London, having left his Dor- 
set village and his Sue the better 
to market a wonderful natural 
gift for exorcising the little devils 
that live in wireless-sets; but 
Mr. Tipping was already begin- 
ning to wonder if this power 
sufficiently made up for a habit 
of lending it to the customer free 
of charge. Arthur, you see, was 
too kind for the sordid world of 
business. 

He had only to be seen in the 
street by the famous singer, 
Anita Karsten, for her to realise 
instantly that in him lay a 
heaven-sent chance of getting 





The Man with the Big Nose 

Castro Castellini ...... Mr. Joun Giyn-Jones 
. Miss VaLerne Tayior 

Ren ee Mr. Marius Goring 


Anita Karsten , 
Arthur Primmer 


her lover, the exiled Prince, back 
to his own country through the layers 
and layers of secret policemen with 
which @éat are insulated; 
and when Arthur unsuspectingly car- 
ried a new wireless-set to her flat two 
days later the trap was sprung. It 


“HEARD MELODIES ARE SWEET, BUT THOSE 


UNHEARD ARE SWEETER ” 


. Mr. Erte Srvart 


consisted in a shakerful of dynamic 
cocktails, flattery carefully calculated 
to unhinge a hick anxious to investi- 
gate the gilded side of city life, and a 
story of a birthday evening about to 
be spent in loneliness. And it worked. 





THE MORNING AFTER 


. . Mr. Norman Pierce 
Mr. Marivs Gore 


Mr. Binstead 
Arthur Primmer .. . 





While the Prince was humming reso- 
lutely over the North Sea to place 
himself at the head of the revolting 
generals, Arthur was being initiated 
into the fashionable , Wearing 
the Prince’s dress-clothes, which were 
too large for him, and, more important, 
the Prince's face, which fitted 
beautifully, for they both 
shared that of Mr. Marius 
Gortne. Theround included 
a visit to Radio House, 
where Anita had to sing, 4 
great deal too much to drink, 
and, next morning, the con- 
firmation of Mr. Tipping’s 
doubts; but apart from its 
educative value it earned the 
fervent gratitude of the 
Prince, and this looked like 
being worth quite a lot. 

Mr. Gortne doubled the 
two parts skilfully and made 
excellent comedy of Arthur’s 
adventures, maintaining a 
very tolerable Dorset accent 
and the rustic’s facial trick 
of innocence which so often 
takes in novelists from the 
towns. He was particularly 
good in the scenes where he 
sang a song for Anita in 
faultless taproom style and 
where he fought a number 
of bouts with an unaccus- 
tomed white waistcoat. 

The background of glamor- 
ous intrigue was safe with Miss VALERIE 
TayLor, who kept the audience re- 
minded that there were stern deeds 
afoot and conducted Arthur’s decep- 
tion with charm. Miss Marsorrm Lane 
made a Sue who was his perfect com- 
plement; Mr. Joun LauRig gave 
anamusing sketch of an inhibited 
Scot who was Arthur’s shop- 
mate; Mr. Freprrick Prirer’s 
Mr. Tipping was an excellent 
study in fussy incompetence; 
as the Chief Chucker-Out at 
Radio House Mr. NonMAN Prerce 
suggested that the waves were 
sometimes surprisingly wild; Mr. 
CHARLES MAUNSELL gave a neat 
caricature of the popular idea 
of a B.B.C. receptionist, and Mr. 
Joun GLYN-JONES was magnifi- 
cently funny as a nervous animal- 
imitator tuning-up in a waiting- 
room before his broadcast. 

Mr. Brooks’ dialogue is well- 
turned and gets itseffects without 
any struggle for smartness, and he 
knows how to tell a story in terms 
of comedy. But I think he would 
improve his Second Act by mak- 
ing Anita’s conquest of Arthur, 
in the first scene, a little less 
long. Eric. 
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At the Play 


“ DopswortH ” (PaLAce) 
Dodsworth has been a great success 


as a novel and as a film, and we can 
quite understand that the 
theatre too desired to lay 
hands on this good entertain- 
ment. There were very 
obvious and rather serious 
difficulties. When novels are 
put on the stage it is generally 
important that they shall be 
novels with strongly-drawn 
and highly-individual charac- 
ters whom it is a pleasure for 
the audience just to recognise 
and behold. Even Lewis 
CarRoLL or Dickens lend 
themselves to dramatisation, 
in spite of the extreme un- 
suitability of their books for 
the theatre, because people 
are so very pleased to see a 
familiar Mad Hatter or Micaw- 
ber in the flesh. But Mr. Stv- 
cLarr Lewts does not owe his 
position as a novelist to any 
gift of individual creation but 
to an outstanding gift for 
the photographic reproduction 
of social settings and conven- 
tional types. Thousands of 
people have enjoyed Dods- 
worth as a novel without feel- 
ing that any of the characters beyond 
that representative couple, the Dods- 
worths themselves, are permanent ad- 
ditions to their literary acquaintance. 
Mr. Lewis’s medium is the rather 
long book in which he can unfold little 
by little the transformation of a life. 
The dramatist has in consequence 
to put on the stage a great num- 
ber of scenes, and the present 
performance is a masterpiece of 
selection and condensation. The 
high moments of the book are 
all preserved ; but there remains 
a deeper difficulty. Novelists of 
the school of which St..cuam 
LEwiIs is a pre-eminent light write 
an easy dialogue which advances 
the story without being, as good 
dramatic dialogue must be, ar- 
resting and important in itself, 
The dramatist has only the 
things his characters are going 
to say with which to create his 
total effect, and in good dramat- 
ists the dialogue is written both 
to advance the action and to 
illuminate alike the characters 
and the play. The words have 
more than their face value. 
fe feel in Dodsworth, particu- 
larly in the quarrel scenes, that a 


=~ 


Kurt Von Obersdorf 
Fran Dodsworth. . . . . 
Samuel Dodsworth . . . Mr. Puroure MERIVALE 


Edith Cortright 
Samuel Dodsworth . 


fidelity to the narrative has been pre- 
served at an increase of the burden on 
the actors, who have to rely a great 
deal on movement and expression to 
assist the surface text. Fortunately 


the chief parts are played by Mr. 
Pui Mertvate and Miss GLADYS 





GRANDMAMA KEEPS IT DARK 


Cooper, with a thorough mastery of 
the unfolding story. Miss CoopEr is a 
decisive actress and she makes the 
triviality and self-centredness of Fran 
Dodsworth and her obsession with re- 
maining young so very emphatic that 
it is with an effort that we remind our- 








THE INTERRUPTED FISHING STORY 


Mr. Puiwre MERIVALE 


. Mr. Grorrrey Toone 
. Miss Grapys Cooper 


. Miss Nora Swrveurne 


selves that the marriage has been a 
successful one for twenty years back in 
Zenith, and that she was for long the 
mistress of a well-run home. We see 
enough of Zenith to take to heart the 
truth that no man is indispensable 
and how smoothly the waters have 
closed again after Dodsworth’s 
voluntary retirement. 

Mr. MERIVALE is admirable 
as the kind of American busi- 
ness-man who is full of a 
highly-specialised mechanical 
talent, allied to much more 
ordinary executive gifts, but 
who is not at all mature in 
other directions and lives, not 
unhappily, along jog-trot con- 
ventional lines. The effect of 
this is to make it only too true 
that once he is out of his 
groove he ceases to show 
initiative and things happen 
to him. What happens to him 
is the wreck of his marriage 
and the start for him of a new 
life in Europe. The same 
thing happens to his wife, but 
she leads events in that 
direction herself. 

Tke European figures, and 
notably Arnold Iselim (Mr. 
GrorRGE (uRzON) and the 
Austrian baroness (Miss HEn- 
RIETTA WaTSON) and her son 
Kurt (Mr. Grorrrey Toone), 
are well studied and bring out 
very neatly the fact that the Dodsworths, 
so competent as leaders in the business 
and social life of the Middle-West, 
find themselves confronted with quite 
unfamiliar traditions and characters 
in Europe. 

Mr. MERIVALE and Miss Cooper are 
at their best showing how the 
Dodsworths imagined that with 
money they could enter the life 
of Europe, only to find them- 
selves much greater strangers 
than they. had ever thought 
possible. Europe, in short, re- 
jects them both, and the play 
can be regarded as a vindication 
of Tubby Pearson (Mr. Lioyp 
Prarson) in his friendly warn- 
ings against the dangers of 
premature retirement. 

Europe is best seen with the 
help of the American Express 
Company, and not at closer 
quarters if you do not really 
belong to it. This is all part 
of Mr. Lewis’s larger moral, 
which naturally restless Ameri- 
cans find a little hard to accept, 
that it is often the most dan- 
gerous thing, and tempting Prov- 
idence, to get out of a nice well- 


furnished rut. D. W 
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“Sunpris&é Item” (AMBASSADORS) 


This light romantic comedy by Mr. 
Cyrus Brooks is refreshing in a num- 
ber of ways. Mainly, I think, because 
it is about simple people; but also 
because no star part has been written 
into it at the expense of 
the others, and because each 
of the minor characters is 
an authentic native study, 
well observed and well acted. 
[ grow tired of the poor 
pieces which owe their pro- 
duction solely to an artful 
adjustment to the idiosyn- 
crasies of well-known actors 
and actresses who can play 
only themselves, Such one- 
sided affairs seem to cumber 
the West-End stage more 
and more, and they are one 
of the worst results of the 
star system. Their only 
merit is a guarantee, to the 
section of the public which 
wants it, of another oppor- 
tunity of seeing a favourite 
artist sailing his or her cus- 
tomary course in brilliant 
weather and with a variation 
of not more than two degrees 
from the last bearing; and 
their killing drawback is that 
this exhilarating spectacle 
is devised at the cost of leav- 
ing the rest of the cast em- 
barrassingly becalmed. It would be 
surprising if such an unbalanced ar- 
rangement ever gave rise to a good play. 

This is the story of how his remark- 
able resemblance to an exiled prince in 
the throes of a coup d’état whisked plain 
Mr. Arthur Primmer from the 
knob-twiddling monotony of Mr. 
Tipping’s small radio shop and 
thrust him for a brief but in- 
toxicating space into the world 
where the popping of corks and 
the crackling of stiff shirts are 
orchestrated into an imposing 
anthem. He had only justarrived 
in London, having left his Dor- 
set village and his Sue the better 
to market a wonderful natural 
gift for exorcising the little devils 
that live in wireless-sets; but 
Mr. Tipping was already begin- 
ning to wonder if this power 
sufficiently made up for a habit 
of lending it to the customer free 
of charge. Arthur, you see, was 
too kind for the sordid world of 
business. 

He had only to be seen in the 
street by the famous singer, 
Anita Karsten, for her to realise 
instantly that in him lay a 
heaven-sent chance of getting 





“HEARD MELODIES ARE 


The Man with the Big Nose 
Castro Castellini 
Anita Karsten 

Arthur Primmer .. . . . 


her lover, the exiled Prince, back 
to his own country through the layers 
and layers of secret policemen with 
which coups d'état are insulated; 
and when Arthur unsuspectingly car- 
ried a new wireless-set to her flat two 
days later the trap was sprung. It 


SWEET, BUT 


UNHEARD ARE SWEETER ” 


. Mr. Erte Srvarr 


consisted in a shakerful of dynamic 
cocktails, flattery carefully calculated 
to unhinge a hick anxious to investi- 
gate the gilded side of city life, and a 
story of a birthday evening about to 
be spent in loneliness. And it worked. 





MORNING AFTER 


THE 
Mr. Binstead 
Arthur Primmer .. . 


. Mr. Norman Pirece 
Mr. Marivs Gore 





THOSE 


Mr. Joun Giyn-Jones 
Miss VaLerce TayLor 
. Mr. Marius Goring 


While the Prince was humming reso- 
lutely over the North Sea to place 
himself at the head of the revolting 
generals, Arthur was being initiated 
into the fashionable round, wearing 
the Prince’s dress-clothes, which were 
too large for him, and, more important. 
the Prince's face, which fitted 
beautifully, for they both 
shared that of Mr. Marius 
Gorte. Theround included 
a visit to Radio House, 
where Anita had to sing, a 
great deal too much to drink, 
and, next morning, the con- 
firmation of Mr. Tipping’s 
doubts; but apart from its 
educative value it earned the 
fervent gratitude of the 
Prince, and this looked like 
being worth quite a lot. 

Mr. Gortne doubled the 
two parts skilfully and made 
excellent comedy of Arthur's 
adventures, maintaining a 
very tolerable Dorset accent 
and the rustic’s facial trick 
of innocence which so often 
takes in novelists from the 
towns. He was particularly 
good in the scenes where he 
sang a song for Anita in 
faultless taproom style and 
where he fought a number 
of bouts with an unaccus- 
tomed white waistcoat. 

The background of glamor- 
ous intrigue was safe with Miss VALERIE 
TayLor, who kept the audience re- 
minded that there were stern deeds 
afoot and conducted Arthur's decep- 
tion with charm, Miss Marsorig LANE 
made a Sue who was his perfect com- 
plement; Mr. Joun LauRIE gave 
anamusing sketch of an inhibited 
Scot who was Arthur's shop- 
mate; Mr. FrepERIcK PLiPErR’s 
Mr. Tipping was an excellent 
study in fussy incompetence; 
as the Chief Chucker-Out at 
Radio House Mr. NorMAN Prerce 
suggested that the waves were 
sometimes surprisingly wild; Mr. 
CHARLES MAUNSELL gave a neat 
caricature of the popular idea 
of a B.B.C. receptionist, and Mr. 
Joun GiyYn-JONES was magnifi- 
cently funny as a nervous animal- 
imitator tuning-up in a waiting- 
room before his broadcast. 

Mr. Brooks’ dialogue is well- 
turned and getsitseffects without 
any struggle for smartness, and he 
knows how to tell a story in terms 
of comedy, But I think he would 
improve his Second Act by mak- 
ing Anita’s conquest of Arthur, 
in the first scene, a little less 
long. Erte. 
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Varying the Vocation 

Rerort or: M. Mangle 

Rank: Detective 

Retative 10: Pottleberry Court park- 
ing restrictions. History of case 
for Council Surveyor. 


Siz,—I respectfully report that at 
1.15 p.m. 3lst Dec. last 1 was having 
lunch with Probationary Detective 
Smith.P. in milk bar opposite Pottle- 
berry Court, (flats, offices & shops). A 
small, middle-aged man with glasses & 
slight hair then ran out of above Ct. 
He kept running up & down pavement, 
pushing people abt. & saying, Tut tut, 
you can never find a Policeman when 
such is required. 

I immediately said, This will never 
do, it is a Breach of the Peace, we shall 
have to make enquiries. Prob. Det. 
Smith.P. then said, I knock off between 
1&2, what abt. my spaghetti on toast 
ete. I replied, You put that spaghetti 
etc, down & accompany self. 





I then went over to above man, & 
said, What is this I see. He replied, I 
am Hannibal Flappe the author, & 
someone has just stolen my typewriter. 
I immediately said, You had better 
be careful what you say, as alleged 
offender may have only unlawfully 
assumed control of such typewriter. I 
then instructed Prob.Det.Smith.P. to 
take his spaghetti etc. back to milk 
bar. We all then proceeded to com- 
plainants room in above Pottleberry 
Ct., Sir, such room being living Qrs. & 
office combined. It was very hard to 
effect entry as room was packed with 
piles of paper. I immediately said, 
Kindly inform me re said paper, & 
complainant said, That is my work, on 
the right is short Detective stories & on 
the left is long Det. stories. 1 have not 
had any printed yet owing to the low 
taste of editors, publishers, etc. 1 used 
to be a plumber but 20 years ago felt 
the Call & shall have the bailiffs in 
shortly. I can give you gentn. complete 
theory re present crime which is work 
of international gang, also fingerprints, 
footmarks ete. 


Prob.Det.Smith.P. then said, We 
are not quite up to same yet, but shall 
now proceed to apprehend alleged 
offender by crude & clumsy Police 
methods. 

After inspecting premises, Sir, | was 
satisfied that alleged offence was 
committed by Percival Hy.Flip, Alias 
Perce the Poet, who is still under care 
of relatives, he cannot walk past a 
typewriter without he unlawfully as- 
sumes control of same & types his 
poetry etc. I then instructed com- 
plainant Mr.H.Flappe to stay in office 
while in company with Prob.Det. 
Smith.P. I immediately proceeded to 
address of suspected person, P.H.Flip, 
& I there found him reading his poetry 
etc. to landlady. 

I said to him, This is a nice thing, 
you promised me faithful 12 mths. ago 
that you would not steal any more 
typewriters if you could possibly help 
it, but I see you are not satisfied but 
what you must meddle your fingers 
with such, in contravention of previous 
statement. He then said, Who are 
these wretches, & I replied, You done 








“Nor A VERY NICE OLD LADY THAT. 














“WELL, WHAT'S WRONG WITH THAT, DARLING?” 
“THE WAY SHE SAID ‘ HOPED,’ ” 





SHE SAID SHE HOPED WE'D RE HAPPY.” 
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that job at Pottleberry Ct., & you 
know very well you done it, so kindly 
produce typewriter or pawnticket for 
same. He then instructed landlady to 
destroy all Police Officers present, but 
after | hr. 25 mins. he uced pawn- 
ticket for 25/-, & Prob.Det.Smith.P. 
said, Perce, Perce, faithless Perce. I 
immediately said, You stop talking, & 
he said, Well what about my lunch hr. 
I said, Never mind abt. your lunch hr., 
you be quiet. 

I then requested alleged offender to 
accompany self to Pottleberry Ct. to 
take statement etc. from complainant, 
but on the way, Sir, he unlawfully 
escaped from legal custody & climbed 
up a — t. I immediately 
instructed Prob.Det.Smith.P. to take 
up pursuit & he said, Why dont you 
climb up after him. 1 replied, In event 
of any further mention re lunch hrs., 
spaghetti etc., same will be reported by 
self on official stationery. He then 
retrieved alleged offender. 

Before reaching Pottleberry Ct., Sir, 
I impounded typewriter in pawnshop, 
& pawnbroker then said, You fellows 
are never happy without you are taking 
the bread out of a mans mouth, & 
Prob.Det.Smith.P. replied, Well why 
dont you do a Tragedy on it until such 
times as case is heard. Pawnbroker 
then became very abusive & [ in- 
structed Prob.Det.Smith.P. to write 
down everything he said in his note- 
book. 

I then brought alleged offender into 
presence of complainant, Sir, & said, 
Here is a gentn. trying to earn a honest 
living by writing long, also short Det. 
stories, & you have to go and do your 
poetry on his typewriter & illegally 
obtain loan on same afterwards. He 
then said, I am a Poet, & complainant, 
Mr.H.Flappe said, That alters the case, 
if [ had known alleged offender, P.Flip 
was Poet ete, I would not have insti- 
gated Police proceedings. Alleged 
offender then said to complainant, I see 
you are also a Bard, it is Twin Souls, 
let us hurl adjacent wretches down lift 
shaft. I immediately replied, Excuse 
me, were you referring to self, but he 
sat on a chair & said, Silence serf, I 
cogitate. I was just going to ask com- 
plainant H.Flappe Sir, whether he 
intended giving alleged offender, 
P.Flip, 1 more chance when alleged 
offender jumped up in the air & said to 
complainant, We Id not be wasting 
time casting pearls ete before swine, 
& writing epics, sagas etc, we should be 
teaching other people how to do same. 
Complainant immediately said, Comes 
the dawn, or words to that effect. He 
then swooned. 

As you are aware, Sir, Pottleberry 
Ct. is now the property of the Flip- 
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Flappe Correspondence School of Jour- 
nalism & Literature, & proprietors 
submit that only such persons as have 
business in School should park cars 
within purlieus. 








February Days 





From city smoke and city mire 

In February days we came 

And found this place 

Where the pollard willows pace 

With fingers in their hair 

Like poets in despair, 

And Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire 
Meet on a bridge across the Thame. 


The river banks were bright, bright, 
They crept along the curving sky, 
Winter lay d 

With green bullets in his head, 

And an army of ducks 

Marched from Oxon into Bueks 

On feet of orange-rind, and the sunlight 
Fell in the meadows marvellously. 


Trees’ hair will be tucked away, 
Earth will burn with a tulip flame, 
Blossom will break 

And tumble flake by flake, 

But never will Spring 

Rise up in everything 

As on that February day, 

Looking across the river Winer 0. D. 
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Le Home-Life de Old England; 


ou 
Guide Pour Les Foreigners 





“T nope this will not bore you. It 
is quite an ordinary little country 
town, and all I have to do is some 
domestic shopping. We can have a 
look at the cathedral, if it will not 
bore you.” 


“The English are much afraid of 


boredom, are they not?” 

“Oh, no, they like it.” 

“They like it?” 

‘In a way. They prefer it to being 
excited or anything like that. But 
here is the post-office. We may have 
to wait for some time. Yes, I 
thought Mises 

“The young blonde is telling her 
friend a very interesting story, is she 
not?” 

“It is about the illness of her boy- 
friend’s mother’s sister, I think. I 
daresay it will not last much longer.” 

“ Perhaps we could attract the atten- 


tion of the other girl. No—she is 
occupied.” 

‘But look—she has only two more 
finger-nails left to polish, so perhaps 
when she has finished she may notice 
us.” 

“That will be very gratifying. Ah! 
the first one has finished the story of 
the illness. She says that it was a 
lovely funeral. Now she will give you 
your stamps.” 

“Yes. No. Not yet. The friend has 
had illness in her family too. Dear me! 
It is a case of creeping paralysis; we 
shall be here all night.” 

“Could we not go elsewhere and 
return for the stamps later?” 

“Perhaps we had better. Here is 
the linen-draper’s. I want some narrow 
white ribbon with a pink stripe, at 
sixpence-three-farthings a yard, like 
that I bought here last week. . . . Yes, 
it was here I bought it... . No, it 
was certainly no longer ago than last 
week No, oh, no, a blue ribbon 
with a yellow spot will not do in- 
stead. Nor will plain scarlet. Neither 
will a very broad white moiré. No, 


really, nothing else will do. It seems 
very strange that you should not have 
any in stock when only last week... , 
Are you quite sure? Yes, it would be 
an excellent idea to go and find out 
from the stock-room. . . . 

“It does not appear as if this shop 

was very eager to effect a sale?” 

“Oh, they are often like that. It 
only means that they do not want to 
have to go downstairs and look.” 

“They will not, then, amass a 
fortune?” 

“Probably not. Ah! it is just as ] 
thought. It was there all the time. 
Thank you, I shall require a yard-and. 
a-half. Would you direct me to the 
stockings counter, please? Thank 
you. 

“The stockings, in England, are 
sometimes called the hose?” 

“ Always, in shops. In the same way 
hats are called millinery, scent is 
called perfumery, and such diverse 
articles as pins, coat-hangers and 
scissors are grouped together under the 
title of haberdashery. Here are the 
stockings. . . . Good afternoon. Yes, 
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“] SER BY THIS PAPER THAT WARWICK ARMSTRONG I8 








TO CAPTAIN THE AUSTRALIANS AGAIN.” 
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“] UNDERSTAND THEY HAVE SOME GAS-MASKS AND THINGS ON VIEW HERE.” 
“On. ves, MapaM, I THINK YOU'LL FIND THEM IN THE Sports DeraRTMENT.” 








it is a very cold wind. Much colder 
than yesterday. I daresay we must 
expect it at this time of the year. 
Though last Monday was, as you say, 
a very nice day.” 

“The English talk much about the 
weather.” 

“Naturally. To talk of the weather 
shows goodwill, and commits nobody 
to anything. I want to see some pale- 
grey silk stockings, please. No, much 
lighter than those. . . . I am sorry to 
hear that nobody is wearing that colour 
how and that you never have any 
demand for it. Which is the lightest- 
coloured pair you have? . . . I should 


call those dark-grey myself... . I 
still think that colour is dark-grey. 
No, it is not my idea of light-grey at 
Seu 

“Why does the assistant say that 
these stockings are quite a light colour 
really, when it is evident that they are 
nothing of the kind?” 

“Ah, that is British salesmanship.” 

“It is not like any other in the world, 
is it?” 

“T believe not. It is not unusual in 
an English shop to be told that black 
is white.” 

“The customer does not resent it?” 

“The customer is used to it. Some- 


times she allows herself to be per- 
suaded, although that is not the case 
to-day with me and the stockings. No, 
thank you; I am afraid none of them 
will do. Good afternoon. Yes, it does 
look rather like rain. Good afternoon.” 

“We return now to the post-office, 
pochape, to see if the young ladies can 
»e persuaded to let you have the 
stamps?” 

‘Well, I think perhaps we will have 
a nice cup of tea first. It is usual for 
an English housewife to sustain her- 
self when shopping by drinking a nice 
cup of tea as often as possible.” 

E. M. D. 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


America Debunked 


Once American histories were all built on conventional 
lines. The young American was led from pedestal to 
pedestal whence all the national heroes, from INcREASE 
MaTHER to Grorce Wasuincton, from ALEXANDER 
HamiLToNn to General ULysses 8. Grant and from Jacos 
Astor to Joun D. RocKEFELLER surveyed the busy, virtuous 
and inspiring scene. There was only one villain of the piece— 
Britain, and the fact that the Father of his country and most 
of his friends were and regarded themselves as British was 
carefully overlooked. But all that is changed ; enlightenment 
or depression has brought in another kind of American 
historian. He raises iconoclasm to a fine art. Not a wooden 
head, not a foot of clay escapes his busy hatchet. When you 
have learned that ALEXANDER HamiLTon was the father of 
American graft, that General ULysses 8. Grant was a brave 
but gullible old whisky addict, that Anz Lrxcoin was a self- 
contradicting spellbinder with an unpredictable mind, a 
passion for bar-room anecdotes and a strong prejudice 
against Abolition—well, you just begin to wonder. Anyway 
that’s the sort of New American History (FABER AND 
Farr, 12/6) Dr. W. E. Woopwarp writes. Britons will 
find it entertaining if at times inaccurate and can decide 
for themselves if the changing American scene, observed, 
one suspects, through Socialist eyes, is well painted. 
Americans who like their country right and its heroes on 
pedestals will do well to leave it unread. 


A Novel of India 


The Rains Came (CASSELL, 8/6) is a long novel about a 
native State and what happens there during a sudden 
catastrophe of flood and disease. Mr. Louis Bromrretp 
took over four years to write it, but that was not long in 
which to compass so comprehensive and understanding a 
slice of humanity. Ranchipur is ruled by an enlightened 
Maharajah who is steadily overcoming the prejudices of 
his people against scientific administration; within its 
small society is gathered a wide collection of types. When 
a great dam collapses, cutting the State off from the rest 
of India, and cholera breaks out among the survivors, 
these surprise themselves by what they learn in the grim 
emergency of the days that follow. Some learn only 
in death. Each character is admirably drawn, from the 
Mayfair millionairess who had thought she knew life to 
the eighty-year-old aunt from the Middle West whose 
humour softens even the worst of the epidemic. Mr. Brom- 
field writes very well. Sometimes he is bitter, for what is 
left of the nineteenth-century English attitude to India 
infuriates him, and in the West he is quick to see greed and 
decay ; but for most of his character she has an illuminating 
sympathy in which false sentiment has no place. The atmos- 
phere of India is all the more impressive for being sparingly 
suggested, so that, much as one regrets finishing this book, 
there is an almost physical relief at the end in the thought 
that the rains have really stopped at last. 





Memoirs of an Irish Farmer 


Having bought a derelict mansion in the heart of Ireland 
and rented a portion of its former owner's estate, Mr. 
STEPHEN Rynne—like a particularly energetic little hermit- 
crab in a particularly large whelk-shell—is seen in Green 
Fields (MacMILLAN, 8/6) adapting a great landlord’s dis- 
carded accommodation to his own modest and practical 
uses. His exhilarating book is the quintessence of ten years 
mixed farming. On the debit side is the rent, the slump of 
the Dublin cattle market, “the petty persecution of Govern- 
ment interference, the decay of liberty and the disillusion- 
ment wrought by close contact with hired men.” On the 
credit side is the daily exercise of wit and muscle over 
creative work in natural surroundings, one thing cleverly 
subserving the other or, at the worst, supplementing failure 
here by success there. Solitude well-earned and well-spent 
has endowed the diarist with a literary sensitiveness which, 
if at times perhaps too consciously practised, can be as apt 
as Dororay Worpwortn’s. Social and political wisdom 











. AND OF COURSE HELL GO INTO HIS FATHER’S 
BUSINESS WHEN HE GROWS UP.” 
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Railway Oficial, “ You’D BETTER NOT SMOKE, Sir!” 
Traveller, “THatT’s WHAT MY FRIENDS Say.” 

Railway Oficial. “ But you mevsry’r smoke, Sra!” 

Traveller. “So MY DOCTOR TELLS ME.” 

Railway Official (indignantly). “ But you saay’r smoke, Sim!” 
Traveller. “ An! JUST WHAT MY WIFE Says.” 


John Leech, March 13th, 1852. 














abounds. You sympathise with his regret that an “alien” 
Dublin still remains the country’s capital, especially if you have 
felt the same in England and France about London and Paris. 


Disappearing Diplomat 

In the year 1809 an English diplomatist, travelling home- 
wards from Vienna by way of Germany, softly and silently 
vanished. It was of course a nine days’ wonder, and what 
became of the presumably unfortunate man was never 
discovered. Mr. Gzorak R. Prexpy, like others before him, 
has his own solution of the mystery, though perhaps it were 
more accurate to describe it as a rather fantastic but not 
unplausible invention. Having practically no facts to 
hamper him, he has given his fancy free play and has con- 
structed an excellent narrative in which the quest for the 


missing man, undertaken by his wife, his sister-in-law and his 
friend, is thwarted by the cross-currents of contradictory 
evidence and made dreadful by dark suspicion. Susperise 
being of the essence of the tale, the dénouement shall not 
be even hinted at; but it may without indiscretion be said 
that the interest is as much psychological as sensational, 
that it gradually becomes apparent that there were 
passionate as well as diplomatic motives for the crime—if 
crime there was—and that the Painted Angel (J ENKINS, 7/6) 
of the book’s title, while deseribing an actual effigy, is of 
symbolical import. Though NapoLgon and Cannine lurk 
in the background, this is not a historical novel; even 
the name and the relationships of the diplomatist have been 
changed ; but the colours of time and place are accurately 
laid on. The slight postponement of Austerlitz to suit the 
author’s purposes is in the circumstances venial. 
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Pegs and Their Holes 


One imagines that forty years on or so Mr. HiLtTon 
Brown's latest novel, That Bate of Life (BiEs, 8/6) may 
acquire merit as giving a picture of many of the uncer- 
tainties and anxieties that beset us to-day. At the moment 
it is more de ing than stimulating, and it is not made 
very clear whether his chief intention is or is not to 
em ise the wisdom of cleaving to that state of life to 
which one is called, though it seems so plain to one of his 
best characters—Grannie, whose reflections frame the story 
of her descendants. Grannie’s nicest grandson, René, fights 
for the Reds in Spain only to find among filth and pain 
and disillusionment that war is no cure for our diseases; 
while the other grandson has a shabby amour with a 
worthless woman; and her granddaughter, Andrey, tries 
vainly to make a hero out of a 
definitely inferior young man. 
Her son loses his wife but finds {\ 
his children, and their step- 

mother and Audrey perhaps 





are the best examples in the 
book of round pegs foolishly 
aspiring to square holes, The 
story succeeds, however, but 
less as a cautionary tale or 
a tract for our times than as 
a well-drawn picture of some 
aspects of them. 





Tartan-Coloured 
Spectacles 
Coloured Spectacles (COLLINS. 
10/6) is a pleasant biography ; 
Mr. Freperick NIVEN har- 
rows the reader with no mem- 


to find an adequate interpreter of his wonderful coun 

in Mr. H. V. Morton. Also (if you notice that sort of 
thing) there are one or two nasty clichés and twists of 
la e that H. W. Fow er (of revered memory) would 
have shaken his head over. 


A Blotted Escutcheon 


Bows and arrows, if our sensational novelists can be 
taken as guides, seem to be regaining their former efficac 
as lethal weapons. At any rate the fact that the Carfax 
family were expert archers added to the complications of 
the case which that excellent Chief Constable, Sir Clinton 
Driffield, had to investigate in Truth Comes Limping 
(Hopper Aanp Sroventon, 7/6). While telling the story of 
the village of Abbots Norton-on-the-Green, Mr. J. J. 
CONNINGTON gives a graphic 
account of the prejudices and 
passions that often disturb 
rural life, and once more he 
gives those who hunt with 
him a fair puzzle to solve. 
Maybe the humour of his 
amateur sleuth is of such a 
pronounced brand that it will 
not meet with unqualified ap- 
eee but Sir Clinton stands 

rm and patient under the 
verbal assaults of this under- 
strapper, and the tale derives 
distinction from his behaviour 
and conduct. 


Gadgets 


Death at Low Tide (Couns, 
7/6) will be welcomed by all 








ories of misery or bitterness 
or disappointment. The early 
part of his life was passed 
in that delectable pre-War . 
Britain, where, as it seems to 
us now, “it was always after- 
noon.” “Oh, to be a boy again 
for two hours on a Saturday 
forenoon or afternoon in late Victorian or early Edwardian 
days!” he sighs; and who does not feel with him? Here you 
may read how, in those far-off times, Max BreErBoum was 
rude about ANprEw Lano’s Oxford accent but consented to 
admire his translations from the Greek ; how distressed literary 
folk were when W. E. HENLEY came out with a savage attack 
on “R. L. 8.” (and in the Christmas Number of The Pall 
Mall Magazine too!), and what a fierce retort The Saturday 
Review made with a slashing article on “ Literary Leprosy ” 
Tiffs in Arcady, they seem to us nowadays. The backbone 
of the book is a series of good stories about the Scots Mr. 
Niven has met in his wanderings in places like Chile and 
British Columbia and Honolulu. In truth, only a Scot can 
enjoy the book fully. A Southerner does not know the 
meaning of the quaint adjectives; it is difficult for him to 
appreciate the romance of Glasgow; sometimes the feeling 
for Scottish things seems overdone and sentimental: he 
observes with depression that the modern Scot seems 








of us who have been over- 
whelmed by the astounding 
cleverness of fiction’s sleuths. 
For Inspector Arnold of the 
Bavip Criminal Investigation De- 

partment, while inquiring into 

the murder of Brenthithe’s 

harbour-master, was so beetle- 
headed that he could not be credited with even an average 
allowance of brains. Conceivably Mr. Mites Burton 
emphasised Arnold’s dulness so that the brilliance of his 
amateur investigator might shine with an intenser glow ; but 
however that may be, the eclipse of Scotland Yard’s man is 
almost total. Mr. Burton has drawn a clear picture of a 
town in which interests are sharply divided, but although 
his story contains some strange devices a lack of human 
interest prevents it from being really successful. 























The Wrecker 


“Spring Cieanrnc.— Woman undertakes to make your Flat 
unrecognisable for 10/-.”-—Advt. in Daily Paper. 





“The near-side front wheel of the car was six or seven miles from 
the kerb,”—Local Paper. 


The off-side wheel, surely { 
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Ir is stated by a minion of the 
Office of Works that the House 
of Commons could be completely 
cleared in a very short time in 
case of fire. And also of course in 
case of Derby Day or Test Match. 


x 22 


An animal-trainer claims that 
he has taught a dog to read. And 
we've got spelling bees, too. 


eR 


According to a City note, a 
certain American financier to visit 
this country shortly is oil. So it hardly surprises us to 
learn that he will be travelling in cog. 


WOR: 


“British Ambassador gives a party to-night for Anglo-British 
friendship.”"—-Daily Sketch. 


Now that sounds as if it might be attainable. 
ae ae 


A London restaurant, we 
read, employs thirteen cooks. 
This more than accounts for 
the broth. 

x * * 

The four greatest authori- 
ties on gardening, we are 
told, work in London offices. 
And what is more, they pinch 
the four corner-seats in our 
carriage on the 8.17 every 
morning. 

+ + * 





A City man states that 
during the warm weather at the beginning of the month 
he was tempted to change into white spats. That must 
be the gipsy in him. 


RS See 


“The CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER is coming into his own 
this year,” says a daily paper 
writer. And no doubt a good deal 
of ours as well, 

ey Se 

“It is no use spending huge 
sums on big guns if the marksman- 
ship is not good,” says a writer. 
The Arsenal must realise this by 





“Germany is one of the easiest 
countries to do nowadays,” states 
the writer of a tourist article. 
That’s what comes of getting 
rid of the Jews. 


x* * * 


A man stated in court recently 
that he had run an amusement 
park and a poultry farm to 
obtain a living. Evidently he 
meant to make good by fair 
means or fowl. 


ew: 2:2 


Things That Have Been Said Differently 


“Smith, who has been training with Ben Foord, completely re- 
moved that impression last night by the style in which he won,” 
Daily Mail, 


Fae ee 
A policeman who is shortly 
to retire announces his in- 
tention of entering the beauty 
parlour business. Naturally 
he’s had considerable ex- 
perience in dealing with ugly 

customers, 

* 


x * 





“Spring poets are now 
looking round for inspira- 
tion,” we read. Beware the 
odes of March! 

* 


x * 


Y 

Tally-Ho! 
agar all the country south of a line 
Jash, said an Air Ministry official to a 


“The fox extended over 
drawn westwards from the 
reporter.”-——Gloucester Paper. 


S22 


According to a naturalist the cuckoo isn’t the only bird 
that “burdens others’ nests with young.” The stork of 
course has a certain amount to 
answer for in this direction. 
x * * 

Just as we go to press we hear 
of a West-Country beauty spot 
that has not yet been acquired for 
use as a bombing target. 


x * * 





’ Some hotels in England make 
a separate charge for bed and 
board. In others the board seems 








now, 
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to be included in the bed. 
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Phil 


Ir is hard to believe, it is unbearably sad to know, 
that Pause Acxew will never again take his accus- 
tomed place at the Round Table at which for so many 
years he presided—always a genial host as he was 
always a kindly and considerate friend. 

He left his work only a few weeks ago—it was never 


imagined that he would not return—and the news of 


his sudden and unexpected death was a blow that still 
makes it difficult to write of him with calm. He would 
not have liked to think that he gave us only a casual 
good-bye. 

He was born in 1863, and succeeded his father, 
Sir Wu11am AcNew, as Managing Director of Punch 
in 1910. He never spared himself in the office, but 
the duty of which he was most proud was to attend 
our meetings on Wednesdays and, following the 
tradition of the firm, to take a full share in the dis- 
cussion preceding the choice of cartoons. This has 
been the practice since the earliest days of Punch, the 
days when Lercu, Keene, THackeray and TENNIEL 
(to name no others) were members of the Staff and met 
at the same table round which we gather still. 

A generous donor to charities and a man of con- 
siderable talents, Pattie AGNEw was diffident almost 
to the extent of humility about himself, unwilling to 
thrust himself into the foreground or to seek the 
position in public life that in these days he could so 
easily have achieved. He took honours m Classics and 
in Modern History at Oxford, and was called to the 
Bar. He was a magistrate in Northamptonshire and 
in 1924-5 High Sheriff of the County. He had varied 
interests outside the paper ; hunting and his garden at 
Farthingstone meant much to him; and the briefest 
record of his life would be incomplete without mention 
of his lifelong love and study of music. He had for 
his master DANNREUTHER—who was the friend and 
host of WaGner during his visit to London in 1877, yet 
was sufficiently broadminded to recognise the genius 
of Branums and of Tenarkovsky. Under “Dann,” 
Pui. studied the piano to such good purpose that he 
became an accomplished executant, and could hold 
his own with first-rate professionals in the performance 
of classical chamber music, in which he specially 
delighted. His knowledge of the art, coupled with 
his business experience, were acknowledged later in 
life by his appointment as Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Royal Academy of Music, a post which 
he held for several years. It was no sinecure, and he 
did his duty with a conscientiousness and tact greatly 
appreciated by his colleagues. : 

ut no tate tasks were important enough to 
divert Purt’s mind from the routine of Bouverie 
Street. With him the paper was always first. He 
would not—except for the briefest possible time— 
allow even domestic bereavements to interfere with 
his devotion to it: for one cannot forget in thinking 
of him the grievous and untimely losses which he had 
to bear in his own family life; yet in spite of these 
things, in spite also of failing health in recent years— 
he had more than one serious accident in the hunting- 
field—he maintained a cheerfulness in manner and a 
personal interest not only in the work but in the 
private lives of every member of the Staff which they 
will always recollect with love and gratitude. Evor. 











™ 


March Ride 


THe wind has changed and is blowing for milder weather, 
There’s a new bird singing and blossom bright on the 
gorse, 
The cheerful clink of a bit and the squeak of leather, 
And the clean good smell that comes from a sweating 
horse. 


This is the peak of the year and the end of winter, 
Landgirl knows it too and she lifts her head to the 
breeze, 
Sun on her mane, cat’s-ice that her hoof-strokes splinter 
On what were rain-puddles once under hanging trees. 


Such a day is better than fullest spring—or summer— 
With promise and leaping pulses for man and for 
mare, 
Though Landgirl’s a hireling, mount of the first chance 
comer 
. And I’m not there. Brs. 








More Maker’s Rejects 


Iv is getting on for two years since I printed some things 
from my friend Elkin Doggerel’s folder of ‘‘ Maker’s Rejects,” 
and I think perhaps we can all stand some more now. As I 
said at the time, these are “small works, passages, sentences 
or ideas which cracked in the furnace of composition and 
came out not quite symmetrical or with a fault in the grain,” 
and underneath each he has written a remark of some kind. 
Here is one from the group headed * Prose’’ :—- 

. among whom may be counted my good friend 

Alderman Goodacre, my béte noire Councillor Badacre, the 

Hon. and Very Rev. Archdeacon Whirrucks, and Mr. Pug.” 


His annotation of this runs thus :— 


“ Here we have a fine rhythmic bit of prose with which to 
end the first paragraph of something, but for some reason | 
could never find a frame for it. The difficulties are not 
evident at first sight, but on consideration they prove to be 
insuperable. The least awkward to overcome is that of 
finding some reason for bringing that peculiar foursome 
together. Among what may they be counted? This seems 
to me a problem that must be solved arbitrarily. ‘Among 
those readers of The Boston Evening Transcript who do not 
sway in the wind like a field of ripe corn’—something like 
that. But then we have to find a calling of some kind for 
Mr. Pug, reasons for my attitude to Alderman Goodacre and 
Councillor Badacre, and an authoritative ruling about the 
Archdeacon’s titles: the Hon. and Very Rev., the Very Rev. 
and Hon., the Hon. the Very Rev., the Very Rev. the Hon., or 
just Charley? Oh, the blazes with the whole thing (as I said 
ten years ago, or it wouldn’t be here).” 


Another trouvaille from among the “ Prose” : 


“ “Walking on his hands,’ for instance, may signify cither 
a reversed position or a jack-knife position.” 
And the note :— 
“ You can't deny it. It’s incontestable. It is also a point 
that many people, I imagine, fail to realise. And yet I have 


never managed to work up in any piece of writing to a 
favourable moment for bringing it in. This is due not se 
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SPRING CLEANING 


“O whither, O whither, O whither so high?” 
“To brush the cobwebs off the sky! ” 











Se en eee! 
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“THAT'S ALL VERY WELL, BUT DO | HAVE TO LOSE MY TUPPENCE? ” 











much to the fact that it implies the existence of some 
previous remarks to the effect that you may take a phrase 
more than one way—a great truth that there is no need at all 
to rub in, if you ask me—as to the fact that walking on one’s 
hands in a jack-knife position, though no doubt possible, is 
a pursuit neither popular nor, to the best of my belief, 
significant. (But Bama Look this point up in some book 
about Yoga.) ” 


It was under the heading “ Dubious ” that I found the 
following remarkable passage :— 


16 M/M PROJECTION TYPE A S OF 
AUTO MAINS TRANSFORMER 750 WATTS 
output 105 voiTs 


which was explained, up to a point, below :— 


“I copied this from the top of a blue-print that a man 
was reading near me in a train once. I had the vague idea 
that it might come in useful. It never has.” 


Much less resigned than this was his attitude to the phrase 


“ the hesitant finality with which one stops polishing 
something,” 


beneath which he has written— 


“Very subtle, ve-e-ery subtle, full of observation, ex- 
pressive, nicely though rather too sibilantly put, and not a 
damn bit of use. Gives me a pain. It was meant of course 
to be a sort of simile, but in seven years (I think it is) not a 
thing has turned up suitable to be compared with or to the 


NY 





hesitant finality with which one stops polishing something. 
I must just treat it as a bad debt.” 


Then there is the somewhat regrettable 
“Hume, Sweet Hume,” 
which is annotated thus :— 


“ | originally meant to use this about the historian, but he 
proved to be an unrewarding subject for such treatment. 
Not less rewarding, however, than all the other people 
named Hume, invented by me, about hume I have tried to 
use it since. The one who approached most nearly to being 
satisfactory was a very tall, thin, hatchet-faced man with a 
small ginger moustache. I quite successfully named him 
Hume, but I was never able to make him sweet enough. 


Let me end on a note of something or other by quoting 
a fragment from among the “Verse” :— 


“Oi-o1, oi-o1 ! O swift escape ! (jape ? crépe *) 
tok, ee (abuse ? loose ? sluice ? moose /) 
Calls Tullia’s marmosite an ape 


And Leda’s swan a goose.” 


The author’s comment runs :— 


“For a long time I have tried at intervals to do something 
with this, and I now abandon it to the reactionaries, who will 
be far happier with the idea anyway. Indeed I can hardly 
believe that some Castigator of the Absurdities of the Age 
(bless his dear, sardonic, moralising old typewriter—the big 
stiff) has not used it already. If not, I wish him joy of it. 
All I insist upon is that he should provide a good home 
for the moose.” R. M. 
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Protecting the Public 





Report oF: M. Mangle 

Rank: Detective 

RELATIVE TO: Colonel Hy. Minns. 
Appellant, Rex v. Minns 

Sirx,—I respectfully report that at 
8.30 p.m. 4th Inst. I was passing the 
Omega Theatre in company with 
Probationary Detective Smith.P. We 
then heard a No. of howls, screams, 
ete, & Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, It is an 
earthquake. I immediately replied, 
Not at all, the Theatre is collapsing etc, 
we will now proceed to make inquiries. 

In accordance with general instruc- 
tions, Sir, we then entered Theatre 
after showing our passes at box office. 
The manager said, I see you are not 
satisfied but what you must have a 
free show every evening, & Prob.Det. 
Smith.P. replied, Well I would pay £1. 
to stay away, especially now, As we 
were unable to make ourselves heard, 
we did not explain reason for inspec- 
tion, but took up observation from front 
row of circle. 

Our inquiries resulted, Sir, in finding 
out that it was Bobbie Boloney’s 
Syncopated Sapheads playing on the 
stage. They were rendering My 
Precious Sweetie, & by means of signs 
I instructed Prob.Det.Smith.P. to sit 
down. We then found that Mr Hy. 
Minns, the well known milkman was 
sitting in the next seat. After abt. 
5 mins., Sir, Prob.Det.Smith.P. wrote 
a message to me to the effect that his 
constitution was being undermined, & 
| informed him that we should shortly 
leave. I then began to notice a lot of 
smoke, flashes ete on stage, but as 
no notice was taken I understood that 
such smoke etc was part of entertain- 
ment. 

Prob, Det.Smith.P. then wrote down 
in said notebook that Mr Hy. Minns 
was throwing bombs at Bobbie 
Boloney, and requested course of 
action please. I immediately an- 
swered on next page, This will not do 
at all, as possession of bombs comes 
under Explosives Act, what is Mr Hy. 
Minns’s reason for such behaviour. 
Prob.Det.Smith.P. then got into com- 
munication with Mr Hy. Minns, & later 
informed me, after 3 or 4 more bombs 
had been thrown, that Mr. Hy. Minns 
stated he was carrying out the normal 
duties of a citizen in endeavouring to 
keep the peace. 

Not being aware of the usual pro- 
cedure, Sir, in such cases, I sent a 
message to Mr Hy. Minns, asking if 
he would kindly see me outside. He 
replied that he only had 2 more bombs 
left, & would immediately see me 


outside after they had been thrown. 
I replied Very good. Persons on stage 
were not discommoded by explosions 
& in the other noise were apparently 
unaware that such explosions were 
exploding. 

Outside the Theatre, Sir, I ascer- 
tained that Mr Hy. Minns was not in 
possession of a bomb licence & did not 
belong to any club, society ete em- 
powering him to carry such bombs. I 
said to him, I am unable to deal with 
present case without I refer it to 
higher authorities, so kindly let me 
have your private address in case of 
summons etc. He then said, I suppose 
you gentn. know what is the proper 
method to proceed, & I replied, We 
shall have to look it up in Council Regs. 
Prob.Det.Smith.P. then said, There 
may be something abt. it in the 
Noxious Weeds Act, but I immediately 
replied, No, not unless same has been 
amended. 

On 6th.Inst., Sir, Mr Hy. Minns was 
summoned to appear in Police Ct. or 
suffer judgment to be given in his 
absence. General T.N.T. Drumfire, 
retired, Chairman of Magistrates pre- 
sided, & he said, Vile, foul, infamous, 
these hot-water pipes is never turned 
on, where is my warming pan etc. Mr 
Hy. Minns was charged with failing 
to keep the peace & asked whether he 
pleaded Guilty or Not Guilty. He 
then pleaded Guilty, & General Drum- 





fire said, it is the most disgraceful case 
that has ever been brought before this 
Ct. I have never heard anything like 
it in the eighty-five years that I have 
sat on this Bench. I dont see how you 
could possibly miss him, I could have 
got him at twice the range, I believe 
you must have been under the influence 
of liquor on night of 4th Inst. 

Mr Hy. Minns then said he was very 
sorry, & was fined £5. with costs & 
warned to do better next time, other- 
wise he would find himself in serious 
trouble next time he applied for a No. 
for his milk cart. As you are aware, 
Sir, he later appealed against decision 
of Ct. & subsequently appeared at Qr. 
Sessions where he was fined £50. & 
ordered to join Territorial Army in 
order to improve his bombing. Dis- 
agreeing with the verdict, Sir, he later 
appeared at the High Ct. where His 

onour Lord Justice Sniffey stated 
that a man with an aim like his was a 
menace to the community. Appellant 
was there fined £500. but was recom- 
mended for the Freedom of the City as 
well. Since that date, Sir, Mr Hy. 
Minns has received the rank of Colonel 
in the Citizen Defence Forces, (Anti- 
Syncopater Squadron.) 

He has been advised by Counsel not 
to take his case before the Hse. of Lords 
as it is stated that there would be some 
danger of his being raised to the 


peerage. 
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Chateau d’Espagne 


Arr circles have recently been 
thrown into a pretty flutter by the 
decision of Mr. Wii1am Ranpotru 
Hearst to di of some of his 
collection of treasures. Many of us who 
have watched Mr. Hearst's consistent 
and magnificently catholic buying over 
a long period of years have felt that he 
was not the man to be amused by any- 
thing in which he did not hold a 
controlling interest; and the fact that 
he is now becoming, as it were, a Bear 
in Art is disturbing. 

Not that it is difficult to see Mr. 
Hzaxst’s point of view. If, as is 
reported, he has five warehouses full 
of art for which he cannot find house- 
room it does begin to look as though he 
is a trifle over-bought and that there 
is a clear argument for clearing out 
some of the junk to Make Room for 
New Stock. For myself, I have no pride. 
I never mind buying shop-soiled or 
second-hand stuff as long as I know 
where it comes from. And if Mr. 
Hearst happens to have, say, a couple 
of surplus f Grecos, a non-repeat line 
in Crivellis or an oddment in Sanctus 
Seraphim fiddles at really knock-down 
prices I would like a catalogue. 

On the other hand, I am not in the 
market for what are probably the two 
most intriguing items in the Hearst 
treasury—a complete twelfth-century 
Cistercian monastery, shipped from 
Spain in 1925 in ten thousand packing- 
cases, or the complete castle from Spain 


shipped in 1931 (both in original crates, 
seals unbroken, maker’s guarantee). 
I understand that both have been far 
more trouble than they were worth, 
involving the building of special roads 
and railways, and insurance, and pro- 
tection against vermin, and straw, and 
this and that. If only he had asked me 
I could have told Mr. Heaxst that he 
would have a lot of worry and expense 
with purchases like that. My own 
family (being rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice) has always had a passion 
for buying things in a big way. And 
the result has always been disappoint- 


“) My Unele Paradine, the famous 
Arctic explorer, once bought a com- 
plete Eskimo village, complete with 
igloos, Eskimos, Esquimeaux and 
whale-blubber. The whole was care- 
fully immersed in water, frozen into 
twenty thousand blocks of ice, and 
transported in a very large number of 
specially-built refrigerators. Exactly 
like Mr. Hearst, however, my uncle 
found that his place at Tooting was 
quite inadequate to accommodate his 
seers and was forced to store it at 

arple’s Depository. He was con- 
stantly receiving notices to say that an 
Eskimo had leaked out and that if he 
did not reclaim the property it would 
be sold to defray expenses; and finally 
he tired of the whole business and had 
the thing broken up and sold as scrap. 

(2) My paternal grandmother, De- 
lilah, not wishing to have the trouble 
and expense of frequent journeys to 
the South of France, once bought the 
Mediterranean Sea and had it brought 











“ Persowaty, | THINK rr's nrpEous.” 


to her home near Gerrard’s Cross in 
fifteen billion ginger-beer bottles, 
Parted from the Cote d’ Azur, however, 
it never seemed quite the same, and 
there was the usual storage problem, 
and in the end, faute de mieux, she had 
it decanted and aerated, rebottled and 
used up in the house as a soft drink, 
in which form it was generally agreed 
to be very unpleasant. 

(3) The most salutary lesson, how- 
ever, was that of my Cousin Richard, 
who in one of his characteristic moods 
of extravagant eccentricity was so 
strongly attracted by the prospect of 
Stoke-on-Trent on a wet Thursday in 
February that he bought it out of hand. 
Becoming engrossed in other matters, 
he forgot his purchase until, glancing 
through his current account some time 
later, he noticed a diminution of a few 
millions in his credit balance and at the 
same time received an invoice and a 
polite inquiry as to when he proposed 
to take delivery as it was all packed 
up and ready. Having done nothing 
about acquiring a suitable site, my 
cousin was in something of a dilemma. 
There was Stoke-on-Trent nicely boxed 
up with all those boxes labelled 
“49,341, Town Hall South Elevation, 
bricks 2,410,000 to 2,900,000 inc.,” or 
“Mayor and Corporation This side up. 
Do not drop or contents may be 
broken.” And here was my cousin with 
no really suitable storage space of any 
kind. His first thought was to build a 
special warehouse around the thing. 
But that meant worry and expense in 
building railways. Then he thought of 
buying Paisley, clearing the site and 
putting it there. But it was explained 
to him that the whole point of Stoke- 
on-Trent was in fact that it was 
on-Trent, and to place it on-Clyde 
would spoil the whole atmosphere of 
the place. Luckily it was possible to 
arrange that if he would put it back 
exactly as he had found it the Mayor 
and Corporation would grant him the 
Freedom of the City. This was done, 
and he cherished the honour to his 
dying day. But of course the whole 
thing was simply so much money down 
the drain. 

The family finances not being quite 
what they were (it was a dead loss to 
my people when Ann HatuHaway’s 
cottage and the Reading-Room of the 
British Museum were destroyed in a 
warehouse fire), we no longer operate 
on this scale, But the old spirit is not 
dead. Already the heir has been found 
crying on the seashore, having been told 
that he could not take home with him 
a large and picturesque hole which he 
had dug. I wish Mr. Hearst had been 
there. I think he would have sympa- 
thised with the little chap. 
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Familiarity 

Tue fellow who comes to fill my 
cigarette cabinet each week calls me 
“Old man.” It is one of those cabinets 
which they persuade you to have 
installed on the plea that it will save 
you dashing round to the shop on the 
corner if you run out of cigarettes when 
donning your pyjamas on a cold night, 
forgetting to warn you that whatever 
money you may have in your pockets 
there is never by any chance a shilling, 
and it is impossible to get cigarettes 
out of the cabinet unless you have 
either a shilling or a sledgehammer. I 
have tried a chisel and I have tried the 
buttons from my brigand fancy-dress 
costume, but to no avail. However, 
the main point is that the man who 
comes to fill the cabinet every week 
calls me “Old man.” “You've been 
pufling away pretty freely this week, 
old man,” he says, “and a nasty mess 
you have made with a sharp instru- 
ment round the lock, old man.” 

Chummy, that’s what it is. Bringing 
the pleasures of social intercourse into 
the hard cold world of business. The 
other tradespeople who come to the 
door of my flat (always arriving just as 
I am seeing a faint hope of emerging 
without the use of the india-rubber 
from one of those labyrinthic sentences 
into which the best of us stumble at 
times) call me a variety of things, but 
nobody else calls me “Old man.” 
Gabbin the grocer is a formalist and 
calls me ‘Mr, Pokewhistle” when he 
attends in person, which he does when- 
ever the bill runs over three pages; but 
his delivery-boy insists for some ob- 
scure reason that my name is Fisher. 
He is a grubby little boy with a face 
like a dispirited frog, and I practise all 
my new quips and jests on him, because 
if | can make him laugh I know they 
must be very good indeed. I cannot 
guess where he originally got the idea 
that my name is Fisher, but the con- 
viction is so deeply embedded in his 
mind that nothing will remove it. When 
I assure him that my name is really 
Pokewhistle he simply replies with 
boyish naiveté, “You are a one, Mr. 
Fisher.” 

The milkman I very seldom see at 
all. At some dim hour of the morning 
he leaves my bottle on the step, and 
about every third Saturday we meet, 
when I hand him the necessary coinage 
and the dozen or so bottles that have 
mysteriously accumulated. The num- 
ber of my flat is 43, and he always 
addresses me as “Forty-three.” “Two- 
and-elevenpence-halfpenny this time, 
Forty-three,” he says in a hopeless sort 
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“ DamME, SIR, THIS 1S TRESPASS! ” 








of way. “I wish you would remember 
to put the bottles out at night, Forty- 
three.” It reminds one of the old 
Dartmoor days. 

The vacuum-cleaner instalment man 
calls me nothing at all unless it is 
“Aha.” He is only a monthly visitor 
and it is difficult to get really intimate 
with a monthly visitor. The promising 
friendship that seems to be growing up 
between us in January has faded like a 
beautiful flower before February comes 
round and we have to start all over 
again. “‘EKighteen-and-six, Aha,” he 
says. “Lovely day for the time of 
year, isn’t it, Aha? Much obliged; I 
hope it’s working satisfactorily, Aha. 
Good-morning, Aha.” 

The most dreaded visitor, however, 
is the window-cleaner. The first time 
he came I was sitting at my typewriter 


trying to think of an idea, and he asked 
me if the typewriter had stuck. “No,” 
I said rashly, “I am trying to think of 
an idea.” Within ten minutes he had 
presented me with the very worst idea 
that I had ever heard, and I had told 
him that I would certainly use it and 
send him a copy when it was printed. 
Every time he comes I have to think 
of a new reason why it is not yet 
printed, and every time he gives me 
another idea. Most of them he gets 
from the cinema, but he says nobody 
would be likely to find out if I altered 
the names. The crowning indignity of 
my literary collaboration with this 
unscrupulous man is that he thinks it 
entitles him to address me in a manner 
even more familiar than the cigarette- 
cabinet filler-up. He calls me “Old 
cock.” 
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Letters to Officialdom 
XIL.—Re Centenary 





To the Worshipful the Mayor of Rum- 
borough, Rumborough Town Hall, 
Rumborough, Local. 


WorsurpruL Srr,—It is with some 
surprise (and not a little pain) that | 
have heard that no official notice will 
be taken locally of a centenary which, 
in my belief, all Englishmen should 
celebrate. I refer to the centenary next 
month of Roger, Lord Rum, than 
whom (unless I err) no more illustrious 
citizen in Rumborough ever lived. 

Forgive me, Sir, if I wax euphuistic, 
but my admiration for this great 
reformer is such that I was prompted 
recently to write a little poem; and 
this, as it epitomizes my attitude to- 
wards him and may inspire the Cor- 
poration to bestir themselves in the 
matter, I should like to quote— 


His statue decorates our market-square ; 
His noble home, Rum Hall, is stand- 
ing still ; 
His influence is apparent everywhere, 
As it has ever been and always will. 
For Rums may come and Rums may go, 
But with Lord Rum it is not so. 


(Note —Although of course he has 
gone ; but I do not mean it in that sense. 
What I mean is that if he had not 
propounded the principle of “Parity 


an 


for all and precedence for none” we 
should still be sanctioning the feudal 
snobbery of bygone years. We should 
still be thinking ourselves socially in 
advance of those who are socially 
behind us, or in a different class from 
those who are not in the same class. 
and so on.) 

But Lord Rum—to quote Mr. Con- 
stant Prattle’s biography, Rum the 
Reformer— laid the axe at the root of 
all such shibboleths as these”; and 
what I am suggesting, Sir, is that our 
celebrations, if there are to be any, 
should accord with the spirit and letter 
of the principle of “Parity for all and 
precedence for none.” 

It was, for instance, a constant 
prick to Lord Rum whenever he saw 
a band marching along a street with 
the staff-twirler leading and the big 
drummer bringing up the rear. “Why,” 
he demanded, “is precedence allotted 
te the man who does least work, while 
he who does most is thrust into the 
obseurity of the rear ranks? Let them 
all march abreast in a single line, | 
say, and away with such snobbery!” 

His cry fell on deaf ears, or possibly 
it may have been that no one heard 
him. “Even,” says Mr. Prattle, “in 
his own town of Rumborough the 
prize band clung to the old conven- 
tional formation, and even had the 
effrontery to approach Lord Rum at 
Christmas for his customary subscrip- 
tion. Lord Rum, it is reported, led 
them into his vegetable garden and 
pointed to a row of pea-sticks. 
‘Nature,’ he said reprovingly, ‘allots 
no precedence to pea-sticks.’ There 
was a long silence. Then the band- 
master spoke. ‘Who put them there?’ 
he asked. ‘I did,’ said Lord Rum 
‘Because,’ he added quickly, seeing the 
trap, ‘Nature recognises no distince- 
tions. And kindly address me as 
“Your Lordship” when you speak to 
me,’ he concluded with one of his rare 
bursts of anger.” 

I have quoted this little parable, Sir, 
so that you may repeat it to the town 
band when laying the suggestion before 
them. 

As for the nature of the celebrations, 
1 think a special programme at the 
cinema would not be inappropriate. 
Lord Rum was a lover of all things 
English, and this would seem to me to 
be sufficient excuse if we showed only 
English films. I have two in mind: 
The Private Life of a Politician and 
Duties Start at Dawn. One is a farce 
and the other educational, but I cannot 
remember which is which. 

The seats, I suggest, should all be 
the same price (as another tribute to 
the sanity of Lord Rum’s principle), 
and out of the proceeds sufficient could 


be set aside to pay some authority on 
Lord Rum—say Mr. Constant Prattle 
—to address the audience between the 
two films. If you like, I should be 
pleased to take this on myself without 
remuneration. I have always pro- 
foundly admired the great reformer, 
and now that I have just reviewed Mr, 
Prattle’s biography I know quite as 
much .as Mr. Prattle does about him. 
In fact I can correct him on one or two 
points. The statue does not stand on a 
Doric but on an Ionic plinth, and it 
faces not ‘‘statelily with conscientious 
gaze towards Rum Hall” (as Mr. Prattle 
puts it), but towards the Poor Law 
Institution. What is more, I had a 
good look at it yesterday and I couldn't 
see anything conscientious in the ex- 
pression. Ambitious, yes, but not con- 
scientious. 

I should be happy to hear, Sir, that 
celebrations are to take place; happy 
too if I can be of service in arranging 
them. 

I am, Worshipful Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
CHas. CURSETT. 


P.S.—1 see that a bird of sorts has 
nested between Lord Rum’s upturned 
collar and the back of his neck. 








Con Spirito 


“SisTeERHOOD.—On Tuesday afternoon the 
usual weekly meeting was held, when Mrs. 
Groom presided. Miss Lily Bruin, of 
London, gave an interesting address, based 
on an electric lamp. She also rendered a 
solo, in which ninety-five members and 
three visitors heartily joined.” 

Tonbridge Free Press. 














“ARE THERE ANY INSTRUCTIONS TO GO 
WITH THIS? ” 
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“ JOHN, DEAR, WILL YOU PLEASE HELP THE POACHED EGGS?” 
“CGLADLY, MY DEAR. WHAT SORT OF ASSISTANCE DO THEY REQUIRE?” 














Room for Improvement 


——— 











SHADES of the Dolls’ House rise once more 


From the carpet’s richer blue, 

With real cold water on every floor 
And most of the ceilings too. 

Sad, mad memories the brick-box brings 


That stood where the floor’s more brown, 
And how we detested building the things 


That we wanted to knock down. 
Then there were bibs and a baby-pen 
And bottles to fill and spill; 
It used to be called the nursery then, 
But it can’t be the nursery still. 


Hard by the clock is a hand-made mess 
From a tube we weren’t to touch 

By order of a fourth French governess 
That nobody took to much. 

Loudly and proudly we went to the bad, 
Bitterly we went to bed. 





And what jolly Holiday Tasks we had 
That only poor Father read! 

Then there were nibs and a mapping pen, 
Quivering deep in the door. 

It used to be the nurs—I mean the schoolroom then, 
But it can’t be the schoolroom any more. 


Dented and chipped is the floor-board space 
Where we tapped in our hob-nailed shoon, 

Though fortunately nothing shows a trace 
Of where we were moved to croon, 

But little round rings on the tables tell 
Of a mixed mid-morning thirst, 

And over it all the eyebrows fell 
And ashes were dispersed ; 

Even the ceiling harbours a scar 
Where a lipstick lodged somehow. 

Then it was the school—I mean the J.C.R., 
But it’s merely the Mess Room now. 
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How to Write 





1. 


I HAVE just taken a correspondence 
course in short-story writing and it has 
changed my ideas a lot. At one time 
when I wanted to write I went up to 
my bedroom to be free from interrup- 
tion. I got so sensitive to outside 
noises that if the last bus was five 
minutes late my evening was ruined. 
Now I just sit downstairs with the 
wireless going and the children playing 
about and get on with it. 

All this about “inspiration” and 
“temperament” is only another excuse 
for laziness. Writing is a science rather 
than an art. 

It is quite simple. Every story 
should have a beginning, a middle and 
an end. It should move with ever- 
increasing spesd towards its climax, 
after which the dénouement (or un- 
tying) must be as short as possible. If 
you get stuck don’t clutch your head 
and wonder why you ever thought 
you could write. Just look up the 
rules. Here is a model short story 
which | have drafted just to show how 
it is done. I consider it pretty good 
and, after all, I should know because I 
have taken all twelve lessons. I will 
explain as I go on. 


Tae PropieaL Cow-Hanp 


Jonathan Storm sat in his invalid 
chair on the verandah of Stormlands 
looking out over the broad fifteen 
thousand acres of the Storm ranch and 
brooding. Ever since he had turned 


young Jonathan from the house two 
years ago he had spent hours doing this. 
Suddenly a shot rang out. 

(This is a good opening paragraph, 
packed with information. It lets you 
know where you are and makes you 
want to read on. Anybody would want 
to know why a shot rang out, even if 
it only turned out to be the ranch 
butcher using a humane-killer.) 

Old Jonathan raised his dense white 
eyebrows. 

“Guess I'll hev to speak to them 
boys. We were short-handed at the 
Spring round-up yesterday, and if they 
zo on filling each other with lead we 
shall be shorter-handed still at the Fall 
round-up to-morrow. Hi, Bill!” 

(This is good too. It lets you know 
the time of year, gives you a new angle 
on old Jonathan’s irascible nature and 
brings in Bill Stern, the farm-manager. 
I don’t of course tell you straight out 
that he is the farm-manager; that 
would be amateurish. I just work it in 
casually, like this.) 

“I'd thought I’d got me a farm- 
manager as was a farm-manager,” 
rasped Jonathan, his face grim but a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Why, anything wrong, boss? Ain’t 
I managing yore farm right?” 

(See? He’s the farm-manager.) 

“Shore. But a farm-manager has to 
do more than manage the farm. He’s 
to manage the men too.” 

(Now for a bit of characterisation.) 

Tall, lean, hard-bitten, Stern leant 
against the table, tapping his chaps 
with a quirt and staring interrogatively 
at Jonathan with bloodshot eyes. 

(That gives you a general impression 
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of Stern, tells how he was dressed and 
lets you know that the action takes 
place before Prohibition came in—or 
went out. Notice too the proper use 
of “local colour.” You have to be 
careful about the accuracy of that— 
words like “chaps’’ and “quirt,” ete. 
Get them wrong and somebody will 
write and tell the editor about it. In 
these days it isn’t safe to chance it and 
say, for instance, that “mesquite’’ is 
a stunted desert bush when practically 
everyone knows it’s a kind of lizard 
whose bite infects you with malaria. 
Now for a bit more dialogue to break 
up the page and help the action along.) 

“What's thet shootin’ abaout/” 
queried Storm. 

“Jest a new man I’ve hired settlin’ 
daown.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Lightnin’-Draw Jonathan—er— 
John, I mean.” 

“Waaaal, bring’m up here. I'll 
settle ’m daown!” 

“Aw, let him be, boss.” Usually 
harsh and direct as the desert wind, 
Stern’s voice was curiously hesitant. 
Why was this? It could not be fear 
for his employer’s life, because the old 
man was still quicker with a gun than 
any other man in the state. Indeed his 
sobriquet was still Greased-Lightning- 
Draw Storm.” It must be therefore 
that Stern was afraid for the new 
hand’s life. Yet he was not a mawkish 
man, so what was the mystery about 
the new hand ? 

(Well, this is as far as I have got, 
but you see that the plot is developing 
nicely and that we are going along a 
rising line of interest towards the first 
“plot-incident”’ or “first climax.” You 
have been introduced to two charac- 
ters—bluff honest Jonathan Storm and 
blunt straightforward Bill Stern. You 
are asking yourself, Why is blunt 
straightforward Bill Stern doing some- 
thing so foreign to his nature as to hide 
something? What is he hiding? Will 
the old man find it out? Above all, 
who is the new hand ? 

This is a surprise-ending short-story, 
and that last question will not be 
answered until the very last line. 
O. Henry used to do the same sort of 
thing. I shall finish it next week and 
demonstrate how to do the climax and 
the dénouement (or untying). After 
that you should be able to pretty well 
write one yourself. 








No Offence ? 

.. . Afterwards an impromptu concert 
took place, the rule being that everyone 
must make some contribution. 

A very unpleasant evening was brought 
io a close by the Reetor pronouncing the 
Benediction.” 

Extract from Parish Magazine. 
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“ WEREN'T YOU FRIGHTFULLY RELIEVED WHEN YOU 
REALISED IT WASN'T YOUR MONEY ! WANTED?” 








The Perm 


THERE are many with straight, straight hair, Mother, but 


none so straight as mine; 

And yet to-night it will rival the waves of the wind-swept 
brine 

But, oh! I must tread ere then, Mother, the wettest, 
weariest way, 

For I’m to be permed to-day, Mother—I’m to be permed 
to-day. 


I’m leaving my home and loved ones to start on my long, 
long fast, 

Where, lulled by the hum of the driers, there's neither future 
nor past. 

Don't fancy I’ve gone for good, Mother; don’t weep for a 
child astray: 

It’s merely my perm to-day, Mother—merely my perm 
to-day. 








A Public Enemy 


He stands in the middle of the room to greet us. His 
white coat—that inevitable immaculate white coat— 
accentuates the ruddy cheerfulness of his countenance, his 
smile is friendly without presuming, and his handshake 
makes it clear that here at last is a patient whom it will 
be a pleasure to assist. He thinks the weather has been 
delightful, and says so. It seems a pity, he adds, to be 
indoors on such a beautiful day. j 

We do not care tuppence about the weather. For some 
time now we have hardly been aware that there was any 
weather. But we can at least support his view that it is 
& pity to be indoors; at this moment, in fact, we would sell 
our souls to be outside. With an appearance of great 


insouciance we step into the chair and, averting our eyes 


N 


from the grisly paraphernalia that surrounds us, lay 
our head back on the block. The mouth falls open in an 
attitude of surrender. Now for it. 

He is not, however, in any hurry to begin. He potters 
about and makes light conversation. It does not appear to 
have crossed his mind that this is for us a supreme 
that through sleepless nights and long 
have keyed ourselves up to meet this hour, that possibly if 
the suspense is continued one instant longer the whole 
nervous system may collapse and a ier 5 of complete 
rest and freedom from worry in a nursing-home become 
imperative. Does he take us for that brute type without 
imagination that can come to a dentist’s chair with as little 
concern as to a barber’s! If so, it’s high time he took a 
course in psychology and learnt something of the courage 
that sensitive natures have to call upon at times like this 
We might be going to faint for all he cares. 

And how is our mother? he wants to know. 

Have we a mother? Perhaps, in some other and happier 
sphere outside these walls, there may be such a person. 
But if so how could she, who all our life has cherished us 
and guarded us from pain and grief, whose every care has 
been to protect us against the common cold and such slight 
discomforts as wet feet—how could she permit us to get 
into such a serape as this? 

He says he saw Bernard Colquhoun the other day. Blow 
Bernard Colquhoun. 

Ah! he’s got his mirror now and that little hooked spiky 
thing. He’s going to begin. Well, let it come. In half-an- 
hour’s time—— ' 

“There’s just this chap down here on the left,” we 
say, employing the index-finger to make it all quite easy 
for him. We aren’t going to keep quiet about that cavity 
in the hope that he'll overlook it and pass us as a hundred 
per cent. sound. No, no. No funking. Others may resort 
to that kind of stratagem. Not us. 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


LOVE OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS 











Drat the man, what’s he looking at the top row for? 
Nothing wrong up there. If there had been we should have 
told him straight out. After all, we told him about that 
bottom left one, didn’t we? Very well, then, why not look 
at that instead of scraping about up there trying to make 
work? Or is it possible he misunderstood our gestures ? 
In that case—— 

Ouch ! 

The infernal Paul Pry has found a hole in the upper row. 
That’s what comes of letting him fool about in the wrong 
place instead of getting on with the job we indicated 
quite clearly he had to do. Nobody asked him to go snoop- 
ing round up there. After all, if you go to a doctor to have 
a cut hand dressed he doesn’t start X-raying your knees 
to see if your cartilages ought to come out. At least if he 
does he very soon loses our custom. Then why on earth 
can’t these dentists do what they're told and leave the 
rest of one’s perfectly good teeth alone? Anyway, I 
could have sworn they were perfectly good. He probably 
made that hole himself with that jabbing thing, the low 
underhand—— 

Great Scot! He’s found another. Do you know what that 
means! It means that we aren’t going to get through 
to-day. It means that when in twenty-five minutes’ time 
(not longer, surely!) we leave this house of doom we shall 
not do so with the blithe heart, the jaunty step, the immense 
feeling of rejuvenation to which we have looked forward 
during the past few days, as a man strains towards the 


glimmer of light at the end of a long dark tunnel. Oh, no! 
We shall creep out with the dull hopelessness that marks 
the Man with Another Appointment. 

What’s he saying now? He played golf last Saturday 
down at Worplesdon. Well, in the name of heaven what of 
it? The fact would be dull enough at the best of times, 
but just at the moment it’s meaningless. We make an 
effort to picture the fresh green sweeps of a golf-course 
covered with carefree players—rude healthy fellows who 
have never been under the drill in all their lives, but it 
does us no good at all. We shall never play golf again. 
Even if the time were to come, somehow, somewhen, when 
we could stand again in the fresh air and sunlight of the 
first tee we should never get a game. The fairway would 
be blocked with dentists. There they would be, still in 
their short white jackets, barring our way to happiness. 
All dentists play golf. It’s a kind of law of nature. Even 
in their spare time they continue to mutilate little white 
things with monstrous implements. 

Has a dentist ever been done to death in a bunker? 

Probably not. We are too infirm of purpose. Because 
when it is all over, when the last visit has been paid and 
we are free men again, the reaction is so great that we 
actually feel grateful. It wasn’t so bad, we say to ourselves, 
as we expected. We forget that if it had been as bad as we 
expected we could hardly have lived through it. 

Meanwhile he desires the mouth to be just a — 
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“| DON’? LIKE THIS PUDDING—IT TASTES PINK.” 








The Budget 


Elegy in a Country Pub 
Tue Spring despatches her familiar writs, 
The birds return their dutiful refrain ; 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER sits 
And contemplates the taxes once again. 


But we with tankards at “The Lobster Pot” 
The old conundrum quietly discuss— 
Ought we to have another one or not? 
The answer is, indubitably, “Yus.” 


No mean oblivion of the nation’s need, 
No selfish appetite commands our view; 
The facts are very different indeed, 
For we are thinking of the Revenue. 


We must remember, when refreshment flags, 
The Excise Duties are to England dear; 

The Army marches on the people's fags, 
The British Fleet is kept afloat by beer. 


Our little failings load the mighty ; 

Our rotten habits keep the vessel sound; 
The fiseal yield from unproductive fun 

Is something like two hundred million pound. 


And it is well to mention, by the way 

(For bitter things are sometimes said of us), 
The horrid drinkers and the smokers pay 

Ten times more taxes than the virtuous. 


Yet good teetotalers who do not smoke, 
Whose only vice is coffee, far too sweet, 
Although they keep their pennies in their poke 
Expect the same protection from the Fleet. 


And they will have it. But I sometimes think 
“If we obeyed these admirable men, 
Forswearing pipes and alcoholie drink— 
Ah, what would our poor CHANCELLOR do then!” 


Where else may such a willing fund be found 
To keep the hungry battleships at sea ? 

The income-tax eight shillings in the pound? 
Or would they like three shillings more on tea ! 


It is our duty from such ills as these 
With all our powers to preserve the land, 
So, landlord, see to every tankard, please. 
The CHANCELLOR at least will understand. 


And, oh, may gratitude elsewhere prevail! 
The armies march, the Cabinets discuss; 
They also serve who only stand an ale. 


The answer is, indubitably, “ Yus.” A.P.H 
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MARCH LAMBS, or AVENUE WEATHER 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, March 7th.—Commons: De- 
bate on defence. 

Tuesday, March 8&th,— Lords: 
Dogs Bill given Second Reading. 

Commons: Debate on Pales- 
tine. 

Wednesday, March 9%th.—Lords: 
Collecting Charities (Regula- 
tions) Bill given Second Reading. 

Commons: Numerous Sup- 
plementary Estimates Dis- 
cussed, 


Monday, March 7th.—A very 
full Parliamentary week began 
with an important debate on 
the latest (the fourth) White 
Paper on Defence. This gave 
the P.M. and Sir Tuomas Lysxip 
a further opportunity to explain 
the Government’s position, and 
on the whole they were well 


clusion that first line strength was 
only one of a number of factors which 
made up air power. (Mr. CuurcntL. 
later criticised the vagueness of this 
reply.) The original estimate of a 
total expenditure on rearmament of 


liaison between the Services or that 
expansion was being carried out with 
the maximum of economy. He still felt 
that a Minister of Defence was wanted, 
with full powers of initiative as well as 
of co-ordination, and he criticised the 
White Paper's silence on the réle 
of the Army. 

In a telling maiden speech 
Mr. Srokes, whose firm had 
made the offer (turned down) 
to make shells without profit, 
insisted that prices could be 
greatly cut and that the ap- 
pointment of a fixed panel of 
auditors would be the most 
effective method of controlling 
profits. Mr. Caurenm., who 
quoted a number of figures to 
show that Germany was. still 
spending more than we were, 
was satisfied with the position of 
the Navy and considered the 
Army no longer a deciding fac- 
tor, but was so unhappy about 
arrears in the promised air ex- 





received, 

Mr CHAMBERLAIN, who spoke 
first, paid a warm tribute to 
Sir Tuomas and assured the 
House that the objects for which 
he had been appointed had 
been achieved ; co-ordination was 
greatly strengthened, both in the 
spheres of production and of strate- 
gical planning. Profiteering was being 
prevented. Turning to a question 
which he had been asked by Captain 
Bairour about first line air strength, 
whether by March, 1939, this would be 
equal to that of any Air Force within 
striking distance, he told the House 
that he had been driven to the con- 
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A CURIOUS CARD, on TWO KINGS 
AT LOGGERHEADS 


Mn. Arriwe anp Mr, Lansevry 





A TUSSLE OVER PALESTINE 
(In the New Empire Style) 


Cor, Wepawoop ann Mr. Ormsny-Gork Come TO GRIVe 


£1,500,000,000 had proved too low, 
1939-40 would probably be the peak 
year, but that would depend on cir- 
cumstances, 

Amid loud cheers Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
declared that the Government's earnest 
efforts to ease international tension did 
not signify a willingness to purchase 
present peace at the price of future 
peace nor to throw moral responsi- 
bilities overboard. He claimed to be 
a better friend of the League by 
recognising its weakness while striving 
for its re-establishment, than those 
who would lay impossible burdens 
upon it; that British rearmament had 
produced a sobering effect on world 
opinion; and, in a fine peroration on 
liberty, that democracy had a practical 
advantage over dictatorship in that it 
could afford to make mistakes. 

A Labour amendment, approving of 
rearmament for collective security but 
not for the prosecution of “the un- 
sound foreign policy undertaken by the 
Government in defiance of its election 
pledges,” was moved by Mr. Lexs- 
SmrrH, who counted the Abyssinian 
affair the greatest humiliation Britain 
had suffered since she lost the American 
colonies, and suspected that another 
chapter of this humiliation was about 
to be written during the negotiations 
with Italy. 

Sir ArcurpaLp SIncLaAIn was not 
convinced that there was yet enough 


pansion that he asked for an 
inquiry into military avia- 
tion on the lines of the Cadman 
Committee. 

Mr. LANSBURY was at any rate 
grateful for the P_M.’s latest effort 
for peace. Sir Epwarp Griog 
was anxious for a national emergency 
register for A.R_-P., while Mr. ATTLRE 
alleged that the Government had aban. 
doned collective security and were 
relying on a balance of power. 

In his reply, Sir Thomas Insker 
asanred Members that expansion was 





“I'LL SING THERE SONGS LN ARABIC'” 


“He suggested that it would be to the 
mutual advantage of the broadeasting 
authorities and the listeners if Britiah news 
in the Arabic broadcasts were sugared with 
Arabic music.”—Mar. Horkrs. 
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A GUIDE EXPLAINS TO HANNIBAL THAT ALL ROADS LEAD 


UNRECORDED HISTORY 


To Rome. 








satisfactorily on the way with much 
less interference with industry than 
Mr. Cuurcnitt had seemed to con- 
template. The “common staff brain” 
was not only in existence but function- 
ing to very good purpose. We were not, 
as had been suggested by the Opposi- 
tion, depending too much on attack in 
the air, and recruiting for the balloon 
barrage (nearly complete) would begin 
in May. The ports had been newly 
organised. 

Tuesday, March &th.—The limited 
opportunities for discussing Palestine 
which were offered by a Supplementary 
Colonial Estimate showed a general 
feeling in the Commons that the peoples 
involved were unlikely to remain quiet 
while the three or four years elapsed 
which it would take for the new Com- 
mission to report to the Government 
and for the Government to report to 
the League. A considerable battle en- 
sued between Mr. Onmspy-Gore, who 
is doing his best to be fair, and Colonel 
Wepewoop, who is very anti-Moslem. 
Mr. Ormspy-Gore described Colonel 
Wepewoon's attitude as an embar- 
rassment to successive British Govern- 
ments, and assured the House that the 
Cabinet was still in favour of partition. 

Later, when the Second Reading of 
the London Passenger Transport Bill 


N 


(which authorises various technical 
improvements) was moved by Sir 
Rautpu Griyn, the L.P.T.B. met with 
much criticism, including that of the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Transport, for its attitude to- 
wards its employees joining the Terri- 
torial Army. 383 out of 82,000 belong. 

Wednesday, March 9th.—A Bill pro- 
hibiting house-to-house collections ex- 
cept for national charities and for those 
specially licensed by the police got a 
Second Reading in the Upper House. 
A number of speakers, including the 
PRIMATE, welcomed it as a practical 
attack on bogus charities; but Lord 
Munster, for the Government, only 
agreed to the Second Reading on con- 
dition that the Bill was sent to a 
Committee. A Bill on the same subject 
died in the Commons in 1929. 

Discussion in the Commons of 
various smal] sums for the Foreign 
Office raised the question of the Govern- 
ment’s grant of £5,000 to Sir HucHE 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN in compensa- 
tion for the wounds he received while 
Ambassador to China. The Oppo- 
sition felt that Japan should be made 
to pay this sum, but Mr. Butuer re- 
plied that this was not a matter to be 
condoned in return for a monetary 
payment, 


Introducing supplementary B.B.C. 
Estimates the P.M.G. told the House 
that the television service was about 
to be extended with the assistance of a 
larger grant, and that the prices of sets 
would soon be reduced. His announce- 
ment that two high-power trans- 
mitters had been ordered for foreign 
broadcasts brought from Mr. HERBERT 
MorRRISON a plea that straight news 
should be given to other countries 
without asking the permission of their 
Governments. 








Before Telephones 


Wate I was talking the other day 
to a lawyer in his office and I asked him 
a question, he took the telephone and 
requested a clerk in another room to 
inquire. In a minute or so the answer 
came and the lawyer told me—or told 
me as much as a lawyer would. But 
what, I wondered, would have been 
the procedure before the telephone 
came in, Two or three days would 
have had to elapse. Similarly, how, in 
those times, did people engage a table 
at a restaurant or seats at a play! 
Never, at any rate, on an impulse. 
Everything had to be planned out in 
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advance, and either the post or a 
messenger had to be used. 

To the play the telephone has 
brought a totally new technique; and 
in the theatre I often find myself 
speculating not .only upon how the 
dramatist of the moment would man- 
age without the telephone, but how 
the dramatist of the past would have 
managed with one. Some ingenious 
youth fresh from Oxford should, in the 
Sr. Jonn HANKIN manner, experiment 
with SHAKESPEARE connected up. 
Hamlet has already been put into 
modern clothes; how would it go if 
the Prince of Denmark could ring up 
Ophelia too? Wrong numbers would 
add to his gloom. 

When we come to thrillers we find 
that the telephone now practically 
writes the book. Conan DoyLe seems 
to have managed fairly well without 
it; but his suecessors have had to 
rearrange. ‘To-day the Yard can be 
instantly informed and in a few mo- 
ments the Big Four are on their way 
in a highly-geared car. It cannot be 
claimed that they are at once and 
always successful, but the old leisurely 
detection of the crime and pursuit of 
the criminal have gone. I wish that 
some Sherlock Holmes expert—say, 
Monsignor Knox—would reshape one 
of the stories in accordance with the 
latest achievements of science. 

A curious thing is that the existence 
of the telephone and wireless does not 
seem to have done much to improve 
morals; which goes to show that when 
we are bent on robbery or violence or 
other offences, the risk of being caught 
and punished is not much of a de- 
terrent. Or possibly our sporting 
instinct welcomes the conflict with the 
extra odds. 

It is very difficult to remember 
what we did before we were enabled 
to do as we now do. I can remember, 
before electric light, lighting the gas 
and turning the gas down or out; I can 
remember, before the internal com- 
bustion engine, horses and ponies and 
all the vehicles they drew; but I have 
no recollection of life being made com- 
plicated or tedious by the absence of 
the telephone. We must, I suppose, 
have walked more and have written 
more. Perhaps it is in the decrease of 
correspondence that the worst harm 
is being done. There will never again 
be any Paston Letters, any Horace 
Watroie, any Mrs. Cartyie. A few 
(tiehards may cling to the pen; but 
they will grow fewer and fewer. 

Another loss due to the telephone is 
concentration. When, in the leisurely 
past, we sat down to a meal, our host or 
our guest composed himself to eat, 
drink and be sociable and at rest. But 


you can no longer count on any such 
detachment; at any moment someone 
may be called away. “You are wanted 
on the phone” is the message, and 
nothing must interfere with such a 
royal command as that. A friend who 
occasionally lunches with me is wanted 
on the phone three times during every 
meal. So digestion may go, as well as 
letter-writing. 

It is of course possible that some calls 
have been pre-arranged; but we never 
like to think this in connection with 
ourselves. It is others from whom 
escape has to be engineered. 

There is the story of an hotel pro- 
prietor who, as a protection against 


long interviews, used to carry a tele- 
phone bell in his pocket and, when the 
time arrived, press it with the words, 
“Exeuse me, but I’m wanted on the 
phone,” and bolt before his companion 
could discover the trick. A good idea 
for a revue sketch, Mr. Farsron ¢ 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
to see oursels as ithers see us” is a 
couplet often quoted. But a power 
to gie us foreknowledge of the effects 
of new inventions—so that we might 
suppress them and imprison the 
inventors—would be far more useful. 
Then we should be without telephones 
and—well, and other blessings. 


i. V. LL. 





“Tuar's Goop TATTOOING, Bex,’ 
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At the Play 





, 


“ Morner ’s Gong A-Huntine * 
(Kixa’s, HAMMERSMITH) 


Issen wrote The Doll’s 
House and Mr. SomERset 
Mavonam The Breadwinner 
about people who are taken 
for granted and make them- 
selves scarce. Mr. Joun 
Hastixnes TuRNER in this 
comedy tells once again, but 
from a different angle, the 
story of a woman whose 
husband and children assume 
her, only to find that in her 
dangerous forties she is quite 
capable of attracting a rich 
lover and departing with 
him. 

The Cordell household in 
South Kensington consists 


hood without being asked 
to stand on their own feet. 
They assume all too lightly 
that the house will go on, 
that the meals will appear 
on the table every few hours, 
and that the table is there for them to 
invite their not particularly attractive 
friends to it. One such friend, Ruth 
Lomas (Miss Joyce WopEMan), is a 


joy to watch, She is a young woman of 


extreme superiority who paints on 
leather. But in general neither the 
Cordells nor their friends have any- 
thing very interesting about them. 
What annoys their dramatist and 
creator about all three of them is 
that in reaction against the looser 
code of their parents’ generation 
they are shocked, and have a sense 
of the place of strict codes, and sym- 
pathise rather with their father than 
with their mother in their repug- 
nance at the idea of her going off 
with Laurence Traske (Mr. LESLIE 
BRADLEY). 

The father, Harry Cordell (Mr. 
Epear Norrork), is the mainstay 
of this comedy, He does not seem 
to be an Irishman, but with a few 
slight touches he could have come 
from one of Mr. Szan O’Casey’s 
plays. He is a drunkard and a 
waster who has deserted his wife 
these last six years, while secking 
inspiration for a novel. He re- 
appears and lays down the con- 





Meg Cordell . 
Catherine Cordell . 
Betty Cordell . 


after lunch which is the pre-requisite 
for his literary composition and the 
thought preliminary to it. His reap- 

ce is the great complication 
which overwhelms the children on their 








MOTHER STEPS OUT 


mother’s sudden departure, and the 
further action of the comedy, through 
the Second and Third Acts, turns on 
whether the mother, Catherine Cordell 
(Miss Nuna Davey), is going to live 





FATHER DOES THE BIG THING 


. Miss Marcarer Hoop 
Miss Nuwa Davey 
. Miss Puoasse Kersnaw 


her own life with her lover or return to 
the double burden of the dissolute hus- 
band and the selfish children. 

The characters argue what her 
decision ought to be. First they argue 
it in the lovers’ cottage and 
then they argue it in the 
Cordell home; and, lest the 
argument should ever flag or 
become repetitive, the lover’s 
parents, a comic couple, 
appear in each Act to insert 
an unwanted but diverting 
oar. They are welcome be- 
cause a comedy like this 
lives or dies with the capac- 
ity of its characters to be 
amusing in themselves. In 
essence this piece lives nearer 
to the farce which produces 
arresting characters and ar- 
resting situations than to 
the comedy which shows on 
the stage real people in real 


‘¥ of three children— Meg (Miss situations. But it hovers 
Marcaret Hoop), Betty between the two concep- 

{ (Miss Puase Kersnaw) tions, and if it is brought 

i and John (Mr. Prrer ki down on the cruder side of 
ii TRENT), who are pase the fence it is partly due to 
ii imperceptibly out of child- the general emphasis with 


which the players underline 
their parts. Nothing at all 
is left to the imagination, 
and no co-operative effort is 
asked from the audience. 
The dramatist is rather 
too fond of using the Cordell family as 
an object-lesson. He confronts the 
young Cordells with their father and 
asks them how they can justify the 
sanctity of the marriage-tie when the 
husband is so contemptible a char- 
acter. It is all a little reminiscent 
of the Victorian novelist, SAMUEL 
WarrEN, in J'en Thousand a Year, 
who fits out his hero with miserable 
defects and then abuses him. In 
fact Mr. EpGar Norrotk makes 
Harry Cordell an attractive and 
docile creature, more amusing than 
the lover, who is rather a bore, and 
we cannot feel that in the elusive 
quest for happiness Mrs, Cordell is 
backing a winner at the end. The 
plays ends rather curiously with a 
call for cheers for Mr. A. P. HEr- 
BERT, although the divorce, which 
Harry Cordell agrees to in return for 
a little prompt assistance, is being 
obtained through the usual chan- 
nels, and has apparently no sort of 
need to invoke the Act of 1937. 

In addition to Miss Joyce WopDE- 
man’s character-study, a special 
word of praise is due to Mr. WaR- 
BURTON GAMBLE and to Miss WINT- 
FRED GrirrirHs, who plays very 


ditions which are to reign in his 
house, notably the absolute quiet 


Harry Cordell . 
Laurence Trask: 


Mr. Epocar Norro.x 
. Mr. Lesum Brapiey 





neatly the part of a suspicious and 
disgruntled country help. D. W. 
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“ Brack Swans” (APOLLO) 
It is sometimes amusing after see- 
ing a play to have a private competi- 
a graph on the back of 


tion at drawi 
an envelope of how its tension 
seemed to rise and fall, of 
where its author lulled his 
audience in quiet valleys before 
confronting them unexpectedly 
with an exciting climb, and of 
where exactly he placed the 
final precipitous drop which 
comes towards the end of the 
Third Act. No two graphs of 
the same play will be alike, of 
course, but main outlines will 
probably tally. 

In these terms my main 
criticism of this play (by Mr. 
Guorrrey Kerk) is that its plot 
too much resembles the skyline 
between Cambridge and Ely. 

It is a domestic comedy in 
which this flatness accentuates 
the slightness and artificiality 
of most of the situations. The 
fault is not a lack of incident, 
for amongst other things two 
wives and a father leave home, 
nor that nobody gets roused, 
for there is a very fair amount 


of shouting and one honest family 
brawl; the key is monotonous because 
somehow nothing that happens seems 
There is not 


to matter very much, 
enough conviction behind the 
shouting. And this is a pity, 
for the play has a good deal 
of humour to it and several of 
its parts are well taken. 

The hero, Guy Willoughby 
(Mr. Ricnwarp Birp), is a 
pleasantly irresponsible young 
man who has married into a 
most unsuitable bunch of in- 
laws. Personally I thought 
there was plenty to be said for 
their point of view, as since 
his marriage to Ruth (Miss 
Soruie Stewart) he has spent 
two years piling up debts, 
absorbing whisky, dictating to 
& pretty Secretary (Miss Mar- 


JoRIE STEWART) a novel of 
which there is no kind of 


guarantee, and refusing to 
shave. 

None of these activities binds 
a man to new relations, but 
they put a particularly wide 

If between Guy and Ruth's 
rother Thomas (Mr. Roarr 
MAXWELL), a pompous middle- 
aged hearty who has said 
from the very beginning, “The 
feller’s an outsidah!” and 
they leave little in common 
between him and her sister 


Jessica (Miss Hitary Eaves), a hu- 





A EUGENIC PROPOSAL 
Henry Summers 


iy Mr. James Harcovrr 
William Heather... . . 


Mr. Caantes Lereaux 


When Ruth walks out on Guy after 
finding him kissing the Secretary (the 
one and only time he ever does so) 
these two are quick to applaud. 


ai 








INSPIRATION INTERRUPTED 

. Me. Ricaarp Briep 

. Miss Manvornie Stewart 
. Miss Sorparm Srewarr 


Guy Willoughby 
Louise Trent . 
Ruth Willoughby 


mourless girl who spends her time (Mr. 
in going to lectures on eugenics and 
in amateur contemplation of the 
efleets of charcoal on the intestines. 


The exception is Ruth's father, Henry 
James Harcourt), a gentle 
elderly 
well with Guy and is fully alive to the 
faults of his own children, 


ublisher who gets on very 


He is 
bullied by them unmercifally 
and is always dreaming of 
escape. The relationship be- 
tween him and Guy is pt 
ing: he entirely understands 
how the rattling vacancy of 
his daughter’s mind and her 
inability to discuss anything 
but hats intelligently has 
driven Guy nearly silly. 
During the six months of her 
absence Guy's novel, refused 
by brother 7'homas as “Red” 
but snapped up by a more 
liberal publisher, proves a best- 
seller, and he himself is turned 
into a sober and clean-shaven 
author by the Secretary on 
strictly platonic lines, (At one 
moment an unscrupulous — 
at another prepared to wor 
her fingers to the bone for 
Guy's literary success, this 
lady turns out, oddly enough, 
to have been happily married 
all the time.) Needless to say, 
the attitude of the Family 


changes with Guy's success, and Ruth 
comes back to him at the end, when 
they find themselves suddenly (and 
inexplicably) happy. 


This is the sort of part 
that Mr. Brrp takes easily, 
and he wins our sympathy 
against the marshalled forces 
of convention and priggery, 
in spite of the weakness of 
Guy's position. The scenes in 
which he encounters the 
Family are good fooling. Mr. 
MAXWELL’s study of roaring 
egotism is excellent, and Mr. 
CuarRLes LEFEAUX gives an 
amusing and highly individual 
performance as an earnest 
suitor for the vitamin - fed 
Jessica, his proposal to her 
father on eugenie lines being 
very funny. These three are 
the best. On the distaff-side 
there is sound acting but far 
less opportunity. (Miss Tawa 
Hotme was unfortunately ill 
when I saw the play. Her 
understudy took the part of 
Thomas's rebelling wife com- 
petently, but it is a poor 
one, and fails to unveil Thomas 
as thoroughly as one could 
wish.) Eric. 


“Man Burrev mw Wrono Tomy.” 
News Headline. 


[t wasn’t his vault. 
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Playing the Game 





“Come along in now, for heaven's 
sake!” cried Lady Blow impatiently 
to the men, as they stood in a flushed 
huddle in the doorway, puffing at their 
after-dinner cigars. “We're going to 
play The Game!” 

“The what, dear?” inquired Sir 
George, looking at his wife with a port- 
glazed eye. “I hardly think : 

“We've all been aware of that for 
years, George,” replied Lady Blow 
encouragingly; “but never mind, 
dear.” She gave him a glance full of 
conjugal impatience. “Go on!” she 
said. “Go on and talk to the Ambas- 
sador in a corner or something while I 
arrange everybody into clumps.” 

A shudder ran, or rather galloped, 
through the room. 

“Clumps!” cried ten shocked voices. 

Lady Blow nodded cheerfully. 

“Ah, well,” sighed Lucy Munro- 
Bosworth, “I now perceive that the 
second childhood you have dreaded so 
deeply all these years, Maria, has come 
upon you at last! Clumps!”’ 

“But it isn’t really Clamps,” cried 
Kenneth Bagthorpe, eagerly clasping 
his delicately-manicured hands _ to- 
gether. “It’s The Game. Everybody’s 
playing it. It has swept across America 
like a typhoon. One might almost say 
the country’s been ravaged by it!”” He 
tossed back a straying lock of golden 
hair. 

“How interesting,” said old Mrs. 
Porter politely. She was wondering 
whether she would plant the del- 
phiniums on the left or on the right of 
the fish-pool, and had not heard a word. 

“It’s the most frightful fun,” 
shouted Lady Blow, “providing you 
play it properly. And I've thought it 
all out, so that there should be the 
minimum of fuss and confusion.” 

“| dare say the minimum will be 
sufficient,” sighed Lord Morwick sadly, 
craning over his too high collar. 

“Hush, Morwick, don’t be tiresome! 
I've divided you into two groups— 
one to sit over there, and one here.” 

“Oh, but it'll be so cold over 
there!"’ pleaded Hannah Huntering- 
ham, looking crossly into the back half 
of the drawing-room. 

“And I shall stand here,” continued 
Lady Blow, unmindful of the interrup- 
tion, “‘and hold pieces of paper in my 
hand.” 

“How interesting,” muttered Mrs. 
Porter vaguely. 

“Each of you in turn will come and 
get a piece of paper on which will be 
written a proverb, or a saying, or a 


hook-title or something, and then you 


have to go back to your clumps and 
act it!” 

“Act it!” cried the guests in one 
voice, turning red or white according 
to their individual reactions to bad 
news. There was a portentous silence, 
during which Sir George in his corner 
could be heard saying to the Ambas- 
sador, “Of course these blasted Boches 
can get away with that sort of thing. 
Nobody expects foreigners to behave 
decently, eh?” 

His Excellency nodded courteously. 
“Cela va sans dire,” he said. 

There was a hurried flow of conversa- 
tion, in the course of which Lady Blow 
managed to divide her party into two 
portions—one round the fire, where the 
men grumbled ceaselessly of the heat, 
and one at the other end of the room, 
where the women complained un- 
endingly of the cold. 

Lady Blow then took up a command- 
ing position in the doorway, holding 
five bits of paper in each hand. 

“Now, Kenneth,” she ordered, “ you 
start for your side and Morwick for 
his. Come and get your papers, run 
back, and then act what it says.” 

“IT imagine we have to guess?” 
asked Hannah Hunteringham inno- 
cently. 

Her husband frowned at her from 
the piano-stool. The silliest woman, 
he supposed, still out of captivity. 

“Now, are we ready? On your 
tracks, boys! One—two—three—— 
Go!” 


The young men shuffled self-con- 











Tae Kixo’s ReMeEMBRANCER 


sciously up to Lady Blow and read 
their instructions. There was a watch- 
ful pause, during which Sir George 
could be heard saying to the Ambas- 
sador, “Of course the Latin races are 
so hopelessly unstable, eh ?”’ 

“Hélas, Sir George,” sighed His 
Excellency, sympathetically shrugging 
his shoulders. 

There was a frantic buzz of conver- 
sation. 

“T am sure,” announced Lucy Bos- 
worth as she saw Kenneth approaching 
—‘T am sure he going’s to be ‘Gone 
with the Wind.’ It sort of springs to 
the mind at once, doesn’t it?” 

As though to prove beyond all doubt 
that she was in direct spiritual com- 
munication with the prophets, Ken- 
neth ran into the circle, made a noise 
like a vacuum-cleaner, ruffled his hair 
and then ran out again. 

“There! Didn’t I say so? We've got 
it! Maria, we’ve got it! Here it’s my 
turn now!” 

Mrs. Bosworth was triumphant at 
her success, especially as she could 
hear Lord Morwick reiterating in a 
rising scale of impatience and morti- 
fication, “I tell you I’ve never even 
heard of it. How can I possibly act 
it?” 

“Well, act something, for heaven's 
sake!” said someone crossly. 

Lucy Bosworth laughed, and plodded 
away to fetch her piece of paper from 
Lady Blow. She returned to act 
“Hannibal Crossing the Alps” to a 
startled group, who were in no way 
prepared to see an elderly lady of 
uncertain shape clamber over the 
radiogram, up the bookshelves, along 
the back of the sofa and so home, as it 
were. 

“I think she’s T'arzan,” whispered 
Billy Rottendam to Mrs. Porter, who 
was half-drugged with sleep. 

‘How very interesting!” she replied 
drowsily. “Dear Tarzan of the Alps.” 

“Hurray! She’s got it!” cried Lucy, 
whose team-spirit, in contradistinc- 
tion to her moral sense, was perfectly 
splendid, 

“Oh, you cheat!’’ screamed Lady 
Blow from her umpire’s stand. ‘You 
only got it half right!” 

Lucy plonked herself down on a 
chair. ‘Well, I can’t do it again, 
Maria. I’ve broken all my shoulder- 
straps.” 

It was then Hugh Hunteringham’s 
turn. He went and sat practically in 
the fire, humming to himself and pre- 
tending to go to sleep among the 
pokers and tongs in a vain attempt to 
interpret the old song, ‘‘ Home On The 
Range.” It was a good idea and ex- 
tremely amusing while it lasted, but 
unfortunately in about ten minutes, 
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after he had burnt a small hole in 
his trousers, he felt so queer he had to 
leave the room. 

His opposite number in the other 
camp had chosen a shooting-range as 
his setting, and was alternately lying 
on the floor with one eye closed, saying 
“Bang, Bang!” and washing his teeth. 

“] think he’s a gangster trapped 
in a riverside tenement building,” an- 
nounced Hannah Hunteringham. 

“But surely he wouldn’t clean his 
teeth quite so often, would he?” 

“Perhaps he ’s being a Shot in the 
Dark,” suggested someone else. 

“In that case he couldn’t see to clean 
his teeth.” 

“Oh, now he’s fallen forwards.” 

“He’s dead!” 

“No, sleeping.” 

“Doped, do you think?” 

“Look—why is Hugh lying in the 
grate over there?” 

“I know! Something under Fire.” 

In the end Hannah guessed it, 
because she found the piece of paper 
on which the answer was written. It 
had conveniently dropped out of the 
gunman’s pocket while he was brushing 
his teeth. As she was being congratu- 
lated on her amazing perspicacity Sir 
George could be heard saying to the 
Ambassador, “I’m proud to say I 
haven’t been abroad for twenty 
years.” 

“Cela se comprend,” His Excellency 
replied, graciously bowing. 

The Game was hastily resumed. 

“You go now, dear,” said Mrs. 
Bosworth, giving Mrs, Porter a shove 
to wake her up. 

“Yes, you go,” chorused the clump, 
smiling the tremendous smiles we all 
reserve for dotty septuagenarians. 

Mrs. Porter rose unwillingly, drop- 
ping her bag and spectacle-case, and 
ooked unhappily about her. 

“Here, here,” beckoned Lady Blow, 
= a slip of paper encouragingly at 

er. 

The old lady squinted up her eyes, 
took her bearings, so to speak, and 
embarked shakily but gallantly on her 
voyage across the room. She was just 
about to reach port when an enemy 
vessel in the shape of Sir Percival 
Alderman hove in sight. He was 
rolling across the parquet, steering a 
singularly unsteady course, as is the 
way of all rollers, and before anybody 
could cry “Avast there!” or even 
“Achtung !” he had borne down upon 
Mrs. Porter and jammed her irre- 
trievably. Needless to say, having 
always been weak about the rudder, 
she was put out of action at once. In 
fact she sank. 

As she afterwards complained when 
she had been salvaged and given 














“Anp MoTHER SAYS WILL YOU PLEASE WEAP IT UP [N ONE OF THE 
FILM PAPERS?” 








brandy, Sir Percival may not have 
gathered much moss as he rolled, but 
by the time he reached her he had 
certainly gathered at least twenty 
other stones. 

The party of course broke up. The 
wreck of Mrs. Porter was taken home by 
her destroyer; Hugh Hunteringham, 
looking green, said he thought he’d 
walk, thanks awfully ; Lucy Bosworth, 
clutching her shoulder-straps, was 
unable to shake hands with anyone; 
and Lord Morwick walked gloomily 
out into the night, mumbling, “I can't 


help it; I’d never heard of the damned 
book.” 

Sir George rose unsteadily to his 
feet and, patting the Ambassador on 
the arm, said, “Well, Your Excellency, 
you foreigners may have a lot of 

ualities—which, as a matter of fact, 

doubt—but I’m afraid I must insist 
that you do not always know how to 
play the game.” 

The Ambassador lifted a ard 
but still courteous face to his host's. 

“Grice ad Dieu!” he said, bowing low 
as he shook hands. VG. 
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Le Home-Life de Old England; 
ou Guide Pour Les Foreigners 





“We shall be away at Easter. We are going for a holiday.” 

“How pleasant!” 

“Well, of course the weather is often very disagreeable 
just then. I shall never forget what terrible colds we all 
caught last year at Mindy-on-Sea.” 

“You will try some other place then, this time?” 

“Oh, no. We shall stick to dear old Mindy-on-Sea. We 
go there every year.” 

“You are much attached to it?” 

“Well, it’s a filthy little hole really. I feel sure that it is 
situated on a main drain, and my husband hates the sea, 
and the girls say it is very dull. The boys cannot bear it 
because they have nothing to do, and my aunt, who comes 
with us, never feels well there.” 

“But why, then, return /”’ 

“Because we always have been there ever since the 
children were small. We always go to the same rooms. They 
know us well,” 

“The rooms are comfortable?” 

“Not very. The beds are hard and the landlady will not 
cook anything at night. But you see they know us there.” 

“Ah! they are attached to you?” 

“No, nothing like that. But they know us.” 

“And still they will cook nothing at night?” 

“Nothing. But we can always have ham.” 

“You do not get tired of the ham?” 


“None of us like it in the first place, so we do not eat 
much of it. My aunt usually brings her own biscuits.” 

“Your dear old aunt?” 

“On no account speak of her in such a way to any of the 
others. They cannot bear her.” 

“They cannot bear her! What a distress for you!” 

“Not at all. I do not very much like her myself. She 
leaves her things about all over the place and finds fault 
with the dogs.” 

“It is a pity that she comes with you for the holiday, 
perhaps?” 

“She has always done so. We couldn’t go without my 
aunt. She always comes with us.” : 

“It is perhaps for the good of her health?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. She says that the sea air upsets her, 
and is apt to bring on her hay-fever. She really only likes 
London.” ; 

‘But why does she not in that case remain there?” 

“My aunt has always taken a holiday by the sea at 
Easter for years and years.” 

“Why?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“T asked ‘Why’?” 

“T thought I had told you why. My aunt has always 
taken a holiday by the sea at Easter for years and years.” 

‘And always with her family?” . 

“Yes. What we in England call ong fameel. It is one of 
our idioms.” 

“Quite.” 

“T am going to tell my husband this evening that I am 
writing for the rooms.” 














“I KICKED A GOAL TO-pDay, Dappy.’ 
* On. yr wr 
STOUT FELLER! CAUGHT THE GOALKEEPER NAPPING, EH? ” 


“No. 


HE WAS CLIMBING THE GOAL-PosT.” 
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“CAN YOU DRIVE A CAR?” 
“No, GuvNER.” 
“ RIGHT—THEN LOOK AFTER THIS ONE.” 








“He will be pleased?” 

“Far from it. Pile will say that we cannot afford to go at 
all, that he had much rather stay at home, and that he has 
a very good mind not to come. 

“Is that the case?” 

“It is the case that we cannot afford to go, and also 
that he had much rather stay at home. It is not the case 
that he will remain behind.” 

“Why then does he say that he will?” 

“My husband always says that. He has said it every 
year ever since the children were small.” 

‘And you have always had the holiday just the same?” 

“Just the same. 

“Perhaps you will make some pleasant acquaintances at 


Mindy- -on- Sea ? es 


“I do not for a moment think so. We English do not 
care to know people unless they are properly introduced.” 

“You prefer perhaps that the family circle should be 
unbroken during the holiday.” 

“Well, we each go our own way, you know. My husband 
likes to play golf, and I take the dogs for walks, and so on. 
We meet in the evenings.” 

“And the aunt?” 

“My aunt writes postcards.” 

“And the young people?” 

“The girls very often write postcards too. And the boys 
clean the car.” 

“I hope you will enjoy your Easter holiday, all of 
“Thank you. I expect it will be a great relief i Ad Wome 
again. 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Justice Uncoloured 

Wuen a Bengali politician made speeches in Rangoon 
which were just technically seditious Mr. Mavrice Co..tis, 
District Magistrate, sentenced him to a contemptuous ten- 
days’ imprisonment. When a British military officer, 
grossly disregarding traffic-signs, injured Burmese women in 
a cross-roads smash the penalty he proposed was three 
months. In neither case would Mr. Cots permit himself 
under social pressure to depart from a code of justice that 
should mean fair-play regardless of race or caste, any more 
than he would consent to be rushed into unbalanced 
judgment when hysterical native servants alleged torture 
and murder against an English civilian. His latest volume 
Trials in Burma (FABER AND Faper, 8/6)—is to some extent 
a reply to critics, yet it is by no means the lament of a 
dissatisfied official but rather a genuine study in imperial 
administration. Incidentally it is a book of half-suppressed 
thrills, for the writer was in the thick of a series of racial 
riote—the sedition trial, for instance, being conducted in 
a court-house surrounded by a brick-throwing mob—and 
witnessed at close quarters a weird demon-haunted peasant 
rebellion that was much more serious and exciting than has 
sometimes been realised. It is a little unfortunate that a 
too easy belief in the predictions of native astrology and 
the actuality of “guardian ghosts” tends to minimise the 
value of all his observations. 


Romantic Surgery 
The Healing Knife, by Gronok Sava (FABER AND Faner, 


8/6), professes to be the autobiography of a surgeon prac- 
tising in Harley Street issued under a pseudonym for reasons 


of medical etiquette. That is what it may actually be, but it 
reads very much as though it were fiction based mainly on 
the knowledge acquired by one who has made a serious study 
of medicine and surgery in Italy and Germany. If we accept 
“QGporer Sava” at his own valuation he is a Russian who 
performed his first operation on a wounded friend in the 
retreat of the White Army. It was performed with a pen. 
knife and it created in him an overwhelming desire to save 
life rather than to take it. Destitute and in the face of tragic 
difficulties, he trained and eventually qualified both in Italy 
and Germany, and the narrative closes with the realisation 
of his ambition to practise in England. He describes in detail 
a number of almost miraculously successful operations, and 
even those who are not much interested in such topics will 
find that he has a way of presenting them in a romantic 
dress which many novelists might envy. 


Path to the Bonfire 


How easily a self-made man of sloppy morality may 
produce a ne‘er-do-weel son of no morality at all—especially 
with the Great War to lend its accelerating impetus to an 
inevitably facile descent—is the grim theme of Mr. Howarp 
Sprrna’s third novel. O Absalom ! (CoLLINs, 8/6) is more 
distinguished in design than Shabby Tiger or Rachel Rosing; 
and if, though moving in parts, it is cumulatively unim- 
pressive, well, you cannot handle even domestic ethics 
memorably on the basis of a sentimental preference for 
unexacting virtue. Two successful Manchester fathers, 
Essex and O’ Riordan, are depicted as rearing their two sons 
to redress the balance of their own blighted youth. Oliver 
Essex is to have everything money can buy ; Rory O’ Riordan 
is to be a great Irish patriot. The sole objection to the 
scheme comes from Oliver’s mother, in whose narrow but 
consistent life, homespun integrity and the supernatural 
are unattractively embodied. She, however, is early re- 
placed as a pivot for her menfolk by two actresses of 
easy virtue; and the spectacle of a middle-aged parent 
competing for these ladies’ favours with his unpleasant 
son strikes one rather as a theme for satiric derision than 
matter for sympathetic condolence. 


Theatre Survey 


Mr. Ronatp Apam’s views on the contemporary stage 
are of interest not only because he built up the Embassy 











“My pear Miss Jenkinson (COMMA), SINCE YOU HAVE 
BEEN INDISPOSED THERE HAS BEEN SOME SORT OF RE- 
ORGANIZATION IN THE OFFICE . . .” 
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Theatre from a daring experiment into 
an important centre, but also because, 
as a qualified chartered accountant, he 
can see the theatre in terms of a 
balance-sheet. From this angle he has 
much to say in Overture and Beginners 
(GoLLANcz, 10/6), the first half of which 
is autobiographical and the second a 

neral commentary. He deplores the 

uge sums which are flung away in 
hopeless enterprises, and would like to 
see a statistical department set up by 
the London managers, between whom 
he finds very little Liaison, to investigate 
such mysteries as why the public will 
flock to the theatre one day but stay 
away the next. He thinks an entertain- 
ment tax utterly unsound if it bears 
on takings without regard to profits. 
Rightly he holds strong views on the 
insincerity of the West-End first-night 
crowd, whose passion for the drama 
will rarely get them past the photo- 
graphers and into their seats until at 
least half-an-hour after the curtain 
should have risen ; and he has a splendid 
plan for a first-night with no seats 
bookable or dearer than five shillings, 
so as to give a play its first appear- 
ance before the only ultimate tri- 
bunal, a true British public. As for 
the films, he objects to the way they 
“drop molten gold” over the people 
of the theatre until they are “solidi- 
fied into completely lifeless statues.” 
This is a practical as well as an 
amusing book. 




















West Riding 

Sleep in Peace (GOLLANCZ, 8/6) is a 
long novel of some five-hundred-and- 
sixty pages, and at times, it must be 
confessed, it seems even longer than 
that. But it is good honest stuff, a 
panorama of life in a mill-owner’s 
family in Yorkshire, starting in Vic- 
torian England and carrying on more 
or less to the present day. Miss 
Puy..is BENTLEY begins with the birth 
of a daughter, Laura, to the Armistead 
family in the eighteen-nineties; a wild 
wet afternoon, so wild that the chimney 
of Blackshaw House is blown into the 
middle of the young mother’s bedroom 
—an accident that results in her early 
death. Thenceforward the story of the 

















AN UNDERSTANDING CRITIC 


Armistead family and of the Hinchliffes, (Before Whistler's Picture of Mise Alewander at the New Gallery.) 
partners in the firm, is told as seen The Daughter, “OW, THERE ARE SOME BUTTERYLIES IN THE ConnER! I WonDER 
through Laura’s eyes. For some forty WHY HE PUT THEM THERE?” 

years we follow the ups and downs of The Mother. “I von’r KNow, I’m sure. I SUPPOSE THEY WERE IN THE ROOM 
the textile trade—through the hard AT THR TIME.” 

times that preceded the War, the period C. Shepperson March 22nd, 1905, 


of prosperity that the demand for 
soldiers’ clothing brought during those : : : . : 
four years, and again through the depression that followed _ its toll, and through it all Laura registers her impressions 
the peace, The partners quarrel, separate and come to- and strives valiantly to make a career for herself, until at 
gether again; a Hinchcliffe son marries the Armistead eldess, length, after trying several blind alleys, she eme as the 
daughter-—an unfortunate match: the War comes and take, successful artist-historian of the industrial world of her 
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native county. Miss BenTLEy has a good eye for character, 

ially with her women. Now and again she indulges 

in what looks like consciously fine writing, notably at the 

inning and end of the book, but mercifully she does not 
attempt to keep it up for long. 


Satirical Panorama 


“Panorama with Figures” is Mr. Osnext Srrwk1’s sub- 
title for his new novel, Those Were The Days (MACMILLAN, 
8/6). It is a phrase that relieves an author of the necessity 
to bother much about construction and allows him to 
concentrate at intervals for as long as he feels inclined upon 
any small part of the panorama, any one figure, without 
reference to the others or to the book as a whole. Here the 
panorama is life in London before, during and after the War, 
with a sort of prologue in “Newborough” (Before the 
Bombardment); and the figures are very numerous and 
varied, the principal one be- 
ing Joanna Mompesson, who, 
after a gloomy childhood in 
Newborough, marries and goes 
to adorn “intellectual” circles 
in London. Some of the satire 
is Very amusing, some is rather 
forced, some—as usual with 
Mr. SirwE.., who insists on 
hitting every smallest nail 
with a resounding satirical 
bang—is exaggerated out of 
all proportion to its context. 
The novel is long and very, 
very, very carefully written— 
even to the balancing of numer- 
ous unattached participles. 





He Goes Left 


One welcomes all personal 
narratives written by Indians, 


because until recently these GOT A FINE "EARTY SHOW.” 


have beeri both scarce and “"EARTY WITH A HAITCH OR ARTY WITH A HAY ?™ 


valuable, IJ Go West (JosErn, 

10/6) differs from similar books 

in that it is written by a Parsee, Mr. D. F. Karaka, 
The author was the first Indian to become President of the 
Union at Oxford. He is still rather young and not very 
tolerant. He is a fervent Nationalist, preferring NeHru 
to Ganput. He has strong prejudices and few reticences ; his 
mind works in the occidental mode. He is in fact a very 
modern European except for the fact that his skin is dark. 
He feels this intensely and his best passages are those which 
deal with the colour-bar and its injustices. Here he becomes 
really eloquent and wins our sympathy without seeking it. 
It may be that this deep resentment is the cause of his 
a gg Seager spirit. A sincere though often extravagant 
work. ¢ publishers have unfortunately puffed out with 
thick paper and magnificent print what might have formed 
a convenient pocket volume. 


Catholics and the Cloven Hoof 
It is hard to guess why Father C. C. MarTrnpaLE should 





“Ler’s Go To ouR RegererTrory 


have troubled to translate Chesterton, Belloc, Baring (Surep 
anp Warp, 5/-) from the Revue des Deux Mondes, seeing 
that the main object of these three particular articles is to 
prove that you can combine an ardent hatred of the Hun 
with the work of a Catholic apostle. He has, however, 
recorded a pleasant pre-War friendship between G. K. C, 
and a family of real Germans in an attractive appendix to 
this absurd little book; and he does not endorse M. Ray- 
MOND LAS VERGNAS’ outbursts on the crimes of England, 
which amazingly include “fraternising with BLucnEr at 
Waterloo”! The appendix is so charmingly written that 
one naturally assigns the gusty rhetoric of the rest to the 
original French, which briefly dismisses CursTERTON’s 
and Ber.toc’s distributism as parish-pumpery, turns 
up a fastidious nose at their gusto for good cheer and 
concentrates heartily on their political and_ religious 
Chauvinism. Mr. Barine is necessarily handled in a 
more literary spirit, though the title of a recent novel is 
twice misquoted ; but even of 
him it is picturesquely sus- 
pected that “among the Ger- 
mans he had caught the 
echoes of invisible hooves.” 


A Case for Appeal 

Mr. Ricwarp HULL is asa 
rule disinclined to pursue the 
beaten track in his detective 
stories, and if Excellent Inten- 
tions (FABER AND FABER, 7/6) 
is not built on entirely original 
foundations its construction 
is certainly novel enough to 
be noteworthy. Promptly Mr. 
HvuLL gets the atmosphere of 
the court in which a trial for 
murder is beginning, and his 
portrait of Mr. Justice Smith 
as he suffers from the ver- 
bosity of the prosecuting K.C. 
is admirably drawn. Trouble 
both for the reader and author 
would have been saved if a 
plan of Seotney End Hall had been given on page 248; 
but in all other respects this is a fully-equipped tale, and 
its conclusion is peculiarly neat and effective. 


‘THEATRE— THEY ‘VE 


East and West 


Doctor Harper and his young relative, June Harte, bent 
upon locating a cliff that contained wonderful jade, travelled 
from America to Shanghai, and on their arrival quickly 
aroused the interest of The White Brigand (HODDER AND 
Sroucuton, 7/6). In fact they were to all intents and pur- 
poses prisoners, and their personal safety depended upon 
whether they could or could not find the jade. The pleasure 
of reading a romantic and agreeably old-fashioned story 
would be marred if the way in which Mr. Eptson MarsHALL 
saves a distinguished Chinaman from losing ‘face’ were 
revealed. It is enough to say that, after many hazards, 
happiness and material wealth are allotted to those who 
quite obviously deserved them. 
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“ THERE is little new to be seen 
in the country nowadays,” states 
a motorist. Most of the posters, 
in fact, can be seen any day on 


An American business man has 
prs ager two factories to one 
of his younger sons, We presume 
this is what is technically known 





any city hoarding. 


= 2 


Eleven bottles of champagne ; ie PRIPAGR 


stolen from a van have been re- 
covered. The police are searching 


of it. 


for the other one to make a case S ge @ R@eT 


as ‘“‘giving him the works,” 
¥ 2s 


litical circles it is thought 
chat ITLER is rather overdoing 
the self-denial idea in making the 
Austrians give up their country 
during Lent. 








Re 


An ornithologist is of the opinion 





xk * 





that birds definitely take sides 
when other members of the flock quarrel. You will often 
see them indulging in a little flutter on the result. 


x * * 


“The art of reading aloud is quite dead nowadays,” 
deplores a novelist. It died of course with the silent films. 


x eR 


Refreshment Room Ceremony 
“Sanpwicu Set Free ” 
Daily Sketch. 


2 22 


“ Lawn-seed sown in early 
March will give the best re- 
sults,” says a gardener. We 
wonder if a little bird told 
him. 

ek ee 


A correspondent says that 
her. village grocer recently 
told her that he had run out 
of cheese. It would have been 
slander of course if someone else had said it about him. 





=. 22 


“PoruLak Front 1s Back”-—-Daily Mail. 
That’s what makes French politics so bewildering. 


:. Rez 


At a recent fancy-dress ball the first prize was won by a 
man who represented a plumber. He forgot to go. 











When a Chelsea artist moved 
to a new studio last week the paint on one of his pictures 
was still wet. So it was fortunate that the remover’s men 
were wearing old clothes. 


2 


A recent controversy reminds us that moths ought to 
make remarkably economical pets for flat-dwellers. After 
all, they don’t eat anything but holes. 


wR 


“These orders given, Rogers 
pulled at his lower lip, rolling his 
protuberant eyes from his con- 
cealed whaleboats to the open 
lake.”—From a Serial Story. 
He shouldn’t have pulled so 
hard. 

ef 


A “Mere Male,” writing to 
a daily paper, says a crowd 
of women seldom get on to- 
gether. Clearly he has never 
waited at a bus-stop, 





eo 2 


“If you have had little or no experience of hanging wallpaper, 
put the paste on the walls, not the paper. This makes the job 
easier for the novice.”——Hint in “ Liverpool Daily Post.” 


But still leaves him with little or no experience of hanging 
wallpaper. 
x * * 


It is reported that many countries have a grave second- 
hand motor-car problem. But then so have many owners of 
second-hand motor-cars. 
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The Man of Destiny 


* [t is the combination of men like Goering with a dreamer 
like Hitler that has made Nazidom possible. Hitler without 
his party organisation behind him would be inconce ivable, 80 
too would the party without his pixy-ridden otherworldness.’ 


I am indebted to The Daily Express for calling my atten- 
tion to this little extract from a book entitled, 7he House 
That Hitler Built, written by Mr. Srernen H. Roserts. The 
last few words are amazingly impressive and they help to 
confirm what I had been feeling in my own heart about Herr 
Hitler for many a long moon. He is the elf among dic- 
tators, the Puck of Power Politics, the Ariel that makes the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis go wound and wound and wound. 


A Changeling Child 


Ever since the day when he was discovered under a teeny 
toadstool at midnight in the Ochsenschwansuppe woods near 
Gétterdimmerung Herr Hitler has been like that. I re- 
member how it was told me just before one of those other 
crises that have rocked the Chancelleries of Europe to 
gentle slumber from stem to stern that he called for 
General Goering and said to him, “Goering, old Kamerad, 
[ have seen a little lady-fairy dressed all in gossamer 
perching at the foot of my bed with a wind-flower in her 
hand, She was singing something in a strange language 
and her eyes brimmed over with tears. What do you 
think we ought to do about it? ” 











“ Bevieve ME, BEING ON A TRAMP STEAMER WON'T 
GET YOU ANYWHERE.” 


And Goering answered, “O.K. Chief,” and gave orders 
for the Storm Troops to occupy the demilitarised zone of 
the Rhineland immediately, for he understands (none better) 
the little people’s tongue, 


Ordered South 


And so it was more recently when he summoned Herr 
Goldilocks—Herr Goebbels, I mean-——to his presence and, 
after keeping him there for half-an-hour without saying a 
word, whispered suddenly in his left ear, “Can you guess 
whom I met in the garden to-day?” 

“Search me,” said Herr Goebbels. 

And when the Iron Bodyguard had done that and found 
nothing incriminating, Herr Hitler wagged his forefinger 
three times at the Minister for Propaganda and explained 
that he had seen a very small gnome with a yellow hat and 
a long white beard sitting on a tulip-bud, and what, oh! 
what could that possibly mean ? 

“It means Anschluss,” said Herr Goebbels promptly, 
for he too is well versed in the faerie lore. 

So out came the tanks and the steel-helmets and the lorries 
and the guns, with Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
sitting on the limbers and chanting the Horst Wessel anthem, 
and rumbled away into Austria. 

There is a great advantage really in having a pixy-ridden 
leader at the head of a nation under arms, for the little folk 
are always with us and around us piping of multilateral 
agreements and military concentrations and the hegemony 
of the undiluted Aryan stock, if only we have men with 
eyes to see them and ears to catch the treble music of 


their tiny song. 


Does He Take Stimulants ? 


1 ought perhaps to say that there is another theory 
about the amazing activity of Herr Hitler, a theory 
that he is not so much an imp or a Poltergeist as a 
prophet, a poet, a seer, fed daily on honey-dew and the milk 
of paradise, or else one of these strange invigorating fluids 
which are advertised in our papers, which banish dejection, 
and send a man from glory to glory, and from triumph to 
triumph in whatever calling fate has commanded him to 
follow, 


As under. 


“I feel tired and listless every morning, Herman, I cannot 
speak for more than three hours without getting a sore throat. 
My hair comes out. My skin is dry. What is worse, 1 am 
losing my popularity with my Storm Troopers. I don't feel 
that I could annex anything or anybody these days.” 


“Why not see a doctor, Fuchrer ?” 
Ni] 


“Your symptoms (Heil Hitler!) are not at all uncommon 
amongst the leaders of totalitarian Powers (Heil Hitler !). 
You are suffering from Reich starvation. I recommend a 
cup of lukewarm Bovilax just before going to bed.” 


“What has come over our Leader lately? His eyes are 
sparkling, His vivacity is tremendous. His forelock stands on 
end. He is the most popular man in the room to-night.” 


“I have found a perfect cure for the unrest in Mittel Europa, 
Herman. Please order the Austrian Anschluss for to-morrow 
But bring me my cup of warm Bovilax first.” 


Maybe both theories are accurate; and since Herr Hitler 
is said to be half a Czech and to have a grandfather buried 
in Roumania, probably under a fairy rowan-tree, we ought 
to be careful, I think. EVoE. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED CUSTOMER 


“I wonder if you've got a song I remember about not wanting to fight, but if we do . 


. something, 





. we've got the money too?” 


something, something . 
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“WovLp you rarHer | DIDN'T MENTION THE FATAL ACCIDENT? ” 








Advising the Anthropologist 





terort oF: M. Mangle 
Rank: Detective 


RELATIVE TO: Professor Lieberwurst- 
Tootle. Delusions of 


Sir,—I respectfully report that at 
8 p.m. 31st Ult., a Telephone message 
was recd, from Zoological Gdns, saying, 
Would you kindly send a Policeman etc 
as Professor Lieberwurst-Tootle will 
not come out of Monkey Hse. It is 
now closing time & we are dreadfully 
upset re catching trams etc. 

I immediately said, It is not a case 
for uniformed Police, but requires in- 
vestigation, also skill ete. Probationary 
Detective Smith.P. then said, Yes 
indeed, we must extract Prof. Lieber- 
wurst-Tootle from anthropoid apes 
with tact, resource & possibly a lasso. 


I replied, Such is not the case except 
emergencies. 

I then showed the message to you, 
Sir, & you said, Go on then, go on, go 
on, go on man, dont stand abt. all over 
the place, good hvns. he may be 
cracking nuts by now. I immediately 
said, Very good Sir, same will be 
reported on by self, also note taken of 
expenses incurred. 

In company with Probationary De- 
tective Smith.P., Sir, I then proceeded 
to Police Garage & found Sgt.Pork in 
charge. Prob.Det.Smith.P. said to 
him, All right, we know the answer, 
you havent got any cars available, & 
you never did have any cars available, 
& you never will have any cars avail- 
able, this is just a social call to inquire 
re lumbago. Sgt. Pork then said, You 
get out of my Garage. I immediately 
produced signed Order for car, & he 
said, There is only 8 cars in, & I have 
got to see what is the matter with their 


insides, you are not going to get any 
car. I replied, The Detective Office 
has had abt. enough of this, & he said, 
Very good, & I said, Very good, also. 

Prob.Det.Smith.P., Sir, & self then 
proceeded to Zoological Gds. by tram, 
& we spoke to Curator. He said, It 
is nice carryings on, or words to that 
effect. Prof. Lieberwurst-Tootle has 
been studying language of apes, gor- 
illas ete. & states he has now learnt 
same, I think it must have been Too 
Much for him. We all then proceeded 
to Monkey Hse. where Prof. Lieber- 
wurst-Tootle was doing Swedish Drill 
on the flying trapeze in company with 
Alfred the ape. I immediately said, 
Come you here, you did not ought to be 
doing that, & what is more you know 
you did not ought. 

He replied, Simia Sapiens refutes the 
allegation in entirety. I then said, 
Who is what you said, kindly explain 
such remarks. Prob.Det.Smith.P. also 
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“Wr WERE 


SEEMED LIKE AGES.” 





HELD Ur ouTsiDE BoocuesreR FOR WHAT 








said, Yes, do tell, & I immediately 
instructed him to leave interrogation 
to senior officer present. 

The Professor, Sir, then introduced 
Det. Officers present, also Curator, to 
Alfred the ape, alias Simia Sapiens, & 
further said, My friend here is justly 
annoyed at the garbled versions of his 
conclusions which have been bruited 
abroad through the animal world 
through the usual gossiping channels of 
telepathy. At no time did he say that 
monkeys were descended from men. 
He said that monkeys and men were 
descended from a common ancestor 
now extinct, from which both types 
sprang, & the monkeys sprang the 
farthest. He regrets the sensationalism 
ete which has accompanied the broad- 
casting of his yrs. of experiment & 
deduction. 

I immediately replied, This is a nice 
thing, I must ask you to come out of 
cage, as present occupancy constitutes 
trespass. Prob. Det.Smith.P. then said, 
It is 40/- & costs. I immediately said, 
You stop talking. Prof. Lieberwurst- 
Tootle then declined to come out, Sir, 
& I instructed Prob.Det.Smith.P. to 
arrest him. He said, Why dont you 
show me how to arrest him, & I was 
just going to draw his attention to 
Method of Addressing Superior Officer, 
when the Professor said, How dare you 
suggest crossing the threshold of Simia 
Sapiens, he is very aggravated re same, 
& has just remarked that if this sort of 
thing goes much farther we shall see 


ourselves descending from the dignity 
& propriety of jungle law, & may even 
find ourselves jackbooting e.g. into the 
dwellings of weaker animals whose 
opinions do not happen to coincide 
with our own, what is to become of 
recognised jungle law if it is allowed to 
degenerate e.g. into Pax Europa. 

I then said to Curator, Did anybody 


hit Prof. Lieberwurst-Tootle on the 
head ete, & Curator replied, Not that I 
know of, it is a very sad case, if he gets 
loose we shall have to catch him with a 
gun. Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, I think 
we ought to give him just | more 
chance with some decoy coconuts, | 
replied, Not at all, he may get sus- 
picious, we shall have to try whistling. 

After making a No. of further state- 
ments, Sir, of similar type, showing 
him to be mentally de-arranged by 
fall ete., Prof. Lieberwurst-Tootle was 
subsequently withdrawn from cage by 
means of clothes-line, & was ‘ken to 
Observation Ward. He was later charged 
with being of unsound mind, & wander- 
ing without proper control. Sureties 
for good behaviour were entered into 
by his relatives, & after promising the 
Bench to go & see 3 or 4 good healthy 
gangster pictures per week, also refrain 
from eating nuts, & to make a close 
study of contemporary history to 
restore his sanity, he was allowed to go 
home. 

At present, Sir, under careful super- 
vision, he is said to be doing very well. 








Caution 
“Commander Fletcher: Were these con- 
versions a continuation of what are known 
as the Halifax-Hitler conservations ? 
Mr. Chamberlain replied that that was a 
matter of opinion.”—Staffordshire Paper. 
“OpporTunities ror Dentists, 
Aw Expanpine Proression.” 
Headings in “The Times.” 
“ A little wider, please. . . .” 
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Notes From America 
Reader No. 711,139 
Owe of the pillars of American pub- 


lishing is the firm of Messrs. Simon and 


Schuster, and one of the pillars of 


Messrs. Simon and Schuster is Dale 
Carnegie, author of How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. This remarkable 
book has recently swept America with 
the rapidity of the bubonic plague. Not 
wishing to be behind the parade (to 
change the metaphor), I bought my 
copy the other day. It had a photo- 
graph of Dale right in the centre of the 
cover, and at the top was a streamer 
bearing the legend: “THis Is copy 
No. 711,139 OF THE MOST POPULAR 
WORK OF NON-FICTION OF OUR TIME.” 
I strained forward eagerly. As soon 
as the woman had finished wrapping it 
up I undid it again and it was mine. 
Copy No. 711,139! 

Mr. Carnegie is a man obsessed with 
the idea of making friends. For a 
number of years he has been conducting 
courses in friendship, and during that 
period his craving for the affection 
of his fellow-Americans has assumed 
almost maniacal proportions. As I read 
his book far into the night a chill came 
over me. I n to feel that I was in 
the presence of a madman, crazed with 
the desire to shake my hand and inquire 
after the state of my health. His 
henignity was so rich and succulent it 
seemed to have about it the unwhole- 
some quality of tropical fruit. I began 
to suspect that, underlying this rich- 
ness and succulence, was some sort of 
strange psychological sore resulting 
from the inability to master French 


irregular verbs as a child. I began to 
feel that somebody should write a 
novel about Dale Carnegie. 

The following illustrates what I 
mean. In the chapter entitled “How 
to Make People Like You Instantly” 
Mr. Carnegie tells this anecdote about 
himself. He was standing watching 
a postman when suddenly the mania 
surged over him and he felt irresistibly 
that this young man must be made to 
like him. Perhaps I should let him go 
on from here. 

“* Obviously ’” (Mr, Carnegie talked 
the thing over with himself first) “ ‘ to 
make him like me I must say something 
nice, not about myself but about him.”” 
Then he continues— 

“So while he was weighing my 
envelope I remarked with enthusiasm, 
‘I certainly wish I had your head of 
hair.”” (I certainly wish I had Mr. 
Carnegie’s nerve.) 

“He looked up half-startled, his face 
beaming with smiles, ‘Well, it isn’t as 
good as it used to be,’ he said modestly. 

“T assured him it might have lost 
some of its pristine glory, but that 
nevertheless it was still magnificent.” 
(Nevertheless, young man, it is still 
magnificent.) 

From here on, of course, Mr. 
Carnegie and the young man got on 
famously. In closing Mr. Carnegie says 
ecstatically, “I'll bet that fellow went 
home walking on air [hair?]}. I'll bet 
he went home that night and told his 
wife all about it.” (Mr. Carnegie is 
probably right. I'll bet he did.) 

There is, on the other hand, a cold- 
blooded side to Mr. Carnegie that quite 
makes me shudder. The chapter 
headed “The Big Secret of Dealing 
with People” begins as follows :— 











“1°M AFRAID WE CAN'T QUITE RUN TO A CHIEF THESE DAYS, BUT I HAVE 
THE HONOUR OF BEING CHAIRMAN oF THE Parisn CouNcn..” 


“There is only one way under high 
heaven to get anybody to do anything. 
Did you ever stop to think of that?” 
(I did, and it doesn’t make sense.) 

“Of course you can make a man give 
you his watch by sticking a revolver 
in his ribs. . . . You can make a child 
do what you want by a whip or a threat. 
But these crude methods have sharply 
undesirable repercussions.” 

That, I think, reveals a horrible sly 
nature. What Mr. Carnegie wants me 
to do is to get the man’s watch away 
from him by telling him that he has a 
beautiful head of hair or by flattering 
him until he is too giddy to resist. 
What he preaches is that I should 
practise kindness towards the child so 
that, without beating or intimidation, 
the little creature would, for instance, 
gladly carry my luggage up three 
flights of stairs. This kind of thing 
should not be allowed to go on. 


But it is going on. It is going on 
more and more. Every day somebody 
else reads this book and begins schem- 
ing how to separate men from their 
watches or get children to do their 
heavy labour free. In addition to the 
711,139 Americans who have already 
read his book, Mr. Carnegie has started 
a lecture system which should convert 
thousands more. To do this he is not 
only lecturing himself but has trained 
a whole squad of little Carnegies 
men who have the same creamy voice 
and carefully waved hair, who smile 
with the same bewitching ease and wear 
the same rimless spectacles, octagon- 
ally cut. 

As result of all this I foresee a day 
when Dale Carnegie will be setting the 
styles in men’s clothes; when the same 
creaminess of voice and waviness of 
hair will become national character- 
istics; when all Americans will look, 
think, talk, and above all smile the 
same; and when Dale Carnegie or one 
of his innumerable duplicates will be 
sitting in the White House sending 
messages to Emperor Hirohito com- 
plimenting him on his head of hair. 


There is very little I can think of now 
to stay the hand of Fate in this matter. 
A few months ago it might have been 
simple enough; I could have hired a 
young man to assassinate him. I could 
have had him arrested for creating a 
nuisance; but now it would be too 
late ; there are thousands of him every- 
where I look, smiling and eying my 
watch and thinking up ways to ex- 
ploit little children. There is no 
escape. There is nothing left but to 
submit. For Dale Carnegie is after 
all Dale Carnegie, and | am only 
reader 711,139. 
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Cosy Corner 


Luck 


Yes, it is rotten. You have struck a 
miserable vein of luck. Though you 
have studied all they’ve done, the 
horses have refused to run as you had 
clearly understood from all the evi- 
dence they would. Then, when you 
did pick Marzipan, the blessed bookie 
also ran. The greyhounds too that 
promised well were bitten at the bend 
and fell, led all the way and then ran 
wide, or won but were disqualified. 
The football pools have not been quite 
the source of income that they might. 
It fairly made you fume and foam 
when Wolverhampton lost at home, 
while Albion, to your dismay, went 
mad and won a match away. 

Meanwhile, on insufficient grounds, 
your friends are making pounds and 
pounds, The amateur who hardly 
knows what is a horse or how it goes, 
but cheerfully employs a pin, invari- 
ably seems to win: while if they choose 
a pretty name they pouch a packet just 
the same; and all the most unlikely 
fools make fortunes in the football 
pools. But intellect, throughout the 
earth, not often gets what it is worth. 

I sympathise. Yet, I suggest, it may 
be all is for the best. Well, first of all, 
you won't forget it’s ethically base to 
bet. To lose is definitely sin, and 
strictly it’s as bad to win, For some- 
thing you acquire for now’t is nothing 
when you work it out: I mean, what- 
ever the amount, it spiritually does not 
count (though any cash you thus re- 
ceive is legal tender, I believe). 

And think how many boots and 
shoes, how many cans of milk (or booze) 
you might have bought with all the 
notes that you have squandered on the 
totes. No, no, I think the angels cheer 
when your selection’s nowhere near 
(though it may modify their fun to 
know that someone else has won). 

That is not all. Whate’er the source, 
gold is a curse, you know, of course: 
gold is a curse, and so, they say, the wise 
man throws the stuff away, Lord 
NUFFIELD, having made a pile, is 
shedding money all the while. I gather 
that you do the same, but with a very 
different aim. For you are out to make 
some more. Whatever do you want it 
for ? 

_ Remember, pray, the perils which 
inevitably dog the rich. It is notorious 
that wealth can purchase anything but 
health; and see what haggard men you 
meet in Lombard or Threadneedle 
Street. You cannot name a millionaire 
whose stomach does not need repair. 
I never knew a banker who was not 
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“TI pip ENJoY THAT. ISN’? IT MARVELLOUS HOW WE BOTH LOATHE THE 


SAME PEOPLE? ” 








asthmatical. Did you? Nor can they 
ever long relax for thinking of the 
income-tax. They nibble biscuits on 
the yacht and calculate how much 
they ‘ve got: but all the feathers in the 
nest will never make the bird digest. 
It is a sight to blubber at: and do you 
want to be like that? 

No, no. And, on a smaller scale, 
experience confirms the tale. I knew 
a man who could not sleep because he 
won the Irish Sweep. It seems that 
quite a crowd surrounds a man with 
thirty thousand pounds. One is at 


once the prey and pet of everyone one 
ever met. Forgotten cousins by the 
score arrive from Tush and Bangalore. 
One’s writing letters all the day or 
crossly saying “Go away.” You wish 
the money had been more; and what 
there is becomes a bore. The man I 
mentioned took to drink and slit an 
artery, I think. All this, though in a 
minor way, might happen to you any 
day. So when the horse that bears your 
shirt declines to start or bites the dirt, 
do not emit an angry yell, but murmur 
“Tt is just as well.” A. P. H. 
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I Took My Uncle 
A Cantata 


Tenor Soro (Andante maestoso) 


. 1 rook my uncle to the cinema, 
Our local picture-house, erected lately 
Outlined in neon, mystic, wonderful ; 
We all admire it greatly. 
It thrusts its froward head against the stars 
And has a park for several hundred cars. 


Cuoric Sona (Allegro vivace) 
See the palm-encircled foyer 
Hung with portraits of the Great — 
Garso, GaBLe, Crawrorp, Boyer 
Framed in chromium-plate. 


See the fair attendants hover, 
Trousered nymphs in suits of white, 
Bearing torches to discover 
Where we sit to-night. 


Tenor Soro (Andante irritabile) 


I sat my uncle in a cushioned seat 
And sang the place’s wonders, strange as 
prophecies ; 
Its café, milk-bar, rest-room and retreat, 
With all the usual offices. 
But, far from sitting quiet and content, 
He raised his voice in audible lament: 


Barrrone Soro (Largo doloroso) 


Alas! alas! for days of old 

When every hero's voice was gold, 

For only rare sub-titles told 
What could not well be seen; 

When steeds were more than common fleet 

And Cyaptin with fugacious feet 

Was chased by coppers down the street 
Upon the silent screen 


Alas! alas! for prairies wide, 
The wagon-train, the Indian ride, 
The vision of the Great Outside 
That froze us to our seats; 
The heroine, in the villain’s power, 
Did not talk back for half-an-hour 
But straightway from her prison tower 
Escaped with knotted sheets. 


Cnoric Sone (Allegro con brio) 
See the heads around us turning 

“ Who is this that dares to speak / ” 
Feel the angry glances burning 

On the blushing cheek. 


Undismayed the speaker pauses, 
Heedless he of causing fuss, 
Marshals his complaining clauses 

And continues thus: 


Barrronk Soxo (Lento espressivo) 


Yes, in the Movie's golden day 
No one had very much to say; 


"Twas Action, Action all the way— 
Ours not to reason why. 

Give me a hero full of deeds 

And movement at abnormal speeds, 

With only Music’s charméd reeds 
To aid my willing eye. 


Cuoric Sone (Presto strepitoso) 
Hear the loud and angry chorus: 

“ Let us watch our film in peace!’ 
And the man who sits before us 

Straitly bids him cease. 


TENOR SoLo (Adagio resignato) 


He ceased; and with an effort (he is stout) 
I towed my uncle out. 

I took him to another picture-house 
Where they had Mickey Mouse. 








The Power (Ahem) of the Press 





I norice that Miss Garpo has declared, in a message 
explaining to reporters why she will not see them, that she 
can never bring herself to be herself in their presence. She 
seems to have considered this an adequate reason for not 
seeing them, but I bet the reporters didn’t. No reporter 
believes that there can ever be any possible adequate reason 
for not giving him an interview ;* but quite apart from that, 
no reporter believes that the person he is interviewing is 
trying to be himself or herself, and in fact the chances are 
that the interviewee is trying very hard indeed to be two 
or three other people. 

And if the other people are interesting this is quite all 
right with the reporter. 

You should pause sometimes to think for a moment (in 
silence, removing your hat) of the labyrinthine channels 
through which the personality of any public figure has to 
pass before it makes an impression on you. It has a tough 
time. 

Consider the case of X, a literary person of some kind 
who has suddenly become news. X has taken a lot of 
trouble with his personality : it is a work of art, and he wishes 
to get it over to the great book-buying public intact. It is 
the mixture as designed by him for public consumption, 
and he pours it all into the lap of the nearest reporter. 

The reporter probably knows quite well, or at least he 
likes to think he knows, that X’s real personality is nothing 
like this, but since this is more amusing than X’s real 
personality he does his best to get it recorded. But he has 
to concentrate it, for he has only four inches to play with 
and the subs will murder it if he writes five. (He puts out 
of his mind the thought that if he writes four the subs will 
probably plump it out with clichés to fill an unexpected 
seven.) He is aware that in concentrating it he has to 
alter its general impression, but he does not allow that to 
concern him so long as he can make it fairly interesting 
without using any words that send the housewife to the 
dictionary. 

(Did any of you boys ever hear of any word not in a 
crossword puzzle that sent the housewife to the dictionary ! 
State what housewife and which dictionary.) 

The reporter's copy then, which gives an idea not really 
at all like his impression of what X wishes his personality 





*Tf you are, ¢.g., in the bath with your mouth full of soap, that 
simply helps him to make his story more entertaining 
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“You SEB, THE STEAM-ROLLER CAN'T GO AS FAST AS | CAN.” 








to be, which in its turn is probably very nearly the exact 
opposite of X’s real personality, goes to one of the sub- 
editors. 

What does this sub do? The last report he dealt with 
he allowed to pass without making a single alteration in it 
(except for changing two semi-colons to full-stops and 
giving each sentence a new paragraph—mere routine), 
and he knows that the chief sub will reprimand him for 
not earning his pay if he lets this one go by uncorrected too. 
Besides, there is nothing in it to colour the heading, whereas 
if the word ‘“‘whoopee” were there instead of the word 
“fun” (and what the hell, they mean the same thing), 
the word “whoopee” could then go in the heading, in 
startled quotes, and brighten the whole show to a 
degree. 

The sub therefore makes X’s recorded utterance “I am 
fond of a bit of fun,” read instead “I am fond of a bit of 
‘whoopee,’ ” and everything is fine except X’s personality. 
This emerges from the final printed report as nothing like 
mm his real personality or the impression he tries to give 
of it. 

But since the inaccuracy has no effect at all on those 
readers who buy the paper only for the sporting results, 
or only for the short story, or only for the cartoons, or the 
free insurance, or the puzzle, or the book reviews, or the 
pictures, or the husband-and-wife stuff, or the children’s 
page, or because they feel naked without something to 
carry, what are we bothering about? And by the 


way, I name no 
bothering ? 

Sheer defeatism, Miss GarsBo might say. (Try that over 
in your Swedish accent.) But the fact is that the process 
I have outlined acts just as drastically on a personality 
the owner of which makes no effort to disguise it, so that 
even if Miss Garso saw the reporters, and succeeded in her 
efforts to be herself, the final result—the impression made 
on the newspaper-reader—would be just as inaccurate. 
This, I need hardly say (and you need hardly believe), 
would be terrible. 

At the moment it is a condition of affairs that no one can 
remedy. But if we had State contro] of the Press, such as 
Herr HrrLex—or Monsieur ‘Itlair, as the French charmingly 
call him in radio news bulletins—wishes us to institute (in 
order to repay him for all the good turns he’s been doing us 
lately), something might be done. Such references to the 
characters of members of the Government as were allowed 
to get into print at all would be references supplied, or at 
least approved, by the members themselves. ere would 
be no chance of'a mistake. This, we should reflect as we 
read the newspaper, is undoubtedly the sort of man the 
Rt. Hon. Mr. X in the innocence of his unsophisticated 
heart wishes us to think he is. Wow! It would be as bad 
as knowing him personally. 

. . See the reporters, Miss Garso. According to all the 
rules it will make practically no difference to what they 
write, so why not give the poor fellows a treat? R. M. 


names, but how many of us are 
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At the Pictures 


Brirish AND AMERICAN 


Tue British film of the moment is 
Bank Holiday, in which many of the 
characteristics of the first Monday in 
August are revealed to the life. The 
high and low spirits; the good and bad 
humour; the seaside abandonment ; the 
capriciousness of the weather—all are 
here, while a very serious story has 
been interwoven with no little skill and 
made credible by the admirable acting 
of Marcaret Locxwoop, Hucn W1-- 
Liams and Jonn Lopor. Marcanet 
Lockwoop has indeed so difficult a 
part that it is remarkable that she 
wins through; but she does, Of the 
smaller achievements I should put 
easily first that of Wiurnip Lawson 
as a country police-inspector. 


If, as may be argued, the best films 
are those that do what the stage can't, 
then Jn Old Chicago ranks high. 1! 
remember a melodrama in the great 
days of Wiiiam Trxriss, called The 
Still Alarm, which gave us many of the 
thrills of a fire, but in Jn Old Chicago 
you see the fire itself—and such a fire, 
commensurable with the storm in The 
Hurricane—with a stampede of cattle 
from the stock market, and floods, to 
follow. It is terrific, no less! 

There is a plot, of course, involving 
the brothers O'Leary—the unscrupu- 
lous adventurer Dion, splendidly played 
by Tyrone Power, and John, the 
righteous one, splendidly played by 
Don Amecut—who were in at the 
great city’s start, and there is a really 
glorious fight between these two; but 
(since the news has got round) the 
question in every mind in the audience 
is “When is the fire going to begin?” 
The fire, the fire! 


One of the peculiarities of Romance 
for Three is that if we don't find the 
cream of Hollywood we are offered 
something very near it. Thus, Lionx. 
BARRYMORE 18 missing, but Frank 
Moroan as Mr. Tobler is curiously like 
him; Mary Astor as Mrs. Mallabre 
the adventuress keeps us constantly 
thinking of Myrwxa Loy, and Roserr 
Youno as Fritz Hagedorn will serve so 
long as Francnor Tone is absent. 
Even in the supporting cast there is 
a similarity, for the Mr. Bold of Sia 
RUMANN has a manner of speech which 
approximates to the cork -extracting 
explosiveness of Henman Bryno. Ail, 
however, are amusing, and that is 
the main thing. 

The story develops the pleasant but 


familiar theme of a poor man being 
mistaken by the hotel-manager for a 
multi-millionaire and a multi-million- 
aire being mistaken for a poor man, 
and each treated Seneniiaale: and as 
the hotel is in Switzerland there are the 
winter sports, over which the world has 





Ray 
Mente Torrentam 


Doreen KEENE 


Milly ; 


gone mad, to add attraction. The im- 
broglio would be less entitled to a place 
in ‘‘ Laughter Week” if it were not for a 
dish-washing machine that goes wrong. 
Long may it have its lid forgotten! 


Gorpon Harker has a way of ex- 
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TAXLDRIVER STEPPING ON IT 


Alf Huggins . Gonponw Harken 


wessing himself that is unique and 
Soins more and more acceptable to 
film audiences—-at any rate to those 
upstairs, Noone has ever appeared-to. 
say-what-he-does-not-say 80 succes. 
fully as he; no one is 80 uniformly 
discontented and censorious, As he 
stands alone he ought to be provided 
with very good material; but in 
Blondes for Danger 1 cannot think 
that he gets it; while apart from 
him the film, which is played chiefly 
in the dark, is practically a nightmare. 
Who is who, and what has happened, 
and why, is never made clear; or at 
any rate could not be divined by my 
poor intelligence, But there was always 
GorDON as the taxi-driver with his 
“licence to think of,” and so we were 
not starved, 


Apart from the fact that Alcatraz 
Island tells a good film story very well, 
it is remarkable for the performance 
of Jonn Lire. as “Gat” Brady, the 
racketeer, Although called “Gat,” 
Brady is averse from killing, and when 
his time comes he is jailed not for 
murder but forevading income-tax. His 
sentence would have been a compara. 
tively short one had he not been pro- 
voked to a fight by his deadly enemy, 
also a prisoner, and, losing good- 
conduct marks, been transferred to the 
penal settlement of Alcatraz Island, 
where all hope may be abandoned 
This fortress-gaol is new to me, and 
I hope never to have closer experience 
of it. 

Is it necessary for me to add that all 
is going fairly well there until ‘Gat's” 
deadly enemy, putting revenge before 
any other consideration, arranges for 
a transfer, and becomes a prisoner 
on Aleatraz Island too? He is stabbed 


in the back, and circumstantial 
evidence establishes that “Gat” did 
it. 


Beyond this my lips shall be sealed, 
except to say that there is an excellent 
trial scene, 

The producer is to be congratulated 
on the cast, particularly in his choice of 
Jonwn Lire., who is most convincing 
in his part, and of the deadly enemy, 
whose face would frighten a ghost, 


It is earnestly to be wished that 
cinemas would, in their advertise- 
ments, give the time of the principal 
picture. I notice that gradually this 
information, so useful to critics, is 
being more and more withheld. The 
French manage these things better, 
In the Figaro, every day, in addition 
to the ordinary advertisements, there 
is a separate list of the times of the 
chief films only E.V. L. 
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Sing a Song of Bloodshed 


Tue publication of the Left Song 
Book has been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me. Although so far | have 
stood proudly aloof from the class 
struggle, the comrades of the Left 
could have had me any time for the 
price of a song—-of & good rousing song 
like “John Brown's Body.” I can 
honestly say that my political in- 
difference has never extended to 
music, Give me a good going revolu- 
tionary song and I'll string along with 
the workers—so long as the singing 
lasts, anyway, 

Apart from the “ Marseillaise” and 
“Scots Wha Hae,” which seem to me 
to be included under doubtful pre- 
tences, the book contains nothing to 
make my spirits rise, It seems to me 
that the editors in their efforts to spur 
the worker on have sized him up all 
wrong, Despite their claim that 
“great attention has been paid to the 
words of the songs,” there is nothing 
here to excite the mob on to even a 
little half-hearted liquidation. ‘Take 
for instance Song 17, “Question and 
Answer” (the choir aske the ques- 
tions, the audience answers), Here is 
Verse | > 


Q. Are the workers badly fed ? 

\ Yes! Most of ’em. 

(). Are the workers badly housed ? 

A Yea! Most of em. 

. Do their children ever feel the pinch? 
A Yes! Most of ’em. 

). Aren't they always being robbed ? 
\ Yes! Yes! Yes! all of 'em. 


That sort of thing isn’t going to get 
the musical worker anywhere. Unless 
he’s in the choir his part seems to 


be restricted to that of a 
yes-man, 

But it is in Section 5, “ Five Famous 
Rounds with New Words,” that the 
book seems to flop most. As a devoted 
singer of rounds | cannot let ‘ Prices 
Rise” pass, It goes to the tune of 
“Three Blind Mice,” as follows: 


mere 


Prices rise ! (three times) 
Nee how they mount / (three times) 
They've raised the price of our daily 
bread 
And given you cruisers and guna instead, 
For they know it won't trouble you when 
you 're dead 
That prices rise. 


As an inducement to revolt, this sort 
of thing must leave the worker cold; it 
reads too much like a Government 
White Paper. Besides, it’s going to 
take the workers all their time to come 
in at the proper places, And what's 
more, if I know the workers, it’s going 
to cost such a lot of temper to divide 
them into groups that they will have no 
animus left when they start singing, In 
any case it's simply hopeless to sing 








this tune in a mood of sustained 
resentment, 

Now look at “Sleeping Still,” the 
Left version of that glorious Gallic 
classic, “ Frére Jacques.” 


Brother Worker, Brother Fighter , 
Sleepi ig still, sleeping still ? 
Help us ring the changes, help us ring th 
changes, 
In we come and out they go. 


Just try to imagine Brother Worker 
and Brother Fighter, the two sleepy 
heads, archly singing these words if you 
can, If you are still inclined to award 
the round to the masses, take a peep 
at the following bloodthirsty gem, 
entitled The War To End War,” to be 
sung to the tune of “Joan Glover” in 
the key of G major:— 


When the war's over we'll all be in clover. 
Hark! There's the gun again—time to 
take cover. 


If the worker will consent to be 
caught saying “Hark! There’s the gun 
again’ he's not what he used to be 

However, just to show the editors of 
the Left Song Book that I bear them 
no malice, | have thought up for 
proletarian consumption my own red 
version of ‘ London's Burning”: 


London's burning, London's burning! 

Blood’s pouring, blood’s pouring ! 
Goody, goody! Goody, goody ! 

Sweet comrades, aweet comrades. 


If the worker really wants to get a 
lot of fun out of his singing I still think 
he should save up and buy the 
Scottish Students’ Song Book. 


“He desires to assert that he was not a 
partytothiatwindle-—if I may call it that 
which was practised on the public.” 

Kvening Paper. 


Call it thatbyallmeans if you so desire 
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Proceedings of the Sycamore Club 


An Uneasy Session 


“Queer things do,” remarked Arthur Proudley in 
the silence that followed a story of Fawcett’s about a 
tortoise he used to keep in his desk at Charterhouse. 
“There's a fellow in my library-book who lived for a week 
on squirrel-pie and liked it. He says it had a rich nutty 
flavour.” 

* Are our beech-woods and forests,” demanded Summers 
loudly, “to be denuded of their dainty little red denizens to 
fill the bellies of sensation-mongering gourmets whose jaded 
palates must at any cost be tickled, maugre the sufferings 
of defenceless animals and the irreparable loss to our 
beautiful countryside ?”’ 

“You got that out of a letter to The Times,” said Arthur 
Proudley. “Anyway, these were grey squirrels and the man 
was in America or some such continent.” 

“They call them chipmunks over there,” said his brother. 

“Oh, well, that’s different,” said Summers. “But it 
makes me hot when I hear of the needless slaughter of such 
a pretty creature as a squirrel.” 

“Exactly,” put in Peters, ‘Like most of these animal 
sentimentalists it’s only the pretty creatures you get 
excited about. You imagine you're inspired by a great 
and selfless love for the animal kingdom, but you're not. 
You are simply trying to protect your own sensibilities 
which are outraged at the idea of any harm coming to a 
furry little rabbit or a feathery dicky-bird. But as for snakes 
and codfish and tadpoles—they mean nothing to you. They 
can be mown down with machine-guns for all you care. And 
beetles? How many beetles do you tread callously to death 
every week in that pest-ridden tool-shed of yours? It makes 
me hot to think of your ugly great boots steeped in the blood 
of a hundred harmless coleoptera, And beetles, mind you, 
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Summers, have much nicer natures than a lot of these 
precious dicky-birds, There's a lot of nastiness in thrushes 
one way and another.” 

“T knew a corncrake once " began old Fawcett. 

“Hold it!” interrupted Peters rudely. “I know a bank 
where the wild thyme grows, but I don’t take any credit 
for it.” 

Blows,” said Wilson, 

“Eh?” 

“Nothing. Only it ‘blows,’ not ‘grows.’ 

“What of it?” 

“Summers is right,” announced Fawcett, refusing to be 
put down. “It’s better to be kind to some animals than 
not to be kind to any. Obviously,” he added, looking at 
Peters, “there are pests which deserve no consideration, 
It does them good to be trodden on.” 

“What do you know about it?” asked Peters. ‘I don't 
suppose you've ever been kind to an animal in your life. 
Except perhaps your moustache,” he added thoughtfully, 

Ks My moustache is not an animal,” said Fawcett, fingering 
it indignantly. 

“It’s a vegetable,” explained Wilfred Proudley, “It 
used to be a scarlet-runner in his younger days, but now 
it’s reverted to the wild state.” 

“Give it a cup of tea,” suggested Peters. “It banishes the 
droops.” 

“It’s funny about moustaches,” said Summers, dismissing 
the fate of the squirrels from his mind. ‘ I can’t understand 
what makes people decide to have one.” 

“Some do it to hide a disfigurement of the upper lip,” 
said Wilfred Proudley darkly. 

“That can’t be Fawcett’s reason,” objected Peters. “Or 
at least if it is he’s only made confusion worse confounded.” 

“If it amuses you to be offensive about my personal 
appearance,” said Fawcett, breathing heavily, “by all 
means continue, I know the reason. Most of you haven't 
the manhood to grow a moustache if you tried.” 

“How much manhood does it take to grow one?” asked 
Wilson. 

“Not much,” said Peters. “Look at Mrs. 

“Czecho-Slovakia,” I said hastily—‘‘what do you think 
about this Czecho-Slovakian business, Fawcett?” 

“| had a curious experience in Prague some years ago,” 
he replied, apparently recovering his good-humour instan- 
taneously. ‘We were staying at a big hotel there, and Mrs 
Fawcett woke up at an early hour one morning 7 

“Don’t say she wanted some Stilton,” interrupted 
Wilson. ‘That was at Bristol.” 

woke up early one morning with a feeling that some- 
one had stolen a pair of elastic-sided boots to which she was 
particularly attached. They kept her feet cool when sight- 
seeing. However, on making a search of the room I found 
the boots intaet—but, and this was a curious thing, one of 
the boot-trees, I think the left one, was missing. I immedi- 
ately summoned the manager and attempted to explain to 
him what had occurred. Naturally I did not know the 
Czecho-Slovakian for ‘ boot-tree’ - 

Why ‘naturally’? ” 

“One does not often have occasion to ask for such 
things; but on referring to my phrase-book I was able to 
diseover the word for both ‘boot’ and ‘tree.’ These I 
wrote down on a piece of paper, coupled of course with a 
hyphen. Then I showed the paper to the manager, making 
signs with the empty boot to amplify my meaning. After 
a little thought he bowed and went away.” 

“What on earth did he bring you?” we asked eagerly. 

“He brought me the missing boot-tree,” said Faweett, 
twisting his moustache. “What did you expect?” 


H. F. E. 
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Name this Book 


Times have changed. Very likely 
you have already noticed this for your- 
self, If not, ask your grandparents (if 
any), your uncles and aunts (probably 
legion) and practically any employer of 
labour. 

And there are certainly not more than 
eight or nine hundred ways in which 
they have changed as drastically as in 
this question of naming a book, 

It used to be a very simple straight- 
forward affair. 

Isabella : A Maid of the Catacombs. 

The reader knew where he was at 
once, In the Catacombs. And in the 
century — whichever it was — when 
Catacombs were all the rage, and also 
in the company of a nobly-born Roman 
puella, with the strong probability of 
having legionaries, jailers, lions, em- 
perors and tesselated marble pave- 
ments all thrown in. 

Naturally it was before the days 
when the cinema had taught one, in its 
educational way, to appreciate mas- 
sacres and chariot-races and nameless 
orgies and things, so perhaps the reader 
felt that Jsabella; A Maid of th 
Catacombs might be a bit on the dreary 
side, 

In that case he turned to Owd Jarge’s 
Hoard ; or, The Old Miser of North 
Serumpington Woods, 

Had he, as so many of us have, a 
violent prejudice against any dialect 
in any novel, he could reject Owd Jarge 
without even glancing inside it and turn 
to possible alternatives. 

Missie ; Just a Little Child. 

Just a little egg too, in all prob- 
ability. The title as good as told 
you SO. 

A Humble-Life Heroine: In Three 
Volumes practically gave the whole 
show away. Absolutely all right if the 
reader liked reading about cows and 
the rent and the old squire and his lady 
—and rotten if he didn’t. 

Tou-Tou : A Daughter of Mayfair : 
A Study of the Modern Marriage- 
Market obviously went to the other end 
of the seale—and there the reader, if 
so minded, could set out to follow it, 
knowing exactly what to expect. 

And of course The Adventures of a 
Bushranger, The Misadventures of a 
Mother-in-Law and The Secret of th 
Haunted Manor House all spoke for 
themselves 

So did practically every other title 
in the book-world. 

It was all so simple. 

jut now! 
And how! 
The first object of naming «a book 
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nowadays is to prevent possible readers 
from having the slightest chance of 
guessing what the book is all about, 
The second object is to find a title so 
frightfully far-fetciied that it practic- 
ally doesn’t mean a thing; and the 
third object is naturally the book 
itself, 

Any one of the following would 
make—and for all we know already 
has made—a thoroughly endearing 
title for a modern novel: 

Pick Up the Handle and It Comes 
Away in Your Hand, 

I'd Love to be Bumped Off 

When. 

What. 

He Hated I’is Grandmother : A Lift 
of the Younger Pitt, (It was we who 
added the bit about a Life of the 
Younger Pitt, knowing you’d never 
yet it without help.) 


A quotation is also very bien-vu as a 
title, but not a whole quotation that 
anybody can recognise at sight. No, 
no—-nothing like that. Just two words 
or three at the most, taken right away 
from their context and looking utterly 
meaningless in consequence. 

So that when you come across a book 
called Not Strained, instead of at once 
taking it for “A Tale of Life in the 
Dairy ’’—-as it would have been in the 
good old days—just think yourself 
right back on to the Rialto again, with 
Shylock and Portia and the pound of 
flesh and the quality of merey. One 
only wishes that one had thought 
earlier of being modern and calling this 
article by any other name, 

Would you, as man to man, have 
seen the point if it had just been 
headed “A Rose,’ or even “ Would 
Smell”? E. M.D 
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To Cox 


Poor little Cox! You like it, | suppose. 
But, though you wear the envied cap of blue, 
Your tiny hands are frozen, and your nose— 
Poor little Coxswain, I would not be you! 


Each morning sadly I observe your weight— 
To-day, I see, you're down to seven stone. 

How you must hate those breakfasts with the eight, 
Where abstinence is asked of you alone! 


Where Stroke may swallow steaks till he is fit, 
And 5 and 6 eat everything they see— 
Why, even Bow is putting on a bit! 
But you sit toying with your toast and tea. 


No wonder when you get them in the boat 
You set them slaving with ferocious joy. 
(It is surprising, by the way, to note 
So large a bellow in so small a boy.) 


How you do bully those tremendous men, 
Recalling savagely the meal before! 

It must be comforting to “give them ten’’; 
I wonder that you give the brutes no more. 


Yet as they drive their vessel through the storm 
Their body-temperature begins to climb; 


They end the passage moderately warm— 
Your little nose gets bluer all the time. 


At last the race. How proudly you go by— 
As some small jockey canters down the course 
And fondly thinks he holds the public eye, 
But everyone is looking at the horse. : 


You are no better than a safety-pin | 
On whose frail aid depends a lady’s gown; 

No man applauds you if the heroes win, 
But if they lose it’s Cox that lets them down. 


Not all the prayers on those frozen lips, 

Nor harsh remarks that they are rowing wrong, 
Not all that frantic bending from the hips 

Can by one inch assist the ship along. 


Such clear instructions—but they will not hear : 
Such awful curses—but they do not cower! 

Yours is the fate that politicians fear— 
Responsibility divorced from power. 


Poor Cox, you pull the strings but not the oar. 
Yet, though those louts may make the major stir, 
One voice at least shall bellow from the shore: 
“Oh, well steered, Cox! Well navigated, Sir!” . 
A. P 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, March 1i4th,—Lords: State- 
ment on Austria. Committee Stage 
of Films Bill concluded. 


Commons: Debate on Austria. 


Tuesday, March 15th.—Commons: De- 
bate on Air Estimates. 


Wednesday, March 16th.—Lords: De- 
bate on Foreign Affairs. 


Commons : Debates on Cadman Re- 
port and Non-Intervention in Spain. 


Monday, March 14th.—Before going 
into Committee on the Films Bill, on 
two Amendments to which the Govern- 
ment were defeated, the Lords listened 
to a statement on Austria from the 
ForEIGN SECRETARY which was similar 
to that made by the P.M. in the 
Commons. 

To + crowded and indignant House 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN recounted, having 
given a history of the sequence of 
events, how both he and Lord HA tt- 
FAX had warned Herr von RIBBENTROP 
of the grave view the British Govern- 
ment would take of the coercion of 
Austria, and how, in reply to our Note 
of protest after the German coup, 
Baron von Nevratu had declared 
that the British attitude was inadmiss- 
ible and that what had happened was 
all Herr von Scouscunica’s fault any- 
way for not adhering to the terms 
of the Berchtesgaden Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN _ then 
roundly denied this unfounded 
assertion that the future of 
Austria was a purely German 
affair for internal settlement, 
and announced amid loud cheers 
that he had informed Berlin 
that its methods called for 
the severest condemnation. 
Czecho-Slovakia, he said, had 
been given a pledge by Field- 
Marshal Gorrtne that her 
independence would be re- 
spected (in connection with 
this it must be remembered 
that Austria was given a similar 
pledge by Germany less than 
two years ago); nevertheless 
the insecurity of Europe had 
heen intensified; “I am con- 
fident that we shall be sup- 
ported in asking that no one, 
whatever his preconceived 
notions may be, will regard 
himself as excluded from any 
extension of the national effort 
which may be called for.” The 
exact meaning of this phrase 
has given rise to wide specula- 
tion in the House. Mr. Bur er, 


the Under-Secretary, later explained 
that neither industrial nor military 
conscription was intended by it. 





THE DAUNTLESS THREE 


“Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the State.” 


Sir ARCHIBALD Srnciark, Mr. CHamper- 
LAIN AND Mr. ATTLEE (for a moment) 
AT ONE. 


Subsequent speakers were agreed 
that a scandalous breach of inter- 
national decency had been committed, 
and on the whole the gravity of the 
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MISSING THE MARK 


Mr. MonTAGUE HAS HIS FLING aT Lorp Swinton 


situation restrained them from making 
Party points. Mr. Arriexr claimed 
that Mr. Epgen had been proved right, 
and demanded the summoning of the 
League Assembly. Sir ARCHIBALD Srn- 
CLAIR pointed out the absurdity of the 
Nazi assertion that such a huge force 
had been put in motion almost at a 
moment’s notice without lengthy plan- 
ning. Mr. Boorusy emphasised the im- 
> po of our friendship with France. 
AMERY suggested that a small 
Policy-Cabinet should be set up, 
vossibly including Members of all 
arties. Miss WILKINSON recalled how 
short-sightedly the democratic Gov- 
ernments of post-War Germany had 
been treated by the Allies; and Mr. 
CHURCHILL, in the course of a speech 
which was frequently cheered, begged 
the Government not only to come to a 
decision quickly but “to express in the 
strongest terms our adherence to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
our resolve to procure by international 
action the reign of law in Europe.” 
Why not make a stand? he asked. 
Why “be edged and pushed further 
down the slope in a disorderly ex- 
postulating crowd of embarrassed 
States?” 

Later, Sir RoGER KEYEs suggested 
that Mr. CouRcHILL should be enlisted 
by the Government to help with re- 
armament, and Mr. GALLACHER worked 
hard at the uphill task of making the 
newest Russian tria] appear an affair 
of the judiciary and not of the 
slaughterhouse. 

Tuesday, March 15th.— When 
the Air Estimates were taken 
in the Commons this afternoon 
the P.M. very firmly refused 
the Opposition’s demand for 
an inquiry into the working of 
the Air Ministry on the lines 
of the Cadman Committee. He 
knew from his own experience, 
he said, that the criticisms 
which had been made of the 
Am Mryisrer and of his De- 
partment were unsound, and in 
any case it was not the moment 
for making a difficult job more 
difficult still. 

The Under-Secretary, Colonel 
MurrHEaD, assured the House 
in his review that the general 
conception of the expansion 
policy had been proved right. 
The evening, however, showed a 
feeling among all Parties that 
the reorganisation of the R A.F. 
should by now be further ad- 
vanced; and Mr. Hopkinson, 
who as a manufacturer insisted 
that the Air Ministry were pay- 
ing preposterous prices for air- 
craft, prophesied that in two 
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years’ time the Solent would be methods of the German coup, but went 


unnavigable owing to the multipli- 
cation of the steam-yachts of the 
aircraft contractors. 

Wednesday, March 16th.—The Lords 
debate reached a high standard. 

After the new CHance.ior, Lord 
Mavenam, had been welcomed, Lord 
SNELL called attention to the Austrian 
situation, and, declaring his sense of 
the necessity for restraint in speech, 
said that “the aged especially should 
not risk even a verbal gamble with the 
lives of younger men” (a phrase which 
should be emblazoned in all the Chan- 
celleries of Europe). He asked that the 
League Assembly be summoned and 
that the Government should quickly 
declare its policy. 

Lord Loruian urged that we should 
make no promises beyond our powers, 
and that, in connection with the 
national register of service for which 
he was asking, a consultation should be 
called which should include political 
and Trade Union leaders and Mr. 
Cuurcni, and Mr. Lioyp Grorer. 
Lord LonponpeRrrRY condemned the 


Y 


some way to justify its aims, saying 
that Herr Hrr_er had never broken a 
definite undertaking. Lord Cacti. was 
convineed that a British declaration 
to protect Czecho-Slovakia would pre- 
vent war. Lord Astor suggested that 
Czecho-Slovakia should be persuaded 
to give a measure of self-government 
to its German minority, and Lord 
Nokt-Buxton urged a plebiscite in 
that country on the lines of the one 
held successfully in the Saar. 

In his reply the Fors1en Secretary 
declared that the fact had to be faced 
that nothing short of war would put 
back the clock in Austria, that if the 
German Government really wished to 
see peace maintained it was up to them 
to keep their pledges to Czecho- 
Slovakia, and that British foreign 
policy would aim at (1) a united people 
and Empire; (2) the reassertion of the 
principles of international law ; (3) the 
removal of international injustices. 
That the people should do their part, 
he added, was fully as important as 
material rearmament. 


In the Commons a lively Question- 
time, during which the Opposition 
constantly heckled the P.M. on his 
foreign policy, led to a request by Mr. 
ATrtL&k that the House should adjourn 
at 7.30 to discuss it, and when the 
Labour and Liberal Opposition rose in 
their places, Mr. SPEAKER acceded. 

This cut short the debate on the 
Cadman Report, but after Mr. Ciam- 
BERLAIN had reminded the House that 
most of its recommendations had been 
accepted, there was not a great deal 
left to say except “We told you so. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN took the oppor- 
tunity to make another defence of 
Lord Swinton, whose preoccupations 
with the heavy responsibilities of the 
military programme, he said, must 
excuse his shortcomings on the civil 
side, 

On the adjournment the Opposition 
stoutly held that the time had come to 
supply the Spanish Government with 
arms, while the Treasury Bench held 
just as stoutly that the policy of Non- 
Intervention had kept and would keep 
the war within the bounds of Spain. 
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I suppose | am one of the few living 
men whose ambition it never was to be 
an engine-driver, though [ must admit 
that at one time I envied the godlike 
creatures who walked along beside the 
trains tapping the wheels to see if they 
were cracked. The engine-driver never 
seemed to me to have a very interesting 
time because his opportunities for 
steering seemed so limited. Not merely 
was he obliged to take the Scottish 
Express to Scotland but he had defin- 
itely to go through York and Newcastle 
if he were on that route, or through Car- 
lisle if he were on the route where all 
the restaurant-car stewards have mous- 
taches under the Railways Act of 1839. 

My ambition to be a wheel-tapper 
did not last very long, because I met 
the nephew of a wheel-tapper and he 
said that it was a hopeless task owing 
to the fact that very few of the wheels 
ever got cracked. In fact his uncle the 
wheel-tapper had told him that only 
the older wheel-tappers really knew 
why they were tapping. 

The younger men thought it was just 
a sort of mtual, and there was no 
excitement attached to the job, al- 
though once there had been quite a 
scene when all the wheels on the Wigan 
local appeared to be cracked, so they 
took them off and put a new lot on, and 
they seemed to be cracked as well, 
until they discovered that it was the 
thing the man tapped with that was 
cracked and the man himself a bit that 
way inclined too, 

As | grew older I had a lot of am- 
bitions, such as being a great pianist 
and only having a haircut once a year. 
But unfortunately, though few could 
excel me on the white notes, I could 
never hit the black ones that I in- 
tended, and all my friends who knew 
anything about music said that I could 
never get really in the front rank 
unless I used at least some of the black 
notes. Then when I was seventeen my 
ambitions began to take quite a 
different form as | developed a longing 
for power over my fellow-creatures and 
I decided to become a Dictator. The 
great difficulty was to find anybody to 
listen to me when I dictated, but about 
that time I started work in a bank 
and organised a sort of coup d'état 
against the manager which would no 
doubt have been a great success if we 
had not been betrayed by a girl with a 
simper who was the manager's typist 
and revealed the plot just as it was 
coming to fruition. 

After that, soured by Fate, I 
naturally turned my ambitions to 
literature and wrote a book explaining 





exactly how I would run the country 
if I were dictator, At least I did not 
actually write the book, but T had all 
the chapter-headings prepared, and 
why I did not write it was because I 
saw quite clearly that it would have 
been much more convenient for Hrr- 
LER if he had not written Mein Kampf, 
and I felt that it would be better if I 
wrote my book after I had done all the 
things I was going to say in it that I 
was going to do. The advantage of this 
was that if anything didn’t come off 
I could leave it out. Or (less likely) I 
might learn by experience. 

However, the literary urge was so 
strong upon me that I could not resist 
putting pen to paper, and so I wrote 


cookery hints and short stories and 
Quiet Saturday Sermons by an Elderly 
Layman and a series called “Our 
World, Heaven Help Us!" by An 
Aspiring Youth; and when these had 
all come home again ruined by the big 
rings from the bottom of magnums of 
champagne, I naturally changed my 
ambition and decided to become an 
editor. Strangely enough none of the 
big publishing houses seemed to be 
short of editors when I applied to them, 
Since then I have had a lot more 
ambitions, but at the moment I have 
only two. I want somebody to tell 
me who is going to win the Grand 
National and somebody else to lend me 
their shirt to put on it, 
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At the Play 


“Tur Koso or Nownere” (OLp Vic) 


Dr. Barrie writes his plays 
with his stethoscope in his ears, 
and he approaches the human 
race knowing that we are all 
cases; now his connection with 
the stage has made him con- 
sider and ponder the nature of 
the actor. In this new play his 
medical training, his dramatic 
avocation and the insistent 
claim of politics on the atten- 
tion of everybody provide the 
raw materials. The play moves 
between mental homes, the 
theatre and the life of political 
propaganda. 

It has been said of actors 
before that it is their strength 
not to have decided and 
fixed characters of their own, 
but rather to live their parts, 
and when off the stage still 
to live such parts as attract them. 
Certainly the famous young actor, 
Vivaldi (Mr. Laurence OLIviER), has 
no particular character of his own. 
When we first meet him he is suffering 
from delusions that Communists are 
tracking him down, and that he is safe 
while he keeps on his make- 
up, for then he is someone 
else. Being thus impres- 
sionable, he soon meets the 
woman who is his undoing, 
Miss Rimmer (Miss MaRDA 
VANNE) who has just come 
into nearly a million pounds. 
She is approaching the 
dangerous forties, after 
twenty years under a tyran- 
nical uncle. It is not sur- 
prising if she is convinced 
that the world could easily 
be made into a mue 
better place than it is, for 
that was true of her own 
little world, which has been 
for her so radically im- 
proved by the death of the 
eurmudgeonly uncle. She 
founds her movement and 
looks for a leader, and 
thinks she has found him 
in Vivaldi when she hears 
his magnificent theatrical 
declamations. Her faith in 
him offers him a part which 
fires his imagination, and 
then she is convinced that 
she was right in fastening on him. 
Miss VANNE gives us a very credible 
Miss Rimmer, with her mixed com- 
mon sense and folly, her dreams and 
her bustling. 


Captain Buller, 
Nurse Appleby 


Vivaldi 
Miss Rimmer 


Dr, McGilp 


The political movement itself is a 
trivial affair, and the dramatist’s hand 
here becomes a little uncertain, hover- 
ing between general satire aimed at 
Fascist ideas and the development of 





BABY-TALK AT BREAKFAST 
Mr. A. R. Waatrmore 


& particular situation, the way Miss 
Rimmer falls in love with the handsome 
young actor. 

There are plenty of other characters 
in the movement, notably Nurse 
Appleby (Miss Sytv1a CoLERIDGE), a 
nurse endowed with many manner- 





THE 


“PART” OF HIS LIFE 


. Miss Marpa Vanne 


isms, some of them very amusing, 
which we feel Dr. Brrpre had stored 
in his mind from professional obser- 
vation. Miss CoLERIDGE sets them all 
before us. There is the more symbolic 


Miss Sytvia CoLeriper 


Mr. Laurence Ontvier 


Mr. ALEXANDER Knox 


Captain Buller, whom Mr. A, R, 
WHATMORE shows as the raw material 
for creeds of political violence. He ig 
profoundly bored with a round of 
country-house sports until he is put 
in charge of the new move. 
ment’s bruisers. 

Dr. Bripre develops a very 
entertaining situation in spite 
of the handicap he sets himself 
by beginning with a hero who 
suffers from delusions. The 
wise mental specialist, Dr, 
McGilp (Mr. ALEXANDER 
Knox), believes in an eventual 
cure, but he might just as well 
not believe it, and Vivaldi 
passes through the curious 
episode of his connection with 
this rich politically - minded 
woman and finds in the episode 
many occasions—and what 
good use Mr, Onivier makes 
of them all!—for declamation 
and emotion and attitudes 
generally. 

The full cast, so admirably 
marshalled at the Old Vic for this 
interesting deviation from the normal 
established programmes there, closes 
with five characters not more specifie- 
ally defined than Old Man, Old Lady, 
Bald Man, Bearded Man, Fat Man, 
These people, and notably Mr, ANDREW 
CRUICKSHANK as the Bald 
Man, a little reminisvent of 
Mr. Dick in David Copper- 
field, give a superb per- 
formance in the Epilogue 
of a Cabinet-meeting in a 
mental home. That is one 
of the high spots in a play 
which is full of discerning 
commentary in all the 
three fields through which 
it moves. Deliberately in- 
conclusive, it is an enthral- 
ling affair to watch. D. W. 


“Death ON THE TABLE” 
(STRAND) 


The situation of an Am- 
erican gangster who has 
had the misfortune to col- 
lect a slug in his torso is 
pathetic, not to say lament- 
able. For if the trouble is 
too deeply -seated to be 
remedied with a friendly 
nail-file and sugar-tongs, 
there is apparently so very 
little he can do. If you or I 
were suffering in this way 
we should not hesitate to 
go into a nursing-home, but if a big 
shot does this in America it soon gets 
around to the rival boys that he is 
fixed on his back for a bit, and no 
matter how many guards he has under 
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the bed disguised as matrons his torso 
quickly becomes an absolute nest of 


slugs. 


This undoubted flaw in the civilis- 
yint from 


ation of the West is the 
which this play jumps off to 
explore an alternative avenue 
to convalescence; and I wish 
I could offer my gangster. 
readers some crumb of com- 
fort derived from its lesson. 
But there is nothing to be 
found more than a crust, the 
depressing information that as 
asylums for punctured vice- 
lords British nursing - homes 
fail as inhospitably as their 
American counterparts. 

The table referred to in the 
title is the operating-table in a 
London clinie run by a surgeon 
called Sir John Twining (Mr. 
Water FirzGeraup), and it 
ison this that Mark Ryder (Mr. 
Hartley Powsgr) dies, stabbed 
with a surgical knife during a 
black-out which takes place in 
the middle of his operation. 

In his next pamphlet Dr. 
Cronin should give this clinic 
his earnest consideration. It is 
emphatically not to be recom- 
mended. When its staff is not 
in an amorous clinch it lacks to 


an extraordinary degree that co-opera- 
tion which one fondly imagines must 
be the commodity for which nursing- 


homes charge so roundly, 
A good example of this is 
the ease with which one of 
Ryder’s enemies, whose 
blood has been proved in 
the clinic’s laboratory to be 
in a group which would 
make it fatal to Ryder if 
transfused, contrives to be 
taken to the operating the- 
atre as Transfuser No. 1. 
Moreover if one were at 
all unwell even a small 
dose of the porter, Lacey 
(Mr. Cameron Haw), would 
inevitably prove fatal. 

But poor Ryder, a simple 
fellow and not without 
charm, has a childish faith 
in Harley Street and a 
million-dollar wad and the 
security afforded by the 
English police. Asa slight 
reinforcement of it, how 
ever, he has taken the pre- 
caution when he comes into 
the home of kidnapping 
Sir John’s small son and 


of stationing his personal guard out 


side the door, 


Sir John is obviously in a very nasty 
Apart from the disquiet of 


jam 


having to submit his clinic to such a 
dictatorship without explanation, his 
anxiety is increased by Byler selec. 
tion as night-nurse of Janet Kemp 
ALSH), who is engaged to 


im pre 
‘or 


(Miss Kay 





, STAFF CO-OPERATION 


. Miss Kay Watsu 
. Mr, Perer Coxe 
. Mr. Camenon Harr 


Janet Kemp ; 
Dr. Peter Willens . 
Lacey 


his assistant, Peter Willens (Mr. Perer 
Coke). For Willens has a mind of his 
own, and Ryder, in his genial under- 


in jus 





NOTICE 


AND TAKING 


Ma. Peren Coxe 
Mr. Harriry Powe 
. Mr. Grorar Pemproxr 


SITTING UP 
Dr, Peter Willens . 
Mark Ryder. . . 
Rattigan . . 


world way, defines the scope of a night- 
nurses’ duties more elastically than 
most. Trouble is bound to come. and Mr. 
{ have already indicated in what of his 


manner it finally arrives, Who plants 
the knife, of the many people praying 
for Ryder to be rubbed out, it would be 


per of me to tell, 

most of the first two Acts the 
play is much more amusing 
than the usual run of thrillers, 
but not nearly so thrilling; but 
from the scene where the tense 
atmosphere of a big operation 
is admirably staged without 
falling back on any nasal décor 
such as ether sprayed over the 
audience, the we stands on 
end satisfactorily. This is 
just as well, because it serves 
to alleviate one’s disappoint- 
ment that so good a hero as 
Mr. Power in such a promis- 
ing part should have faded out 
so early. I have seen better 
police interrogations on the 
stage, and even in crime-plays 
Inspectors have no right to be 
surprised when men whom they 
know to be dangerous criminals 
and whom they have neverthe- 
less omitted to search, pull out 
pistols. But these drawbacks 
are not serious beside the merits 
of the piece, particularly as a 
comedy, 

It is well acted. Mr. Power 
plays the amiable gorilla to per- 


fection, diamond-hard and sugar-soft 


t the right places; Miss WaLsi 


attacks from the start and gives an 


excellent performance ; Mr. 
Hat's philosophic Cock- 
ney porter who thinks he 
runs the clinic is a delight- 
ful character; Harley Street 
should not complain of be- 
ing represented by Mr. 
FITZGERALD, and Mr. 
Cox's young doctor is 
authentic. The supporting 
toughs are well up to stan- 
dard. Eric 


“OvPERETTE” 
(His Masgsty’s) 


In a world that is going 
round quicker than it did. 
the reign of Epwarp VII. 
already stands out as a 
eriod-piece, attracting the 

istorian, the novelist and 
the playwright as a time 
of secure wealth and care- 
less pleasure. Mr. Nox. 
Cowanrp, in his new musi- 
cal show, plants us firmly 
in the middle of that time. 
the year is 1906, the milieu 


the musical. comedy stage, and the 
theme Coronets and Chorus-girls. 


Cowakp plunges into the world 
own earliest memories and dis- 
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plays it like a skilful modern photo- 
grapher taking pictures from unusual 
angles. We go behind the scenes, 
haunt dressing-rooms, lurk outside 
stage-doors and even take journeys 
home after the show to remote suburbs 
by hansom-cab. The girls of the 
Chorus are pretty and are attended by 
the scions of the aristocracy, and we 
meet a number of amusing people, 
notably Liesl Haren (Miss Fnrirzi 
Massary), who is a good kind star full 
of vivacity and courage and fun, and 
Elsie Jewell (Miss Mure, Barron), 
who is also a star but a bad-tempered 
one, so temperamental that Rozanne 
Gray of the Chorus (Miss Peaay Woop) 
gets her chance as an understudy. 
Rozanne Gray emerges, but with her 
there emerges an entanglement and a 
love-story which takes more and more 
complete charge of the evening. 

In its ce Mr. Cowarp, who 
has been fi of high spirits in the First 
Act, grows subdued and tense. At the 
start he enjoys himself and delights us 
by many reminiscent parody touches, 
bringing to momentary life the formulz 
and conventions on which pre-War 
musical-comedy was built. Every 


scene gives him plenty of material 
and he plays with it deftly and with 
zest, excelling in dressing-room back- 
chat and the petty change of stage 
rivalries. We are seeing a show that is 
a slice of theatrical cavalcade, and our 
attention is not held by any particular 
relationship observable between the 
characters in the swift bright scenes. 

It is not the best preparation for con- 
centrating on the love-affair between 
the nobly-born Nigel Vaynham (Mr. 
GRIFFITH JONES) and Rozanne, now on 
the eve of stardom. Both of them 
recognise that marriage would mean 
abandoning ways of life in which they 
are perfectly happy, and with some 
effort they face the wrench of parting. 
We are compelled to dwell with them, 
at their little dinners at Romano’s and 
elsewhere, and to go through the worst 
moments with them. The dialogue is 
always well-fashioned, cogent and with 
distinction of language, but when the 
score is added up most of the good 
things are in the first half and the best 
fruit lies on the top of the basket. 

I wonder whether Mr. Cowarp was 
well inspired to make Part II. go over 
so much of the track of Part I. He 


has achieved a symmetry of scenes, 
but there is inevitably a repetitive 
note in the second half. Perhaps after ° 
Bitter Sweet and Cavalcade he rejected 

the natural attraction that spacing in 

time has for him. There is no moving 

backward or forward, for all _ the 

temptation that the year 1906 provides. 

But in eschewing that device, so 

effective because the effects of time 

come home directly to everybody, he 

should have endowed the chosen 

moments in which the piece is set with 

a rather wider range of happenings. 

All the characters are static and with 

nothing at stake, save only two or 

three. Miss Massary, for instance, 18 - 
admirable, but essentially her réle is 

that of a spectator. 

We liked the fortunate young pone 
—Mr. Grirrita Jones and Miss Woop 
could easily make us do that—but 
we could not take their marriage OF 
parting too much to heart. Nigel's 
mother, Lady Messiter, did, because it 
touched her very nearly; and while 
she was before us it became real to 
us, because Nigel’s mother was being 
played by Miss IRENE oe 
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Slates and Boomerangs 


Arter a period of indecision as to 
which of the many frantic appeals for 
immediate help he would first con- 
sider, the man they call Slatey Mullins 
chose the case that promised to be the 
simplest rather than the most urgent, 
and in due time climbed on to the roof 
of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s house. 

As the one and only man in Rath- 
berry who knows anything about the 
replacing of dislodged slates, he had 
wakened one morning to find his 
services in great demand. The first 
gale had been bad enough when it 
swept through the village, loosening if 
not actually destroying. But when, 
refreshed by a short lull, it returned a 
few days later, it was altogether too 
much for Rathberry. Seated upon Mrs. 
Fitzgerald’s roof, Slatey was. still 
besieged by messengers who stood on 
the road below and shrieked aloud the 
woes of their employers and their 
anxiety that Mr. Mullins should go 
there next. Of a particularly prim 
maiden lady whose roof had suffered 


‘sorely, her gardener shouted despair- 


ingly, “ You'd have to pity aay Miss 
Fanny this day; look’d, she’s very 
near sthripped bare.” But the expert 
refused to be hurried. “The way I’m 
perched here this minute,” he yelled 
back, “it’d be the simplest thing in all 
the world for me to fall an’ meet wid 
some fatal fatality if you roar like that 
when I least expect it. Tell them I'll 
do me best endeavours for the whole 
lot of them in the coorse of time, an’ 
no man can do anny more nor that;” 
and he hammered loudly. 

Not that Slatey feels the slightest 
desire to remain isolated upon any- 
one’s roof, for he always has a good 
deal to say and confidently expects 
an audience while he works and offers 
his views upon outside happenings 
Whether or no it is the result of spend- 
ing so much time in a position from 
which he can gaze into the distance, 
he is acknowledged to be a real 
authority on external affairs. “Slatey 
Mullins is the fella that has a great 
conthrol of th’ entire sitivation,” it 
has been confidently claimed by his 
friends. 

That afternoon his only listener was 
Delia Byrne, who, urged by old Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, had consented unwillingly 
enough to act as audience and so to 
encourage Mr. Mullins to stay where 
he was until the job was finished. For 
one thing she objected to the gusty 
weather, and said so. “It’s the kind 
of a day,” she said crossly, “an’ if 
annyone is plazed with it he’d be 


plazed with annything.” But, com- 
plete with coat, hat and muffler, she 
went out and stood in the yard» 

Slatey did not go straight to the 
point of his discourse, for that is not 
his way; but he skirted it. “There 
was a letther from me brother in 
Austhreelia,” he called down, ‘‘an’ he 
says you need seldom or never think 
to dhrown yourself out there, for they 
have dhrilled squadrons upon every 
sayshore wid reels an’ lines only 
waitin’ for you to show anny appear- 
ance of goin’ to the bottom, for they 
do be all vigilance, he says.” 

This time he hammered still more 
loudly, for he was warming to his 
subject. “Austhreelia had the world 
and all of a Pagnet th’ other day,” he 
shouted. “I seen it wrote out upon 
the papers that there was more nor a 
hundhred dhressed-up lorries sailin’ 
the sthreet an’ they loaded wid 
Kangyroos an’ bags of wool an’ Gold 
Rushes an’ I dunno what all. They was 
to have a load of Aboriginals as well,” 
he went on, “an’ they peltin’ boon- 
erangs into the crowd an’ dodgin’ 
them when they'd come back.” Mr. 
Mullins balanced a slate upon its edge 
and looked down to make sure that his 
listener had not gone in. (“She had the 
appearance,” he said afterwards, “of 
only bein’ in a kind of a pause.”) 
‘Them return boonerangs must be the 
divil an’ all,” he shouted when he saw 
that she still stood below. ‘Me brother 
says you could pelt one of them at a 
fella an’ it’d be makin’ sthraight for 
him when itd take some sudden vagary 
an’ go around in circles, an’ then back 
wid it on the minute, an’ if you didn’t 


know th’ ins an’ outs of it the head 
would be knocked off of yourself in the 
latther end. I never could see why 
aboriginals had anny fancy for them 
boonerangs; couldn’t they hit their 
own heads in the first goin’ off an’ be 
done wid it, an’ not bother peltin’ at 
all?” 

So engrossed had he become in this 
problem that he loosened his grip on 
the slate and, gathering speed as it 
went, it slithered down the roof arid, 
leaping from the eaves, crashed on the 
ground at the feet of the badly-scared 
Delia. 

Shrieking loudly, she was gratified 
to see the appalled expression on the 
face of Mr. Mullins and the rapidity 
with which he came down his ladder. 
“He got a woeful fright that time,” 
she told herself, “for he thought I was 
killed dead.” 

Mopping his forehead, he stared at 
the bits of slate, while Delia held the 
handle of the back-door and lingered 
to hear his views on the narrowness of 
her escape. 

At last he spoke and his voice was 
awe-stricken. ‘‘One thing kem into me 
mind when it began to take the flight,” 
he said, “‘an’ it was this: if that slate 
was one of them Return Boonerangs, 
what chanct would I have at all?” 

Delia went in and banged the door. 

D. M. L. 





“She weighed anchor and assisted by the 
two tugs, and with a clang of bells and a loud 
blast of her siren, quietly moved out of her 
berth.” —Ceylon Daily News. 


Nobody noticed. 


























“Morne, ‘Groras.’ ” 
“ Mornina, ‘NEL.’ ” 
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Bedtime Story 





THERE was once a girl called Jenny 
Pebble, who had straight brown hair 
which she fluffed out over combs and 
then coiled it high upon her head, for 
that was the fashion in those days. 
Perhaps it was because of this that 
she kept her head still when she 
ste lightly and gracefully from the 
train. Jenny had just left school, and 
in her bag she had three leather- 
hacked books which she did not 
venture to read; and it was perhaps as 
well, for she would not have understood 
them. One was the Senior Prize for 
Efficiency, another the Martha Scrubbs 
Prefect’s Prize, and the third was for 
the best term’s work in the Busy Bee 
Needlework Class. She had besides two 
elegant certificates for music which 
Mr. and Mrs. Pebble framed and hung 
on the drawing-room wall. 

So Jenny settled down at home, and 
when she learned to cook so well 
that the five boys liked her cakes better 
than old Mary’s, Mrs. Pebble turned 
the house over to her and began to go 
visiting and to learn lace-making and 
netting. 

Of course when Mr. Orping called 
one day to ask Mr. Pebble for the 
hand of his daughter the house was 
turned upside-down with excitement, 
and Mr, Pebble sat in his study in the 
midst of it all, reading the leader in 
The Times, feeling disturbed and neg- 
lected. After that Jenny and her 
mother were never without a piece of 
needlework in their hands, whether 
they were embroidering sheets or 
stitching the daintiest of ruffles round 
the throat of a blouse, and when the 
day came the biggest removals van 
in the town would scarcely hold Jenny 
Pebble’s bottom-drawer. 

Mr. Orping had had a university 
education, and when one day he came 
home and found his wife knitting white 
things he said, “ My angel, he shall be 
sent to the university.” 

“But what if he’s a girl?’’ said 
Jenny Orping with a becoming blush. 

“Then she shall have a Higher 
education,” replied her husband; and 
they both fell to discussing a suitable 
name. 

Thus it was that when Iphigenia left 
school, after taking matric with seven 
credits and a distinguished Higher 
Certificate, she went to college to study 
Higher Mathematics. Mr. Orping found 
that it cost him more than he had 
calculated, what with her clothes, and 
club subscriptions, and books which 
were expensive because they had only 
just come out, and books that were 


even more expensive because they 
were out of print. So he locked his 
pipe away in the corner cupboard, 
and Jenny made all her clothes do a 
little longer; and they were satisfied 
because it was for the sake of Educa- 
tion. They used to talk of Iphigenia’s 
career, and argue as to whether she 
were more fitted for brilliant research 
or for equally brilliant work as a 
lecturer; and, whilst Jenny did the 
mending which Iphigenia sent home 
from college each week, Mr. Orping 
learnt how to make doormats in the 
evenings, so that he wouldn’t want to 
amoke so much. 

When Iphigenia had finished her 
course they waited anxiously for the 
results, and when they came out 
she was at the top of the list, with a 
First. 

The following week Iphigenia Orping 
gave a party. All her uncles and aunts 
and cousins came, and as they took 
off their coats and hats her aunts spoke 
in awed voices of the Distinguished 
Career that lay before their niece. 
They swept into the drawing-room and 
surrounded her. 

“My dear, what a marvellous idea 
to give a party to celebrate your 
success last week... . We saw it in 
the papers . . wonderful.” 

* But this isn’t anything to do with 
last week,” said Iphigenia. “I'm 
celebrating my engagement. Auntie, 
meet Ronald. Uncle John, this is my 
fiancé. No, fianeé. No, Ronarp. He 
works in the Press-Cutting Bureau— 
you know, you read the papers and cut 
things out. Yes, we're going to be 
married in September.” 

Uncle John found Mr. Orping looking 
out of the window, ‘‘What’s all this, 
eh?” he asked. ‘Is she going to be 
married ¢”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Orping. 

“To that young fellow that reads 
papers and cuts things out?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Orping. 

“What about all that Education ? 
You've lost a pretty penny.” 

“It’s not lost,” said Mr. Orping 
patiently. 

“Why, is she domesticated ¢”’ Uncle 
John could be very irritating. 

“No.” 
“Well, 
suppose {” 

“No, not exactly.” 

“Well, I don’t see——” 

“No, you wouldn't,” said Mr. 
Orping. “ But it’s not many men have 
young Ronald’s luck. It will be an 
enormous privilege to have a wife who 
has won five prizes for Higher Mathe- 
matics.” 

And he unlocked the corner cup- 
board and took out his pipe. 


then, she can cook, | 


How to Write 


Last week I left you in suspense, 

You will remember that I was teach- 
ing you how to write a short-story by 
doing a specimen’one myself and com. 
menting on it. 

You will recollect that I started with 
Jonathan Storm brooding over his 
ranch on the verandah, which he had 
done ever since he turned his son, 
Young Jonathan, adrift two years ago, 
And you will call to mind that, hearing 
a disturbance in the bunk-house, he 
asked Bill Stern, his farm-manager, 
what it was about, Bill said that it was 
only a new man called John, and, when 
the rancher wanted to interview him, 
seemed to wish to prevent them meet- 


ing. 

You will recall that I finished, “ Why 
is blunt straightforward Bill Stern 
doing something so foreign to his 
nature as to hide something! What is 
he hiding? Will the old man find it 
out? Above all, who is the new hand ? 

Notice, by the way, that in the last 
three paragraphs I have said “You 
will remember” in four different ways, 
Some writers do this a lot. 


Tue PropireaL Cow-Hanp (contd.) 


(Of course there is not room for me 
to tell the whole story, so I will 
summarise and give the climax at 
greater length. Well, Rancher Storm 
allowed himself to be dissuaded from 
seeing the new man, at the same time 
making a mental note to ride over 
some time to where he was working. 
Accordingly one day, against the 
doctor’s orders, he saddled his cayuse 
and went towards the boundary where 
he knew the man was felling trees for 
fencing-timber. Now read on.) 


Soon the pony had settled down into 
that tireless mile-devouring lope to 
which Storm was so accustomed, But 
the rancher was strangely clumsy in the 
saddle, From time to time he swayed 
and clutched at the horse’s fetlock. 

(Words like “cayuse” and “‘fet- 
lock” are further examples of “local 
colour.” They are intended to make 
the story convincing. They also let the 
editor see whether you know what you 
are talking about.) 

The stubborn old man knew what 
was wrong, knew that the doctor had 
warned him about his heart, but he 
went grimly on. Soon, above the 
pounding hoofs, he heard the chink 
of an axe and slowed to a canter, He 
he had come to the edge of the bush 
where the boundary ran straight as @ 
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rifle-shot round the ranch. Suddenly 
he blanched. 

Standing in a clearing, like a young 

1 among the fallen giants of the 
aati with his back turned, stood the 
new man. Something, some familiarity 
of stance or attitude made the 
rancher’s face set like flint. 

(Why did the sight of the new man 
enrage the rancher? Your natural 
answer is “He isa rustler.” Ranchers 
always do hate rustlers. But you are 
wrong. It is just a literary ruse of 
mine. Remember this is a surprise. 
ending story and the secret must 
not be revealed until the very last 
moment. 

Suddenly the tree which the new 
hand had been felling cracked and 
swayed. Old Jonathan cried a warning, 
but it was lost in the roar of the falling 
forest denizen. (Note the ways by 
which [ have avoided repeating the 
word “tree.” This is technically called 
“verbal felicity.”) 

(Owing to lack of space I have to 
summarise again, The tree pins the 
new hand down, and in releasing him 
Old Jonathan strains his heart and 
faints before he sees his face. You will 
see the reason for this at the end. The 
younger man is terribly injured. He has 
three broken ribs and a broken arm 
overdo the injuries rather than under- 
do them, because these cow-punchers 
have extraordinary physique—but for 
some reason or other he must get the 
old man back to the ranch-house, So 
he carries him! 

By now the situation is absolutely 
inexplicable. The rancher is suspicious 
of the young man, yet he tries to save 
him; and the latter has always 
avoided the former yet he carries him 
back. This is good. The great thing is 
for the reader to think that there's no 
possible way out. Have you, for 
example, any idea how it’s going to 
end! Honestly now, have you? 

Well, after a harrowing description, 
Which I leave you to imagine, of a 
twenty-mile walk under a burning 
Arizona sun with three broken ribs and 
a ditto arm, carrying a heavy man, 
they reach home and are nursed like a 
mother by Bill Stern, beneath whose 
rugged exterior beats a heart of gold 
as tender as that of a child. 
“first climax” or “firet plot-incident.” 

For three days they lie abed too ill 
to move, But at last Bill Stern realises 
that soon they must meet. 

The rancher rises first and says he is 
going to thank the man who saved him. 
The bluff farm-manager tries in vain 
to stop him. He knows the unyielding 
nature of the old man and that once 
he has done a thing But wait!) 

A door banged upstairs. 


Finish of 
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“T HAVE DEFINITELY DECIDED TO DEFEND MY DOMINOES TITLE.” 








At the foot Bill Stern nervously bit 
on his pipe till his strong teeth met 
through the stout hickory mouthpiece. 

Heavy footsteps laboured across the 
passage to the new man’s room. 

(The tension is great now, Note the 
short staccato sentences, indication of 
the approach of the climax. Every 
reader is on tenterhooks, wonder- 
ing, Who is the new man? Who can 
he be? 

This is too a particularly interesting 
story from a literary point of view, 
because the climax and the dénoue- 
ment, or untying, come together.) 

Suddenly, “Father!” quavered a 
hesitant voice, and Bill Stern held his 
breath, 


There was a silence. Then “Jona- 
than!” boomed the old man. (All 
barriers swept aside by the tide of his 
emotion.) 

“Oh, Dad, you old humbug!” 
(Pathetico-humorous touch proper to 
the younger generation.) 

‘““My son, my son!” (In case the 
slower-witted readers have not yet 
grasped the relationship.) 

The “new hand” had Mapz Goon! 

(Well, may you make good too. 
N.B.—Mark your manuscript “ Usual 
terms ’ in case the editor should think 
you are just one of these dilettantes 
who are more interested in the 
beauty of a phrase than in payment 
for same.) 
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“May | Go rirst? I°M GOING TO CATCH A TRALN.” 











Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A New Life of Mozart 


SCHUMANN wrote of his immediate predecessor as the “only 
ScnupertT.” Mr, W. J. TuRNER finds the quality of unique- 
ness best shown in Mozart, whom he regards as the supreme 
melodist and perfect artist. He has good grounds for his 
claim, for Mozart was the only example—unlike so many 
prodigies—of a musician who began and ended as a genius 
of the first order. He had no failures, though his output 
was immense, but his astonishing powers of concentrated 
industry were combined with a natural and healthy enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of life. He was no recluse, but a living 
disproof of the saying that “conversation may enrich the 
intellect, but solitude is the true school of genius.” All these 
points are well made by Mr. Turner, who rejects as irrele- 
vant and inept the intrusion of post-Freudian psycho- 
analysis to account for Mozart’s greatness as due to any- 
thing abnormal. As for the lack of appreciation which 
Mozart encountered, Mr. TuRNER regards it as not peculiar 
to his age: pedantry, jealousy and Philistinism are in- 
eradicable and common to all ages; but he holds that 
Mozart made many enemies by his honesty and frankness, 
though he never failed in generous recognition of his con- 
contemporaries and predecessors. Mozart: The Man and 
His Works (GoLLaNcz, 16/-) renders full justice to LEOPOLD 
Mozart as a learned and accomplished musician, a fine 
teacher and shrewd man of the world, and is based largely 
on his and his son’s letters, freely rendered into idiomatic 
English. The index is incomplete and the book disfigured by 
many misprints; but with all deductions it is an eloquent 
and animated essay in hero-worship, and contains a 
penetrating analysis of the various elements which went to 
the making of a genius at once simple and complex. 





— 


An Englishman Puts His Foot Down 


Mr. Epwarp Suanks’ pleasant if desultory reactions to 
My England (Jarroups, 7/6) are, he insists, a personal 
matter. But they should arouse sympathy among his fellow. 
countrymen—such of them at any rate as are beginning 
to feel that much of what England stood for has been 
imperceptibly eroded since the War. So while it is delightful 
to read how the infant Suanxs flourished in “the be. 
flowered corner of a degenerate suburb” and to discern his 
attitude towards Romans and the oyster-myth, buildings 
(ferro-concrete and traditional) and poetry—above all 
poetry—it should be insisted that the three chapters on 
“Our Institutions,” “Law, Order, Religion and Morality,” 
and “‘ Private Lives” are the core of his book. What we have 
lost of late through the sapping and mining of bureaucrae 
has seldom been so clearly and so popularly distinguish 
The inroads of (1) divorce and (2) education on family life 
are soundly depicted ; but most welcome of all is the arraign- 
ment of Orders in Council and their spawn of Ministries and 
Boards. We have travelled far towards the totalitarian 
state since Prrt’s assurance that “the poorest man may in 
his cottage bid defiance to all the force of the Crown.” 


Tales of a Kindly Philosopher 


Among the stories which Sir HUGH WaLPOLE has gathered 
together under the title of one of them, Head in Green 
Bronze (MACMILLAN, 8/6), there is a series of seven which 
relate the activities of an organisation for the suppression 
of bores. Not that these pests are liquidated or bumped 
off: by various tactful and ingenious means their victims, 
paying a fee for the service, are relieved of their devastating 
attentions. These are not the best stories in the book. 
They are fantastically improbable without having the 
particular and compelling logic of true fantasy. But they 
have one notable characteristic. The member of the firm 
who is the chronicler of its doings—and incidentally a 
novelist—invariably ends by feeling affection for the 
objects of his machinations. And this characteristic per- 
meates the other stories in the volume, several of which 
are also told in the first person by a narrator who is also 
a novelist. Sir Hugh WALPOLE has created some sinister 
figures in his time; but it would seem that he finds it 
very difficult not to like people however apparently un- 
likeable, and, in the rare instances where he cannot like, he 
feels the pity which comes of understanding. For he looks 
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into the heart beneath the repulsive 
exterior and sees there fear or loneliness 
or self-distrust. Thus these tales, many 
of them slight in invention, are lifted 
into the realms of an amiable philoso- 
y. Their conversational style makes 
them the easiest reading. They form, 
in short, a bedside book in their 
author’s best bedside manner. 





Study in Loneliness 

In What Hath a Man? (Cuarro anp 
Winpvus, 8/6) Mrs. Saran GERTRUDE 
Minus takes Henry Ormandy and 
follows him with an intellectual curiosity 
from birth to death through the mental 
developments and changing attitudes 
of a long life. As the son of elderly 
parents who mean well but never suc- 
ceed in clearing the defences of a sensi- 
tive boy, he remains one in many ways 
to the end, through a career as an 
administrator in Rhodesia, where his 
efficiency scarcely makes up in official 
eyes for a habit of seeing things from 
the black man’s point of view, through 
the stress of conversion to the Church 
of Rome, through an unhappy marriage, 
through the War, in which he loses his 
only son, and through a post-War period 
of retirement in London when his 
spiritual moorings one by one break 
up. This is a deeply sincere book, and 
a clever interpretation of the tragically 
incomplete relationships of a naturally 
lonely person. As a novel it is best in 
the earlier parts, which include a fine 
description of an encounter with 











Ruoves; Henry is not so real in its 
later stages, and the balance of the story 
tends to be upset in controversial seas. 
Speaking of which, why does Mrs. 
N on page 207 refer to Henry’s 
“fourth voyage across the Atlantic” 
on his way home from South Africa ? 





Now and Then Mixed 

It is in the Prologue (Imagine, 
Please”) to The Trojan Horse (FABER 
AND Faper, 7/6) that Mr. CorIsTtoPHER 
Moruey explains his method. ‘‘Concen- 
trate on essentials,” he tells the reader, 
and also “We think a lot of Now, but 
isn't Then always getting the better of 
it? Let’s mix them together and make 





, ‘AppicrK.” 





“No; THICK UN!” 


“ FINEN?” 


Phil May, March 24th, 1894. 








Always.” It is a pretty idea, and this 
application of it to the story of 7'roilus and Cressida and the 
Siege of Troy is extremely entertaining. Then and Now are 
mixed, with a shifting emphasis: the weapons used include 
swords, stones in slings, and spears, and also revolvers and 
machine-guns; the soldiers wear armour, “ Uncle Pan ” (Pan- 
darus) at one point wears black coat and striped trousers; a 
comes wrapped round an arrow, it is read by means 

of a flashlight; and soon. A referee’s whistle sounds at nine 
every night; fighting stops, and soldiers of both sides go 
e rival sports teams to a restaurant kept by a neutral 
Turk. Most readers will find it hard to “concentrate on 
essentials” (the love-story, the inter-relation of character) 





where the highly-coloured and incongruous inessentials 
have been arranged with so much ribald ingenuity; and 
the passages of “tragic beauty’’ mentioned in the pub- 
lisher’s note are apt to seem rather too self-conscious, 
rather too precious. Nevertheless the novel is certain to 
amuse and certain to give pleasure: it was a fascinating 
experiment well worth making. 


Change in the Village 


Mr. R. H. Morrram has left the county town for the 
village. But he has remained in East Anglia, and the 
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expressive vernacular of that province, as sparingly emitted 
by Robert and Thirza Hostice, faithful if captious retainers 
who play the part of Chorus, is perhaps the most actual and 
satisfying thing in a story which, for no apparently cogent 
reason, is entitled There Was a Jolly Miller (HUTCHINSON, 
7/6). For, truth to tell, this story of change in a village 
is neither very actual nor very satisfying. The change, at 
first, is so gradual that one begins to wonder whether any- 
thing of positive dramatic value will ever happen. Then 
several things happen. The miller’s wife dies; the mill is 
burned down: the Old Lady, who time out of mind has 
invisibly queened it in a half-deserted House (the capitals 
are important), is gathered to her fathers; the miller dies 
and the War comes. This last 
is presented but as a hiatus 
and an influence—the alchem- 
ist of swifter transmutations. 
When it is over the empty 
House is put to unpredicted 
uses, and Cranmer Carston, the 
heir, returns from exile in 
London to assist the miller’s 
son to transform the village 
into something undreamed of 
by the progenitors of either. 
But Mr. Motrrram has de- 
picted his characters in tones 
so low that, while one sees 
what they are at, one never 
quite realises what they are; 
and the answers to certain in- 
triguing questions of relation- 
ship, promisingly suggested, are 
deferred sine die to the dubious 
claims of sociological prophecy. 


Study in Monochrome 


A pleasant jogtrot handling 
distinguishes Family Matters 
(FABER AND Faser, 7/6), a 
domestic chronicle with an 
unusually constant level of 
quiet perception. The theme of 
Miss MARGARET Watt's second 
novel is a well-to-do Lowland 
family seen in rather confus- 
ing alternation through the 
appreciative eyes of its matriarch and the shrewder gaze of 
the author. Their respective attitudes coincide over Alec, 
buried in a French cemetery ; they do not clash too badly over 
Andy, the successful stockbroker; they more or less concur 
about Margery and her fainéant novelist, and over Susan, the 
spinster, with her misgivings about a career. It is over 
Robin, the High Church parson, that they exhibit a rather 
strained discrepancy, because old Mrs. Cotes is a child of 
the manse and, though she does not like Robin “saying 
Mass,” she does not resent his dedicated incompetence. 
Miss Warr dislikes him intensely. It was said a little while 
ago by an Irish mystic that the Devil would be well content 
to leave faith and morals to any Church provided he might 
manage its finance. The portrait of Robin stands out as a 
rather malicious sermon on this suggestive text. 





“ | "VE ALWAYS WANTED TO SEE MY NAME IN ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS.” 


One Crime Leads to Another 


When Mrs. Etspera Hux.ey enters the field of detective 
fiction she brings with her a freshness of scene that adds 
immensely to the attractiveness of her work. In Murder 
on Safari (MeTauen, 7/6) she permits a rich and flagrantly 
vulgar American woman to pitch a luxurious camp among 
the hunting-grounds of East Africa, and presently jewels of 
great value disappear. In consequence of this robbery 
Superintendent Vachell, of the Chania C.I.D., once more 
obtains ample occupation; and not only a heterogeneous 


collection of human beings but also animals, varying from. 


buffaloes to elephants, are found to be connected with 
the crimes that succeed the 
theft. Somé pages before the 
end Vachell is sure that he 
has detected ‘“‘the one flaw in 
the murderer’s plan,” but less 
gifted people will be left com- 
fortably guessing until the tale 
is told. 


Affairs of the Heart 

Detective - Sergeant Bobby 
Owen was often precariously 
situated, like so many detec. 
tives before him, while pur- 
suing The Dictators Way 
(GOLLANCZ, 7/6), but although 
he emerged from all his 
predicaments without serious 
injury it is impossible to offer 
him unqualified congratula- 
tions on his conduct of the 
case. Indeed for once his 
sleuthly style seems to have 
been more than a little 
cramped, and that for reasons 
which Scotland Yard must be 
supposed to deplore. Even 
under conditions that at times 
were terribly damp and dis- 
couraging he contrived to find 
himself ardently in love, and 
he laid siege to the lady of 
his choice with whole-hearted 
determination. Nevertheless 
Mr. E. R. Punsuon, in this story of espionage, introduces 
several excellent characters, notably a delightful reprobate 
named Clarence, who play their parts for good or evil 
with satisfying conviction. 








Mr. Punch on Tour 





Tue Exhibition of the original work of Living Punch 
Artists will be on view at the Public Art Gallery, Worthing, 
from March 31st to April 23rd, and later at Reading, 
Blyth, Darlington and Middlesbrough. 

Invitations to visit the Exhibition at Worthing will be 
gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, 
Punch Office, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Charivaria 


It seems that the local authori- 
ties of a Midlands town are won- 
dering what to make of an old 
rubbish-dump in the vicinity. 
Why not start levelling the scores 
by turning it into a beauty-spot ! 


x * * 


“When is a hen worth most?’ 


Some surprise is felt in football 
circles that nsfer Prices are not 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. 


x kk 


“France Witt Stanp By Her Atties 
‘Witt Nor save Peace at Any 
Price.’” 


Headlines in “ Sunday Express.” 





wonders a poultry-farmer. We 
know the answer to that one— 
when it’s run over by a car. 


x * * 
“The Durham miner is very 


well-read,” says a University professor. 
found studying his Homer in the loft. 


He can often be 


eS 2 2 


“Forty-eight lively young Rhesus monkeys had a morning’s piay 
for the first time for many weeks at the Zoo. They are the new 
tenants of Monkey-hill, from where all the sacred baboons, who 
were always fighting, had been removed and sent to Central 
Europe.”—Evening Paper. 


Will this gesture satisfy H1rLer / 





“Dance Experts to Hold Conference,” declares a headline. 
To decide what steps are to be taken, no doubt. 


SR? 2 


A novelist’s son is now at the public school where his 
father was educated. Publishers hope that in due course he 
may write a sequel to his father’s ex- 
posure of the old place. 


e *€ 


More Wedgework 
“The Government's supporters in the 
Patriotic Front are highly suspicious of 
the national-political sections in present 
Circumstances, regarding them as a wedge 


designed to prise open the Front and 
swamp it.”—The Times. 


n 2% 


Fittings in the house of a Holly- 
Wood film-actress are made of gold. 
All the curtains are hung on her 
former wedding-rings. 


VOL, Cxcrv 








Golly! 
¥ Ws 


An amazingly fat man, al- 
though without any actual need 
to work for his living, is going on 
tour with a circus just to oceupy 
the time. He's merely looking round for something-to do. 


x 2:8 





According to a laundry proprietor, a light blue can be 
made fast by adding a little lemon-juice to the water, At 
the same time we rather doubt if that’s a very sporting way 
to win the Boat-race. 

2: FO 


. . . then came a glorious try, with passing right across the field 
by Shaw, Macrae, Young and Dick, the last-named galloping like 
a stag from his native hills to the far corner.”—News-Chronicle. 


Was the journey worth it, just for three points ! 
Fs 


A famous pianist says she never puts her music before 
her children. Probably they couldn't play it if she did. 


x * * 


A Judge declares that there is much to be said against 
our present system of taxation. This 
will come as a blow to those who 
firmly believe that they have al- 
ready said it. 


“x @ 


A noted European doctor has 
discovered that blondes eat less than 
their darker sisters. Can this be why 
gentlemen prefer them ¢ 











Rx | 


A gossip writer declares that the 
sight of a train pulling out never 
fails to move him. He should try 
getting to the station two or three 
minutes earlier. 
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These Bees 


—_ 


1 have just recd somewhere or other that all over the 
ssiatendilbartusamentencniog toteel. It reminds me of 
a hitherto ished fragment by the late A. E. Housman 
—going something like this. 

In school at Barley Melling 
When occhards were a-blow 
The masters gave us spelling 
And then they let us go; 
The best were those who knew it, 
The worst were made to mind 
By stopping in to do it 
Or being smacked behind. 


The heart was never — 
And glibly spake the tung 
When pac with embarassed 
In days when I was young. 

The fear of hurt or failyer 
Was other men’s to rue, 

We took our chance at dayleah 
And rododendrum too. 


The occhard trees are whitening 
At Barley Melling now, 
But boys have ceased from frightening 
The Widow Thomson’s cow; 
For when the low-hung vapours 
Lift up from lawn and lea 
They buy the evening papers, 
And call themselves a Bee. 


They buy the evening journal 
And ask their friends along 
To guage and sluff and kolonel, 
And mostly rite them rong. 

Their father sits beside them 
And sets them subterfooj, 
Their tea-cake is denied them 

Unless they spell gamboudge. 


I think we were not idle 
When I was nine or ten, 
Though lads were sueysidle 
And girls unkindly then; 
But lanes were ours to gad to 
When school-time work was done; 
We spelt because we had to, 
We would not spell for fun. Evo. 











“Ir’s THE CARBURETTOR AGAIN.” 


—— 


What Can You Do To Help? 





THERE is a suggestion—and it seems a sound one—that 
some sort of National Register of our capabilities should be 
compiled, a register which would show what each of us is 
best fitted to do to help the country in time of emergency, 
It is uneconomical, as The Times was trying to say in its 
blundering fashion the other day, if through a lack of proper 
organisation and direction all the best artists are drafted 
into the decontamination squads and all the fellows with a 
genius for directing nozzles at offensive areas are given the 
task of producing damaging cartoons of the enemy leaders, 
It is folly to allow our finest schoolmasters to enrol them- 
selves as volunteer firemen instead of doing whatever it is 
they are really fitted to do. And so on. Such things, men 
of experience tell us, occurred in the last war and they 
must not be permitted to happen again. The idea of the 
Register, in brief, is to prevent square pegs getting into 
round holes and vice versd. 

I have been giving a good deal of thought lately to my 
peculiar aptitudes for national service. I want to be ready 
for this Register when it arrives. What tasks is it in the 
national interest that I should or should not undertake ? 

I am no good at judging the heights of aeroplanes. 1 deduce 
this from the fact that often on country walks I leap up at 
the branches of trees, which I believe to be well within my 
reach, and fall short by several inches. Alternatively I 
sometimes jump despairingly at branches which I know to 
be beyond my powers and rap my head quite smartly 
against the timber. This leads me to suppose that I should 
be wasted in the Anti-Aircraft Brigade. It is possible, 
indeed probable, that certain instruments are provided to 
help the gunners to estimate the heights of aeroplanes, 
but that would make no difference to me. I have a 
weakness for shutting the wrong eye when looking at 
things through small apertures, such as theodolites, tele- 
scopes, ete., and this throws my calculations out. Doctors 
call it the Nelson Touch. I might be able to turn one of 
those wheels one sees here and there on anti-aircraft guns, 
but I am not conceited enough to think I could turn it 
better than anyone else. I have no particular bent or 
aptitude for wheels. 

I won't have any truck with balloon barrages. A man is 
either keen on balloons or he isn’t, and the balloon is not 
yet made in which I could take a proper pride. So where 
would be my esprit de corps’ Even if I were made a Lance- 
Ballooner I don’t think I should be reconciled. 

1 could write offensive limericks for propaganda purposes, 
if there is any call for that sort of thing, and I wouldn't 
mind pasting them up on the walls of public buildings, 
under railway bridges, etc., as long as somebody held the 
ladder. I should also be willing to keep up the moral of the 
civilian population by giving short recitations from the 
more patriotic poets, but I dare say that job has already 
been pinched by someone with influence. Alternatively I 
could encourage people to volunteer for foreign service by 
singing folk-songs in the streets after lighting-up time, if 
that would count as a serious national effort. But I 
ag stoop to sandwich-board work. My family wouldn’t 

ce it. 

I couldn’t be a spy. It has not been made clear by the 
Government whether there is a serious shortage of spies, 
but even if there is I couldn’t be one. My memory would be 
always letting me down. When the tall left-footed man joined 
me at my table in the Rue d’Aubergines and observed 
casually that it was a fine year for raspberries I don’t believe 
I should ever remember that I had to reply, “‘ Yes, but the 
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THE QUESTION 


“Was this done for my sake? If not, for whom?” 
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magnolias will soon be blossoming in Picardy.” However 
many times I had muttered the words over to myself on 
the way out, I am certain I should fluff my line on the night. 
So the tall man would refuse to hand over the sealed enve- 
lope containing my instructions, and then where should I 
be? Shot at dawn, probably. Also I cannot wear a false 
moustache, though goodness knows I have tried. Every 
kind and colour of moustache has been affixed by loving 
hands to my upper lip for the purposes of amateur theatricals 
or to amuse children at charades, but one and all have 
fallen before their time. I think it must be something to do 
with the shape of my nose. But imagine losing one’s 
moustache in the Unter den Linden! Even the Germans 


ee to suspect. 

I 't organise anything at all. It would be quite 
useless to make me responsible for the transportation of food 
supplies to London from 
Seotland, nor should I be willing to undertake the arrange- 
ments for evacuating the civilian population from the 
Kast Coast in the event of invasion. I will do what I can 
for my country, but I won't be bothered with time- 
tables. 

I could easily decode baffling cryptograms if 1 had a com- 
fortable office to do it in. You begin work on the principle 
that’e”’ is the commonest letter in the language (unless you 
are at war with the Japanese, in which case you hand the 
cypher to a subordinate), and then you sit back and wait 
for a stroke of luck, such as the discovery of the enemy 


protected harbours in the north of 


code-book in the turn-ups of your trousers, When you have 
decoded the message, to the effect that the enemy propose 
to make a landing in force at Milford Haven next Tuesday, 
you dismiss it asan obvious attempt to mislead the High 
Command and take up some lighter reading. ee 
I don’t mind manning our frontiers as long as it is 
clearly understood that the Rhine is not one of ee 








Toynbee Hall 


Toynbee Hall's new premises, containing among many 
other things a fully-equipped theatre, will be ready for 
occupation in the autumn of this year. Of the original 
£50,000 asked for for this building, £15,000 are still re- 
quired. One way to help—and there is no better cause to 
help—is to make yourself personally responsible for some 
part or parts of the theatre equipment. Two guineas will 
provide one of the 430 chairs; for 15/-you can give a square 
yard of luxurious carpet; a miserly 3d. reduces the area of 
scenic canvas required to 999 square feet. Or there is the 
Great Matinée at the Cambridge Theatre on Wednesday, 
May 11th, when famous artists from The Old Vic-Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet Company, the Glyndebourne Opera, and many 
more will entertain you. Tickets for the performance 
(£2 2s. to 10/-) can be obtained from The Organising Secre- 
tary, 32 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 
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Further Explanations for My 
Aunt 


Se 


“Tue only thing is, Aunt, that 
you're not being reasonable. I can 
quite understand your asking for a 
new novel to read, and I can under- 
stand—in a way—why you want a 
love-story with a happy ending when 
you’re recovering from influenza. But 

can’t have both. 1 mean, they can’t 
be one and the same book. Lither I 
can get you a new novel or I ean get 
you a love-story with a happy ending, 
but you'll have to make up your mind 
which it’s to be. 

“You see, Aunt, it isn’t any use to 
blink the fact that things aren't what 
they were. 1 want to be perfectly open 
with you about that. There's the 
income-tax, and Europe in a mess, and 
nobody able to get a cook for love or 
money, and young people being the 
only ones that count—if you don’t 
mind my saying so—and naturally 
books have changed too. 

“Now, Aunt, what I suggest is that 
I should give you some idea of the kind 
of novels that everybody is reading, 
and then you can decide if you want 
one or not. 

“You aren’t, I hope, prejudiced 
against American novels, because there 
are a good many of them about— 
mostly quite short, luckily. Of course 
I won't say they're not tough, because 
that’s really the whole point of them. 
There's one very nice one about a guy 
who’s making a quick getaway be- 
cause he’s killed a man in Mexico City 
and the dicks are after him, and he 
hitch-hikes all the way to New York, 
and every now and then he has to plug 
somebody who gets in his way, but you 
feel all the time that he’s frightfully 
nice really, only he don’t have no 
chanst—chance, I mean—with life 
treating him like that. Of course the 
people he kills, they don’t have much 
chanst either, you might say——- Oh, 
very well, Aunt, if that’s how you feel. 
But I must say I think it’s a tiny bit 
narrow-minded of you. 

“Perhaps you'd like a family- 
chronicle kind of book. There are 
heaps of those about. It all begins with 
people in crinolines and whiskers in 
covered wagons going out to Lowa, 
and they struggle and struggle and 
struggle, and just as they really get 
going the Indians come and everything 
gets destroyed, and then they have to 
struggle and struggle and struggle all 
over again. They do that for about 
three generations, and all the time the 
ones who came over in crinolines and 
whiskers in the covered wagon keep 


on getting older and older, till it’s 
their hundredth birthday, which is 
usually the end of the book. 

“No, I can’t say there’s much love- 
story in that kind of book. Usually 
most of them hate each other and get 
jealous and take away one another's 
wives, So perhaps we'd better try to 
think of something else. 

“Of course there are some rather 
amusing novels nowadays about au- 
thors and sculptors and people who 
live in Bloomsbury and have love- 
affairs simply by the million. Only 
I’m not quite sure . . . and anyway 
they wouldn't really have frightfully 
happy endings. I mean, either the 
people go off to some revolution and 
get shot, or they leave one another, or 
they just go completely to the bad. I 
realise, naturally, Aunt, that that isn’t 
what your generation would call a really 
happy ending. So let’s try something 
else. 

“You can have something about 
children and the way they slowly turn 
into criminals because of the way their 
parents behave, and Society turns on 
them in the end, and they get sent to 
prison, and probably hanged in the 
last chapter. 

“ Honestly, Aunt, I’m very sorry, 
but you see everybody has his own 
idea of fun, and I haven't said anything 
about a love-story because I know you 
don’t care about the way people go 


on nowadays. I think you'd better let 
me see if I can find a copy of Comin’ 
Through the Rye. 1'm nearly certain I 
saw one the other day when I was 
turning out the old boot-cupboard. 

“ Very well, Aunt, if you think that 
had an unhappy ending too, of course 
you're quite right to,say so. But it 
just shows, doesn’t it? I mean, us 
moderns are not the only ones. 

“ Then I'll leave you the newspapers, 
shall 1? They’ve found a head, loose, 
in @ suitcase, and there’s been a great 
fire in some factory, and the inter- 
national situation is getting worse. 
But on the Astrology Page it says: 
‘Brighter days will soon be here.’ ” 

E. M. D. 





Salad: English Style 


Some sliced tomato, 
Rather wet; 
Hard-boiled egg 

Not properly set. 

A saddish 

Radish, 

And some depressed 
Cress. 

Diced beet 

For a treat, 

And lettuce, 

Usually wettish— 
All very depressing— 
And no salad dressing. 








Maurice Fall 


“| WANT SOMETHING THAT WON'T SHRINK IN 


WATER-JUMP.” 
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SPRING-CLEANING aT THE ZOO 








“ Blackguards in Velvet” 


Waar luck—or at any rate what 
exceptional chances— some people 
have! 

Looking through that fat little green 
quarterly, The Countryman, which 
grows fatter and fatter with every 
number, I came upon the “ Diary of a 
Fruit Farmer,” in which, under Janu- 

y 24, is this entry: “I have a great 

ection for moles. Few people know 
that although the mole territory ex- 





tends from England across to Japan, 
there are no moles in Ireland. Sr. 
Patrick ¢ Twice ona March day I have 
separated a pair of moles which were 
fighting hard. When replaced on the 
ground, tail to tail, they immediately 
turned round and began to fight again. 
Once while I was sitting in a hedgerow 
eating my lunch a mole came up to and 
into my hand.” 

Laying the fat little green quarterly 
down, again I say what luck—or at 
any rate what exceptional chances— 
some people have! For although the 
part of the world where I live is 


———=—=—=—= 
surrounded 3 — and al. 
though the moles are said to emerge 
from their tunnels at 11 and 4, never 
have I caught a glimpse of one. Yet 
one of them once crept into this 
Diarist’s hand, and he admits to liking 
them. 

I should be much interested if he 
would tell us why he has this strange 
preference. Does it really give him 
pleasure to see grass lands defaced and 
to a large extent destroyed by hillocks 
of earth, which, as they dry, become 
light in colour and therefore more 
unsightly? Does he really entertain 
“great affection” for these disfiguring 
marauders, and, if so, why ? 

I gather from his remarks that he 
lives in Suffolk, and this spring there 
may be no epidemic of moles in that 
county; but in Sussex they are excavat- 
ing in their millions and we are in 
despair. I personally, when a mole has 
been caught, do not withhold admira- 
tion from his coat and his dainty pink 
hands, those in front, with which he 
digs, being larger than those behind, 
with which he shovels back; but I am 
not sorry he is dead. It is horrible to 
approve of the extinction of anything 
so engaging and capable and comely, 
but if at this moment the Fruit Farmer 
could see the meadows about me which 
the moles have dealt with, I feel that 
even he would weaken. 

It is late to ask what good they are. 
Mosquitos possibly are good for some 
things. Earwigs (whose motto, I heard 
the other day, is “ Ere we go! ”) pos- 
sibly are good for something. Cock- 
roaches too, and wasps; but no one 
can tell me what. According to the 
zoologist, “the common mole ”—(alas, 
how common!)—“is a small, soft- 
furred burrowing mammal with minute 
eyes and broad fossorial forefeet, 
belonging to the order Insectivora and 
the family Talpide,” who eats earth- 
worms. But why are not earthworms 
more to be desired (and not only as 
bait) than moles? Earth-worms do 
me no harm, whereas the ravages in @ 
single night of but one mole can be an 
eyesore and a calamity. It is true that 
the term “the gentleman in velvet” 
was applied to the mole who formed 
the mound at Hampton Court over 
which ‘‘Sorrel,” the horse of WILLIAM 
THE Tur, fatally stumbled; but I 
have never thought of WILLIAM as 
such a bad king as that. Better a 
thousand Wiitiams than one mole. 
Gentlemen, moreover, no matter what 
they wear, don’t ruin lawns. 

Here, as I have implied, traps are 
set, but I have heard of no organised 
campaign elsewhere, and the sight, 
which once was not infrequent, of 
gamekeepers and gardeners wearing 
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moleskin waistcoats, is now rare. In 
fact, mole-catching, although more 
necessary than ever, seems to have 
become obsolete. As no mole-catcher 
ever arrives desiring custom, I must 
assume that there are no mole-catchers 
left, yet a hundred years ago, according 
to another article in the same fat little 
green quarterly, someone who is de- 
scribed as wearing ‘‘a blue shag great- 
coat” and “blue worsted stockings 
with a paddle in his hand,” seems at 
once to have been taken “for a mole- 
catcher.” 

I would not mind what mole- 
catchers wore, if only one of them 
would call here and undertake exter- 
mination. He might pipe and be pied, 
for all I should care; in fact I should 
like to see him even stark naked, so 
long as he led our conquerors away. 
Meanwhile they continue to delve 
and delve and construct their moun- 
tains—for I can assure you that when 
you are the victim, molehills are 
mountains indeed. 

Unless something is done I shall 
move to Ireland. But will anything be 
done? Not, I fear, until molehills 
spring up in the middle of the pitch at 
Lord’s or the Oval. Then, of course, 
there will be action. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


And yet that plump little purblind 
thing; those pink hands spread out as 
though for a lenient palmist; those 
pathetic tiny fingers; that soft, soft 
overcoat! By what right does one 
put an end to all this groping life? It 
is possible indeed—I am no biologist: 
I must ask Sir ArTHUR Kerrn or Mr. 
JuLiaN HvuxLEy—it is possible that 
moles are better entitled to the earth 
than we. They may have got here first. 

Allthe same . . . E. V. L. 








Mr. Punch’s Prophecy 





Ir was a boat-race coach 

_ Came to the riverside, 

Surveyed the crew, looked very blue— 
In fact he nearly cried. 


It also was a crew, 
Or eight men and a cox, 

Each in his way unique, for they 
Were most unorthodox 


Some had the Jesus style 
And some had none at all; 
Though hard they tried, against the 
tide 
The boat would hardly craw! 


The coach he said, said he, 
“T’ll see what I can do 








“4 


WISH TO REVILE Assistanr NUMBER TWENTY-NINE, PLEASE.” 








All this to change and so arrange 
That you become a crew.” 


So every blesséd day, 
And very often twice, 

He took them out and used to shout 
This excellent advice: 


“You’re here to row and not 
A comic film to make, 

No two the same; oh, fie for shame!”’ 
His voice began to break. 


The crew were deeply moved 
With pity for their coach, 
And overcome, in silence dumb, 
They wept at his reproach 


Their better natures woke, 
They rose to heights sublime, 

Till three or four or sometimes more 
Were able to keep time. 


And so remorseful they 
That, glorious to relate 


There came a day, calloo! callay! 
When nobody was late. 


Till all by slow degrees 
To near perfection grew, 

And rowed so fast the post they passed 
Before the Oxbridge crew. 








Our Simple Pleasures 
“ Madame Tussaud's. Daily and Suns, 10-10 
Portrait Model: Herr Hitler. 
(Other Amusements on page 16),” 
Sunday Pictorial. 
Should Girls Play Hockey? 

“Miss ———, the home centre-forward, 

was continually bursting down the middle.” 
Yorkshire Post. 

“ Had Edgar Allan Poe seen the storks of 
Xauen it would have been a stork and not a 
raven which warningly cried, ‘Nevermore.’ ” 

Daily Mail. 
No, a stork would have had to cry 
something in four syllables. 
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Political Scene-Shifting 


Tue town of Oblong, which was in 1935 the scene of the 
frontier incident precipitated by the way the milk-cans 
were rolled by the railway-station porters, is now in the 
news again as a result of Octagonia’s annexation of what 
has for many years been the Pentagonian province of Squaré. 

Three years ago the possibility of this was never con- 
sidered, but it has grown steadily with the fervour of the 
Octagonian dictator's denials that he had anything of the 
sort in mind. 

He is a native of Oblong, which stands half in Squaré 
and half in the Octagonian province of Trianglé. His actual 
birthplace embellishes the (hitherto) Pentagonian half, and 
ever since his youthful attempt to join the Town Council 
was frustrated he has, it seems, nourished a desire to 
establish beyond doubt his claim to election. The Penta- 
gonian Government, considering this ambition eccentric 
but harmless, were to have held a plebiscite on the matter ; 
but their evident intention of allowing supporters of the 
opposition to vote compelled him to step in first. 

lis chance came recently when a Pentagonian inhabitant 
of Oblong, who was accustomed to drink a bottle of cham- 
pagne a day and fire the cork out of the window, managed to 
deface a bust of the Octagonian dictator which stood in an 
exposed position on the r side of the frontier a few yards 
away. The bust had been made of Octagonian butter in 
order to lend itself more easily to defacement, and the cham- 
pagne-cork created havoc among its features. 

There did not fail to arise Pentagonians claiming to have 
seen an Octagonian ballistics expert studying the trajectory 


























“ ER—THE USUAL CONVENTIONS?! ” 


— 
of the corks every day for weeks past; but they were soon 
prevailed on to sit down. 

In any event the Octagonian dictator, declaring that the 
defacing of this bust was a premeditated insult, occupied 
the town and the rest of Squaré with three-hundred-and. 
fifty thousand troops and police. It was announced almost 
at once that the Leader would address the multitude from 
the balcony of the house in which he had been born, 

The only hitch was that the house in which he had been 
born was discovered not to have a baleony, A corps of 
seventy-five picked Storm Carpenters, ordered to construct 
one, finished it in the record time of nineteen minutes, and 
twenty minutes after crossing the frontier the Octagonian 
dictator was addressing the multitude in the time-honoured 
manner. (Though from the wrong house. Happily this was 
not revealed till later, when the Press had left.) 

‘Friends and comrades,” he began, ‘“‘on this glorious day 
we have .. .” (Ete.—Speech No. X4.) 

Descending from the balcony, which he rightly regarded 
as no fitting platform for any kind of bald announcement 
(moreover it was always most difficult for him to make any 
kind of bald announcement, even on an adding-machine), 
the Leader than declared that in a week’s time there would 
be a genuine plebiscite on the question of electing him to the 
Oblong Town Council. The whole of Octagonia as well as the 
whole of Squaré would vote, he said, in order to ensure 
impartiality and make the figures more impressive. 

While plans for the plebiscite were going forward, much 
concern was being expressed in the Pentagonian province of 
Cireél, which adjoins Squaré on the south and Octagonia 
on the west. In vain did the Octagonian dictator point out 
that he had never had any wish to join any town council 
in Cireél; it was felt that the desire might visit him suddenly, 
Moreover, a number of Octagonians have long resided in 
Circél; and it was known that in his opinion they have never 
been allowed to take that leading part in the government of 
the province which should be the prerogative of members of 
their race in a crowd of benighted Pentagonians. 

The Pentagonian Government, which might have been 
expected to resent the annexation of one province and the 
apparently impending annexation of another, made sur- 
prisingly little fuss about all this. Their inaction was ex- 
plained in some quarters by two facts: first that most of the 
Pentagonian armed forces were occupied elsewhere with 
similar banditry, and second that they were saving their 
energies for their own attempt to start a general war, in a 
few -eiprasaas time, and saw no reason to assist the efforts of a 
rival, 

The plebiscite went off as expected. Thirty-seven million 
votes were cast : thirty-six million, nine-hundred-and-ninety- 
nine thousand, eight-hundred and seventy-two in favour 
of the Octagonian leader’s election to the Town Council 
of Oblong, and some one-hundred -and-twenty against. 
These latter were all cast at a village polling-station, the 
soldiers in charge of which had been bitten and chased away 
by a large sow. One-hundred-and-nineteen of these voters 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying according 
to the emphasis with which they had marked their papers 
(the remaining one was a centenarian who unfortunately died 
immediately after making the blackest cross of the lot). 
But the dictator consolidated his popularity among his 
animal-loving people by ceremonially pardoning the sow, 
which was merely condemned to wear a placard describing 
its offence and very soon died of over-feeding. 

That is how things stand. The Circél question is still open. 
Many publicists, however, declare that there is no cause for 
alarm. After all, as they point out, the only reason to fear 
that the Octagonian dictator will annex Circél is his 
repeated pledge that he will not. R. M. 
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Panic 





THE panic that seized England after 
Hirier’s latest coup is reflected in 
the correspondence columns of our 
local paper, The Little Wobbley Observer 
and Nether Drooping Gazette :— 


We Must Sranp Firm ! 

Sir,—It is rumoured that a certain 
Jocal magnate who shall be nameless 
has increased his subscription to the 
Little Wobbley Horticultural Society 
on condition that the Show will be 
held this year in June instead of July, 
because he wants to go away in July. 
How much longer is the Committee of 
our Horticultural Society to be the 
plaything of a few powerful moneyed 
interests! Bit by bit the control of 
the Society is passing out of the hands 
of the small subscriber. Our only 
chance is to stand firm. I feel this 
latest imposition with particular keen- 
ness because I have to take my own 
holiday in June. 

G. PRUNEWELL, 


Tue Gas Perit 

Sir,—You may remember that in 
June, 1926, when the privately-owned 
Little Wobbley Gas Company was 
taken over by the local Council I 
opposed it strongly in your columns 
on the ground that this sort of muni- 
cipal undertaking was always a fruitful 
source of waste and extravagance. 

Over and over again my fears have 
been justified, and I feel obliged to 
call attention to the latest example of 
almost Bacchanalian extravagance on 
the part of those responsible for the 
sacred trust of Little Wobbley’s gas 
supply. I received this morning a 
request for the payment of my gas 
account (slightly overdue through an 
oversight) and was horrified to see that 
the letter was typed on expensive die- 
stamped notepaper instead of the 
usual economical printed stuff. 

Horatio Hoae (Colonel). 


More Tanks NEEDED 


Sir,—May I crave a little of your 
valuable space to draw attention to a 
matter which will, I am sure, be of 
Interest and concern to every lover of 
animals? Not of course that goldfish 
are, strictly speaking, animals, but so 
many of us who spend our lives working 
for the betterment of animals find room 
in our hearts also for the modest and 
unassuming goldfish. I dropped into 
the Little Wobbley Aquarium last 
Tuesday and observed with horror 
that, owing to the rapidity with which 
the goldfish have been increasing their 
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“Enric IS THE ONE WHO TRIES TO GET THE BALL THROUGH THE TUNNEL,” 





families, a congested condition has 
arisen which must be extremely un- 
comfortable to the poor creatures. I 
sincerely hope that some fish-lover will 
come forward and present Little 
Wobbley with some more tanks. 
SeLmva Purpy. 


A Sorap or Paper 


Sr,—May I call attention to the ex- 
traordinarily inefficient manner in which 
the local garbage-collectors discharge 
their duties? I am constantly finding 
in my front-garden pages of addled 
poetry in the handwriting of my neigh- 
bour, Mr. Lionel Conkleshill. At first 
I naturally suspected that he dropped 
them over the fence to harass me, but 





he says that the garbage-collectors 
sprinkle his discarded works all over 
Little Wobbley, and that he meets bits 
of them at every corner. 

P. Jonnson-CLITHEROE, 


Tae Cats or Duty 


Srr,——At a time like this it is the 
duty of all of us to sink petty differ- 
ences and pull our weight. Division 
among us means almost certain defeat. 
The team should be selected without 
partisan bias, and I forecast that with 
all the resources of Little Wobbley in 
the field we shall handsomely avenge 
the 3-0 defeat which we suffered at the 
hands of Nether Drooping last year. 

WituiaM Punter. 
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American Slang 
IL—A Glossary for Elder Readers 


Ly this second section of our glossary 
| shall ware the same methods which 
were in the first, guiding the 
reader hither and thither as fancy dic- 
tates through the labyrinth of Ameri- 


can , with occasional excursions 
down (but not too shady) 
bypaths into out-of-the-way cul- 


de-saes, without following any particu- 
lar route. (No Baedekers on this trip.) 
First then we shall take a gander— 
that is to say, have a look—at some- 
thing at which it is always a 
to have a look. In short, we shall have 
a look at a 

Looker. A good-looking girl. A 
looker, as a general rule, features not 
only a bright pair of peepers, a cute 
snoot, a rosebud kisser, and white 
sparkling snappers, but also a stream- 
lined chassis terminating in a classy 
pair of 

Gams. Legs. Gams, in turn, are 
sometimes said to terminate in 

Spaniels. Feet. Cf. dogs, puppies. 
For example, “My spaniels are mur- 
dering me!” may be reduced to “My 
dogs are killing me!” which in turn 
boils down to “ My feet hurt.” Spaniels 
in turn usually—except in cases such 
as that of the barefoot boy with cheeks 
of tan mentioned by the poet WutrrreR 
—terminate in 

Kennels. Boots. Exceptionally large 
kennels (encasing exceptionally large 
spaniels) are worn by most 


Flatties. Police detectives. Syn.: 
flatfoots. Large kennels are also 
necessary to the average 

Eightball. Coloured ee (se. 
negro). Syn.: dinge, smudge, smoke, 
ra The t term eightball is applied to 
coloured gentlemen because the No. 8 
ball in the American version of snooker 
is black. Eightball is put to a slightly 
different use in the expression 

Behind the eightball. In an unpleas- 
ant situation. This expression refers to 
the eightball per se. If a man were be- 
hind the No. 8 ball he would naturally 
have a dark outlook. Example of use: 
if a man’s wife left him and he lost all 
his money and was about to be thrown 
out of his own house into the street and 
three old enemies, all armed to the 
teeth, were looking for him, he might 
reasonably be said to be behind the 
eightball. Another expression which 
deals with a location in which it is 
highly distasteful to find oneself is the 
expression 

In the doghouse. Out of favour with 
someone whose favour is desirable and 
important to one’s peace of mind. 
Example: when, by an unfortunate slip 
of the tongue, a man has allowed his 
true opinion of his wife’s new hat to 
escape him so that she is angry with 
him and snaps at him every time he 
sticks his head around the door, he is 
then in the doghouse. After he has 
managed, by the judicious introduction 
of flowers and sweets into the scene, to 
reduce her righteous wrath, and after 
he has assured her time and again that 
he didn’t mean a word of it and that 
he really considers her new hat one of 














“ THERE, 
WILL PO TO RECRUITING? ” 


FAUNCEWELL! 


WHAT DO YOU THINK rgar 


the most fetching bits of millinery she 
ever walked around under, then, when 
she finally chuckles, pecks him on the 
cheek and tells him he’s an awful ass, 
it is customary for him to ask, “Then 
am I out of the doghouse?” If she 
replies in the affirmative all is well 
again. Of course you understand in 
the course of convincing her that he 
didn’t mean a word of it it becomes 
necessary for the husband to hand her 
a lot of 

Mularkey. A statement or state- 
ments whose veracity is dubious, whose 
sincerity is questionable and whose 
logic is false. Syn.: baloney, hooey, 
rannygazoo, horsefeathers, ufty-ma- 
gufty. My definition of the term, for 
example, is a lot of mularkey itself, 
since it uses a lot of high-sounding 
words and isn’t necessarily true— 
although it is true in some cases, so it 
isn’t altogether mularkey at that; 
what I mean to say is that, while it 
contains a certain amount of ranny- 
gazoo and a detectable trace of ufty- 
magufty, it can be on occasions quite 
true, although on the other hand—— 
But here I’m getting all muddled up. 
Suffice it to say that mularkey is any 
statement which is based more on 
fiction than on fact. Hx.: almost any- 
thing Herr Hirer tells the German 
people. In this case my earlier defini- 
tion is anything but mularkey. And 
now let’s get on before we all start 
feeling 

Slap-happy. Feeble-minded as the 
result of being pummelled too much 
about the tm in the prize-ring. 
Syn.: slugnutty, punch-drunk. A 
possible English equivalent would be 
biff-squiffy or even swat-potty. Being 
slap-happy is as bad in its way as 
being a hophead (narcotics user), or the 
kind of guy who administers narcotics 
by taking a 

Bust in the arm. Injection of nar- 
cotics with hypodermic needle into the 
arm. Sherlock Holmes was one of the 
earlier eminent hopheads who favoured 
the bust in the arm, although he 
would have been amazed to hear it 
called that. The bust in the arm is a 
procedure entirely different from that 
referred to by the expression of similar 
structure—bust in the snoot. A bust in 
the snoot is not administered with a 
needle, and is given, not taken. If the 
beanpole (tall man) in a crowded lift 
were to give a small-sized looker a 
bust in the snoot with his elbow and 
also step on her tiny spaniels with his 
large hard-heeled kennels and then fail 
to apologise profusely for both actions, 
it would be meet and proper for the 
looker to refer to him as a 

Dirty rotten low-down lousy snake-in- 
the-grass. A cad. 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


A TENDENCY TO DESPATR ON MONDAY MORNINGS 











Moina Alone 


WHEN Moina lost her Mok So, seeing Moina limp 
She was no little cut up; And lorn and all unmated, 
If kindly people spoke They tried her with a chimp 
Nicely to her, she shut up; As, at the worst, related. 


The fathers of the Zoo 

Gathered in grief around her 
And wondered what to do 

To cheer her up, confound her. 


That chimp may bless his stars 
And does, or I’m in error, 

For those good iron bars 
That saved him from The Terror; 


Said one, a learned man, Bent by her twenty stone 
“She’ll never be contented Of fury, bowed and sagging, 
Till we, as best we can, It was their strength alone 
Replace the late lamented, That kept him from a scragging. 
She may forget the past y 
; 2 P es, lonely though she be, 
With a we lord and master; And though her woes be many, 
A bye illa, vast i If it’s a chimpanzee, : 
nd ceily growing vester. She is not taking any. 
They hunted far and wide That’s where she felt the shock; 


With energy but vainly, For her, a pure gorilla, 
No ape as specified The pure gorilla stock 
Was to be got at, plainly; And nothing else, bismillah. Dum-Dum. 
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Tales of Terror 
(A la Francaise) 





I EYED my solitary travelling-com- 
panion uneasily. I tried to reassure 
myself. I made an effort to calm my 
apprehensions. I endeavoured to make 
myself believe that she was only a 
Scandinavian or a German or perhaps 
a peroxide Swiss. But it was no use. 
Every attempt to delude myself was 
exploded by the size of her feet. 

woman was English. 

I felt myself grow pale. A chill ran 
through my veins. Stories of the dread- 
ful things that had happened to inno- 
cent and unsuspecting French people 
who had found themselves trapped in 
the same railway compartment with 
one of these perfidious Albion ladies 
flooded back to my mind. 

I remembered how a wealthy York- 
shirewoman in 1903 had nearly mur- 
dered my grandmother. She had 
opened the window and let an icy 
draught play on her neck while she 
was having a siesta. For a whole week 
after that journey my grandmother 
was unable to straighten her head. She 
had been obliged to eat all her meals 
over her left shoulder. 

I recollected how only a month ago 
a friend of mine was dozing peacefully 
with her mouth open and her head 
resting on the back of the seat when a 
brutal Englishwoman in the carriage 
lowered the window noiselessly and let 
a freezing mid-winter wind blow down 
her larynx. When my friend awoke she 
found her voice had gone. She couldn’t 
speak above a whisper for a fortnight. 
She counted herself lucky to have 
escaped with her life. 

I shuddered and stole another glance 
at the taciturn woman in the corner. 
What horrible schemes for killing me 
off was she hatching in her head at 
this very minute? Did she intend to 


cripple me with rheumatism, or would 










a F 


she let me expire slowly with bron. 
chitis? It was impossible to guess from 
her expressionless and pitiless face, 

I determined I would not sleep a 
wink that night. I would al 
every movement. If she so much as 
made a gesture to open the window I 
would scream for the guard to come 
and save me. After all, I was only 
thirty-seven. I was too young to die, 
A wave of self-pity swept over me, 
Tears sprang to my eyes. I opened the 
little hamper that my sister Cécile had 
so lovingly packed for me. I fortified 
myself miserably with a chicken-and.- 
lettuce sandwich. I nibbled despond- 
ently at a piece of flaky confectionery. 
I strengthened my shattered nerves 
with a sip of red wine. A lump rose to 
my throat. Perhaps it was the last 
drink I should ever have. 

I could see she was already growing 
impatient. She had taken off her 
aquascutum. She sniffed the air of the 
carriage once or twice as though she 
found it stuffy. She cast several con- 
temptuous glances at my fur-coat and 
at the thick woollen searf round my 
neck. 

I wiped my mouth with a trembling 
paper serviette and, replacing the 
hamper on the rack, I cowered back in 
my seat, wondering when the murder- 
ous fit would seize her. At any moment 
she might decide to finish me off. 

I glanced covertly at my wrist- 
watch. It was only half-past two in the 
morning. It would be another four 
hours before we arrived at Cannes. 
Would I ever reach it alive? WouldI 
be able to keep awake all that time? 
Already I could feel my eyelids growing 
heavy and a drowsy numbness s 
over my brain. For a time sheer terror 
kept me awake, but at length Nature 
and the light wine must have had their 


Davip 
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“WILL YOU NOT LIFT YOUR VEUL—JUST FOR A MOMENT?” 








way, for all of a sudden I awoke with a 
start. 

My subconscious must have warned 
me! 

I remained very still. I half-opened 
one eye. I peeped out of the corner of 
it. I saw what the Englishwoman was 
up to. She was edging forward in her 
seat very slowly and with infinite 
caution. My hair rose on my head. 
She cast a guilty glance in my direction 
and was evidently satisfied that I was 
still asleep. She stretched out her lean 
strong fingers. They curled round the 
leather strap of the window and she 
gave it a relentless pull. 

In a flash I realised what she was 
going to do. She was going to lower 
the window! She was going to let the 
wind and the rain into the compart- 
ment. She was going to let me die of 
exposure! 

For a moment or two I was so 
terrified I could not move. I felt 
rooted to my seat. My hands and legs 
felt like lead. It was a nightmare! 
My heart pounded in my chest and an 
invisible rope seemed to be strangling 
me, 

I saw those muscular hands pulling 
harder and harder at the strap. I 
watched in helpless horror, the one eye 


I had opened growing wider and wider 
as though hypnotised. All at once the 
window yielded. It slid silently down. 
A blast of rain-speckled wind rushed 
into the compartment and hit me in 
the face like an iceberg. 

The shock galvanised me into activ- 
ity. Strength returned to my limbs. 





Gasping, I leaped to my feet. I tore 
down the hamper from the rack above 
me. I seized my suitcase and fell down 
with it on to the seat. I could feel the 
terrible gale sweeping round my ears, 
my neck and my ankles. I felt as 
though I had already one leg in the 
grave. I caught a wild glimpse of the 
Englishwoman sitting placidly in her 
corner watching me with a cruel 
sardonic smile on her lips. 

I remembered my grandmother's 
stiff neck and my friend’s lost voice, 
and it seemed to me I could feel the 
rusty creak of arthritis beginning to 
creep into my knees. Panting, strug- 
gling, carrying my hamper in one hand 
and my suitcase in the other, I 
wrestled with the door leading out into 
the corridor. My one thought was to 
escape. I was panic-stricken. I was 
one palpitating mass of self-preser- 
vation. 

At last I managed to tear the door 
open. I burst out into the passage. 
I careered down it in disordered and 
tumultuous flight. I searched frantic- 
ally for a compartment where I might 
be safe. In the first three I caught sight 
of what looked like disseminated 
Anglo-Saxons. I dared not risk it. I 
went on and on. At length, weary and 
footsore, | came upon a compartment 
that contained three unmistakable 
French women. I staggered into it, 
exhausted. 

Oh, the delicious warm atmosphere 
of it! The comforting, well-conserved, 
cosy air! 

I closed the door and sank down into 
a seat with a sigh of relief, my heart 


still fluttering in the aftermath of 


hideous excitement. 
Heavens! what a narrow escape | 
had! 
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“ SPLEenpiID! 
“By THE winDow.” 


“Mumay, I’ve GonE UP IN CLASS.” 





Now wHat’s Your Posrrion ?” 








Red Sea Reflections; 
Or, Salut de Sueur 





How beautiful it is to sweat, 

How welcome to be warm and wet, 
Dispersing through the dewy skin 
The poisons richly stored within! 
The English do not sweat enough, 


Their home is cold, their hide is tough. 


To some it is a sort of vice, 
The very word is not quite nice; 
And this is law in all the shires— 


That horses sweat but man perspires. 


But I am not ashamed—are you !— 
To do as Derby winners do. 

No, as I feel on face and flanks 
The salty stream I offer thanks 
That Nature has devised a plan 

To irrigate the desert Man. 


How beautiful it is to sweat, 
How welcome to be warm and wet: 


How blessed they whose work or play 

Results in sweating every day! 

The fireman at the furnace doors 

Is always opening his pores; 

And that’s the reason, I am told, 

Why stokers never have a cold. 

The blacksmith cancels in the forge 

Last night's excesses at “The George”’ 

Yet these, as healthy as they're hot, 

Ungratefully revile their lot. 

The laundry-lady and the cook 

Are much more lucky than they look ; 

They mop their foreheads and con- 
demn, 

But it is very good for them; 

While we, the sedentary kind, 

In offices and chairs confined, 

Sweat seldom, though we also slave, 

And take our acids to the grave. 


The English do not sweat enough: 
Their home is cold, their hide is tough; 
The character is kindly, but 

The pores are permanently shut. 


Nor is it hard to understand 

Why acidosis rules the land, 

While lesser breeds without the law 
Are free from this distressing flaw. 
The wonder is that we contrive 

With fair success to keep alive. 

We must invent, to sweat at all, 
Barbaric games with bat and ball, 
Or make ourselves as thin as laths 
With Russian Steam and Turkish Baths. 
But I would dwell in some far clime 
Where one is sweating all the time, 
And not from chasing any ball 

But simply sitting in the hall; _ 
Where, at the very thought of toil 
The blood, it seems, begins to boil, 
And even putting on the shoes 
Provokes a beneficial ooze. 

It is not everybody's meat, 

But it would suit myself a treat. 
And how I wish the English race 
Could be transferred to such a place! 
How pleasant to be warm and wet! 
How beautiful it is to sweat! A.P.H, 
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Mr. Chamberlain. “1 shall wait till it clears a bit before I get down.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
, March 21st.—Lords: Report 
Stage of Films Bill concluded. 
Commons: Air Estimates. 





SCOTTISH PASTIMES : CHUCKING 
THE ANVIL 


{Under the new Marriage (Scotland) Bill 
that was presented by Mr. Exxiort, Gretna 
Green marriages will be abolished. } 


Tuesday, March 22nd.—Lords: Infanti- 
cide Bill given Second Reading. 
Commons: Army Estimates, Navy 
Estimates. 


Wednesday, March 23rd.—Lords: Ad- 
ministration of Justice (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill taken in Committee. 

Commons: Debate on Unemploy- 
ment. 


Thursday, March 24th.— Commons: 
Prime Minister's Statement on Foreign 
Policy 


Monday, March 2\st.—Films are not 


going with any greatswing in the Upper 
10. This afternoon the Govern- 
ment were defeated on a key-amend- 
ment moved by Lord Moyng, and had 
to accept the series of amendments 
which depended on it. 

In the Commons the Duchess of 
ATHOLL has turned her comprehensive 
attention to Spain, and at Question- 
time launched a mass of information 
to show that German intervention in 
that unfortunate country was as bad as 
ever. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN believed her 
allegation that 30,000 German tech- 
nicians had landed there last week to 
be untrue, but when she produced a 
detailed list of aeroplanes and guns 
recently arrived and all belonging to 
the regular German forces, he went no 

rther than to say that he had re 
ceived no definite confirmation of it. 





Modern communications are not 
entirely helpful to politicians; a chance 
phrase dropped one day to a few con- 
stituents at Little Snoring-in-the- 
Marshes may be so magnified by tabloid 
newspapers and radio that the next 
morning it goes rolling round Europe 
like a clap of thunder, stirring to their 
depths such democracies as survive 
and making dictators pause thought- 
fully over their prunes. This is not 
quite what happened to Mr. Lewnox- 
Boyp, the newly-appointed and im- 
mensely tall Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour last week- 
end, but for a little it must have felt 
like that. At Biggleswade he expressed 
himself fairly strongly against any 
British guarantee to Czecho-Slovakia ; 
and to-day the Opposition, with whom 
he is not popular on account of his 
championship of General Franco, 
made the most of this undoubted in- 
discretion, which the German wireless, 
it was alleged, had circulated as repre- 
senting the views of the Government. 





THE NEW BOY 


Mr. Lennox-Boyp DISPLAYS HIS 
6 rr. 7 1xs.— 


In the evening the House adjourned so 
that he could make a personal explana- 
tion; and after he had apologised grace- 
fully and received the forgiveness of 
the P.M. everyone (except for a few 
intransigeants) agreed to forget about it. 

The concluding debate on the Air 





auf 


—ON THE STOOL OF REPENTANCE. 





Estimates was not remarkable. Mr. 
GarRRo-JONES suggested that a section 
of the R.A.F. drank more than was 
good for them, and for this he was rent 
by Mr. Hopxryson. Mr. Caurcars. 
deplored the adoption of a new and 





SCOTTISH PASTIMES : REFLATION. 


“One method we must pursue is a 
measure of reflation.” Mr. Boornpy, Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, on the Consolidated Fund 
Bill. 


vague standard of air strength instead 
of the first-line standard previously em- 
ployed, and Colonel McurrHgap prom- 
ised him that more short-service pilots 
would be permanently retained, 

Tuesday, March 22nd.—A Bill in- 
troduced by Lord Dawson and given 
a Second Reading to-day was designed 
to save a mother who had killed her 
baby during a fit of insanity from the 
experience of a murder trial which 
might be followed by the “black-cap 
farce.” It allowed for bail and a 
remand to some gentler haven than 
Broadmoor, and it received general 
support, including that of the PromaTe. 
For the Government Lord Munster 
held that its practical effects would be 
small, but promised a careful con- 
sideration in Committee. 

In the Commons Sir SamvgL Hoare, 
in answer to a number of Questions, 
explained that while he was bound to 
temper the traditional hospitality of 
this country to refugees with the con- 
sideration that it was impossible to 
open the door toimmigrants of all kinds, 
he was prepared to investigate every 
case most sympathetically ; and, realis- 
ing that this was as far as the Home 
Secretary could reasonabiy go at a 
time when more and more unhappy 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR TAKES THE CHAIR aT A REUNION DINNER. 











minorities were seeking asylum, the 
House refused leave to Colonel Wepc- 
woop (by 210 to 142), in spite of his 
moving plea, to bring in a Bill allow- 
ing special rights of sanctuary to the 
victims of Nazi persecution in Austria. 
The end of Gretna Green as a short 
cut to romance was foreshadowed when 
Mr. ELuior presented the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill. 

Before the Army Estimates were 
passed Lieut.-Commander FLErcHEr, 
who said he wished that Mr. Hore- 
BetisHa could be employed by the 
Government as a kind of political 
Voronorr to go round revivifying 
Departments, and that in the coming 
transfer-season he would go from the 
Arsenal to Portsmouth, attacked the 
Bren machine-gun, recently adopted, as 
inefficient, and accused the Small Arms 
Committee at Enfield of deliberately 
sabotaging guns of new design sent for 
trial before, during and after the War. 
In his reply the perm assured the 
House that he was satisfied the Bren 
gun was the best obtainable, and, while 
confident that tests were carried out 
by the Army Council with complete 
impartiality, offered an investigation of 
Lieut.-Commander FLeToHER’s facts. 

Until a very late hour Mr. Suake- 











SPEARE, acting for Mr. Durr Cooper, 
kept the night-watch for the Ad- 
miralty. He gave the satisfactory in- 
formation that naval recruiting is 
going well. 

Wednesday, March 23rd.—At Ques- 
tion-time Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told the 
House that a scheme for compulsory 
national registration in time of war 
had been in existence for some years, 
but that the advantages of a similar 
scheme for peace-time were outweighed 
by the difficulties involved. 

When Mr. GrrENwoop, on the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, opened a 
debate on unemployment, he asked 
that a plan of public works should be 
prepared before the threatened slump 
set in. Mr. Boornspy was for far- 
reaching co-operation with the United 
States, but Mr. AMERY saw dangers in 
tying our hands too much outside the 
Empire. Both Mr. Brown and Cap- 
tain WALLACE were convinced that we 
were facing not a slump but only a 
temporary set-back. 

Thursday, March 24th—Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN made his eagerly-awaited an- 
nouncement on British foreign policy 
this afternoon to a crowded House. 
Those who had urged that Czecho- 
Slovakia should be guaranteed support 


against foreign encroachment were 
disappointed. 

The Government felt themselves un- 
able to give such a pledge, said the P.M., 
though they considered that a settle- 
ment of the grievances of the German 
minority in Czecho-Slovakia would 
give a sense of stability over an area 
much wider than that country alone. 
He admitted that his original faith in 
the League as capable of enforcing 
peace had been profoundly shaken, but 
he declared that he had not ceased to 
believe that the League might still be 
reshaped into an effective instrument. 

He went on to say that this 
country’s best contribution to the 
cause of ce was to be strongly 
armed both for defence and counter- 
offensive. Rearmament must be still 
further speeded up and there must be 
an increase in parts of the programme, 
especially the R.A.F. and anti-aircraft 
defences. 

As for the Spanish question, we 
would adhere to the policy of non- 
intervention, and Italy had made a 
declaration that she was innocent of 
territorial, political or economic aims 
in Spain or the Balearics. 

At this the Opposition laughed 
loudly. 
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Lights o’ London 


K’anc, the Emperor of China, that celestial potentate, 

Midst his scholars and his spearmen lived in ultra-regal state; 

To his court came cunning craftsmen bearing many curious 
things— ‘ 


Painted plates and carven vases, talking birds and fish with 


wings; 
While his neighbour down at Delhi, AuruNczeEsE, the 
Peacock-mounted, 
Gloated over the uncounted, the uncountable uncounted 
Treasure of the Mogul kings. 


Baghdad was a super-city where a line of sybarites 

Passed their days in gay adventure, their entranced Arabian 
Nights; 

Fun and feast ran high in Baghdad, lavishly her caliphs spent 

In the date-groves by the river while the camels came and 
went 

Stringing o’er the dusty deserts, o’er the timeless sands of 
Mespot, 

To and from the Turkish despot, that still greater grander 
despot 

Whom men called Magnificent. 


Mighty folk were all these rulers, aces of antiquity; 

But—and here’s my humble question—had they anything 
on me? 

That ’s the question I keep asking when upon a winter’s eve 

London’s lights break out around me and the tapestry they 
weave 


Falls athwart the shining river, falls upon a million faces, 
Changing old accustomed places—oh, quite ordinary places— 
Into magic make-believe. 


ne did China’s Feast of Lanterns ever match the jewelled 
Aze 


That fran ge on evening London with the neon lights 
ablaze ¢ 
When did Delhi’s sparkling coffers show such lustres to the 


eye 
As se rainbow London nightly throws upon the panelled 
y! 
Had the caliph in his heyday such a treasury of stories? 
Had the sultans in their glories, mosqued and minaretted 
glories, 
Such a citadel as I? 


Nay and nay. If you would frank me for an hour to fairy- 
land, 

Sink me in the mist of lamplight ’twixt the Circus and the 
Strand ; 

Let me tread the shimmering pavements where that fire- 
work furnace glows 

Rich in unimagined rubies, amethysts and indigos; 

Let me walk there in amazement, let me stand and watch in 
wonder 

While the buses charge and thunder, while the blood-red 
buses thunder 

Round and round and round “Epes! H. B. 
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Searching the Suburbs 





Report or: M. Mangle 
Rank: Detective 


Recative 10: Mr. Belshazzar Fredric 
Henbane : Missing Friend 


Sin,—I respectfully re that at 
2.10 p.m. Sat. last 26th ES. Proba- 
tionary Detective SmithP. said to me, 
I think the Old Man has been out in the 
sun, because the Henbane Admiration 
Society has been up here, and they 
have reported the famous author Mr. 
Belshazzar Fredric Henbane missing, 
& he said we have got to go & look for 
him, 

I immediately replied, Such a way 
to talk of Superior Officers ete, kindly 
convey Missing Friend form & descrip- 
tion to vicinity of Muster Room where 
same will be examined by self. He then 
said, I think it would be much better 
for you to take all the credit for the 
case, because I have got to go & keep 
sharp look-out for pickpockets, also 
surveillance of Thieves & Suspects at 
football match this afternoon. I 
replied, Never mind abt. surveillance 
of T. &. 8, you are too handy at such on 
Sat. afternoon. 

He said, We shall most likely find 
Missing Friend at said football match, 
& | immediately instructed him to stop 
talking. 

Description of Mr.B.F.Henbane, Sir, 
was given as, age between 31} & 59, 
no special height, complexion yellow, 
usually wears purple ties, naturally 
superior demeanour. Works include 
Dissected Souls, Katies Complex. & 
also autobiography entitled The 1 of 
Me. On making further inquiries at 
Haqrs of Henbane Admiration Society 
we was further informed that Missing 
Friends works have been translated 
into 12 languages. Prob.Det.Smith.P. 
then said, the next 1 is 13 80 perhaps 
the air will be a bit clearer after that. 
A No, of ladies & gents. then said to 
him, what un-understanding sightless- 
ness, also earth-bound clodhopper, 
havent you never read works of the 
Master. He replied only once, but I 
was immediately removed in an ambu- 
lance & treated for colic. We was then 
both requested to retire. 

1 then said, we had better telephone 
Police Garage for car to continue 
inquiries. I then done so, & spoke to 
Sgt.Pork in charge. He said, who is 
speaking, you are not going to get 
any car. I immediately replied, We 
are engaged in important search 
for Missing Friend, Mr.B.F Henbane, 
therefore vt a send car to outside of 
Hdgrs of Henbane Admiration Socy, 


He said, It dont matter whomsoever 
you are looking for, you are not goi 
to get any car because they were all 
polished up for inspection this morning 
& I am not going to wear myself to 
shadow ete for you to go walking all 
over my cars, you will have to treat 
Missing Friend to a ride on the trolley- 
bus when you catch hold of him. I 
then said, Such refusal will be reported 
officially by self, & he said, I do not 
wish you to come ringing me up just 
after my lunch hr., you are only trying 
to make a row, & same will be reported 
by self, you get off the line. 

Detective Office, Sir, has been un- 
able to get car from this Sgt. for abt. 
6 weeks. 

Tracing movements of Missing Friend 
on night of disappearance, we found 
that he left his flat at 8 p.m. Porter 
said to him, Good-night Sir, & Mr. 
Henbane as usual without replying 
walked in direction of Park. In the 
Park, Sir, we spoke to Head-keeper, & 
he said, Yes, I seen Missing Friend on 
night in question, he walked in main 
gates & across lawn at 8.10 p.m, It 
was then dark. There was a big tree 
in between him & self. I seen him 
walk behind tree, but I did not see him 
walk away from tree. 

I immediately replied, He could not 
have walked into such tree, & Prob. 
Det.Smith.P. said, No, you would 
have heard the bang, & I said, You be 
quiet. Head-keeper then replied, I 
proceeded home & informed Missus re 
sensational occurrence, & said, That 
was a funny thing that was, Mr.B.F., 
Henbane walked across lawn as far as 
tree, & then he never went anywhere, 
I will lay a (6d) tanner he never 
climbed such tree because I had a look. 

Interrogating keeper, Sir, 1 replied, 
Did you make further inquiries re 
alleged sengational disappearance, & he 
said, No, because I thought Missing 
Friend Mr.B.F.Henbane was some- 
thing I had had that was a bit stale, 
eg. tinned salmon ete., being very 
likely to cause spots before the eyes 
ete. 1 then said, Well, he must be 
somewhere, & Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, 
Quite so, that sort of matter is inde- 
structible I am afraid. 1 replied, 
Certainly. 

Leaving vicinity of Park, Sir, we 
made further inquiries in suburbs, but 
several yple said they had seen 
Missing Friend enter Park but had not 
seen him leave same, also hoped he 
never would, 

Abt. 9 p.m. we returned to Park & 
requested head-keeper to accompany 
us to spot where Mr.B.F.Henbane was 
last seen. He then took us to tree in 
question & said, It is now closing time, 
I got to lock these gates up. I replied, 


<a 
Very good, & he said, Very good, ina 
suspicious manner, 

aking observations near tree, Sir, 
Prob. Det.Smith.P. said to head-kee 
I see you do not look after the 
very much, what is all these weeds, 
Keeper replied, I got to lock these gates 
up. He then proceeded re g tes. I then 
said to Prob.Det.Smith.P., We shall 
have to come back in the morning, & he 
said, Did you ever study the language 
of plants, it is the 13th language. I 
replied, No, & he said, It is elementay 
my dear Flopson, Mr. Henbane is 
standing behind you, he has just been 
translated, kindly avoid treading on 
him, I said, What nonsense, that is 
a weed. He replied, Oh quite, Mr, 
Henbane has just reverted to type, itis 
quite an ordinary thing if you read 
the proper books abt. it, I will now 
give Mr.Henbane a chance of doing 
something useful for the Ist time, 
because all matter is indestructible, 
He then pulled up such weed & put it 
with some leafmould, & on the way 
back I got him some quinine & meat- 
extract at the chemists. 

Result of Inquiries: No trace. 





The Gift of Lending 





Mucu has been written (and rightly) 
about people who borrow books and 
fail to return them, but there is much 
less said about the even more regret- 
table class of people who insist on 
lending you their own books, For it is, 
after all, more blessed to give than to 
receive; and even if I didn’t make that 
up I’ve just realised the truth of it, 
which is every bit as important, 

It was Martin who put these ideas 
into my head. A nice chap, Martin— 
amiable, intelligent and sociable, and 
for some years he’s been a distant 
friend of mine. That is to say, we've 
always shaken hands heartily when- 
ever we've met, manifested the great- 
est anxiety about each other's physical 
well-being and material prosperity, and 
then dried up and — rather 
limply. But recently Martin saw fit 
to join my golf-club, Naturally I 
greeted him enthusiastically and said 
that some time when | was on my game 
I'd play with him. Nothing definite, 
of course, but just a vague effulgence 
of bonhomie without any real intention 
of there ever being anything more 
substantial behind it. 

Only Martin took me seriously. 
“When,” he would say from time to time, 
“are we going to have our game!” 

I continued at first to be vague @ 
enthusiastic, and it was only later that 
I was touched with pity. For if nature 
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ever deliberately fashioned a bad 
lier, that was Martin; and as I saw 

im hacking his way round in pathetic 
solitude 1 realised that if I didn’t 
play with him no one else would. 

So I made a definite appointment 
and we set out to fulfil it. And Martin 
was grateful. I wish he hadn't been; 
but he was—exceedingly grateful and 
he seemed to think it was up to him 
to atone for the poverty of his golf by 
the richness of his conversation. But 
even that was almost tolerable until 
on the fourteenth hole he said he 
wanted to lend me a book called The 
Weasel’s Kar. At the moment (and 
for some time to come) I was un- 
able to think of any way of avoiding 
what Martin undoubtedly felt to be his 
one good deed in a very naughty round, 

“And the next time we play,” said 
Martin when I left him, “you can tell 
me what you think about it.” 

You will observe that this implied 
two corollaries—that I was going to 
read The Weasel’s Har and that | was 
going to play with Martin again. 

I duly did both, and I thought the 

was almost as bad as Martin's 
golf. Only of course I didn’t say so, 





and by the time we reached the six- 
teenth in our second game (I was thir- 
teen up, | remember) he had arranged 
to lend me a further three volumes 
from his library, and I saw Martin for 
what he was—an incorrigible book- 
lender, a library on legs. 

He meant it so kindly, though, that 
it was impossible for me to point out 
that even if I couldn’t afford to buy 
all the books I wanted to read, there 
were a number of excellent circulating 
libraries at my service whose charges 
were quite reasonable; and, further- 
more, that his taste was utterly differ- 
ent from mine and I would have much 

ferred to choose my own literature. 

But for three months it went on. 
Almost every week Martin insisted on 

laying with me, lending me a fresh 
batch of books and giving me a gruel- 
ling oral examination on my previous 
week’s reading as we went round; and 
if I ever tried to draw his attention 
gently to the state of the game and 
went so far as to ask his score he would 
look surprised and say, “Oh, I hadn't 
realised you were taking it so seriously ; 
but if you are I expect you 're winning. 
Did vou read that one about Estonia? rs 





pe" 


It was last week when I decided that 
something really must be done about 
it. Martin’s golf, lacking encourage- 
ment, failed to improve, and mine had 
wilted and faded beneath the blasts 
and torrents of Martin's conversation. 
I hadn't read a book I wanted to since 
I last played with him. It was in- 
tolerable. 

But just before insanity finally over- 
came me | had an idea, And last week 
when I played with Martin I returned 
him a couple of books and then gave 
him, separately, a third. “I thought,” 
I said cheerfully, “that since you've 
been so good to me I'd like you to read 
a book of mine that I'm very fond of.” 

His face beamed as he took it. 
“Really?” he said. “Well, thanks 
ever so much, old man!” Then he read 
the title and he looked less pleased, 
For the first time we played our game 
together in almost complete silence. 
When we had finished he had neither 
promised to lend me any more books 
nor arranged to play with me next week. 

If you feel that this is rather an 
incredible ending, 1 should perha 
explain that the book I lent to Martin 
was Vanpon on How to Play Golf. 


vena sitnk nthe Sere Rita 
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At the Play 





“Tpror’s Detient” (APOLLO) 
Tne theme of Idiot's Delight, an 


American play which enjoyed 
much success in America, is the 
great interference which war 
causes in everybody’s private 
life. In an hotel in Central 
Europe the dramatist assembles 
a wide selection of representative 
characters. One of them is an 
armament manufacturer (Mr. 
Hue MiueR), who darts about 
Europe fermenting war for gain, 
but the rest of the characters 
take little or no interest in inter- 
national politics and are ex- 
tremely indignant when the war 
first disturbs them in the form of 
passport difficulties. They are 
on the stage as types, not as 
people. There is Dr. Waldersee 
(Mr. Frankury Dyatz), the 
typical stage scientist, on the 
verge of finding a cure for cancer, 
which the passport difficulties 
threaten to prevent. Like Dr. 
Waldersee, the young English 
honeymoon couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cherry (Mr. VALENTINE DyaLL 
and Miss JANET JOHNSON), are 
exceedingly true to stage type; 


so too is the stage Communist, Pittatek 
(Mr. CuarLes Pav), in whose mouth 
the fiery speeches against war are 


placed. The soldiers of the 
State in question, and not- 
ably Captain Kirvlin (Mr. 
TERENCE NEILL), are suave 
and polite instruments of 
remote higher authorities. 
The aeroplanes make a re- 
curring background accom- 
paniment, and the charac- 
ters talk and think a good 
deal about the death and 
destruction these air-raids 
will bring. One thing which 
their mere presence de- 
stroys is the coherence and 
action of Mr. SHrrwoop’s 
play. One cannot say of the 
dramatist that he is speech- 
less with rage, but Mr. 
SuHEerwoop feels so deeply 
the widespread and needless 
suffering which follows in 
the train of war that he is 
content to labour the point 
and to make it serve for a 
plot and an action. 


The characters all as- 
sembled, we watch them 
react to the news of the war. 
In the end most of them 


get their passports and leave, but 
these symbolic tableaux do not make 
a play, and a tremendous burden is 
thus made to rest on the shoulders of 
Mr. Raymonp Massey, as Harry Van, 
a young, sensible and good-natured 





PRELUDE TO WAR 


Harry Van... . Mr. Raymond Massey 


American—the kind of hero American 
audiences in particular like to see on 
the stage. There are no pretensions 
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THE WARMONGER WAGES WAR ON A WOMAN 


Irene es ee ey ar Miss Tamara GrEva 
Achille Pe so Sos Mr. Hucu Miner 
Captain Kirvlin . . . . Mr. Terence Net 


— 


about him. He is anxious to be friends 
with everybody, to have and to share 
a good time. He is acute and shrewd 
and capable of highly romantic action, 
Mr. Massey, in a singularly arduous 
part which entails a good deal of 


singing and dancing, gets us really 
interested in the fortunes of this 
travelling cabaret party which 
has been touring Central Europe. 
His six young ladies are very well 
produced, and some of the best 
scenes in the play are those in 
which we watch them occupying 
their leisure in all their sim- 
plicity and good-nature. They 
make a great contrast to the 
femme mysterieuse who has no 
other name than Jrene (Miss 
TAMARA GEVA). 

Mr. Massey and Miss Geva 
are the heart and soul of the 
play when it manages to be a 
play. Miss Geva is extremely 
amusing in her presentation of 
a Russian refugee whose quick 
wits, it is well said, enable her to 
give explanations on all matters 
without having to consult the 
truth. She romances, and we can 
see how greatly she is enjoying 
her own artistry in devising a 
succession of consistent stories 
about her incredible past ad- 
ventures. 


With players so well able to take 
care of an audience as these two we 
could not but regret the dramatist’s 


consistent subordination of 
the personal story to his re- 
iteration of his main didactic 
point. The hotel to which so 
many different sorts of people 
come made a good setting 
in which to represent the 
world in miniature; but the 
point was fairly quickly and 
adequately made in Act 
One, and yet the dramatist 
remained rhetorically ob- 
sessed with it to the end of 
the evening. 


Philosophic plays about 
war are all too topical. No 
doubt many dramatists are 
writing them at this mo- 
ment, but they must re- 
member that if they wish 
to convince they must take 
a wide survey and recog- 
nise that wars are in fact 
fought for very important 
and far-reaching reasons, 
whether good or bad, and 
cannot simply be approached 
from the side of private life 
and as great — 
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“Pian For A Hostess ” 
(St. Marrrn’s) 

It is pleasant to report that Miss 
Yvonne ARNAUD is to be seen in a play 
of better quality than any in which she 
has appeared for some time. This is an 
outrageously cynical little com- 
edy on somewhat familiar French 
lines, but it is written with wit 
and acted so gaily that I think 
only very stern moralists would 
frown upon it. When Miss 
Arnavup is partnered by Mr. 
RonaLp SqutRe and they are 
given good lines even JOHN 
Knox might have been charmed 
into acceptance of feminine 
rule. 

The Caves have houses in 
London and the country, and 
their only daughter, Mabel 
(Miss J ACQUELINE SQuIRE—Mr. 
SquirE’s own daughter), is 
about to emerge into Society. 
On a squabble-and-make-it-up 
basis they get on well, and 
Germaine (Miss ARNAUD) finds 
nothing surprising in the occa- 
sional deviations which George 
(Mr. SqurrE) makes from the 
marital path. Normally he is 
far too discreet not to cover up 
his tracks with care. 

Mabel is a sound, ordinary 
English girl still too dazed by an ex- 
pensive English education to have de- 
veloped decided tastes in any direction. 
She is not keen on riding or swimming, 
as her father would wish, nor does she 
show much enthusiasm for her mother’s 
anxiety to launch her on her first 
Season with a splash sufficiently 
resounding to attract the atten- 
tion of those elusive prey, the 
Eligible Bachelors. Neverthe- 
less Germaine is determined; 
her only obstacle is the two 
thousand pounds which she cal- 
culates will be necessary, a sum 
of money well within George’s 
income but well outside his in- 
clinations except where the pur- 
chase of pictures is concerned. 

Like the she-wolf, there is 
nothing she will not compass 
for her young. When Griselda 
Taunton (Miss ADRIANNE 
ALLEN), a woman-journalist 
whose misfortune it is to be 
obliged to concoct a daily column 
out of the passing giggles of 
a silly few, comes to inter- 
view her, and she remembers 
having seen her driving away 
from an hotel one Monday morn- 
ing with the heir to her paper, 
she doesn’t hesitate to black. 
mail, delicately but firmly, for 


George Cave. . 
Johnny Greystroke . 


George Cave 
Germaine Cave 
. Griselda Taunton .. . 


a guaranteed publicity for Mabel. And 
when, a little later, she finds that 
George has been Griselda’s lover at 
Munich some before, she makes 
Griselda the bilowing extraordinary 


proposition: that she should lure 


George, a man of no great resistance, 





ASHES OF UNREPENTANCE 
. Mr. Rowarp Squrre 


into spending another week-end with 
her, and that afterwards she should 
steal the hotel-bill from his pocket and 
hand it over as evidence which, held 
ruthlessly over his head, will be worth 
just about two thousand. And again, 
when this shameless ruse fails owing 





MORE OF THE SAME 


Mr. Rowatp Squire 


Mr. Wit1u1am Doveitas Home 


Miss Yvonne ARNAUD 
. Miss Aprianne ALLEN 


to George’s forethought in lighting her 
cigarette with the bill, she returns to 
the attack by forcing Griselda to ask 
a the two thousand for herself. At 
this point in the campaign George 
wakes up to what is happening, ad- 
ministers a very salutary fright to 
Germaine, and then lets her 
have the money. When you 
consider all the circumstances 
and have made due allowances 
for certain technical weaknesses 
in his position, this is really 
— decent of him. 

e is a surprising man in 
other ways, too. The discovery 
that Griselda has been cold- 
bloodedly making a fool of him 
on the instructions of his wife 
rouses him to anger with Ger- 
maine alone; and he breaks 
what I imagine from my reading 
of romantic novels to be quite 
fresh ground for wealthy phil- 
anderers when he hands his 
mistress a large money-present 
in the form of a cheque ! 

But it is not profitable to 
question the psychology of this 
kind of comedy. It is too easy 
to ask what would cut directly 
to the root of the plot: Would 
any gossip-writer be driven to 
these humiliating lengths for 
the sake of a job which from its 
nature is seldom anything but rocky? 

Fairer criticism is that the hot pace 
of the First Act is not maintained and 
that in the Third Act one begins to be 
conscious of the thinness of the artifice. 
But the scales go down finally on the 
other side, for Mr. Tuomas Brownek’s 
dialogue is sharp anc light and 
he provides plenty of situations 
in which Miss ARNAUD can 
gurgle and crow in her peculiar- 
ly attractive manner and Mr. 
Squire frown and chuckle in 
his. These two are a delight 
together. In addition Miss 
ALLEN, in an impossible part, 
makes it very nearly convincing 
by a clever use of hard-boiled 
charm; Miss Squire gives a 
good portrait of a deb. hesitat- 
ing on the brink; and as a 
languid young Eligible Mr. 
Wiiu1aM Dove.as Home might 
have been fished for at almost 


any sherry-party you could 
mention. Eric. 


“ Rehearsals for ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’ the final y of the season, 
have started. It is to start on April 
21st, with John Gielgud and Shylock 
and Peggy Ashcroft as Portia.” 

From Theatre Programme. 
And the three Marx Brothers 
as Lancelot Gobbo? 
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Dream Comes True 





Ameprrion takes every one in a 
different way. With Hardiboy of The 
Trumpe—— But why not begin at the 
beginning? Hardiboy (of The Trumpet) 
did. 

Hardiboy (of The Trumpet) worked 
his way from the bottom up. Born of 
poor but dishonest parents in a back- 
street in Islington or somewhere, he 
joined The Trumpet’s London staff as 
copy-boy a week after leaving school, 
where his academic career had been 
brief but on the whole undistinguished. 
He soon made a name for himself on 
The Trumpet staff by the rapidity and 
efficiency with which he would push 
through the crowds at the canteen to 
get the ham-sandwiches for the sub- 
editors’ lunch. 

He was not long destined to remain 
a copy-boy. I mean he was not destined 
to remain a copy-boy long. Even in 
those days his greatambition, as yet but 
half-formulated in the back of his mind, 
spurred him on to redoubled efforts. 
By redoubling his efforts about once a 
month it was not long before they had 
achieved the formidable figure of one- 
thousand - and - sixty - four times his 
original exertions, and he was soon 

omoted to be office-boy in the City 
Zditor’s office. 

It was about this time that the name 
of Hardiboy (of The Trumpet) began 
to mean something in Fleet Street. 
“Have you heard about Hardiboy of 
The Trumpet?” the messengers from 
the news-agencies and things would 
ask as they passed each other 
(eventually) in corridors. ‘‘Hardiboy 
of The Trumpet?” the hushed answer 
would come back. “No. What about 
him?” “Is mum popped ‘is pants 
an’ ’e ‘ad to go to work in ‘is dad’s,” 
the story would come out; and so a 
new legend would be born in Fleet 
Street. 

But driven onward by the compelling 
urge of his ambition, Hardiboy (of 
The Trumpet) never allowed himself to 
be daunted by such trifling contre- 
temps as that. At the age of seventeen 
he was given his first assignment as a 
reporter. Caledonian Hall, the town 
residence of the Duke of Pentonville, 
was on fire, and Hardiboy (of The 
Trumpet) was sent to cover the story. 
He called a No. 18 bus at Ludgate 
Cireus and was driven with all — 
to the top of Gray’s Inn Road; from 
there he made his way on foot to the 
scene of the holocaust. One glance was 
sufficient for him to take in the situa- 
tion. Hehad no pennies for a telephone- 
call, so he entered a post-office and 


telegraphed his news. “No good,” he 
reported; “it’s gone out.” 

From that time on his progress was 
rapid. He became a fully-fledged cub 
reporter, if that makes sense, and 
contributed stories that became the 
envy of Fleet Street. But always at 
the back of his mind was the one great 
ambition he had conceived as a boy; 
and it came as a surprise to no one, 
except a bibulous old gentleman called 
Stekes in the Accounts Department, 
when he abandoned his career as a 
reporter and was given a position on 
the editorial staff. He worked as a sub- 
editor for some years and was eventu- 
ally appointed Night Editor. Later he 
filled by turns the positions of —— 
Editor, Literary Editor, City Editor, 
Racing Editor, Knitting Editor and 
Our Ornithological Correspondent. 
Then one fateful day he was sent for 
by Lord Broadstairs the proprietor. 

“Hardiboy,” said Lord Broadstairs, 
shaking hands with him and adding 
“of The Trumpet” under his breath 
from sheer force of habit, ‘‘ Pendlebury 
has resigned. I am going to make you 
editor of The Trumpet.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Hardiboy (of The Trumpet) spoke. 
“Chief,” he said, “it’s okay by me.” 

It might be thought that with the 
attainment of this appointment Hardi- 
hoy (of The Trumpet) had reached the 
summit of his ambition. But the mere 
achievement of the editor’s chair meant 
nothing to him—well, not nothing 
exactly, but he wasn’t by any means 
satisfied. He had still to realise that 
dream he had first conceived as he 
elbowed his way between the Circu- 
lation Manager and the Gossip Column- 
ist with the ham-sandwiches and milk 
for the sub-editors long, long ago— 
“the plan,” as I once heard him 
refer to it, with a hint of that poetic 
nature that was never far from the 
surface, “that pleased his boyish 
thought.” 

It was six long years before that 
plan was destined to be fulfilled—six 
years in which the conduct of The 
Trumpet under Hardiboy (of, etc.) 
became one of the major wonders of 
Fleet Street. The circulation went 
steadily up from one million seven 
hundred thousand to one million seven 
hundred thousand and fifty; then 
steadily down again to one million 
seven hundred thousand and twenty- 
five before hardening to one million 
seven hundred thousand and thirty on 
profit-taking. And one day the great 
opportunity which Hardiboy (of The 

rumpet) had awaited for close on 
twenty years presented itself. 

Six lines in a corner of the City 
page announced that Mr. Hildebrand 


Octavius Jack, a stockbroker, of South 
Kensington, would come up at the 
Old Bailey the following day on a 
charge of forging arailway-ticket. With 
characteristic swiftness Hardiboy (of 
The Trumpet) made his decision. “Take 
Roberts off the Buckingham Palace 
story,” he directed, ‘and put him on 
this. I want it on the front-page, with 
a banner headline if possible. It’s 
going to be Big.” 

Roberts, the star reporter of The 
Trumpet, accordingly attended the Old 
Bailey when Jack’s case came up. 
Hardiboy (of The Trumpet) telephoned 
him before he started. ‘Tell him,” he 
said, “that we'll pay for his defence. 
Get him the best lawyer available. But 
above all you’ve got to persuade him 
to give evidence in his own defence.” 

The case lasted about eighty-five 
seconds, and Jack, in spite of having 
taken the stand in his own defence, was 
fined thirty shillings with costs. “TI 
don’t care,” Hardiboy (of The Trumpet) 
insisted. “Splash it. Call it a mis- 
carriage of justice. Call it a legal farce. 
Call it anything you like. And send 
the man who does the contents- 
vills.” 

Generally Hardiboy was driven to 
The Trumpet offices by his chauffeur; 
but the morning after the Jack case he 
elected to be put down at Temple Bar 
and walk the remainder of the way. 
The sight of the blaring capitals on The 
Trumpet newsbills was a pleasure to be 
indulged, a luxury to be savoured at 
leisure. From end to end of Fleet Street 
they announced, to the exclusion of all 
other news :— 


Ticket CASE : 
JACK 
IN BOX 
“IT don’t feel now,” Hardiboy (of The 
Trumpet) said as he dictated the letter 
to Lord Broadstairs containing his 


resignation, “that my career in Fleet 
Street has been entirely wasted.” 








Clothes 

I wovtp be interested to know how 
other men approach the problem of 
buying new clothes. I do not mean 
people who have valets and that sort 
of thing, but the common herd who 
have to think it all out for themselves, 
who have no Jeeves to spur them on to 
ever greater heights of sartorial impec- 
cability. Do most people, for instance, 
buy new suits at regular intervals! 
My own method of timing such pur- 
chases is simple but not altogether 
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“ PLease, MuMMY, REMEMBER TO MISS ME.” 

















satisfactory. Every time a lady at the 
station offers me threepence to carry 
her bag to the taxi-rank I buy a new 
suit. This happens about once in six 
months on an average, but I cannot feel 
that it is a perfect guide because so 
many ladies are short-sighted. 

Again, I should be interested to 
know how many suits most men have 
at once. Not counting, of course, such 
things as evening-suits, Court dress, ete. 
which personally I always hire by the 
hour. I have often thought that my 
system of having only one ordinary 
suit at once is not a good one, because 
it means staying in bed while it is 
cleaned or else hiring an evening suit 
at great expense and getting a job 
temporarily as a waiter, because 
naturally one cannot go about all day 
in an evening-suit without a decent 
excuse. The only thing that has kept 
me to the one-suit system is the age- 
old problem of braces. Few tasks take 
it out of one like transferring braces 
from one suit to another. I have heard 
it suggested that this difficulty can be 


overcome by having two pairs of 
braces, but this is an extravagance 
against which I have always set my 
face. It smacks too much of the 
profligate luxury that undermined the 
Roman Empire, and Australia and 
India must never be able to throw it 
in my face that I jeopardised Imperial 
interests for a pair of braces. 

Then of course there is the question 
that each of us must decide with 
beating heart when the decision to buy 
a new suit is finally taken. Shall it 
be Made-to-Measure or Off-the-Hook ? 
Personally I must confess that I 
plump every time for Off-the-Hook, 
simply because Made-to-Measure suits 
never fit me. The man who built my 
first Made-to-Measure suit lies in 
Kensal Green cemetery regretted by 
all, having been taken from the river 
shortly after the job was finished. The 
man had done his best, poor fellow, and 
tis not in mortals to command success, 
but it was my waist that beat him. He 
made the dreadful discovery that it was 
a different size every time I went to 


be fitted. On my first visit it was 32, 
and on my second visit it was 36, 
and then it went back to 33. On 
different occasions it was everything 
between 31 and 40, except 35. Why it 
was never 35 neither of us could make 
out, but even so the variation added 
considerably to the poor man’s work. 
My legs too gave him a lot of trouble, 
varying as much as six inches accord- 
ing to the weather, and every time it 
snowed my left leg would overtake the 
right leg by a couple of inches. 

When my second tailor was removed 
to an asylum owing to the extra- 
ordinary conduct of my shoulders the 
Tailors’ and Cutters’ Union approached 
me privately and offered to settle a 
small annuity on me if I would promise 
in future to have my clothes Off-the- 
Hook, and strangely enough Off-the- 
Hook suits always fit me quite well, so 
that if I want a suit made to measure 
again I shall simply have to buy an 
Off-the-Hook suit and get a tailor to 
make a Made-to-Measure suit the 
same shape. 
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“] vHInk MATTHEWS REALISES THIS Is HIS LAST SEASON 
iN THRE SECOND.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


The Near East 

Ly his Search for To-morrow (NichoOLsoN and Watson, 
10/6) Mr. Rom Lanvav visited the Balkans and the Near 
East in the hope of finding “the things which are and the 
things which shall be hereafter.” Throughout his travels 
Mr. Lanpav discovered many significant facts regarding 
the political and intellectual life alike of Arabs and Jews, 
Turks, Bulgars and Yugoslavs. He is therefore able in 
his entertaining record of his travels (illustrated with many 
superb photographs) and conversations to shed fresh light 
on such topical and thorny problems as Zionism, Pan- 
Arabism, and the influence of Communist and Fascist 
doctrines upon the Near Eastern and Balkan peoples. The 
differences between East and West are indeed seemingly 
irreconcilable. Thus Chronos, whose rule is so onerous in the 
West, is a god whose sway is barely acknowledged in the 
East. “How is it that you always say you will come 
precisely at such-and-such a time?” Mr. Lanpav was asked 
by an Arab friend. “How can you ever be so definite / 
Surely your appointments rest in God’s hand?” It is not 
therefore surprising to find that Mr. Lanpav sees in 
religious feeling the only bond that may one day cause the 
opposing twain to meet. An able and thoughtful book. 





I, Isherwood .. . 


Anyone who enjoyed The Memorial or Mr. Norris Changes 
Trains is going to get even more pleasure out of CuRIsTo- 
rHER IsiERWOOD's story of his own early career, told in 
Lions and Shadows (HoGantH Press, 7/6). It runs through 
the nineteen-twenties, from a public school down to the 
departure for the Berlin of Mr. Norris. Apart from more 
sober virtues, such as its sound judgment, naturalness and 
good writing, there are in it a whole series of delightful make- 


S 


believe games evolved among groups of friends. The solemn. 
minded reader duly observes these games developing into 
novels and Theories of Life. The more frivolous one enters 
with joy into weird make-believes, such as that which was 
run at Cambridge, known as the ‘“ Rats’ Hostel” game. The 
players sensed that there was a macabre Other Town behind 
the placid fagade of Cambridge, which was revealed to them 
in grotesque and horrible fragments. The ‘Mortmere” 
game was more entertaining still. Mortmere started as a 
fantastic Max-BEERBOHM-cum-EVELYN-WAUGH caricature 
village. In this remote spot were to be found Sergeant 
Claptree, who kept the “Skull and Trumpet” inn; the 
Rector, the Rev. Mr. Welken, a priest of the very worst ante- 
cedents (and ‘‘a rather horrifyingly skilful amateur con- 
juror”); the flamboyant figure of Gunball; Moxon, the elabor- 
ately sinister; and a wealth of other equally stimulating 
personalities. Even those who do not appreciate these rich 
absurdities should enjoy following the development of the 
most promising young English novelist of the day. If they 
happen to know any of the real people behind Mr. Isner- 
woon’s pseudonyms they will enjoy it even more. 


Neck-or-Nothing Mytton 


The Australian centenary having aroused interest in the 
penal settlements of the Regency, it is illuminating to turn 
to the contemporary rural England which was so promising 
a culture for felons. Madcap’s Progress (Den, 18/-), 
however, does not concern a sufferer from social injustice 
but a dispenser of it; for though the book’s hero died of 
delirium tremens in a debtors’ prison, it was only as it were 
accidentally that he carried the manners of his class and age 
to so unfortunate a conclusion. Asan infant, Joun Myrron 
inherited a vast estate in Shropshire. His tutor was a sport- 
ing parson. Westminster taught him cock-fighting. He was 
assured (with truth) that he need never open a book at 
Oxford. On his majority he took to hunting, racing, gambling, 
toping and the cruder forms of practical joking, and sat in 








Ald 





“ 


You OUGHT TO TAKE SOMETHING FOR THAT COLD 
or yours, Miss.” 

“Yrs, I pip.” 

“ AND WASN'T IT ANY GooD?” 

“Suiy! I mean I pip overt.” 
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MR. BRIGGS HAS BACKED HIMSELF TO RIDE A STEEPLE CHASE AGAINST HIS FRIEND MUFFINS, OF THE 


ST-—K EXCH—NGE. 


Spectator (to Mr. B.). “On no, Strn!—Tats ars’? tHe Bie One. 


LANE, AND AFORE YOU COME TO THE Brook!” 


HE IS GOING ROUND THE COURSE JUST TO LOOK AT THE JUMPS. 


Tue Bia One IS AFTER YOU GET oT OF THE 


John Leech, April 5th, 1851. 











the Commons for Shrewsbury (after a Pickwickian election) 
for precisely half-an-hour. His bagged foxes were not con- 
sidered sporting by his friend and first biographer, “ Nim- 
rop”; and although “ Nmrrop’s” successor, Mr. RicHaRD 
Darwa tL, has produced a gracefully-written book with de- 
lightful contemporary illustrations, his genial tolerance for 
Myrron is difficult to endorse and impossible to emulate. 


Close-up of a Dictator 


Mr. Kurt Lupgcks has been in one way fortunate. He 
escaped the “blood purge” of June, 1934, and he dedicates 
his book—J Knew Hitler (Jannoips, 10/6)—to the memory 
of those former comrades who were “betrayed, murdered 
and traduced in their graves.” On the other hand he had 
apparently a namesake whose record would not bear 
investigation, and he found himself imprisoned for no 
discoverable reason by his chief, escaping after eight months 








into exile. In August, 1922, he met Hrr_er for the first 
time and was captured, seeing in him the man who was to 
regenerate the Fatherland. We hear how he went to Italy 
as his envoy, interviewing Mussoiint before the famous 
march to Rome, and returning just in time to take part in 
the Coburg demonstration, one of the most important 
milestones in Nazi history. We are told too the story of the 
“Beer Hall Putsch” of 1923, beginning so brilliantly and 
ending in what looked like complete disaster but was 
perhaps really a blessing in disguise For the Furnner, 
according to our author, must be a favourite of the gods: 
even his grossest mistakes turn out in the end to his advance- 
ment, as again when he seemed to be worsted in his struggle 
with HinpensuRG after the Reichstag Election of 1932. 
But, like all dictators, he is a prey to ceaseless and sometimes 
causeless suspicion. Lupgck® returned from a confidential 
mission to Washington and found himself arrested by 
Gorrinc, and then, apparently because he tried to re- 
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habilitate himself after release, sent by Hirer to rot in a 
concentration camp. Reading between the lines, we may 
admit that he was an em ing colleague on occasion, 
but he has drawn what looks like an honest and is certainly 


an interesting portrait of his former hero. 


Lovely Relations 
The autobiography of Mrs. Farrn Compron MackENZzIE 


is also with a very pretty show of justice the biography of 


her mother. If there still exist any doubts as to the ad- 
vantages of belonging to a » family, the childhood of the 
ten little Stones at Eton Stonehouse should give the 
hardiest birth-controller pause ; and this although Lity Stone 
herself —beautiful, gifted, sensi- 
tive—spent most of her life in 
doubt of the value and distine- 
tion of her own contributory 
martyrdom. As Lity Vipat she 
too came of a large and adven- 
turous family ; and little Farr 
owed much to the highly original 
kinsfolk she so admirably por- 
trays in As Much as I Dare 
(Cottons, 12/6). She neither 
had nor has any illusions as to 
the importance of her own stage 
career; but her marriage to a 
novelist in the making saw all 
her talents—especially her gift 
for musie—enlisted in her hus- 
band’s service. Very gracefully 
she relates their common life, in 
so far as the Great War allowed 
it to be common and up to the 
end of that transforming cata- 
clysm ; but it is the child of the 
Srones and Vipaxs who rend- 
ers these memoirs memorable. 





American Idyll 


If Mr. Royce Brrer has, as 
his publishers suggest, already 
attracted attention by a suc- 
cessful novel, it is a thousand 
pities to reprint an earlier book 
as immature and as pretentious as No More Dreams (LAN®, 
7/6). One gathers that the story’s sole issue is the court- 
ship of Cyr Baskerville, a San Francisco stockbroker’s 
fatuous wife, by Harper Poole, a rising reporter, with a view 
to the lady’s divorce and remarriage. The luckless stock- 
broker, having been coldly requited by his lawful partner, has 
consoled himself with a woman of the town from whom he 
expects (but has failed to secure) preferential treatment. 
Moreover he is handicapped, as regards his wife and her 
journalist, by the fact that American newspapers are 
depicted as offering a sort of collective security to adulter- 
ous members of their staffs. “You can never tell where a 
reporter leaves off and his paper begins.” The feud therefore 
resolves itself into a duel between the Press and High 
Finance, with the dire facies of the San Francisco earth- 
quake as solvent of ‘a pecooler sit’chation.” 





“IT LIKE TO COME HERE TO LOSE MYSELF IN A BOOK.” 


“... and the Thresh of the Deep-Sea Rain” 


Dick OMMANNEY, a zoologist at a college in the Mile End 
Road, threw up his dull lecturing job and joined as a four. 
year volunteer for Discovery I/., the larger ship of the 
Discovery Committee. In his book, South Latitude (Lone- 
MANS GREEN, 9/6), he has written of whales as BULLEN did, 
of gales as Kre.in@, and of hardships as an old shellback who 
barely notices them. He was cast away with five others on 
the desolate and bitterly cold beach of King George Island 
(far South of the Falklands) and gives a wonderful 
psychological study of his ownand his friends’ behaviour under 
miserable and starving conditions. His chief duty was to ex- 
amine the very smelly and disgusting insides of whales and to 
struggle for hours by a danger- 
ously-heaving stern to trawl for 
“Germs” nearly three miles 
deep. He gives plenty of amus- 
ing yarns and incidents, and 
laughs at himself much more 
than at others. The book is 
illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. The style of writing is 
most easy and enjoyable. This, 
in fact, is a tale of adventure 
which should delight adults 
and set youth to yearning 
for a similar experience of 
Polar adventure. 


Peeping 

Apart from strengthening 
the suspicion that Mr. CARTER 
Dickson is in danger of over- 
taxing mechanical devices, The 
Judas Window (HEINEMANN, 
7/6) is a most diverting and sat- 
isfactory example of his work. 
This age, as regards detective 
novels, seems destined to be 
called the arrow age, but al- 
though a cross-bow and arrows 
are of great importance in this 
tale no ridiculously impossible 
feats are performed with them. 
In defending a young man 
who was charged with murder at the Central Criminal Court 
Sir Henry Merrivale K.C. was at his best, and the duel between 
him and the Attorney-General makes most excellent reading. 


Pacifists and Publicists 

If those who are criminally inclined will study the detec- 
tive fiction of to-day they will certainly refrain from using 
typewriters, Time and again a flaw in the machine has caused 
a delinquent’s downfall, and in Death of a Designer (BODLEY 
Heap, 7/6) Inspector Peach had cause to be thankful thet 
“the top of the capital letter T’’ had been broken away. 
Soundness rather than originality is the feature of Mr. 
NEVILLE Branp’s story; but if his amateur detective 
follows a long (and honourable) tradition Inspector Peach 
in his calm efficiency strikes out a line of his own. 
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Ir is reported that a poet who 
wanted to write a set of verses 
about sea-gulls mating was lowered 
over a cliff. But all to no purpose, 
apparently; he wrote it when they 
pulled him up again. 


xk 


“Instipe News, 


3—The disappearing elephant. 
Police il) after a dinner.” 
News Chronicle. 


They should stick to horse. 
Pie 
Lord BEAVERBROOK says that 


The Daily Express is growing fast. 
of course, under glass. 


He cultivates it, 
a 


“Since the railway had been electrified more responsibility rested 
on the Council. On which line would they develop?” 
Hoylake and West Kirby Advertiser. 


The live one might put some sparkle into their activities, 





A motor-cyclist told the magistrates that his machine 
had been damaged by lightning. Most motor-cyclists of 
course manage to cut in in front of lightning. 


a ay 


A woman told a magistrate that her husband refused to 
help their son with a sum in his 
home-lessons. Perhaps he thought 
it wouldn’t be right. 


xk * 


“World's Punting Championship 
fer Warsaw,” reads a headline in a 
‘porting paper. It seems reasonable 
that it should be won by a Pole. 


x~ * * 


In some American States dentists 
accept farm-produce in lieu of cash 
for professional services. One patient 
arrived with two achers and a cow. 


VOL. Cxcrv 








The theme of a new novel is 
murder in a maze. The book is 
simply full of involved passages. 
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“4.—Who composed the celebrated 
‘Dream of Gerontius'—-Beethoven, Sir 
ArthurSullivan, Sir Edward Elgar, Mozart, 
Weber, or Wagner? or an abdominal 
muscle ? "—Question in Glasgow Paper. 


Don’t confuse us while we ‘re think- 
ing. 
: 2:2 


A programme-seller who found a 
wallet containing two-hundred-and- 
eighty pounds on a racecourse and 
returned it to its owner was rewarded with a shilling and 
an orange. A shilling alone would have savoured of 
meanness. 








Crazy-paving, it is stated, is rapidly losing the popularity it 
once enjoyed, From which one gathers that it isn’t all that 
it’s cracked up to be. 

2 


“ And there, waiting to do a tiny bit, was the Earl of Warwick. 
And I saw behind him Warwick Castle, and his grandfather, known 
as the Kingbaker of England.”—San Francisco Paper. 


You remember the great Scone of Stone, and all that? 
x * * 


‘Every commercial traveller,” states one of the fraternity, 
‘has his favourite lines.” These would usually, we take it, 
be the dotted ones. 


5 a ED 


Mr. Jon E. Brown, it is said, 
has temporarily lost his voice, He 
is believed to attach great senti- 
mental value to it. 


x * * 


According to a Hampstead clergy- 
man, the happy married man always 
treasures the letters his wife writes. 
He isn't usually so happy, however, 
when she discovers that he hasn’t 


posted them. 
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Flat-Dweller’s Protest 
(A little variation on a well-worn theme) 


I was not trodden underfoot 
By any edict of the State 
Until the vanmen came and put 
The furniture in No. 8; 
Even the tyrant of the air 
Was one at whom I liked to scoff, 
And if his voice was hard to bear 
I went and turned the wireless off. 


I knew that not by vale and heath 
Nor wandering in the woods afar 
Could I escape the hand of Rerrn 
Because he used a motor-car; 
But in my flat aloof, alone, 
I held him (and I deemed it good) 
A paid companion of my own 
Whom I might stifle if I would. 


I went and turned the little knob 

That brings relief from human pain, 
It always seemed to do the job, 

But now I turn—and turn in vain: 
The Children’s Hour does not abate, 

The melodies grow more divine 
Because the set in No. 8 

Is louder, so it seems, than mine. 


And must I shut my windows up 
And stuff my ears with cotton-wool 
When bees are in the blossom-cup 
And all the air smells beautiful ’ 
Am I the bond-slave of Sir Joun 
The minion of his lyre or lute, 
Because he will go on and on 
When I command him to be mute? 


The wandering minstrel of the street 
Unkempt, unshaven and unshod, 
Howe’er so clear his voice and sweet, 
Can be removed and put in quod; 
Then where is Justice, where is Peace ? 

In this the country of the free ? 
I understand from the police 


One cannot jug the B.B.C. Evor. 
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“WE'LL SAY THE Cat DID rr.” 


His Lordship 





“Aw anonymous nobleman is interested in this house,” 
I said as modestly as it is possible to say such a thing. 

Laura had the temerity to reply that she wasn’t a bit 
surprised to hear it. 

“It’s impossible that you shouldn’t be surprised to hear 
it. You can’t have expected a thing like that. You didn’t 
even know that we knew any anonymous noblemen.” 

Laura at once pointed out that if they were anonymous 
we could hardly be said to know them. 

“Unless,” she added hopefully, “he’s like the Man in 
the Iron Mask.” 

“Not in the least.” 

“T mean, somebody who has something odd about him 
and you don’t exactly know what it is.” 

“T should know exactly what was odd about a man in 
an iron mask, It would be the iron mask.” 

“Anyhow,” said Laura rapidly, “it would look a bit 
out-of-date nowadays, and we shall all be wearing gas- 
masks quite soon, so it wouldn’t even be very odd. | think 
it’s much cleverer of him to be anonymous. Or is it because 
he’s wanted by the police ?”’ 

“Not at all. He employs a firm of legal advisers.” 

“The more he was wanted by the police the more likely 
he’d be to have a firm of legal advisers,” Laura pointed 
out. “It’s the very first thing he’d look for, surely?” 

“What he is actually looking for, Laura, to quote from 
the rather interesting communication that I have this 
moment received by post, is ‘a residential and agricultural 
estate in the West Country.’ ” 

“What for?” 

“Tt says that ‘the reasons for this purchase would be two- 
fold: (1) To provide a residence for our titled applicant and 
(2) To provide an outlet for the funds held by his solicitors.’” 

“T could help him about (2),” said Laura thoughtfully. 
“T could do that easily and with practically no delay at all. 
Shall | write to the solicitors?” 

“The solicitors are at present also anonymous, like the 
nobleman.” 

“| think that sounds fishy. Surely an honest, straightfor- 
ward firm of good standing wouldn’t be anonymous! I 
hope this poor old earl isn’t being robbed by a gang of sharks.” 

I said that I hoped so too, and a very moving little picture 
of the white head beneath the coronet came quite distinctly 
before my mind. 

“ Honestly, I think he ought to have this house if he wants 
it,” said Laura earnestly. “It would probably only be for 
a few more years at best.” 

“But would you eall it a residential and agricultural 
estate?” 

“Yes, I think I would,” Laura replied in the serious, 
responsible tones of one who has weighed the question 
well and thoroughly. “After all, anything you can live in 
is residential, even a barn—not that I mean that the house 
is actually a barn. And you could have those loose tiles 
put right.” 

“And the paddock would make it definitely agricultural.” 

“So would the kitchen-garden. Though you'd have to 
do something about the celery-bed.” 

“And the cucumber-frame too. I should want to be 
absolutely straightforward with the poor old gentleman.” 

“Not like those abominable solicitors of his,” Laura 
warmly agreed. “I think the village will like having @ 
nobleman—don’t you?” 

“They've done very well with ordinary commoners,” I 
said rather coldly. 
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COUNTING HER DUCKLINGS 


“I sometimes wonder if I feed these enough!” 
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“ Don’? LET HER MAKE ME HAVE THIS ONE! ” 








“They still could—I mean you and Charles could move 
into another house quite near. The earl probably wants a 
good social centre.” 

“The only other house quite near this one is occupied, 
as you perfectly well know, Laura, by the Battlegates, and 
has been for the last twenty-eight years.” 

“And the last thing they're likely to do is to move if an 
earl comes and settles down next-door,” Laura remarked— 
and I remembered that she and Mrs. Battlegate at their 
last meeting had been far indeed from seeing eye to eye 
on the subject of Mr. Nevitte CHaMBERLaIN. 

Charles came in. 

Personally, as an experienced wife of many years’ stand- 
ing, I should have hesitated long before making any abrupt 
announcement concerning the intentions of an anonymous 
nobleman with regard to the purchase of our residential 
and agricultural estate. 

Laura was less circumspect. 

“I’ve been hearing all about this poor old earl with 
the shady solicitors who wants to get away from it all 
and end his days in peace down here. And probably, if 
you have the celery-bed and the cucumber-frame and the 
loose tiles seen to, he'll simply love this place. Estate, 
I mean.” 

Charles looked so thoroughly upset that I handed him 
the letter just received from a firm—hitherto unknown to 
me—of estate agents. 

And Charles read it and said that he supposed there was 
always a mentality receptive to any form of advertisement 

—even the lowest. M.D. 


SS 


The Great Outdoors 





On, I do love an open-air life! 
I hunt the entire winter through. 
As it happens, this year, at the start of the season 
I fell off my horse for no very good reason, 
And now I’m in bed for a month—maybe two! 
Oh, I do love an open-air life! 


Oh, I do love a vigorous life! 
I went out this Christmas to ski. 
The very first morning I fell on my head and 
It hurt quite a lot, so they put me to bed and 
My temperature rose to a hundred-and-three. 
Oh, I do love a vigorous life! 


Oh, I do love a nice healthy life! 
I go up to Scotland a lot. 
This autumn, as I have good cause to remember 
(It kept me indoors for the rest of September), 
Lord Griddlebank peppered my ankles with shot. 
Oh, I do love a nice healthy life! 


Yes, it’s heaven, an out-of-door life! 
But it’s sometimes a bit of a strain. 
Though I rave about ski-runs and riding in races, 
I’m usually broken in various places, 
And I’m always in bed and I’m always in pain 
Oh, I do love an out-of-door life! V.G. 
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An Anglo-Japanese Entangle- 
ment 


ExacTLy a year ago I was sitting 
outside a café in French Morotco with 
an English detective novel in my hand. 
I was indulging in the mental and fatty 
degeneration which we lady-members 
of the idle rich sometimes permit our- 
selves. 

A friend of mine came and sat 
opposite me. 

“Henrietta,” she said, “have you a 
hundred pounds you can lay your 
hands on?” 

I did not commit myself. Being very 
wealthy I have to be continually on my 
guard to see that nobody takes ad- 
vantage of my generosity. I inquired 
cautiously why she wanted to know. 

* Because,” she explained, “there is 
a Japanese lady here by the name of 
Madame Yoho who has opened a sports 
shop, and she is looking for a partner.” 

I was persuaded to enter into part- 
nership with Madame Yoho. 

She brought out her sports material 
from Japan, while I ran a side-line of 
torches, batteries and other electrical 
gadgets which I ordered from England. 
We took it in turns to attend to the 
shop. I waited on customers in the 
mornings so as to leave Madame Yoho 
free to do her housekeeping, and in the 
afternoons she kept shop so that I 
could have my siesta and tea in peace 
at my hotel. 

I have no doubt that this arrange- 
ment would have worked well enough 
and that our partnership would have 
prospered had it not been for the out- 
break of war in the Far East. 

At first it did not have any very 
serious repercussions on our business. 
I merely eyed my partner a little 
coldly to show my disapproval of this 
unprovoked act of aggression, but that 
was all. It was not until I heard about 
the damage inflicted on foreign prop- 
erty in China by the Japanese invaders 
that my opinions began to harden. 
I spoke to Madame Yoho about it and 
gave her a piece of my mind. She 
apologised. I accepted her apologies 
and considered the incident closed. 

Then a few weeks later came the news 
of the outrages perpetrated on various 
European diplomatic representatives 
and the sinking of an American naval 
unit. My indignation knew no bounds. 
I told Madame Yoho exactly what I 
thought of her. I expostulated very 
vigorously. Once again she apologised 
and made excuses. I was not appeased. 
I felt that since my verbal protests 
were having so little effect on her I 
must resort to stronger measures. I 


decided to exert economic pressure on 
her. I decided to boycott her goods. 

While she was absent in the morn- 
ings and I was in charge of the shop I 
refused to sell any of her Japanese 
trash. A client would come in and want 
to buy a racket. I would shake my head. 

“I’m very sorry,” I would say, “but 
I don’t sell any sports goods.” 

The client would look at me dumb- 
founded. “Then what are all those foot- 
balls, tennis-rackets and running-shorts 
doing in the window?” he would ask. 

I would pat my permanent waves 
with aplomb. “Those are merely 
ornaments,” I would reply. “I only 
sell British batteries and electrical 
equipment here.” 

The client would stagger out of the 
shop with groping strides. He would 
turn round two or three times on the 
pavement as though trying to recover 
his bearings and then totter away up 
the street in a half-dazed condition. 

Madame Yoho retaliated. In the 
afternoons while I was having a siesta 
and she was in charge of the shop she 
would refuse to handle any of my mer- 
chandise. She didn’t say anything 
about it to me, but I guessed. I guessed 
because our average afternoon sales 
of batteries suddenly dropped. They 
dropped from one a week to absolutely 
none. 

Relations between us grew danger- 
ously taut. Spurred on by leading 
articles in the Nichi- Nichi, Madame 
Yoho became more and more inflamed 
with anti-British prejudices. One 
morning I found three of my electric- 
torches lying on the counter in a 
broken and battered state. Madame 
Yoho, in a fit of Anglophobia, had 


pounced on them and hammered them 
savagely with one of her cheap 
chromium - plated Japanese dumb - 
bells. 

I was extremely annoyed about it; 
but I remained outwardly calm and 
dignified. I simply took six of her most 
expensive rackets; I beat them smartly 
against my raised knee and broke all 
their strings. I hung them up in the 
window. I left them there for all the 
world to see that British ladies do not 
allow Oriental women to trample on 
their batteries with impunity. 

My partner’s subsequent behaviour 
revealed her in her true light. She was 
ill-bred, mean and vindictive. She 
took out my whole stock of electric- 
toasters. She doubled them up and 
twisted them out of shape until they 
looked like empty sardine-tins that had 
been opened by an epileptic scullery- 
maid. I found them like that the fol 
lowing morning, strewn about the floor 
of the shop. 

Though I am a confirmed pacifist 
and still believe in Mr. EpEen and the 
League of Nations, I am not the sort of 
woman who stands any nonsense. | 
picked up a pair of scissors and cut the 
seats out of all her running-pants. | 
tied her badminton-nets into a tight 
knot. I smashed her parallel-bars by 
hitting them with one of her basket- 
ball goal-posts. After that I felt much 
better. 

Madame Yoho’s response to this was 
to start taking lessons in ju-jitsu. 

I weigh thirteen stone and I have 
never had any desire to be tossed about 
in the air bya coloured lady half my size 

I booked my ticket and left Morocco 
by the next boat. 
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In Confidence 





I REMEMBER reading (said the actor) that the really first. 
class actors are those who make money by the confidence. 
trick. I quite agree. And I think confidence-tricksters are 
very deserving people. They work like navvies for very 
inferior pay. 

Let me tell you a little experience of my own. 

Many years ago, when I was living in the Islington district, 
I was out for a walk there one day when a beautiful young 
woman handed me a folded packet of papers, saying in a 
foreign accent, “Read zese carefully.” She then walked 
rapidly away. 

I took the papers home and looked at them: they were all 
about the Balkans. One of them even purported to be the 
rough draft of a treaty between some Balkans. Just as I was 
feeling nonplussed by this my landlady, a bailiff’s daughter 
—I think I told you it was Islington—came in with a letter 
which had just arrived. It was addressed to me and bore a 
stamp of some Near Eastern country, with a postmark I 
afterwards found to have been faked. I opened it and read: 

“All the world knows of your kindly interest in the suffer- 
ing Balkans. We call upon you now to kindly accept their 
suffering crown. Wire acceptance to Smith, Skiptchanik.” 

I used not to notice split infinitives then, but all the 
same the letter startled me. Then suddenly the door opened 
again and my landlady ushered in a tall man with a full 
beard, who said his name was Jones, He had a blue tape- 
measure round his neck and he announced himself as an 
emissary from a firm of military outfitters. 

“It is the ambition of my employers,” he said, “to make 
you such a uniform as will not disgrace the suffering throne 
of the Balkans.” 

‘What do you know of my connection with the throne of 
the Balkans?” I asked suspiciously. 

“T understand,” said my visitor in muffled tones, measur- 
ing my legs, “that it is to take place almost immediately.” 

He went on measuring. He measured my arms, chest, 
shoulders, biceps, neck and cranial capacity, and he esti- 
mated my brain weight. Then he said he was not quite sure 
of the accuracy of his tape-measure and suggested that I 
should go with him to the shop so that he might check its 
length by the metal standards kept there in ice-cooled vaults. 

I said he might have done this before. Mr. Jones declared 
that there had been no time, for he had had a letter from 
the head of the firm that morning to say that he would not be 
there till lunch-time. I asked— 

“What difference did that make?” 

“He has the key of the cold-storage,” said Jones. 

“Then what’s the use of going now?” 

“T had another letter,” said this Jones, hanging his tape- 
measure round his neck, “from another member of the firm,” 
and he searched for it and produced it, ‘who has another 
key. He enclosed the key.” 

He took a key out of the envelope, rubbed it on his sleeve 
and held it up. 

“I see,” I said. ‘How did he know you'd want it?” 

“He knew I was always wanting things. Often and often 
he would say to me,” Jones went on, rolling up his tape- 
measure, “how funny it was that I was always wanting 
things.” 

Presently we set out for the shop, but before we had gone 
more than a few hundred yards we were met by a little boy 
running. 

_ The little boy declared breathlessly that the lock of the 
ice-cooled vaults had fallen off and that all the ice hac 
melted, so that it would be quite useless to go to the shop until 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 


A TENDENCY TO BE CONSCIOUS OF DRAUGHTS 








the standard measures had been satisfactorily frozen again. 
He was on his way now, he said, to get some more ice. 

And he ran off. 

As Jones and I stood discussing with feigned dismay the 
new turn affairs had taken, and the exorbitant price of oats, 
and one thing and another, along came a buxom young 
woman. Jones hailed her and presented her to me as “a 
lady of the highest principles, Mrs. J. A. E. Q. Ababbledo 
Greenfields ”’—or some such name. I was introduced as “the 
future monarch of the Balkans,” and I objected that he 
couldn't call me that yet, because I hadn’t even answered 
the letter. 

Jones appeared to be thunderstruck. He told me that seats 
of any kind always have to be booked in advance. The delay 
might lose me the throne. 

“Marie,” he said to Mrs. Ababbledo Greenfields, “you 
must do his incipient majesty a good turn. We have to 
wait here for some ice, but you go and send off his tele- 
yram of acceptance. It will probably cost about half-a- 
crown.’ 

I gave her the half-crown and told her the address, and she 
went away. I told Jones it was very good of him to take all 


this trouble, but he said it was business. ‘I get commission 
on the uniform,” he explained, 

In order to discuss these matters more comfortably we 
went and leaned against some railings. He hung his tape- 
measure over them. 

Some time went by; a few dead leaves blew along the 
street ; the wind was colder; and Mrs. Ababbledo Greenfields 
did not return. Jones said to me: ‘Suppose she has been 
run over by a hansom ?” 

Let’s go and see.” 

“No, you stay here while I go. Someone,” he explained 
very reasonably, indicating the tape-measure, “must remain 
to watch over that,” 

Upon which he disappeared too. 

Of course I never saw any of them again. They shared my 
half-crown. A trifling calculation will show you that the 
beautiful foreign lady, Jones, and Mrs. Ababbledo Green- 
fields got perhaps ninepence each, with threepence for the 
boy. After all that work, I consider the confidence-trick 
little short of a sweated industry. 

The tape-measure (the actor concluded, coughing) I had 
framed. R. M. 
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From the Provincial Press 
L.—Front-Page News 


SUNDAY IN GAMPFORD 
Famous Explorer's Tribute 
“ Like Paradise,” says Dr. Safari 


A striking tribute to the Sunday 
amenities of Gampford was made yes- 
terday by Dr. Ernest Safari, the world- 
famous ex r, who delivered a 
lecture in on on his recent ex- 
periences in Negumbo. Contrary to 
general belief, he said, life in the jungle 
was not always exciting or even inter- 
esting; it was possible to be bored in 
the jungle as it was anywhere else. 


“ There are times,” he said, “ when 
I have felt that a wet Sunday after- 
noon in Gampford would be Paradise 
compared with the unspeakable bore- 
dom of the jungle.” 


In a telephone conversation last 
night with a Gampford Times reporter 
Dr. Safari stated that he had only once 
visited Gampford and that his plans 
precluded him from doing so again in 
the immediate future, but he had been 
much struck by the town on his one 
visit. Dr. Safari expressed great 
interest in the “Come to Gampford”’ 
campaign which has recently been in- 
augurated by the City Council with the 
object of attracting visitors to Gamp- 
ford, and when asked which were the 
particular Sunday afternoon amenities 
to which he was referring in his lecture, 
he replied— 

“In my opinion Gampford is par- 
ticularly fortunate in its climate. The 


fact that it always rains on Sunday 
afternoons tends to keep people 








indoors; and although I am _ un- 
acquainted with Gampford homes, 
the fact that the town has such a large 
and rapidly-growing population can 
only be explained by the assumption 
that there must be something par- 
ticularly attractive about its home- 
life.” 


The Lord Mayor of Gampford (Ald- 
erman J. J. Peabody), when informed 
of Dr. Safari’s remarks, stated: “It is 
extremely gratifying that a man of Dr. 
Safari's reputation and knowledge of 
the world should have recognised the 
immense strides that have recently 
been made to get culture going in 
Gampford. Although we agree that 
home-life in Gampford is second to 
none, Dr. Safari might also have men- 
tioned among the city’s Sunday after- 
noon amenities the band, which per- 
forms from 3 to 5 in the City Park, and 
the fact that admission to the Art 
Gallery has been reduced from 6d. to 
2d. for those holding students’ tickets. 


“Should Dr. Safari be lecturing 
again I can give him information 
which will help him to stress even 
further the contrast between life in 
the jungle and life in Gampford.” 


LORD SNOOT INJURED 
Road Crash at Boffle 
“A Mere Scratch” 


Viscount Snoot, son and heir of the 
fourth Earl of Blacklead and a well- 
known member of the Cradpole Hunt, 
was among those injured in a fatal 
accident which occurred early yester- 
day morning at the Boffle cross-roads. 

The accident took place at 1 a.M., 
when Lord Snoot was returning home 
after dining with a party of friends. 
His car came into collision with 
another car containing four occupants 
which was proceeding over the cross- 
roads in the direction of Gampford. 
After the impact, wreckage of both cars 
was scattered over a considerable 
distance, 

Although suffering from a severe cut 
on the hand and from shock, Lord 
Snoot volunteered to remain person- 
ally in charge of the car while his 
chauffeur went for help. Shortly after- 
wards, in response to a telephone-cail, 
the Gampford ambulance arrived and 
Lord Snoot’s injuries were found to 
be less serious than had at first been 
feared. 


“A mere scratch,” Lord Snoot 
smilingly reassured a representative 
of The Gampford Times, who had 
hurried out to the scene of the 
disaster. 


Later Lord Snoot was taken to the 





“No SCORE AT ALL 8O FAR, Lapy 
WINTERSDAWN.” 








Gampford Infirmary, but after receiving 
treatment he was not detained. It is 
understood that at present Lord Snoot 
is making favourable progress and it is 
not anticipated that the accident will 
cause a cancellation of Lord Snoot’s 
many engagements. Before he left the 
Infirmary Lord Snoot commented 
favourably on the promptness and 
efficiency of the Gampford ambulance. 

Later in the day it is understood that 
Lord Snoot was sufficiently recovered 
to send a message of condolence to the 
relatives of occupants of the other car, 
some of whom are unfortunately be- 
lieved to have been killed. 


HERR PUTSCH: “THE RIGHT 
MA 


” 


Views of an Abbots Breathing 
Native 


A Link with Cosmopolis 


By Joe Todd, “The Gampford Times” 
Strolling Reporter 

It is a far cry from the Imperial 
Palace of Cosmopolis to the sleepy 
village of Abbots Breathing, which 
nestles in a fold of the Hopperton Hills 
above Scrape. Yet certain it is that 
nowhere in England are events in that 
ill-fated capital watched more closely 
than in this remote little hamlet alto- 
gether cut off, one would have said, 
from the outside world. 


For in Abbots Breathing there now 
lives in retirement Mr. Alfred Bilkin, 
who was employed as butler in the 
Cosmopolitan Embassy in London at 
the time when Herr Putsch, the 
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present Dictator, was the Cosmo- 
politan Ambassador. 


I found Mr. Bilkin chopping sticks in 
the back-yard of the neat little cottage 
in which he has chosen to spend the 
evening of his life. For all his seventy 
years Mr. Bilkin still thinks nothing of 
a hard day’s work followed by a game 
of darts in the evening. 

“What sort of a man is this Herr 
Putsch, Mr. Bilkin?’’ I asked him. 

Mr. Bilkin paused to reflect on those 
far-off days which must seem so very 
different from life in Abbots Breathing. 
‘He liked an egg to his tea,” he said at 
length, ‘‘and he used to wear elastic- 
sided boots.” 

“Would you say, Mr. Bilkin, that he 
is the right man in the right place at 
the present moment?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Bilkin with 
emphasis. “My colleagues all agreed 
that the sooner he went back to 
Cosmopolis the better.” 

Dusk was falling as I left Abbots 
Breathing, and there was no sound 
save the cawing of rooks in the church- 
yard elms; and yet I felt that in this 
peaceful heart of Old England I had 
gained a new insight into the turbulent 
affairs of Cosmopolis. As I looked back 
Mr. Bilkin was cleaning his windows, 
and I could not help reflecting that 
somewhere at the other end of Europe 
his one-time employer was engaged in 
cleaning up a capital. Such are the 
strange cross-currents at work in this 
life of ours, 


LORD CLINKER’S KINDNESS 
An Autograph at Scrape 
By Our Local Correspondent 


Scrape, Tuesday. 

A diverting scene took place to-day 
on the station platform at Scrape when 
the Earl of Clinker departed after his 
visit to Serape Hall. On his arrival 
three days ago a young man, auto- 
graph-book in hand, had presented 
himself to the Earl but had been un- 
able to secure the desired specimen of 
his Lordship’s caligraphy. Yesterday 
he presented himself again, to be 
instantly recognised by the Earl. 

“Was you the young fellow what 
was here Saturday ¢” the Earl smilingly 
asked. 

The young man admitted the soft 
encroachment, 

“Well, you can’t really do that there 
here,” said the Earl kindly; “but give 
us hold,” and forthwith taking the 
proffered pen he completed his sig- 
nature, to the delight of the onlookers 

The young man has now been iden- 
tified as Mr. Harry Briggs, hair- 
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“I’VE OFTEN WANTED TO ASK ONE OF YOU CHAPS ‘WHAT DID rog WANT 
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TO BE WHEN YOU WERE A KID?’ 








dresser’s assistant, of Hill View, Scrape. 
“TI am the proudest man in Serape,” 
he said afterwards. H. W. M. 


Cosy Corner 





The Flying Fish 

Wuart fun to be a flying-fish, to leave 
the water when you wish, and pass 
abruptly from the air when you are 
tired of being there; while men, poor 
cabbages, must grow for ever in the 
self same row, and most of us must be 
content to use a single element. For 
us but one small world must do; the 
fish can make the best of two. 

Yes, that is how it looks, maybe. 
There is a covey of them—see! Like 
strings of diamonds they leap with 
rapture from the dismal deep: they dip 
and flutter through the foam, they 
skim and spurn their ancient home, 


rejoicing, mischievous and free, where 
fish were never meant to be. 

Now they are back beneath the wave; 
and would that we could thus behave 
whenever from this earthly floor the 
captive spirit longs to soar, and 
ecstasies inflame the breast which can- 
not clearly be expressed. 

Alas! we dream our little dreams: 
but nothing’s everything it seems; and 
I for one shall never wish to be a little 
flying-fish. For what in fact provokes 
his flight? It is not ecstasy but fright. 
A bigger fish is on his tail—a barra- 
coota, shark or whale. That lyrical and 
swift career is not expressing fun but 
fear. (This is, I think, the only case 
where common funk produces grace.) 

It only shows one never knows 
which side the butter doth repose. So 
let us all contented be. And here’s a 
thought that saddens me—it may be, 
when the fishes fall, the big fish gets 
him after all. A. P. H. 
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At the Pictures 
VARIA 
Fim gives place to film with such 


rapidity that it is impossible to — 
note of them all or to keep pace wit 

















JuyD. 


OUR FAN AT THE SHOOTIES 


them. Nor have I any machinery to 
inform me as to where and when they 
go after their first performance in 
London, or indeed whether many of 
them go anywhere. Or, somewhere, 
are there audiences prepared to sit out 
even the worst: prepared to sit out or, 
in default of any better entertainment, 
being forced to sit out? 

These remarks are preliminary to 
the statement that at the moment 
most films seem to me to be thin and 
transitory. Merrily We Live, for ex- 
ample, which I saw at the Empire a 
week ago—I wonder where that now is. 
It was, although only a tissue of fore- 
gone conclusions, cheery and amusing, 
and I had no objection to watching 
once more the gentleman—in this 
case Brian AHERNE—who, not having 
shaved, is of course mistaken for a 
hobo and engaged as a chauffeur, and 
then, in the end, marries the daughter 
of the millionaire, who in this case 
is Constance Bennetr. The film 
was also memorable for allowing Miss 
Bri1e Burke to be very funny in a 
LILIAN BRarruwalrte part. But where 
is it now? And where will it be in six 
months’ time? Or will it? 


Whatever may be done, or may be 
going to be done, with what are known 
as legal weapons, we are just now 
getting more than our share of bare fists 


on the screen. The knock-down blow 
has always been popular in films, but I 
have never seen so much of it as there 
is in Boy of the Streets, in which Jackie 
Cooper is starred, nor with so few 
sequele. It is an old game at the 
pictures to comment upon the dis- 
crepancy between battery and injuries, 
but the furious and mechanical ex- 
changes of the two rival parties of 
hooligans in Boy of the Streets are really 
80 bloodless as to be ridiculous. One 
does not need to be unduly savage to 
like the registering of a black eye now 
and then: but you will not find any 
here. You will, however, find JacKrE 
himself, curt and assertive, in what I 
should guess will be his last appearance 
until, as jeune premier or not, he 
emerges from that veil behind which 
all child-performers have for a while to 
vanish. You will also find a most 
puzzling girl who sings Lrish songs and 
sometimes looks thirty and sometimes 
twenty, but is supposed to be almost an 
infant. Or you need not trouble to find 
either, for it is a very ordinary film. 


In Scarface, which, by the way, is 
a re-issue of an old film, we go farther, 
for fisticuffs give place to battles with 
sawn-off guns and six-shooters. Al- 


though, as usual, the proportion of 


mortality to marksmanship is absurdly 


small, there are violent deaths, one of 


which, negotiated “off” by GrorcE 
RarFt, as the gangster Rinaldo, must 
have been peculiarly cold-blooded and 
horrible. I notice here perhaps the first 
appearance of the trick of preceding 
violent action by the gentle tossing of a 





Rinaldo (Gronocx Rarr). “Wat arr 
YOU SORE ABOUT?” 

Tony (Paci Mow). “No suoortrm’ x 
THIS sHOT.” 


coin, which is becoming a film tradition: 
just as a few whistled notes act as a 
symphony of sinister introduction, by 
no means detracting from the effect. 
Paut Moni, in the title part, unmade- 
up except for his scars (not forgetting 
his Zola), is a revelation of brutality 
mixed with bravado, but I cannot 
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FACES THAT YOU GET TO KNOW 


The Puritan . . Jean-Louis BaRRAULT 


believe that racketeers take so few 
precautions against the foe. 


As London would not now be Lon- 
don without a French film, we have at 
the Berkeley The Puritan, in which 
Jean-Louis BARRAULT is Ferriter the 
fanatical murderer and VIviANE Ro- 
MANCE is Molly, the girl who realises 
that in his panic it will be profitable 
to associate herself with him. I say a 
French play ; and it is indeed so French 
in its attention to the essentials of the 
story and its refusal to depart from 
them, no matter what the temptation, 
that I was surprised to discover that 
the plot is Irish. Ferriter and Molly 
and all the other characters have been 
taken from Liam O’FLAHERTY’S novel, 
and we are supposed to be in the 


squalid night-life not of Paris but of 


Dublin. 1 must confess that nothing 
but the words would have told me this; 
yet that unexpected circumstance does 
not in the least matter. The Puritan, 
whatever its source and venue, is a 
very fine picture, superbly acted. 


t. V.L. 


“Mrs. Swanney has very kindly presented 
an easel to hold the blackboard in the Church 
Hall. Not long ago she presented a cup- 
board to hold the china. We are very 
grateful to Mrs. Swanney. A new piano 15 
badly wanted in the hall.” 

Nelson Church Gazette 


Now then, Mrs. Swanney. 
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Monsieur Paul Narrates 


The Celebration 


“AuTHoUGH a champagne dinner,” 
said Monsieur Paul, “is usually reck- 
oned a pleasurable indulgence, there 
are circumstances, as was once demon- 
strated to me by one of my own 
customers, in which it can become a 
most austere form of self-denial. 

“This customer was a large flabby 
man called Buisson, and the first time 
he visited my restaurant he aroused my 
interest at once owing to the fact that, 
although he was wearing an opera-hat 
and a new suit of evening-clothes, his 
expression was as dismal as if he were 
on his way to a funeral. However, as I 
argued that no man puts on gala attire 
in order to fast, I welcomed him with 
sympathetic effusiveness, ushered him 
to one of my best tables and opened 
my wine-list expectantly at the cham- 
pagne page, 

** Monsieur,’ I said with a bow, ‘I 
am much honoured by your presence 
in my house, and if I may make a 
suggestion, my Veuve Cliquot is of a 
houquet not readily to be found in 
Paris.’ 

‘ But if T had hoped thus to induce 
in Monsieur Buisson a more optimistic 
frame of mind I was soon disillusioned. 

“*Veuve Cliquot!’ he said with a 
loud groan, ‘I assure you that the 
name is anathema to me. And so 
indeed are the names “ Lobster New- 
burg ” and “ Péche Melba.” Neverthe- 
less, bring me all of them, or anything 
else that may happen to be more ex- 
pensive. For this,’ he cried, striking 
the table, ‘is my duty and I will do 
it though the words a la carte be 
found engraved on my heart when I 
am dead.’ 

“Evidemment,” said Monsieur Paul, 
“ T was much astonished at the attitude 
of this man, and when I had contrived 
a repast that would have flattered the 
aspirations of a millionaire I naturally 
watched the results with the greatest 
curiosity. And it was at once evident 
that Monsieur Buisson had by no means 
exaggerated the distress this dinner 
was to cause him. As he ate he sighed 
in the most heartrending manner. 
He drank his champagne with averted 
eyes, lit an expensive cigar with a 
gesture almost of despair, and held up 
his cognac with the gloomy determina- 
tion of a man who has steeled himself 
to look upon the Gorgon’s head, His 
whole manner indeed was so utterly 
without hope that I began to wonder 
whether I was assisting at the suicide 
of a dyspeptic or watching the agonies 
of unrequited love. 


“And when I brought him his bill 
I was more mystified than ever. For 
instead of regarding it, as might have 
been expected, with reluctance or 
regret, he studied it with satisfaction 
and eventually paid it with an air of 
quiet triumph. 

“ * Monsieur,’ he said, turning to me 
with a strange smile, ‘ you have pro- 
vided for me this evening an entertain- 
ment more lacerating to all my 
deepest feelings than even I had ex- 
pected. I owe you nevertheless my 
heartfelt gratitude, and I beg you to 
reserve for me this same table for to- 
morrow evening.’ 

“You may imagine,” continued 
Monsieur Paul, “that, wondering to 
what new heights of mortification 
Monsieur Buisson might attain, I 
looked forward to his second visit with 
feelings of the liveliest interest. But 
when he actually arrived I received 
something of a shock. For instead of 
full evening-dress he wore an ancient 
and threadbare suit, and instead of the 
tragic gloom of the evening before his 
countenance displayed the serene jovi- 
ality of a man who has not a care in 
the world. He sat down with every 
appearance of agreeable anticipation, 
but when I approached with the carte 
he waved it energetically aside. 

‘Take away your wine-list, Mon- 
sieur le propriétaire,’ he said cheerfully, 
‘and bring me some dry toast and a 
bottle of eau minérale, For this evening 
I am here to enjoy myself.’ 











“As you SEE | HAVE ABSOLUTELY 
NOTHING UP MY SLEEVES,” 


“ My jaw dropped in stupefaction. 

“*Comment !’ I cried, ‘ after morti- 
fying yourself yesterday with cham- 
pagne and lobster you will celebrate 
to-day on dry toast and eau minérale ¢ 
But this is madness, monsieur! This is 
the negation of reason! I beg you to 
say that I have not heard aright.’ 

“*Calm yourself, my dear sir,’ said 
Buisson with unimpaired bonhomie, 
‘for the explanation is in reality per- 
fectly simple. The fact is,” he continued 
with sudden earnestness, ‘ that yester- 
day I was a monster of avarice. I 
could not bear to part with money. | 
even sank so low as to keep large sums 
hidden in a stocking in my chimney, 
and every night I took it out and 
gloated over it in secret. And when I 
add,’ he said with a shudder, ‘ that, 
were I not an orphan, I should have 
kept my aged mother in the most 
abject penury, I need say no more to 
indicate the depths to which I had 
fallen.’ 

“* Indeed, monsieur,) I replied 
gravely, ‘ you have omitted none of the 
traits which make the character of 
miser universally detested and des- 
pised, and the manner in which, were 
she alive, you would have treated 
your mother fills me with a particular 
abhorrence. But, enfin, all this hardly 
accounts for your taste for new evening- 
clothes and champagne.’ 

“* Considering what you have just 
said,’ said Monsieur Buisson coldly, 
‘ your obtuseness astonishes me. For, 
évidemment, 1 no more enjoy being 
universally hated and despised than 
you would relish a toothache. My life 
indeed was so completely unhappy and 
the thought of the abominably unfilial 
acts of which, granted the opportunity, 
I should have been guilty, filled me 
with such an ecstasy of remorse that 
I decided, cost what it might, to cure 
myself of my avarice. And last night, 
monsieur, you saw me take the first 
painful step on my road of salutary 
extravagance.’ 

“*Ah, oui,’ I replied dubiously, * I 
now begin to understand.’ And then I 
looked again at the remains of the dry 
toast and the threadbare suit. ‘But 
what of this evening?’ I asked. ‘If, as 
you pretend, your cure is proving a 
success, what is the reason for this 
new niggardliness ¢’ 

“*Ah, this evening,’ replied Mon- 
sieur Buisson with a smile—‘ this 
evening it is my birthday, and I felt 
justified in having alittle celebration.’” 








Flowers for the L.N.E.R. 
“Normal Liverpool-street services were 
maintained, and trains arrived there five to 
ten minutes late.”"—-Evening News. 
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Proceedings of the Sycamore Club 


The Disappearing Tortoise 

“Tere was a picture of the Hanging Committee of the 
R.A. in my paper this morning,” said Summers. Nobody 
said anything, and he added, “They were selecting the 
pictures, you know, and it was rather interesting.” 

We digested this in silence for some time. 

“What about it?” asked Peters at last. 

“Nothing,” said Summers after a little thought. 

“Now let me tell one,” said Peters. “I saw a news-film 
of the Boat-Race on Saturday night.” 

“When is the Boat-Race?” asked Fawcett, waking up 
suddenly and looking keenly over his spectacles at nothing 
in particular. 

“Some time in 1939,” said Arthur Proudley, “but they 
haven't fixed the date yet. I doubt if they’ve even started 
training for it. You're too eager, Fawcett. The 1938 
contest, if you mean that, is over.” 

“Tut!” said Fawcett, and went to sleep again. 

“The old man seems pretty vague to-night,” whispered 
Summers anxiously. “Do you think he’s failing ?”’ 

“He failed years ago,” said Peters, “but he won’t admit 
it.” 

The conversation didn’t seem to be getting us anywhere, 
so I said, trying to pull it together a bit, “I wonder if this 
Fairbairnism is a good thing?” 

“You mean the Oxford Group Movement?” asked 
Summers, who was having one of his silly days. 

Wilfred Proudley, reputed owner of a yachting-cap and 
our accepted authority on all aquatic matters, took it 
upon himself to expound the principles of the Fairbairn 
method of rowing. The idea behind Fairbairnism, he 
explained, was to concentrate on swinging the oars through 
the water, whereas in orthodox rowing you moved the boat 
forward by pulling against the resistance offered to the 
blade by the water. 

“What's the difference?” asked Thomas. ‘The stoppers 
on these bottles are too stiff.” 

“It’s a question of different methods of applying force. 
In the one case the body is held loosely, in the other a rigid 
back——” 

“(ot it!” said Thomas, reaching for his glass, “but it’s 
perishing hard on the fingers.” 











“SOME BLOKE SEEMS TO HAVE RESIGNED OR SOMETHING.” 


“There is no strain on the fingers at all,” said Proudley 
warmly. “On the contrary it is orthodox rowing 
which——” 

“You must have a tight stopper if you don’t want your 
beer flat,” said Wilson. “That’s obvious.” 

“Then why trouble to say it?” said Proudley, rowing 
himself backwards and forwards in his chair in an agony 
of anxiety to keep a hold on his subject. ‘This is Fairbairn, 
Watch!” 

“You remember that tortoise of yours at Charterhouse 
you were telling us about the other day, Fawcett,” said 
Summers, who isn’t much interested in rowing. ‘Wake 
him up, somebody, will you? Thanks. I was saying, 
Fawcett, that I’d been thinking about that tortoise of 
yours. 

’ “What tortoise of mine?” asked Fawcett rather sulkily, 
“T haven’t got a tortoise.” 

“ The shoulders are rounded, you see,” explained Wilfred 
Proudley. “ One—two.” 

“The one you had at Charterhouse.” 

“Oh, that one. No good thinking about that. It’s dead. 
Must be. Why, it’s fifty years ago nearly.” 

“T never said it was alive, did 1?” said Summers. “I 
simply said eC 

“Don’t you be too sure, young fellow,” said Fawcett, 
rousing himself. “Tortoises live to a great age, now I 
come to think of it. Hundreds of years, I believe, some of 
‘em. No reason on earth why the little chap—Jimmy, was 
he, or was it Jonathan? Can’t remember. Had a liking for 
spinach, though—when he could get it. Not much spinach 
at Charterhouse in my day. We lived pretty rough—any- 
way, there’s no reason at all why he shouldn't be knocking 
about somewhere to this day. I’d know him in a minute. 
Not like that thing Mrs. Fawcett bought from the conjurer 
when we were at Cromer.” 

“I didn’t know conjurers sold tortoises,” said Thomas. 

“They don’t—not in the ordinary way. This one had a 
tortoise for a trick. Showed us an empty box, covered it 
with a cloth, whisked the cloth off after a bit of mumbo- 
jumbo and there was the tortoise. Put the cloth on again 
for a second and the tortoise was gone. And so on. Rather 
clever, I thought. But Mrs. Fawcett didn’t like it. ‘That 
tortoise would be happier in our garden,’ she said. ‘It 
wasn’t made to go into that box.’ I agreed. Obviously 
the box was made to go round the tortoise. So after the 
show she had a word with the conjurer. She told him the 
trick would be just as effective with a stuffed rabbit, and 
offered him five shillings for the reptile. He put the tor- 
toise in its box and said she could have the lot for six.” 

“Seven,” said Wilfred Proudley, pegging away ; “ notice 
the loose wrists—eight /” 

“Well?” asked Thomas. 

“Well, we took the box to carry the tortoise in, but 
when we got home and opened it the confounded thing 
had disappeared. Of course we put a cloth over the lid and 
did what we could, but it wasn’t any good. Mrs. Fawcett 
thought we must be getting the words wrong or something, 
but I don’t know. We never saw the tortoise again.” 

“Fifteen!” said Wilfred Proudley, very red in the face 
and getting a lot of drive off the stretcher. 

“Are you winning!” asked Peters, to cheer him up. 

“You know,” said Fawcett, “sometimes I wonder 
whether that conjurer ever really put the tortoise in 
the box at all. There’s such a thing as sleight-of-hand,” 
he added darkly. 

A stifled oath and the sound of a heavy body falling from 
a chair diverted our attention. 

“Brandy for Wilfred!” said Peters. 
himself out.” 





“He’s rowed 
H. F. E. 
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Sonia 





Once again I am seized with an 
irresistible impulse to write a film 
whose heroine shall be named Sonia 
and have a long swan-like neck and 
inscrutable eyes like deep unfathom- 
able wells, Not H. G. WELLs, but the 
ordinary sort made of a lump of water 
with a brick wall built round it to keep 
it from falling apart. The opening 
scene will be in a café in Bucharest or 
Budapest, which I am credibly _in- 
formed are not the same, though on 
the face of it one wonders why. A 
gipsy band will be playing and Sonia 
will be bearing it bravely, as she bears 
all things. 

Sitting at the next table to Sonia 
will be a clean-limbed Englishman 
attached to the Embassy but not very 
firmly. He regards her curiously, 
wondering why she is messing about 
under the table-cloth with a tiny 
automatic pistol, and then Carl comes 
in and he understands. Carl has very 
shiny lapels to his evening-coat, and 
though it is not quite clear what 
country he belongs to one feels fright- 
fully sorry for it. 

“You have the plans?” he hisses to 
Sonia. 

She shows a row of pearl-white teeth 
that make one wonder why she has 
adopted an ill-paid profession like plan- 
stealing when she could make a fortune 
by just simpering at a camera and 
saying that she was like four out of five 
until she used Mucko for the Molars, 

“T haf not got them,” she says 
sibilantly. 

The clean-limbed young Englishman 
watches tensely. He senses that some- 
thing is about to happen, and hopes 
the waiter will bring his soup before 
anybody starts shooting. Since Colonel 
Hogg mistook him for a gnu in Bhoola- 
Bhoola in °27 and filled his nervous 
system with slugs he has never been 





“Wuy, | po DECLARE IT GETS MORE LIKE YoU EVERY DAY.” 








able to drink soup during shooting with 
any real comfort. 

Sonia gives a silvery laugh. 

“You tink I haf betrayed you?” 
she says. 

Carl snarls. 

“No. 21 swore that he gave you the 
plans by the old mill,” he says. 

Then Sonia says something in Bul- 
garian. The best thing about having 
a heroine with a tendency to break 
into Bulgarian is that when you don’t 
know what to do next she can just 
alter the whole situation by gabbling 
something. Carl springs to his feet 
and is about to plunge a knife into 
Sonia’s breast when the clean-limbed 
Englishman throws a roll at him and 
knocks him unconscious. 

The next scene is in Sonia’s flat. She 
is wearing silk pyjamas and a penitent 
expression and the clean-limbed Eng- 
lishman is listening to her life-story. 
Her father, it appears, was a vodka- 
vendor in the Vosges, but she started 
to go downhill at an early age. The 
next million feet or so of the film can 
be taken up with shots of her father 


vending his vodka and of Sonia going 
downhill, mostly in low dance-halls 
with long earrings. This part has been 
done so often that probably the film 
company who makes my picture can 
work in some old stuff and thus save 
expense, Then when Sonia has gone as 
far downhill as the Censor will allow, 
we find ourselves back in her bedroom. 
The dawn is peeping over the minarets 
outside the window, and Sonia’s eyes 
as she finishes her story are wet with 
unshed tears. The clean-limbed Eng- 
lishman looks more so than ever, 
evidently having popped back to the 
Embassy for a bath during the most 
boring parts of the story. She tells him 
about Carl and the plans, and how she 
has only done it because he has a hold 
over her. “I hed no one to esk edvace 
entil you ceme to mah,” she says. “I 
was quite aloon.” 

He strides towards her; and now 
comes the really original bit of the film. 
Instead of folding her in his arms and 
planting tropical kisses on her lips, he 
flings her out of the window and then 
goes off to have another bath. 











Conca 
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“ REALLY, Dear, 1 DON’T THINK IT 1S ANY BUSINESS OF OURS WHERE NELLIE GOES ON HER AFTERNOON OUT.” 
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“You MUST FIND TEACHING ROWING VERY TIRING.” 











Did You Remember ? 


Dip you remember the seeds 
To sow in the window-box, 

And the wool for the knees of your tweeds 
And the toes of your socks? 


Or did you remember the fawns 
When they were little and lean 

And the smooth, broad, lovable lawns 
And the gardeners keeping them green ¢ 


Did you remember the maid 
Being out for the day 

And the bother of getting dinner laid 
When tea isn’t cleared away ! 


Or did you remember the lake 
And the goldfish dipped in the moon, 

And the peacocks keeping the county awake 
In the afternoon ? 


Did you remember the fuss 
That you meant to make over the meat, 
And to lodge a complaint that the bus 
Doesn't come down our street 


Or did you remember the staff— 
The footmen powdered and pink, 

Four for handing the fatted calf 
And three for the drink ? 


Did you remember the price 
Of a wet shampoo and a set, 

And to ask if their haddock was nice ‘ 
Or did you forget ? 


Did you remember the grooms 
And the pedigree pigs instead, 

And the spaniels filling the rooms 
With flower-bed ? 


Did you remember your clips 
When you rode down to shop 
And the twopenny packet of chips 

For the fourpenny chop? 


Or did you remember the greys, 
Steaming and short of breath, 

Jolting the coach in the brave old days 
When there wasn’t a tax on death? 
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THE STATUE OF FREIHEIT? 


s Our ideal cannot be held within bounds. It has submerged Germany beneath its wave, and who can 
. Ase gsi if it is now spreading beyond our frontiers, everywhere Germans live?”—Herr Hitler speaking 
erlin. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, March 28th.—Commons : 
Lords’ Amendments to Films Bill 
considered, Debate on Civil Aviation 
resumed, 
Tuesday, March 29th.—Lords: Debate 
on Foreign Policy. 
Commons: Scottish measures ad- 
vanced. 
Wednesday, March 30th.—Lords: Films 
Bill given Royal Assent. 
Commons: Coal Bill considered on 
Report. 


Monday, March 28th.—Like other 
citizens before them, the carrion crows 
in St. James’s Park are being moved on 
at a moment when their chief desire is 
a little peace and quiet in which to caw 


a few soft nothings on the theme of 


love. Worse still, they are being sub- 
jected to a treatment which so far the 
sternest civic authority has hesitated 
to serve out to courting couples: they 
are being shot. This afternoon Sir 
Puttre Sassoon, defending this un- 
romantic outrage on the ground that 


the crows made free with the eggs of 


the waterfowl, announced that the goal 
of the Office of Works was to reduce the 
marauders to one pair; but Sir WrLLIAM 
Davison protested that the only result 
of this policy was to drive the birds to 
Kensington, where their protests woke 
him every morning. Mr. P.’s R. would 


like to know how much membership of 


the St. James’s Park Syndicate costs, 


and whether the Minister is himself 


one of the guns. 

When the Lords’ amendments to the 
Films Bill were considered, several 
were agreed to, including one 
providing a fair-wage clause 
and another increasing the possi- 
ble range of the quota-per- 
centage for short films; but 
Mr. STANLEY successfully moved 
the rejection of an amend. 
ment to prevent the reduction 
of the exhibitors’ quota in the 
current year from 20 per cent. 
to 15 per cent., and in doing 
so spoke plainly of the in- 
efficiency and extravagance of 
the British film industry and 
of the wretched quality of the 
large majority of British films 
registered during the last 
twelve months. 

In the resumed debate on 
civil aviation Colonel Mvutr- 
HEAD failed to satisfy the House 
on the question of the pilots 
dismissed by Imperial Airways, 
and in theend Lord WINTERTON 
omeecwe to impress on Lord 
SWINTON Members’ undimin- 


‘ 


ished conviction that the pilots had 
been victimised. During the evening 
Lord CLYDESDALE accused the railways 
of blackmailing travel agencies into re- 
fusing bookings for the Scottish service 





.. . Bring me my old bent bow, 
Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hiding do, 

That I may shoot yon carrion crow.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


Six Parr Sassoon 


{Instructions have been given by the 
Office of Works for the shooting of carrion 
crows in St. James's Park.] 


of Allied Airways, and Mr. Morcan 
JonES claimed that British Airways 
had refused to take any interest in a 
British machine, the Croydon, which 
was supposed to be comparable inevery 





“And those,” said the Red King, ‘are Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes,’ ” 


Through the Looking-Glass. 


“The Prime Mrxister had spoken of his statement in 
another place as describing not a policy but an attitude. 
Lorp Sye.t in the Debate on Foreign Affairs. 


way with the American Lockheed Elec- 
tra which they had bought. 

Tuesday March 29th.—A wide variety 
of views were expressed in the debate 
in the Lords on foreign affairs, ranging 
from Lord SNELL’s demand that the 
Assembly of the League should be 
summoned to Lord REpESDALE’Ss 
whitewashing of the German method of 
annexing Austria. 

Lord Crewe urged that Czecho- 
Slovakia should be encouraged to give 
some form of home rule to her Germans. 
Saying that he was increasingly afraid 
of the division of Europe into two blocs 
of suspicious nations, the Primate de- 
clared that in spite of the manner of its 
execution the union of Germany and 
Austria had been inevitable and might 
bring some stability to Europe. Lord 
Crem, wondered if Lord ReprspaLe 
would talk so easily of a bloodless 
operation in Austria had he been a 
Liberal, a Jew or a Roman Catholic in 
that country, and deplored the absence 
of a clear Government statement on 
the consequences of aggression; Lord 
Ponsonny showed himself in the 
curious light of an isolationist who 
wanted immediate disarmament; Lord 
SAMUEL approved of the Government's 
policy only as an interim measure, and 
Lord STRaBoLG! was very regretful 
about what he chose to regard as the 
defection of the Primate from the side 
of the angels. 

In his reply Lord Haurrax described 
how Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech had 
met with approval in all the Dominions 
and also all the foreign countries from 
which reports had been received, and 
went on to point out the absurdity of 
the manifesto issued by the National 
Council of Labour, which asked 
for the immediate summoning 
of the League Assembly, a 
drive by Britain, France and 
Russia to appease Central 
Europe and Spain, and the 
abandonment of non-interven- 
tion in the Spanish War. It 
was no good, he said, to expose 
the League to failure and humi- 
liation, and he did not approve 
of what he called the policy of 
the collective ultimatum. The 
British aim would be to pre- 
serve democracy in every sense 
at home while striving to 
prevent the division of Europe 
into rival camps. 

In the Commons an unex- 
hilarating Scottish day was pre- 
ceded by an announcement by 
Mr. MacDonatp that he and 
General Herrzoe had decided 
to set up a Standing Joint 
Advisory Conference to im- 
prove the liaison between the 
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Union Government and the High Com- 
mission Territories of South Africa, 
and that the Union Government in- 
tended to issue for the information of 
the inhabitants of the Territories the 
terms which they would propose for 
the transfer to them, when the time 
came, of the Territories’ government. 

Wednesday, March 30th —The Lords 
were wonderfully polite about the num- 
ber of their amendments to the Films 
Bill which the Commons had thrown 
out, and, in spite of the evident dis- 
appointment of Lord Moyne, the 
Chairman of the Departmental Com- 
mittee which had fathered the Bill, they 
agreed to accept the position. The Bill 
was later given the Royal Assent, and 
still later film magnates both here and 
in America were sitting up, towels 
damped with champagne wrapped 
round their heads, endeavouring to 
understand its somewhat complicated 
principles. 

When Lord Newron raised the 
question of the Mexican Government’s 
seizure of oilfields he told the House 
how surprised he had been at the 
statement of the American Minister 
that the action had come as a bomb- 
shell to everybody, for, having visited 


Mexico a year before, he himself, with- 
in twenty-four hours of arrival, had 
been so impressed by imminent danger 
that he had sacrificed his Mexican 
interests. Lord PLyMovuts could only 
tell him that the matter was under 





OUR BACK-BENCH WHO’S WHO 
Mr. F. C. Warkrns’ claim 
To fame 


Is that all the Booking-Office Boys 
Elected him their Chief Noise. 


careful review and that we were in 
contact with the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

At Question-time in the Commons 
both Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. 
BUTLER were subjected to a close 
bombardment about foreign affairs. 
There are so few untroubled countries 
left in Europe that Questions are 
coming more and more to resemble 
advanced classes in geography. 

The most interesting point to-day 
was Mr. BuTLeR’s announcement that 
as a result of inquiries the Government 
had come to the conclusion that the 
bombing of the s.s. Stanwell in Tarra- 
gona harbour on March 15th by 
FRANco’s aeroplanes had been a delib- 
erate attack. He said that a strong 
protest had been lodged at Burgos and 
that in due course a claim for full 
compensation would be made. 

After that Coal was brought up, and 
several excessively dull scuttles were 
consumed, 








“ PHorocraPpHic TRIUMPH 
~* 
Fitms Tossep tN THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 
Sydney Sun. 
Fishing them out again would be even 
cleverer. 
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Letters to Officialdom 
XIL—Re Ancestry 





To the Secretary, The College of Arms, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, ECA. 


Dear Srr,—I am curious to know 
something of my origin, and have 
been given to understand that I should 
apply to you for details. Whether or 
not it is possible for you to supply me 
with a full genealogical tree on art 
paper (for framing) I do not know, 
but no doubt you can settle a pertinent 
question of heraldry. This forms the 
gist of the information I require. 

Incidentally I should not like you 
to think that I am interested in my 
ancestry for snobbish reasons. After 
all, as my wife pointed out, your in- 
vestigation might reveal that I am 
descended from quite ordinary stock, 
but in view of a discovery I made 
the other day when visiting Rum- 
borough Castle I fancy this is not 
so. Should it, however, prove to be 
80, please do not trouble to supply me 
with a genealogical tree on art paper 
for framing. 

The discovery I refer to is a muti- 
lated coat-of-arms over the remains of 
the arch where there was once a door 
that used to lead to where the hall 
originally stood when the castle was 
inhabited. (I should mention that it is 
now in ruins.) This coat-of-arms, of 
which I enclose a picture-postcard, was 
mutilated (so the story runs) by Judge 
JEFFREYS when he presided at the 
trial of the Baron de Curre (or Curse) in 
that very hall. If I may quote freely 
the guide’s information, which my wife 
overheard and repeated to me, the 
Baron was chiefly instrumental in caus- 
ing the suppression of the monasteries, 
and was naturally incensed when Crom- 
WELL mistook his own home, Rum- 
borough Castle, for one of them and 
resolutely pillaged it. The Baron was 
subsequently tried for high treason by 
Judge JerrREYS, who, to emphasise 
his contempt, defaced the De Curre (or 
Curse) coat-of-arms with a spit from 
the castle kitchen. 

The point of all this is that, as the 
family name on the crest was also 
defaced, it has never since been 
established whether the spelling was 
Curre or Curse, though by an ironic 
gesture on the part of Judge JEFFREYS 
the motto “Jacta est alea ’—the Baron 
being a great gambler—was left un- 
touched. 

Now, as my own name is Cursett 
and my people came from this part of 
England and my grandfather was an 
inveterate gambler, it occurred to me 


that I might be a scion of this ancient 
line. As I expect you know, names 
change by reason of the oddest cireum- 
stances when passed down through the 
ages, and the very fact that the Baron 
was a gambler and therefore apt to use 
bad language might have resulted in 
the corruption of the name to the name 
I bear (Curse it: Cursett). 

The alternative spelling, however, is 
sustained by the fact that when 
CROMWELL fired a musket through an 
embrasure and chanced to hit the 
Baron, a varlet (so McOrley tells us) 
ran all round the castle shouting 
“Curre’s hit! Curre’s hit!’’—omitting 
in his terror all formality. In the 
ensuing panic someone let down the 
drawbridge and fealty to CromweEL. 
was sworn by the retainers in a quickly- 
organised plebiscite before the Baron 
recovered. So responsibility for the 
contraction of ‘Curre’s hit’’ to Cursett 
may sensibly be attributed to Crom- 
WELL’s propaganda machine at a time 
when printing was not only difficult 
but expensive. 


These then are the facts that prompt 
me to inquire about my antecedents. 
You will notice also on the coat-of-arms 
a blunderbuss and a parrot. A recru- 
descence of the traits thus symbolised 
is to be found in my grandfather's 
military bent and my brother's long 
connection with politics. 

I should be obliged therefore if you 
would find out whether or not I am 
descended from the one-time lords of 
Rumborough Castle and whether I am 
a Curre or a Curse, My wife is inclined 
to think the latter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 


P.S.—I see your address is Queen 
Victoria Street. It may interest you 
to know that my wife’s name, oddly 
enough, is Victoria also. 








Infallible Cure 


“It will be difficult for you to escape 
boredom this week, Beat up people and 
things likely to amuse and interest you.” 

Astrologer in “ Sunday Express.” 








“SPRING IS SO WONDERFUL. 
DAFFODILS CoME ovT I SIMPLY HAVE TO SEND IN A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO SOMETHING.” 
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At the Play 





“Tye Zeat or Tuy Hovse” 


(WESTMINSTER) 

Wuar an intrepid lady Miss 
Dorotuy L, Sayers is! She 
has carved herself a kingdom 
in the nether world of crime, 
striding manfully in among 
dark rooms and horrid secrets 
without blenching or pause. 
Now, lest you should perhaps 
think that the whole of life was 
a matter of killing and‘ being 
killed, seasoned with a little 
not very easy love, she marches 
you boldly through the doors 
of Canterbury Cathedral in the 
years of the rebuilding after 
the fire in the 1170’s, and on 
from there into the higher 
reaches of the human spirit 
She has no hesitations or mis- 
givings and she commandeers 
for her purposes not mere 
angels but all the best-known 
archangels. She puts them 
firmly into uniform, and for all 
their high gold wings they 
emerge rather too much like 
the secret police of Heaven— 
stern men keeping the human 
race under observation and 
making their swift arrests, 


without dealing too gently with the 





of very free and easy theology, but on 


William at rest. 


which is not asked of men without 
the stage it suffices to set the mind of _ havi 
their Maker. The archangels gather 


been first made voluntarily by 


High Church divines, indeed, would strength and volume towards the close 
demur with much emphasis at the idea of the play, and while the Prior 
which emerges of the Church and the Christchurch (Mr. J. Fisner Wurre) 





Anxe 

THE CASTING VOTE 
The Prior of Christchurch . Mr. J. Fisher Wurre 
Steph... . ' . Mr. Harotp ARNEIL 


Theodatus . Mr. Frank NaPrer 
Ernulphus. Mr. ALFRED CLARK 


is permitted a little quiet 
theology, only the archangels 
are allowed to make most of 
the major points. 

For a place so important as 
Canterbury Cathedral in the 
twelfth century the monks are 
represented as a rather dingy 
and second-rate lot, mostly 
rather young, inspiring no sort 
of confidence and not very 
much respect. Mr. ALFRED 
CLARK plays an older monk 
than he played in Mr. Etior’s 
Becket, and is expected to pro- 
vide a number of the comic 
touches which the community 
are made to afford. This Chap- 
ter is not the Chapter of what 
was perhaps the chief church 
not merely in England but in 
Western Europe at that time. 
There should have been many 
monks in the prime of later life 
—men of high capacity and 
emphasis. The workmen, and 
notably Simon (Mr. MicHAEL 
GouGH), are very much more 
successful. Dramatists ought 
to remember that the monkish 


Holy Spirit in the Church when it is tonsure and dress on the stage need to 


accused. Soho explained that the ultimate sacrifice be offset if the total impression is not 
This determination of Miss Sayers which the architect is asked to make— _to be one of comedy and caricature. 


to escape any reproach of sentimental 
feeling and the easy comfort of over- 


kindly angels in attendance 
runs all through her play. 
She is resolved to show the 
great truths of the Christian 
religion as bracing and 
austere. She shows us 
William of Sens (Mr. Har- 
court WILLIAMS) exulting 
in his strength as a builder 
and maker, sinning, and 
not merely committing sins 
of the flesh but the arch-sin 
of pride. The hand of a 
master-contriver of detec- 
tive stories can then itself 
be detected in this play. 
There is a faulty rope, as 
there might be in any 
mystery story, and Michael 
with his sword plays the 
rile of the doer of the deed, 
while the last scene of the 
play is the solution, parallel 
to those final nine or ten 
pages in which all is un- 
ravelled and explained. It 
is only unravelled by the 
introduction of a good deal 


SN 


the surrender of his work into other 
hands to make or mar—is a sacrifice 





VISITING-TIME AT THE CATHEDRAL 
The Lady Ursula de Warbois . Miss Marre Ney 


William of Sens . Mr. Harcourt WiiiiaMs 


eee... ss 5-4 - Mr. Barrierr Muiiiws 


Miss Marre Ney makes the very 
best of what is the only woman’s part, 


and that a slight one— 
that of a rich widow whose 
love-affair with the archi- 
tect is as irrelevant as the 
love-interest in a detective 
story generally is. William 
is punished for the pride 
which makes him think of 
himself as an independent 
creator. The attempt 
to connect the flaw in the 
rope with his love-affair, 
on the ground that his 
love created scandal and 
so distracted the workmen 
from their jobs, is itself 
faulty, and it is surprising 
so vigorous a craftsman as 
the authoress let it by. 
But if this is not her 
happiest excursion in plot- 
hunting her great gift as 
a story-teller stands firmly 
by her through an excur- 
sion into fields where the 
angels themselves, we 
hear, walk with hesitant 
tread. D.W 
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“FrLoop Tipe” (Puc@nrx) 


In this adaptation, by Mr. Writ1am 
BornneL, of Mr. A. P. Herpert’s 
novel The House by the River there is 
not much left of the original beyond 
the central idea of the conflict, in an 
artistic egoist who has accidentally 
committed murder, between the 
impulse to give himself up and 
the hope that he may preserve 
his talents (and his skin) by 
transferring suspicion to an in- 
nocent friend. 

It is true that the district is 
still W.6 and that the river 
(well suggested by Mr. Putiip 
Govex both pictorially and in 
noises OFF) still flows past the 
end of the garden; but Stephen 


suspicion on himself by his distracted 
behaviour. At first Byrne fails to 
realise what he is doing and himself 
keeps up a personal pretence that the 
police will soon drop the case; then 
gradually he comes to a clear decision 
that if necessary Hyerton must be 
sacrificed, even if it means an artificial 


Milroy, and it is the fourth of these 
which leads to his downfall, for in 
painting the betrayal on the Mount of 
Olives he unconsciously uses Egerton’s 
face for his Christ and his own for 
Judas. Amongst those who observe 
this damning evidence for the prosecu. 
tion is his wife, Margery (Miss ANN 
Topp), but in spite of her dis- 
covery that Mrs. Fayne has 
been his mistress her loyalty 
| to him continues so fierce that 
she does her best to strengthen 
his resolution to sacrifice his 
if friend. But it is too late. 

The best of the play is in 
le Byrne himself, in the feverish 
‘ 6 workings of his conscience and 
‘44 his passion for his painting 
‘Vj, and his growing fear: all this 


Byrne is now a painter, not a E if is good, and so are the scenes 
poet, and his friend Egerton is G5 in which he and his wife dis- 
now his disciple in art. Instead Cay cuss themselves and the finality 
of strangling the new maid #3 of their relationship—scenes 


while stifling her protests 
against an injudicious kiss as 
she emerges from the bath, 
Byrne kills his mistress; his 
mistress here is not the Vicar’s 
daughter but a Mrs. Fayne; 
and in the end he is not killed 
by Egerton in a desperate 
struggle out on the river in 
the dinghy, but he has the courage to 
drown himself, 

For theatrical purposes these 
changes are quite reasonable, but it is 
less easy to justify the promotion of the 
public busybody, Lord Milroy, merely 
mentioned by Mr. HERBERT, into a 
retired Law Lord who takes a vigorous 
hand in the investigation of Mrs. 
Fayne’s decease. Not only is 
Lord Milroy’s rash intervention 
highly unlikely in a man case- 
hardened in a tradition of un- 
swerving prudence, but it also 
injects elements of farce into 
situations which would other- 
wise be tense. The fact that 
Mr. Ernest THESIGER plays the 
part and plays it charmingly is 
no answer to this criticism. 

Byrne (Mr. Bast SypNEY) is 
a great painter, in spite of being 
&@ mass of conceit and gifted 
with the trick which dictators 
find so effective of reminding 
himself with a kind of mag- 
nificent humility that his con- 
tinued existence is a sacred 
trust. This habit of thinking 
comes in very conveniently 
When Egerton (Mr. CoLin 
Kerru-Jounston), who out of 
the kindness of his heart has 





Janet Tarrant. . 


LAW LORD TURNS DETECTIVE 


Lord Milroy ..... Mr. Ernest THEsigEer 
. Miss Marcarerra Scorr 


weighting of the evidence against him 
The transition between these two states 
of mind is the main strength of Mr. 
SypNeEy’s excellent performance. We 
may not like Byrne, but all through 
the play he and his position compel 
our complete attention. 

At the time of the murder he is at 
work on some church murals for Lord 








MURDERERS SHOULD BE SEEN AND NOT 


OVERHEARD 


the more intense for being 
off played quietly. Miss Topp has 
Ter not a wide emotional range 
but she is an actress of great 
sincerity and makes authentic 
Margery’s complete absorption 
in her husband. 
The murder itself is carried 
out convincingly, except that 
when a girl dies standing on the 
second step of a stair-case it is doubt- 
ful if she would deliberately put her 
foot on the first step on her way to the 
floor. Much less successful is the long 
scene in which Lord Milroy is brought 
in by Egerton’s friends to straighten 
out by means of a mock trial Egerton’s 
very confused evidence. And do Law 
Lords really ever accuse their 
friends of murder, on suspicion 
alone, to women they scarcely 
know ? 

Mr. Kerrn - JOHNSTON sug- 
gests Egerton’s character and 
predicament effectively. In a 
part of small scope Miss Mar- 
GaRETTA Scott does what she 
can for Egerton’s fiancée; Miss 
Naprve Marcu skilfully blends 
allure with chokeworthiness, 
and Mr. MicwarL SHEPLEY 
plays the nice hearty friend- 
of-everyone with his usual de- 
lightful ease of manner. Enric. 


“, . . deeper shades such as ochre. 
Rogue should only be used and very 
sparingly by fair-complexioned In- 
dian ladies. Those of darker com- 
plexion would be well advised not 
to use Rogue at all, but a face - 
der of a warm ochre which blends 
with the tone of the skin.” 
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Indian Paper. 
The shadier kinds of rogue 
should be avoided altogether. 


Janet Tarrant. . .. . Miss Marcarerra Scorr 
Margery Byrne . . . . Miss Anw Topp 
Stephen Byrne Mr. Bast. SYDNEY 


helped him to stow Mrs. Fayne’s 
body in a sack and dump it 
in the river, begins to centre 
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Fixing the Figures 


Tuer is a very delightful toy in the 
High Road, recently erected there by 
(I suppose) some minion of Dr, Leste 
Burear. You press a button marked 
* Pedestrians,” and by an ingenious 
arrangement of coloured lights all the 
traffic in the High Road is stopped, In 
the ordinary way no one uses it, 
because of course it is recognised in 
this country that traffic is sacred, 
particularly motor-traffic, and that to 
interfere with it would be comparable 
with officiously damming up the Thames 
at Blackfriars. Nevertheless there the 
toy is, and, from daring experiments 
which I have carried out late at night 
when there was nothing on the road 
IT have ascertained that it works. 

Now, as one who is very deeply 
imbued with the British principle of 
the Sanctity of the Traffic Flow, I was 
astonished to see the other day that 
someone was using this machine. 
More; he was monopolising it. He 
would press the button, wait until the 
traffic had come to an unwilling stand. 
still, and walk leisurely across the 
road, When he had arrived on the 
opposite pavement he would wait for 
a few seconds to let the traffic get up 
a fair speed and then press the button 
on the other side and repeat the per- 
formance, The whole process was so 
interesting that I had to stand and 
watch him. After a while he noticed 
me, and would pause in the middle of 
each crossing and raise his hat to me. 

“What on earth are you doing?” I 
inquired after | had seen him cross at 
least a dozen times. 

“I’m being a statistic,” he told me, 
taking my arm and leading me in front 
of an impatient lorry, ‘Now you're 
being one too. You see,” he explained, 
“there's a man across the vad with a 
little notebook who is making notes 
about traffic; shall we go and look at 
him a little closer?’ He pressed the 


ee 


button and we passed back where we 
had come from, “ When I see statistics. 
in the making,” said this eccentric 
fellow, “I like to feel that I am doi 
my little bit to keep them out ‘of 
the rut. I don’t suppose that chap 
expected to see these lights operate 
more than once or twice in the whole 
morning; and now look at the figures 
he’s got. The Minister of Transport 
will be astonished, And thus’—he 
propelled me over the road again— 
‘thus I impress my personality on the 
statistics of the nation.” 

“Tell me more,” I urged. 

“Well,” said the man, “the ‘Load of 
Hay’ is just over there ;”’ and, seizing 
this opportunity for another crossing, 
he pressed the button. 

“What will you have?” I asked 
when we had reached the pub. 

‘Now, the average person would 
take beer or whisky,” my friend began, 
“or, if not, gin, But what can my 
humble beer do among the enormous 
quantities that are consumed every 
day ¢”’ 

“Well, what?” I said. 

“Nothing. So, with your permission, 
I'll have a Green Chartreuse. I don’t 
suppose they serve that in this pub 
once in six months, There's a statistic 
going up somewhere, you see, and that 
statistic is me,” 

But they had no Green Chartreuse, 
However, my friend was accommo- 
dated with a glass of apricot brandy, 
which made him just as happy. 

“I got the idea,” he phos ih to me, 
“at the Paris Exhibition last autumn, 
They had a sort of barometer thing 
there which recorded the number of 
people who had been there, I forget 
the figure it showed when I saw it— 
say it was ten million, All of a sudden 
I thought, ‘Gosh!’ I thought, ‘if it 
hadn't been for me that figure would 
only have been nine million, nine- 
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“Horry up, Mare—I WANT SOMETHING To CUT THIS CHATN.” 
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hundred-and-ninety-nine thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine,’ Let 
me tell you, that made me feel pretty 
important. I went again the next day. 
The barometer thing said, say, ten 
million two thousand, Without me it 
would only have been ten million, one 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety- 
eight. The last time I went it said ten 
million, fifty thousand and forty. Had 
it not been for me that figure would 
have been ten million, fifty thousand 
and twenty-nine,” 

He swallowed the rest of his apricot 
brandy and I bought him another, 

“Not that I’m frightfully fond of 
it,” he interpolated, ‘but just think 
What a jump in the graph they'll get 
from two in one day after none for 
weeks,” 

Go on about the Paris Exhi- 
bition,” I prompted him, 

There isn't any more about that,” 
he said. “T came home determined to 
make my mark in British statistics, 
Sometimes I would ride in buses, 
determined to make the figures of 
people riding in buses go up, At other 


times | would refrain from riding in 
buses, determined to see the figures go 
down, It was a fascinating pursuit,” 

“It must have been,” I agreed. 

But [ wasn't satistied with being 
one in millions. I looked up Whitaker 
to find something I could make an 
impression on, it was a little dis- 
couraging at first. I began to fear that 
I should have to die of chicken-pox, or 
commit cruelty to children, or endanger 
some railway passengers, in any of 
which connections the figures could be 
put up twenty per cent, with hardly 
any trouble at all, Still, there were one 
or two little things; I bought a couple 
of aircraft and offered them for resale, 
for instance, and took out a licence for 
an agricultural tractor, and became a 
liveryman of the Upholders Company. 
But then I said to myself, ‘After all,’ 
I said, ‘where is this getting you!’ 
and I decided to come out and influ. 
ence some statistics that really mat- 
tered. And, in short, here Lam. And 
I ought to be going back soon.” 

We influenced the sales of apricot 
brandy just a little more and walked 


back to the traffic light. My friend 
buttoned up his coat with a swagger, 
looked out for a particularly fast and 
heavy lorry, pressed the button marked 
Pedestrians” and stepped out into 
the road, 

Unfortunately the lorry failed to 
stop and he entered the wrong column 
of taco 





Der Fuhrer Off Der Waggon? 
“The postcard bears the usual Austrian 
stamp, but this is heavily overprinted with 
the words, ‘Der Fiihrer Im Wein’ (the 
Fihrer in Vienna) and the swastika,” 
Daily Paper 
“Great Kepverion, 
Finchley (1d. ride Golders Green Und.).— 
A modern, almost detached Residence (6 
years old), in excellent position.” 
Advt, in Daily Paper. 


Let us know when it's quite detached 
and we'll think about it. 





“Aruierio Unprewnan,” 
From an Advertisement 


Presumably it rides up. 
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American Slang 
Ill.—A Glossary for Elder Readers 





Insta of dealing with general and 
not necessarily related examples of 
American slang, as has heretofore been 
my method, I intend this time to con- 
centrate on a specific type of American 
slang—swing Sead musicians’ slang, 
as fantastic a hodge-podge of gibberish 
as ever found its way out of the human 
mouth. What things can happen to 
a language when a group of spooks 
(swing musicians) start making up their 
own words almost surpasses belief, and 
as we move along down the column 
matters may become quite complex 
and not a little confusing, so in case 


anybody gets lost on the way, let’s 
agree to reassemble at the Beagle Street 
entrance at four o'clock. Everybody 
hear that? Beagle Street entrance, 
four o’clock. Now, then, I believe we 
can set out. 

During the t winter ARTURO 
Toscantst conducted the National 
Broadcasting Company’s symphony 
orchestra in a series of eleven concerts. 
Supposing now—just supposing—that 
one evening the maestro had suddenly 
decided to forsake the music of the 
immortals and had lent his magic 
baton to the cause of swing. In that 
event the newspapers would probably 
have appeared on the newstands next 
day carrying huge headlines referring 
to “Art Toscanini and his N.B.C. 

Swing Cats.” Musicians who devote 
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“We Just CAN'T COME TO WALES WITHOUT HAVING ONE OF YOUR FAMOUS 
RAREBITS.” 


their talent to the production and 
propagation of swing. Sometimes 
reduced to cats. Syn.: brass blasters, 
sliver suckers, jive artists, spooks, jigs, 
gates, pops. Every swing cat aspires to 
be regarded as a 

Solid sender. A swing musician of 
noteworthy ability. Syn.: rideman, 
hot star. A solid sender is one who can 
send (produce) real jive (swing music), 
and who can when the occasion calls 
for it give out (produce) 

Hot licks. Original interpolated 
phrasings. Syn.: riffs, get-offs. Solid 
senders often produce (produce) hot 
licks when they are kicking out (im- 
provising enthusiastically) on a 

Killer-diller. A musical composition 
especially adaptable to swing rhythm, 
Returning for a moment to Maestro 
ToscanInI, let me say that before he 
could give a truly awe-inspiring inter- 
pretation of a killer-diller he might 
find it necessary to add to his orchestra 
a few 

Gobble-pipers. | Saxophone-players. 
In swing bands some of the musicians 
often double on two or more instru- 
ments, and perhaps some of the 
Maestro’s spooks might be able to 
double on the gobble-pipes—for in- 
stance, as is usual in swing bands, 
those men whose instrument is the 

Licorice-stick, Clarinet. Syn.: gob- 
stick, agony pipe. Seated behind the 
men who suck (play) the licorice- 
sticks are to be found as a rule the men 
in charge of the 

Plumbing. Trumpets. Syn. : pistons. 
Behind these men sit the gentlemen 
whose business it is to lure mellifluous 
tones from the 

Slush-pump. Trombone. Syn.: slip- 
horn. And while we are on the subject 
of the personnel of the orchestra let us 
not forget the indispensable stalwart 
who stands nearby and slaps (plucks) 
the 

Doghouse. Bass viol. The musician 
who pours his soul into the low throb- 
hing notes of this noble instrument is 
referred to as the custodian of the dog- 
house, or alternatively as the janitor 
of the doghouse. In some orchestras 
he doubles on that mighty prober of 
the depths, the 

Grunt-iron. Tuba. The grunt-iron is 
not used in dance orchestras as much 
these days as it once was, but the dog- 
house is an integral part of any swing 
band, without which many of the 
band’s best effects would be lost. How- 
ever, the man who gets most of the 
credit is usually the individual, 
preferably tall, distinguished and 
dreamy-eyed, who steps up before the 
microphone from time to time and 
gives out on the old 

Groan-bor. Violin. Often he not 
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only scrapes (bows) the groan-box, but 
also emits the lyrics to the various 
selections in a plaintive bellow, in 
which case he is known as a 

Groaner, Vocal interpreter of popular 
songs. Syn.: crooner. If Maestro 
Toscantnt added to his orchestra a 
few men who were solid senders on the 
gobble-pipe and a groaner who was a 
real gate,* he would then be prepared 
to tap twice with his baton, bring it 
to the ready, and start proceedings. 
First of all the musicians would 
probably begin with 

Frisking their whiskers. Getting 
limbered up preparatory to swinging. 
Syn.: licking their chops. After frisk- 
ing their whiskers for a number or two 
they would commence 

Mugging light. Playing swing in a 
soft staccato fashion. This would be 
followed by a short period spent in 
mugging heavy (the same, only with a 
heavier beat), and before long they 
would be 

In the groove. Playing in an in- 
spired, exalted, perfect fashion, con 





* Etymological note: One of the properties 
of a gate, you know, is its ability to swing. 


brio (red hot) and allegro di molto 
(running wild). Syn.: feeling their stuff, 


going to town, getting off on it, out of 


this world. When, for example, you 
have a brass blaster sending jive on 
the old slush-pump which is out of this 
world, you really have something. 
One nice thing about it, with the 
Maestro wielding the baton we could 
rest assured that the music given out 
by the orchestra would not be 

Off the cob. Played in the ancient 
style of the ‘20's, or merely played 
poorly. The phrase may also be used to 
describe a musician who plays in such a 
fashion, and any real cat will take off 
his coat and want to fight if you allege 
he is off the cob. Syn.: corney, icky, 
umcha. He will even become anti- 
social if you insinuate he has been 
sending 

Schmaltz. Compromise swing, swing 
which makes a bargain with conven- 
tional music. Rather than produce 
music which might be labelled schmaltz 
many think it better to develop leftish 
tendencies and send the sort of jive 
referred to as 

Whacky. Swing which is extremely 
unbridled, crazy, noisy and discordant. 





The trouble with whacky swing is that 
it has a tendency to become decidedly 

Barrelhouse. Every man for himself 
and the devil take the last four 
measures. When jive becomes barrel- 
house, each spook more or less goes 
his own way, sending without regard to 
what the others are giving out. Better 
brass blasters frown on this sort of 
thing. One should only play in this 
manner when alone and doing a little 

Woodshedding. Experimenting in 
private with a new tune. And now, 
in bringing to an end this excursion 
into the swing musicians’ corner of 
American slang, I want to mention the 
brave souls who provide the applause 
and pay the bill: I refer to the 

Alligators. Devotees of swing music 
who do not play themselves; in other 
words, enthusiastic listeners. After all 
it will be they who in the end will 
decide whether the jig on the gobble- 
pipe is giving out real jive or simply 
schmaltz, whether or not the custodian 
of the doghouse is a solid sender, 
whether the sliver sucker on the gob- 
stick is off the cob—in short, whether 
or not the band as a whole is in the 
groove and out of this world. 
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“ScRATCH BELOW THE SURFACE OF CIVILISATION AND 
WHAT DO YOU FIND?” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Hooded Intolerance 


GRANTED a complete conviction that persistence in heresy 
entails torments after death for ever and ever, there is 
logical justification for any course of action, however terrible 
in itself, which may turn the heretic from his sin or prevent 
him from influencing others to their undoing. It is obvious, 
further, that if the heretic be wealthy—his wealth being at 
the disposal of his judges—so much the more dangerous 
does he become, and zealous princes may reasonably reward 
their obedience to papal mandates by over-running neigh- 
bouring territories where heresy has established itself. 
From the twelfth century nearly to our own day Authority 
uncontrolled has tortured and burned and imprisoned for 
differences of opinion so great as the right to read and inter- 
pret the Bible, so small as the cut of a coat or the form of an 
oath. Mr. G. G. Coviton, in his latest study—IJnguisition 
and Liberty (HEINEMANN, 15/-)—sweeps away all the 
apologies and shows the inquisitorial attitude and the 
inquisitorial procedure for what they really were. The grim 
significance of his work lies in the underlying realisation 
that in the name of the totalitarian State, the new-sprung 
deity of the twentieth century, it is possible to arrange trials 
and confessions and purgings of heretics under the influence 
of motives and by the employment of methods no whit 
different from those of TorqguEMApA and the Holy Office. 


The Fordiad 

“Heaven keep us all from great riches—I mean from 
very great riches.” That old prayer of Mr. BeLLoc’s might 
have appeared as an epigraph in the forefront of Mr. Upton 
Smnciarr’s new book, which displays what an excess of 
dollars may do to a man’s soul. The Flivver King (Laurir, 
7/6) is Mr. Henry Foro, and he is portrayed in his progress 
from the inventive enthusiasm of youth which set him 
tinkering in a shed in Detroit, through the phase of idealism 
which made him the over-anxious father of his employees 
and culminated in the not altogether ridiculous peace ship, 


to the decline into ruthless individualism and gangster. 
guarded autocracy. It is a portrait of course from one man’s 
angle of vision; but Mr. Srvciam has the art to make it 
plausible, and his indictment, not of a man nor even of a 
system but of the abuse of a system, there will be many to 
approve. But if his book is sociology in essence it is a novel 
in form and is specifically described as such, and the descri 
tion is justified by the crystallisation of the Everyman of t 
Fordian world in the person of Abner Shutt, helpless slave of 
the machine and loyal worshipper, through every vicissitude 
of boom and slump and in face of every injustice, of the god 
of the machine. The fortune of the Shutts provides the pity 
in a drama which is not lacking in terror and loses nothing 
by the cool unemphasised irony of its presentation. 





The Trout Fisher 


When the Equinox blows and the poplars are swishing, 
When Spring’s at the door and the daisies come back, 
Here's a book of the moment, called Modern Trout Fishing, 
To be purchased from A. & C. BLack. 
Oh, here ’s a man zealous to teach us and tell us 
Of each lovely water which jewels our isles, 
Of each truant outing whose object is trouting 
And of all the angle’s legitimate wiles. 


So you'll “maggot” and “worm” and, when June zephyrs 
winnow 
The blow-lines at Corrib, you'll dap the “Green Drake,” 
Or, poised o’er a weir-pool, you'll spin the mock-minnow 
For Thames his ten-pounder to take. 
Then, down in green Hampshire (delectably damp shire!) 
To match a shy riser of Test you shall kneel, 
Or, by the low, even bright margins of Leven, 
You may fill, if you will, a commercialised creel. 


This book is academy tinctured with humour; 
Extolling the brown trout at home and at hand, 
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It rallies us forth at the earliest ramour 
Of April abroad in the land; 
Name not the sea-trout, the brownies 
are the trout 
In hearts ‘neath our waistcoats, in 
heads "neath our hats, 
For fun of the fario debts to ‘em e’er 
I owe—— 
Our author? Forgive me, the name’s 
CARTER PLATTS. 





Dictator with a Past 


Times have changed since Bentro 
MussoLint sat under an old barge on 
the Quai of Ouchy with cramp in his 
stomach and a medal of Kart Marx 
in his pocket, and meditated on ‘the 
right of whoever is down to bite him 
who crushes him.” Yet the Duce of 
to-day is obviously very little changed 
from the rancorous youth Mr.GauDENS 
MrGARO so temperately describes as 
Mussolini in the Making (ALLEN AND 
Unwin, 10/6). Struck by discrepancies 
between official biographies and the 
truth—and by a similar incompatibility 
on the part of less affectionate versions 
—Mr. Mrecaro set out to discover 
documents and authorities for an im- 
partial story. His extremely interesting 
book gives every impression of success. 
The verbiage of its hero’s anti-military, 
anti-colonial and anti-religious days is 
not easy reading. But it proves—if 
proof were needed—that these diverse 
oracles proceed from the same god: 
that the voice that bewailed slaughtered 
Armenians in 1902 and inspired ‘an 
anti-war conscience” in 1904, the voice 
whose blasphemies of 1910 are unre- 
peatable, is the voice of more recent 
and highly dissimilar pronouncements. 
The deity, if not the creed, persists. 





Bar Sinister 

Miss Mary Srurt’s second novel 
exhibits a staid charm unusual in im- 
aginatively rendered biography. In 
One of His Majesty's Subjects (SELWYN 
AND Biount, 7/6) you have as a matter 
of fact a sequence of biographies—the 
family saga of the left-handed de- 
scendants of QUEEN VicrorIA’s papa. 
Fifteen illegitimate children and no 
lawful heir to the throne—this was 
the unfortunate record of the royal 
dukes on the death of Princess Cuar- 
LOTTE, when the Duke of Kent 
obligingly married, thereby sacrificing 
Madame De Sr. Laurent, who had 
been his faithful partner for twenty- 
seven years. Miss Sturt ironically 
heads each chapter of the lowly 
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Estate Agent (to Labourer’s Son). “ Here, My Boy, WHERE CAN I FIND YOUR 
FATHER?” 
Boy. “In THe Pia-sty, Sra, You’Lt KNOW HIM BY "IS BROWN at!” 


Phil May, April 8th, 1903. 








annals of Madame’s descendants with the names and her handling of the fortunes of the illegitimate branch, 
dates of their lawfully-begotten kinsfolk—as who should which dip into domestic service and a second-hand furni- 
say, “There but for the grace of God go the legitimate ture shop to reassume gentility where the present-day 
Edwards and Georges.” But no vestige of scurrility attends chronicle closes. An original enterprise and an interesting 
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interest is necessarily impaired by the murder.” But a kindly imagination has made him do so 

ao Ten : v ctitied 4 here. The book opens in 1864, when Colonel Franklin of 


ibility of discerning with any exactitude where fact 
pen pe fiction begins. 


Research Work 


Mrs. Amapen. WriiiaMs-E1118 possesses several of the 
qualities that go to make a successful novelist—a pleasant 
style of writing, a good sense of character, a faculty of 
persuading the reader that she knows a good deal about her 
subject, even when that subject is largely scientific research. 
But the most important part of the novelist’s outfit—the 
art of telling a story—seems to be missing. The Big Firm 
(Cotins, 8/6) should be chiefly concerned with a young 
man, one Owen Wynne, who is taken on in the science depart- 
ment of a big business—Con- 
solidated Scientific Products 
is its impressive name—and 
finds himself torn this way 


the Pennsylvanian Cavalry begins his first leave after three 
years’ fighting, and we are privileged to follow the adven- 
tures of this gallant and gentle man and to share in his 
friendship with a Confederate family until after the terrible 
action at Aquila, when wounded men of opposite sides died 
together for warmth. There is a sort of epilogue where we 
take leave of the hero, now nearly eighty and “Colonel. 
at-peace,” and regretfully close the book, which is one to be 
grateful for and remembered and read again and again. 


A Good Listener 


Although those of us who are confirmed admirers of Mr, 
W. Townenn’s tales of the 
sea may be disappointed with 
Sailors’ Women (CHAPMAN AND 
HALL, 8/6), there is no deny- 


and that by love-affairs, one nine ing that its title As more than 
with a daughter of each of BUCHAM CC. fully justified. Trouble, how- 
the two senior partners, and SIGN DEPT. ever, arose from the fact 





by the discovery that some 
of his work is being utilised 
in providing ammunition for 
combatants in Spain. The 
theme sounds good enough, 
but the construction is faulty. 
Mrs, Wititams- Exiis spends 
too much time over the de- 
lineation of her minor charac- 
ters, with the result that the 
reader's attention is always 
being distracted from the un- 





that these women talked inter- 
minably, and that Captain 
Sherbrook spent far too much 
time in listening to their 
babbles. Not until he took 
his tramp steamer out of dock 
and met a terrific storm on 
his way from London to Car- 
diff was he really in command 
of himself and the situation. 
What Mr. Townenp set out 
to do in this yarn he has done 
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fortunate and temperamental 
Owen. Nor, to tell the truth, 
are we much attracted by the 
two young iadies. The author 
is at her best in her desecrip- 
tion of Hafod Wen, Miss 
Venetia Wynne's home among 
the Welsh mountains, and in 
her seraps of dialogue between 
the two small children, Lou 
and Skiff, But the effect of 
a careful and sincere piece of 
work is spoiled for us by 
diffuseness. The Big Firm isa 
curiously difficult book to read—which is a pity, for it 
contains some quite good material. 


The Blue and the Grey 


Action at Aquila (GOLLANCZ, 8/6) is a really brilliant novel 
which should be a treat for all British and US. readers. 
In it Mr, Hervey ALLEN (and surely he has produced 
another best-seller) writes of the Civil War in America 
and delineates characters with feeling, historical knowledge 
and sytopathy. Perhaps General Surman did not remark 
(in reference to his orders to burn Southern houses) that 
“reduction to poverty of the — behind the line brings 
prayers for peace more surely and quickly than just letting 
the sokliers shoot it out... . Anything else only prolongs 








“] poN'T SEEM TO GET ON VERY FAST.” 


well and thoroughly, but it is 
permissible to think that he 
is more at home on the high 
seas than in dock. 





Cracksmen 
In The Baron at Bay (Samp- 
VrivicsST ° son Low, Maxston, 7/6), 


which is the third Baronial 
book, John Mannering con- 
tinues his struggle to gain 
high place among the crooks 
of contemporary fiction. In 
his latest exploits he is engaged in acquiring jewels 
in which “history, romance, blood and fire” are to be 
found. This, as can easily be imagined, is a whole- 
time job, and it is all the more difficult because he 
hax as enemies two or three men who are totally 
devoid of morals, Mr. Antony Morton must see to it 
that his Baron does not escape ridiculously often from 
sitions of extreme peril, but this account of his jewel- 
serene adventures, though not especially edifying, is ab 
any rate far from being dull. 








Having No Hearths? 
“ Fremantle (W.A.), Monday. 
The sixteen Australian crickets who are to tour England left in 
the Orontes to-night.” Scottish Paper. 
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Charivaria 


Tux Censor has a staff of experts 
who examine plays and films before 


they are publicly produced. These 
workers are sometimes known as 
the Decontamination Squad. 


* * * 


“Backlees shorta in vivid prints with 
long coats of the same material were dis- 
played.” — Derbyshire Paper, 

By baboons? 


x * 


A writer of Spring-cleaning Notes 
points out that the appearance of 


strange ae after papering a 
wall is probably a sign that the paste was too thick. 


Or, 
again, that you omitted to take down the pictures first, 


2. 


“T shrink from your English climate,” declares a foreign 
visitor. This is probably due to standing about in the 
sunshine afterwards. 


BOOKING | ‘ 
orice | 

A railway booking - clerk 
complains that a great deal of 
his time is wasted each day by 
ay 0 asking where they can 
go for a certain amount. He 
should tell them at once where 
they can go for nothing. 


x * 
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Real cattle were used in one 
scene of a play recently staged 
in America. We hear that the 
created a theatrical record by all being in their stalls well 
before time. 


—t—-o— 
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“Some people will come in and demand a book, not caring 


4 
a 
le 


what sort of a book it is,” says a 
librarian. Fortunately we have many 
a to meet this particular 
need. 


2 2 & 


“Wanted, second-hand Yorx:sr, left 

hand preferred,” 
Yorkshire Evening Preas. 
Why not write direct to Verrry / 
eee Behe 

“Some commercial travellers,” 
SAYS a istrate, “turn out quite 
successful business-men.” They can 
then get their own back by turning 
out commercial travellers. 
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The dictators are often pained to 
find that the world at large does 
not agree with them. But then in 
their view the world ought not to 
be at large. 


x * * 


were aware of their absence.” 
Account of gaol-break in “ Daily Sketch.” 


2:.-2:2 


Lovers of the picturesque deplore 
the number of tumble-down dweil- 
ings that are being cleared away. 
In fairness to the modern builder it 
should be pointed out that even more are being put up. 


2 @& 9% 


Nothing, according to a traveller, could be cooler than 
the average railway waiting- 
room during the warm weather. 
With the possible exception 
of the same average railway 
waiting-room during the cold 
weather. 








x* * * 

Many savages, we read, never 
knew the meaning of laughter 
before the white man came. 
Quite possibly he does look 
rather funny in a topee and 
shorts. 

x* * *® 





Passengers have been criticis- 
ing the carriage arrangements 
on suburban trains. The most common complaint seems 
to be that the last carriage is too often just out of reach. 


x* * * 
A Berlin scientist predicts an ice age. We sincerel 


that the predominating 
won't be vanilla. 


aoe 
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“A number of families who could not 
return to their homes, which had been 


practically wrecked inside the ox- 
i rrectonty sched site | | over 
the week-ond.”—Sheffield Paper. 


“ That's right. Keep them on the run. 
x* * * 
What is it that tells a footballer 


when to shoot for a goal?” asks a 
— Can it possibly be 
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The Invitation 
Or, Twenty Years After 


——— 


Pur on your gas-mask, dearest, and I will put on 


mine. 
We look like a couple of were-wolves, but what do we 
care for that? 
Let us go out into the garden where the rose-pink tulips 
shine, 
Put on your ancient gum-boots and put on your shrapnel 
hat. 


I have built you a bower in the garden, not far from the 
holm oak tree, 
Cosy and deep and hidden, with beechwood stakes for 
a wall; 
I have dug you a maze of alleys designed as an A.R.P., 
And the sides have been well revetted for fear they 
should crumble and fall. 


The thrushes shall sing above us but we shall not hear 
them sing 
In the house my hands have made you, with a sump 
in the passage floor, 
But the moles and the mice and the earthworms shall tell 
us that this is Spring, 
And I've carefully soaked the blankets that hang on 
the dug-out door. 


For some may walk in the woodlands and some may motor 
and hike, 
But those who are doing their duty are plying the spade 
and axe 
And getting their April funk-holes a little more work- 
manlike, 
And when they have rest from their labours are paying 
their income-tax. 


So put on your gas-mask, dearest, and I will put on 
mine, 
And help me to furnish the burrow where both of us 
needs must be 
If anything terrible happens by anyone’s foul design 
To threaten the honour of England, the land of the 
bold and free. Evor. 








“ AND NOW WILL YOU OPEN THE PAPER, OR sHALL I?” 


Notes on Waterloo Bridge 
For Non-Londoners 





Custom, no less than a sense of the fitness of things, 
decrees that once every three or four years some mention 
of Waterloo Bridge should be made in these pages. The 
great Punch-reading public, which stretches from Ham 
stead to the Coromandel Coast and southwards to the 
penguin-ridden flats of Graham Land, and which numbers 
in its ranks some of the keenest intellects of the British 
Empire, has a right to know what steps, if any, are being 
taken to establish direct inter-riparian communication 
between Welli Street and the regions which lie 
about Waterloo Station. Has there—the question is being 
eagerly canvassed among Britishers in Mandalay and at 
the famous Mahogany Bar of Charlie’s Club in Buenos Aires 
—has there been any appreciable progress since, say, 
1934? The answer is: There has. 

The original bridge, Rennte’s affair, which, it will be 
remembered, looked like this (in elevation as we say)— 
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—except that the piers were the same length and the central 
arch was perhaps longer, though it sagged, you will recall, 
just as it does in the sketch. Also there may have been 
more traffic in its heyday—anyway, the point is that the 
original bridge has gone. It isn’t there any more. Neither 
in section, nor in elevation, nor from the point of view 
of a fish or an aeroplane does it present any obstruction 
to the view. RENNIE’s masterpiece is out. 

There was nothing sudden nor surprising to Londoners 
about this disappearance. It wasn’t blown up in the night 
or anything. Rather it succumbed to a process of slow 
attrition. Men with picks picked at it and men with drills 
drilled it until not one stone was left — upon another. 
There was, too, a time when it bore on its back a kind of 
top-hamper of girders, but nobody understood very well 
what these were for. In any case they have gone now. 

There seems to be nothing else to say about the demolition 
of Waterloo Bridge. 

The Temporary Bridge, lovers of the antique will be 
glad to hear, still stands. It has been hoicked about and 
slewed this way and that more than once in its precarious 
lifetime, but its appearance, of which a brief reminder is 

















given here, remains essentially what it has always been— 
a dignified example of the criss-cross nut-and-bolt school 
of bridge architecture. Buses cross it in either direction 
at five miles an hour (official), and from the upper deck 
of those proceeding northwards a very fine view of the 
operations on the new bridge may be obtained for one 
penny. But by a glaring error on the part of officialdom 
the footbridge is on the opposite or eastern side of the 
structure, so that the walker gains nothing but a sniff of 
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RUSH ORDER 


Inskip. “1’ve grown out of this, mate. I want a new one as soon as possible.” 
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“Are Lapy Heiten Browne-SMYTHE’S SHORTS NOT READY YET?” 





the Thames from his exertions. This has been, naturally, 
a severe blow to the Keep-Fit Campaign. 

And the new bridge? Well, the new bridge has not yet 
appeared, so no sketch of it can be given here; but there 
are ample signs of a genuine desire to bring it into being. 
There is, for example, a gantry. A gantry looks like this— 








and it is made largely of wood. It is a sort of bridge which 
stops halfway, like the more famous Pont d’Avignon, and 
cranes of tremendous size run about on it. Cranes are much 
harder to draw than you might think. These particular 
cranes are not very busy at present, but occasionally they 
swing blocks of wood and lumps of stone about for purposes 
which may become clearer at a later stage of the work. 
4 and B in the sketch are piles, waiting for more gantry, 
and the figure on top of B is a sea-bird of sorts—perhaps 
a gannet, which might explain the name. You can see 
another in flight, ready to land on pile a, but those curvy 
things at the bottom of the picture are just waves. Of 
course in reality there are many more piles and cranes and 
gannets than this. The space between the gantry and the 
Temporary Bridge is almost entirely filled on the southern 


side with builders’ bric-A-brac of one kind or another—a 
scene too rich and animated to be caught by an amateur’s 
pencil. It is here that the great coffer-dams are being sunk. 

What, in non-technical la: , are these coffer-dams for ? 

Well, the fact is that in order to build the piers of a 
bridge you have to make a hole in the water, and the only 
way to make a hole in the water is to sink a sort of hollow 
box into the river and then pump the water out. You can 
sit inside this box with the Thames flowing all round you, 
as dry as if you were in your own drawing-room, and build 
away to your heart’s content. Once the piers are well 
clear of the water-level the job is practically done. You 
join the piers together with arches (look at our first sketch), 
lay a roadway across the top, add a couple of balustrades 
and declare the whole thing open to the public. 

But I daresay there will be time for two or three more 
articles on the subject in this paper before that happy day 
arrives. H. F. E. 











Geranium Day 


Many thousands of Londoners by buying geraniums 
on April 12th (the only “Flag Day” for the Blind in 
this area) have given help to the Blind of London and 
the Empire. But thousands more, who, had they been 
in Town, would have liked to support so worthy a cause, 
were unable to do so. It is not too late for them to 
help. Cheques and postal orders, however small, will 
be warmly welcomed by the Greater London Fund 
for the Blind at 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 
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Explanation for my Aunt 





“Tr’s all quite natural and simple, 
Aunt. She just wants to avoid pub- 
licity. No, I don’t exactly know why, 
but I suppose it’s just part of her 
nature. Probably the same instinct 
that sent her on the films. You know 
what instinct is, Aunt, and how there’s 
practically no going against it. 

“So she wears trousers and this 
great slouch-hat, and goes about with 
a man who’s there all on purpose to 
keep people away from her. Because 
she must be alone. That’s the way 
she is. Solitude, solitude, and again 
solitude. I believe she ’s tried to find 
it everywhere you can think of—New 
York, and Paris, and the Regent Palace 
Hotel, and of course Hollywood—and 
still she can’t find it. No, I can’t say 
I’ve heard of her looking for it 
at the North Pole or in the Desert of 
Sahara, but she’s definitely talked 
about going to live on an island. She 
hasn’t said which island, but I daresay 
it'll be England. 

“ And now, poor thing, she ’s being 
absolutely forced to tell everybody that 
she isn’t engaged to be married. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
they actually want to know or not—she 
just tells them, and has bits put in the 
paper about it, and gets photographed 
rather a lot with the man she isn’t 
engaged to. You know, they ’re just 
friends, and it’s simply a pleasant 
coincidence that they always go 
everywhere together, and another co- 
incidence—not of course such a pleas- 
ant one—that all these camera-men 
are always there too. 

“Yes, Aunt, she’s tried locking 
herself up in her cabin. But of course 
she has to come out at the end of the 
voyage—you can see that—and that’s 
really when she tries her hardest to 
creep away without attracting the 
slightest attention. 

“She just stands there on some 
companion-ladder or other and makes 
a speech in a very extraordinary voice 
and with a really terrific accent. 
And she explains that she can’t think 
why anybody is interested in her or 
knows what she looks like, or anything. 
It may be because there are such 
quantities of pictures of her in the 
papers, or it may just be all the films 
she’s starred in, or it may be simply 
the hand of chanc—you’ve heard of 
the hand of chance, and how nobody 
ever knows where it’s going to strike 
next and all that?—but whatever it 
may be, she gets noticed all the time. 
Isn't it just too awful ? 

“So now she feels there isn’t any- 


thing left to do except change the way 
she does her hair, and then she'll be 
able to explain how she just did that 
to avoid notice and make herself more 
inconspicuous than she is already. 

2 mise me, Aunt, now I’ve 
explained it all to you, that whatever 
happens you'll never misunderstand 
the motives of this intensely shy and 
reserved woman. And whatever you 
do, keep an eye on the posters to see 
what she'll think up next to avoid the 
frightful scourge of publicity.” 

E. M. D. 


Sans-Culottism 4 la Mode 
“Deata to Democracy. 

Hats off to Mr. Eden not so much for his 
bold stand and his comparatively saner out- 
look on foreign affairs as for helping to tear 
off the veil that was covering the essentially 
fascist face of the Tory rump which has been 
ruling Britain under the hypocritical ss 
lation of a National Government. 
present rulers of Britain stand unmasked.” 

Indian Paper. 





“Swepisa GyMNAsTs 
Mancu#ester Jormst Dispiay.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
Nicely put. 
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“THIS ONE "AS GOT TER BE SPELT PROP’LY, ‘Anny, cos I WANT THE BLOKE 


TER THINK IT WAS WROTE BY A SERLICITER.” 
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From the Provincial Press 
Il.—The Columnist 





Art and Gampford 


Pleasant indeed was it to see the 
effect of yesterday’s sunshine on 
shopping crowds in Gampford. Shoul- 
ders were braced and heads held high, 
while more than one business-man 
added to the festive nature of the scene 
by going down to his office in a straw 
hat. It was as though a new and 
brighter world had dawned—as indeed 
it had. On every hand one heard the 
projected extensions to the Art Gallery 
e-gerly discussed. The feeling was 
stro agin the air that Gampford is about 
to take its rightful place in the world 
as a centre of culture. 

There is something about art which 
catches the imagination. “What I 
like about it is that it is so restful” 
was how a prominent business-man 
put it to me yesterday. 

There can be no doubt, in fact, that 
art is becoming more and more popular 
every year, and it is satisfactory to 
think that as far as Gampford is 
concerned its future is now assured. 
Nevertheless we must not become too 
complacent when we reflect that Lon- 
don discovered its undoubted attrac- 
tions years ago—as the many public 
galleries in that city now testify. 


The Wadsworth Acquisition 


Incidentally I wish critics of the 
new extensions had been with me 
yesterday on a visit I paid to the poorer 
quarter of Gampford. Who would wish 
to deprive the little children of this 
district of their glimpse of beauty ? 
Not I for one; and the fact that none 
of them ever visits the present Art 
Gallery shows how urgently the new 
extensions, coupled with the com- 
pulsory attendance of schoolchildren, 
are needed. 

People on the whole were inclined 
to be reticent about their feelings, but 
it was obvious that they were deeply 
moved. “You get tired of nothing but 
moving pictures,” one old man told me. 
“These others’ll be a nice change.” 
Simple words, but what a wealth of 
feeling there lay behind them! 

His eyes glowed when I described 
the new Wadsworth which has just 
been bought by the Art Gallery Com. 
mittee. Readers will recall that it 
represents a sextant on the end of a 
pier. The old man told me that there 
were many people living in that part 
of Gampford who had never in all their 
lives had the chance of seeing a sextant. 

To such as them the extended Art 
Gallery will open up a new world of 


beauty—for few can deny that to the 
sextant-lover Mr. Wadsworth’s ex- 
cellent painting is second only to the 
real thing. 


A Scrape Jubilee 


My mention of sextants prompts the 
question as to who is the oldest prac- 
tising sexton in the Gampford district. 
A strong case can be made out for 
Mr. Joseph Earle, now in his eighty- 
fifth year, who performs this office 
for the parish church of Scrape and 
who on Monday will celebrate his 
jubilee as a grave-digger. Although 
no formal celebrations have been 
arranged, no doubt Mr. Earle’s many 
friends will offer their congratulations 
on his long and successful career in this 
capacity. Mr. Earle tells me that, given 
reasonable luck, he hopes to complete 
his thousandth grave by the end of the 
year. 

As one might expect, Mr. Earle has 
many amusing stories of his ex- 
periences. One of the most entertaining 
is his description of how, during the 
influenza epidemic, he and his assistant 
were kept working all through the 
night by the light of lanterns. “For- 
tunately,” said Mr. Earle, whose sense 
of humour is one of his strong points, 
“we saw the funny side of it or we’d 
never have got done.” 

Mr. Earle holds no brief for the 
younger generation who are always 
gadding off to picture-houses. “They 
expect other people to amuse them,” 
he shrewdly remarked, “instead of 
getting their own amusement out of 
their jobs.” 
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“TELL ME—ARE YOU A BELIEVER IN 
ELEMENTAL DISPROPORTION OR DE-ENER- 
GISED STATICS, OR DO YOU JUST STICK 
TU THE PROPKOFFER THEORY ? ” 


A New Industry ? 

On my way back from Scrape down 
the Hopperton Valley I called in at a 
neighbouring farmhouse to sample the 
tallow cakes for which this part of the 
county is famous. It is not perhaps 
generally known that they are a relic 
of the Great Plague, when tallow was 
regarded as a valuable antiseptic. Be 
that as it may, tallow cakes have for 
generations been regarded as the tra- 
ditional fare for Sanitary Monday— 
the day set aside in the Hopperton 
Valley for the scouring of pig-sties. 

This important day in the rural 
calendar falls next week, and in the 
farmhouse which I visited “Sanitary 
Monday baking” was in full swing. 
Large bowls of tallow, seasoned with 
potato-peelings, oatmeal and _ lard, 
were sizzling on the hob, while the first 
batch of this season’s tallow cakes 


.were being packed away in sand in 


readiness for next Monday. My host, 
a genial farmer who is himself a 
testimonial to the medicinal properties 
of tallow, assured me that he and his 
wife are constantly receiving orders for 
tallow cakes from all over England and 
even from abroad. 

Here perhaps is an industry which 
might well be developed in the Hopper- 
ton Valley—particularly at the present 
time when physical fitness is being 
increasingly regarded by thoughtful 
people as a sine qua non. 


Mr. Gladstone and the Orange 


The opening next week by the Lord 
Mayor of Gampford (writes a corre- 
spondent) of the new Gampford public 
baths recalls a somewhat similar 
ceremony which took place in London 
exactly sixty-seven-and-a-half years 
ago last month. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the circumstances 
were not exactly parallel. On that 
occasion it was a public library which 
was being opened, and the opener was 
not the Lord Mayor but Mr. Gladstone 
himself. This was in fact the famous 
occasion when Disraeli, who had been 
staying with Lord Tennyson, shared a 
hansom-cab with Harriet Martineau 
and on arrival would have been refused 
admission had it not been for Thack- 
eray’s intervention. 

Nor was that the only contretemps 
which marred the proceedings. On the 
conclusion of his address Mr. Gladstone 
sat down on an orange which had been 
inadvertently left on his chair by Mrs. 
Gaskell. Contemporary writers have 
left an entertaining picture of the great 
man’s departure from the building 
oblivious of the fact that the orange 
was adhering to his coat-tails. Finally 
one of the bystanders—possibly Ruskin 
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“T’M AFRAID IT MUST HAVE BEEN THE NAPOLEON BRANDY.” 











or Dr. Livingstone—came forward and 
explained the circumstances. Such was 
Mr. Gladstone’s annoyance that he is 
reported to have gone straight home 
and drafted a Bill placing a pro- 
hibitive duty on oranges. 

One would not like to suggest that a 
similar incident is likely to take place 
at the Gampford Public Baths next 
week, but the coincidence is at least 
sufficiently striking to be recognised 
immediately by all those of us who 
collect snippet-history of the nineteenth 


century. 


Long Sentences 


In a letter referring to my remarks 
last Tuesday on the subject of literary 
style and commencing with a graceful 
tribute to the interest combined with 
instruction which is provided by this 
column both for himself and his whole 


family, a reader who is evidently of a 
philosophic turn of mind questions the 
much-vaunted superiority of the Lon- 
don papers as regards this question of 
style of writing on the grounds that 
writers in the London papers have 
constantly shown that they are quite 
incapable of handling really long sen- 
tences and that the only exposition of 
this literary form now surviving in the 
country is to be found in the provincial 
Press. 

This subject raises wide issues. Is the 
art of writing long sentences in English 
dying out? The Gampford Times and 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway have set 
their faces against any curtailment and 
readers can rest assured that the future 
of the long sentence is safe in their 
hands. 

In the meantime readers’ views on 
the subject will be welcome; but they 
are asked to write concisely. 


Gampford Wit 


Our municipal buses are often the 
venue of an exchange of repartee 
between passengers and conductor, and 
in this connection the following amus- 
ing story which I heard the other day 
provides an example of Gampford wit 
which it would certainly be hard to 
beat. 

Opposite the Shrimp Market a young 
man boarded the bus, and no sooner 
had he got inside than he began to sing. 
For a time the passengers suffered in 
silence, but at length one of them 
turned to the conductor. 

“He ought to be on the stage,” he 
said (sarcastically, of course). 

Quick as a flash came the reply. 
“Yes,” said the conductor, “the 
landing-stage.” 

The young man was extremely silent 
for the rest of his journey! H. W. M. 
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CRAIMCE Letters to Officialdom 
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Ge Jo The Controller, Talks Department, the water it must have weighed nearly 
; Education Section, The British Broad- five pounds.) So by following that 
LC O casting Corporation, Broadcasting fallacy which Mr. Winkell quotes as a 
O 1, House, London, W.1. useful tip I had the bitter experience 
. — i 4 of losing a perfectly magnificent six- 
ns —— mI Dear Sir (or Mapam),—Reluctant pound salmon-trout. 
deat Wi as I am to criticise the B.B.C._—for I This brings me to a point which 
can never adequately praise yourenter- Mr. Winkell neglected altogether. I 
prise in featuring this county (Wilt- mean the absolute necessity for con- 
shire) recently without referring onceto cealing oneself when fishing. One 
co [ Tr A Ly bacon or to pigs or even to the Army— should of course, as Mr. Winkell said, 
CA I feel I cannot allow to pass unchal- make use of all available cover on the 
FOR CI lenged the advice given by Mr. Perry _ banks of a river. The real difficulty 
ROMA WCE] Winkell in his Talk on how to catch arises where no cover exists, and | 
CL fish on the National transmitter this challenge Mr. Winkell’s statement that 
week. it is enough merely to stand back a 
wi I happen to be the author of The _ little farther from the edge. Sometimes 
Effeat Angler (Pigg & Whistle, 3/6), —as when there are cattle about—it is 
—e and in that book I have tried to show _ not even practicable. It was once my 
oy how effete are the methods generally misfortune to hook a cow that way, 
—— ane adopted by fishermen to-day. I was and I had to swim the river to escape 
particularly distressed therefore tohear from it. 
Mr. Winkell preaching the old, old The most efficient method of con- 
a AND fallacy, “Once bitten, twice shy, Better cealment is to carry with one on one’s 
/™ qs FOR try another fly.” After all, fish— fishing expeditions a fair-sized sheep- 
q' =a especially cod—have brains like the hurdle with a hole through the middle 
2 y SPORT rest of us; and while it is improbable for the rod. This obviously is best 
| ~ that they can distinguish between an suited for float-fishing, but one can 
§ af artificial fly damaged by a bite and a__use it when fly-fishing by casting in 
= af real fly disabled by a blow, it is prob- the usual way and then quickly pushing 
Oa. | co able that the sudden substitution of the rod through the hurdle and nipping Bi 
HM jo roy another fly will arouse their suspicions. round to the blind side and manipulat- 2a 
Co], Ue R In fact I had proof of this when _ ing it from there. I once lost a monster curi 
hamaennnnmmeati DY a fishing in the Rum last year. I cast a salmon-trout, weighing about seven attr 
gad-fly with which I had just caught a pounds, simply because I had come salt 
small sole, almost on to the nose of a out without this simple contrivance. littl 
trout weighing, I estimate, between The fish looked round, saw me, and by 
two and three pounds. The fish be- whipped away under some weeds. Virg 
P15 trayed uncertainty. I tried again, Mr. Winkell was again misleading shor 
unsuccessfully. Then I substituted on the subject of ground-bait. It is a fish 
for the damaged gad-fly a fat brown curious fact—and it may be attributed ciga 
a tsetse-fly and cast once more at this to the institution of steam baking— adn 
tantalising four-pounder. Imagine my that fish are not so partial as they were . | gidc 
mortification when the trout immedi- to pellets of bread. I personally am of hole 
or ately looked round, saw me, and _ the opinion that ground-bait should of c 
whipped away under some weeds. not be edible at all. I think its primary IS a 
my (Judging by the commotion it made in purpose should be to excite the fish’s oe 
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“ JusT IMAGINE IT—yYoU, SIR, SITTING ON THAT SIDE, AND You, MADAM, 




















DOG, LIKE THIS, ON THE HEARTHRUG BETWEEN YOU.” 
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ON THAT SIDE, AND YOUR LITTLE 








curiosity. Dace, for instance, are 
attracted by a handful of effervescent 
salts thrown into the water; pike by a 
little blue-black ink; trout and salmon 
by a pinch of saltpetre or a shredded 
Virginian cigarette. French cigarettes 
should never be used as they kill the 
fish outright. The ordinary English 
cigarette at ten for sixpence serves 
admirably, and as often as not causes 
giddiness. When giddy a fish will seize 
hold of the nearest object, which will 
of course be the worm on the hook. It 
is a simple method and quite inex- 
pensive. I always say that had I used 
this method when I was trying for a 
huge salmon-trout in the Rum last 
year I should have caught it. Un- 
fortunately it looked round, saw me, 
and whipped away under some weeds. 
At a guess I should say it weighed 
practically eight pounds. 

I wonder if you would like me to give 
a companion talk to Mr. Winkell’s 
little lecture, correcting these and cer- 
tain other statements that he made? 
I enclose a photograph of myself play- 
ing a mackerel off Minehead Pier. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas, CURSETT. 
P.S.—I say eight pounds, but it may 


have been nearer nine. I had no time 
to form an accurate estimate before it 
looked round, saw me, and whipped 
away under some weeds. 








Cupid’s Gallery 





Once John and other deathless names, 

Four Williams and a brace of James’ 

(I. keen on music, II. on games) 
Were graven on this heart; 

Staid fathers now, save one, grown fat, 

How aging to reflect on that! 

Myself (clad in a matron’s hat) 
Playing the housewife’s part. 


Thronged memories from the tender 
past 
Assail me as I pause, aghast, 

To note that time has healed at last 
The wounds which Cupid made; 
Gone are the gifts fond swains would 

send : 
Rare flasks of scent, worn socks to 
mend, 
Silk shawls from one platonic friend 
(With Customs’ dues unpaid). 


Alas! what boots it now to dwell 
On poor dear Jim (who dived so well); 


Bill, M.F.H., who oft would tell 
His passion mid his pack; 
Staunch John, our Member, whom to 
love 
Did Liberal education prove; 
Or Jem, who wanted me to rove 
Through Asia on a yak! 


The lissom legs which William IV. 
(Nicknamed the Sailor Prince) once 
swore 

Had swept him off his feet, are more 
Weary than I can say; 

The rosy palms which Johnny pressed 

(Ah me! when in white satin dressed, 

With clouds of tulle and rose on breast) 
Are worn with toil to-day. 


Perched on a ladder, ringlets grey 
With dust, enchanted I survey 
(In matron meditation gay, 

No longer fancy-free) 
Those storied pictures which recall 
Each several Bill, the James’ and all, 
Neatly aligned upon the wall 

Of my child’s nursery. 





First with the News 
“Following the exit of the month of 
March, another month has made its appear- 
ance.” — Western Daily Press. 
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More Reviews of the Month 





MopEkrn problems are discussed very fully in several of 
the new magazines. 

In The Lethurgic Review Mr. Y. Dopen-Spacies writes an 
open letter to the Minister of Transport in which he points 
out the necessity for frequent examination of pedestrian cross- 
ings to ensure that they are not being worn down by hurrying 
feet. “There is a track like the bed of a small river,” Mr. 
Dopen-Spacies asserts, “across Limpopo Road, N.W.” 
Mr. N. Fix, D.Litt., Mus.Bac., in commenting on the acci- 
dent situation, tells of a foreign acquaintance who saw the 
headline “Growing Road-Toll Among Pedestrians,” and 
asked whether growing road-toll was anything like growing 
toad-flax. The ethics of eating tar for medicinal purposes 
are discussed by Professor Prairie, whose opinion is that 
everyone has a right to eat tar: “Many of the world’s most 
pressing problems would be solved if we had the sense to 
eat more tar.” The anonymous author of an article entitled 
“Quantity Street” describes a new method of parting fight- 
ing dogs. 


“ HEBDOMADARY ” 


Some hitherto unpublished facts about the early life of 
the first Lord Stinkwort are revealed in the Hebdomadary by 
Mr.J.J.Spuffle, who denies the absurd legend that the young 
Hexagonian (as he then was) arrived in this country as a 
stowaway in a crate—-some have even said a bunch—of 
bananas. The interesting theory that coal is really only a 
rich kind of coke is defended by Mr. Andrew Glandru, J.P. 
Coke is also dealt with by Mrs. Custard-Pye, M.A., in 
“Woman's Attitude to Coke.” The early history of the 
review is continued by the editor, who recalls how when in 
1888 Cammel’s became the Hebdomadary it was said that 
Cammel’s had only one Hump whereas the Hebdomadary 
had two. (This of course was in the days when the Heb- 
domadary was published by Hump & Hump, and could go 
for days without food or drink.) In his series on “ Persecu- 
tion Mania” Mr. A. Bigge Stoopid examines the fact that 
anyone consulted on the point will be certain that he is 
always at the only restaurant-table the waiter or waitress 
fails for a long time to notice. 


‘* CLEVER’s ” 


The leading position in Clever’s is occupied by a discussion 
by Mr. Abel Cluckstuffer of a possible merger between the 
leaders of the seedless raisin industry and the association 
of manufacturers of wooden pips for raspberry jam. Mr. 
Cluckstuffer puts the question, “Cui bono ? ” and concludes 
that one side or the other has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose, or nothing to gain and everything to lose; “Time,” 
he observes, “will show.” Mr. A. S. Skunk pays a tribute to 
the late Offal Baw’s memory, which he says was really very 
good, considering: Baw would forget faces and names, but 
never both at once. “Vindicator’s” political article, “What 
Are You Afraid Of, Czecho-Slovakia ?” bears signs of having 
been hastily changed from “What Are You Afraid Of, 
Austria?” and indeed the name “Schuschnigg” has been 
overlooked in several places where it presents an eccentric 
appearance. A motor-caravan holiday is described by Mr. 
Augustus 0. Chingle under the title “You Know What 
Trailers Are.” 

“Pus QUARTERLY ” 

The Pub Quarterly looks with concern on the movement 
for the abolition of motor-horns, asking very reasonably 
what, if they completely disappear, the B.B.C. producer 


will do when he wishes to suggest “city atmosphere.” 
Mr. K. I. MacStickie examines the allegation that Robin 
Hood’s men were merry, and says that they were not 
in the least merry. ‘It is in the highest degree doubt- 
ful,” he adds, ‘““whether they were ever even allowed to 
get merry.” A forgotten Ministerial post is recalled by 
Mr. Hedges N. Ditches, M.P., whose great-uncle was the 
last “Secretary for Particulars” in Lord Ernest Zootle’s first 
Cabinet. The phrase survives now only in the words ‘“‘ Write 
to the Secretary for Particulars.” Professor Clambake asks 
whether the boll-weevil can be trained to defy the force of 
gravitation. 


LITERARY 


In the Escalator Mr. Clozing Thyme writes of “ Archi- 
medes and his Circle” (a particular one, drawn in sand); 
Dr. A. J. Bonehead puts forward the theory that what 
TENNYSON really wrote was “Brake, brake, brake’”’; and 
Miss Emily Bunk describes how she restored a country 
cottage to what it had been before an urban novelist 
got hold of it. 

In Bright and Early Mr. Poof discusses the belief that 
there is no rhyme to “orange,” and concludes that it is 
correct, giving a number of examples of poets who disliked 
oranges. 

Wild Words includes an essay by Miss Josephine Kerpivvy 
on “blind mouths that know how to hold a sheep-hook”’; 
she doubts whether there can ever have been so many 
of these as MiLTon in Lycidas seems to imply. 

In Powder Magazine are “The Bishop’s Navy,” by the 
Rev. Stuffen Nonsnz; ‘Ahi Spahi,” by Mahi Little Ahi; 
and ‘“‘How to Dance the Tapioca,” by “ Vigilans.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


Remarkable photographs of horsehair turning into fresh- 
water eels appear in What-Ho! In Gumboil and Bicycle 
Mr. G. Clandestine writes of travel under the title “‘ Awheel 
Awhile Awnuts.” Zimpany’s has an account of “the only 
stick of macaroni ever grown from seed.” Sir I. Gloom 
contributes to Addlepate a character-study of Miss Felicia 
Barnes-Tormer. Standard Size has a full-page picture of an 
umbrella and a half-page picture of a smaller umbrella. 
In Foolery Lord Ham describes coke. R. M. 








Startling Stanzas for Smug Smokers 





I. 
My friend Colonel Bright 
Thought his cigar-end was alight; 
So it was, but it led to his ruin, 
Because it was the end he was chewin’. 


Moral : 


If he’d chosen ‘‘Wallahs ” (an excellent make) 
He’d have been too interested to make the mistake. 


Il. 
Alf Whup of Lesser Whucking 
Knocked his pipe out without looking 
And burnt his mother-in-law (staying for the night); 
She now resides with them permanently. Serve him right! 


Moral: 


If he’d only smoked ‘“ Wallahs” (demand them imperiously) 
He wouldn’t have burnt her half so seriously. 





So et 
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ATTITUDE TOWARDS SUNDAY MORNINGS 








III. 
The First Mate’s lost his girl—he looks years older; 


‘He spat tobacco-juice over his shoulder: 


He was quite polite—he always asked ‘“‘Do you mind?” 
But she said you never knew who was standing behind. 


Moral: 


If he’d only smoked “Wallahs” (they ’re cleverly blended) 
She’d have had one herself and not been offended. 


IV. 


John Miff (considered rather mean) 

Rolled his own cigarettes in a little machine; 

But once, when he was too busy to look, 

He caught all his fingers in it and now wears a hook. 


Moral : 


If he’d only bought “Wallahs” (it sounds rather hard) 
He’d have had all his fingers, ten fags and a card. 


Vv 


Percy Sands from Poop Hill 

Went to Chinatown for a thrill 

(Only eighteen too, a tailor’s apprentice) ; 

They stole his pants when he was under opium and non 
compos mentis. 


Moral: 


If he’d stuck to “Wallahs” (1r—there’s the rub) 
He’d have been wearing spats now instead of a tub. 


VI. 
Roland, after a cruise to Felooka, 
Attempted to smoke a hookah; 
But he tried to make it “draw” 
While sitting on the tube—and broke his jaw! 
Moral : 
If he’d only smoked “Wallahs” he’d have been all right 


yet; 
You wouldn’t dream of sitting on a “Wallah” cigarette. 








Excuse for That Hsinking Feeling 


“Three Japanese warships sailed up the Yangtze to T’kiang. 
The Chinese believe that their object is to cover possible landing 
of troops with a view to the Sandwichiang of the Chinese forces 
attacking Wuhu.”—Iraq Paper. 





“Fresh or strong South-West winds; intermittent rain; rather 
milk.”—Yorkshire Paper. 


They mean “ watery.” 
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PRIDE oF RACE 


“In the event...” 


“In the event of war...” These 
words are the Great Get-Out of the 
day. If one wants to block a project 
they are the grand obstacle: if one 
wants anything done the only hope is 
to persuade the folk that it will be 
a good thing in the event of war. 

His Majesty’s Government popped 
out the other day and, backed by 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
knocked the Thames Barrage Inquiry 
on the head. Popped out twenty-four 
hours before the Inquiry was to be 
held, having declined to cock an eye 
at the question for the previous four 
years. This is called the Co-Ordination 
of Defence. 

According to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, said H.M. Gov., a 
Thames Barrage would have “certain 
disadvantages in the event of war.” 
This said, H.M. Gov. retired into hole 
again. 

“Disadvantages” not specified but 
easily imagined. In the event of war 
somebody might drop a bomb on the 
barrage. : 

Certainly. In the event of war some- 
body might drop a bomb almost any- 
where in this island. Unfortunately 
there is no obvious way of moving this 
island. 

Nature, with less than her usual 
patriotism, has placed the Thames 
inconveniently close to the Continent. 
Man, with his usual stupidity, has 
placed the capital of Britain only fifty 
miles from the sea. 

At the very mouth of the Thames 
is a naval base. A few miles away, 
up the Medway, is a naval dockyard. 
It would be disadvantageous, in the 
event of war, if bombs were dropped 
upon the lock-gates or sank a ship or 
two across the narrow channel. 

At the top of Sea Reach (we are 
back in the Thames now) there are 
two large assemblies of petrol-tanks. 
These are placed prominently above- 
ground, close to the bank, and painted 
white, to deceive the enemy. 

It would be mildly regrettable if a 
bomb or two were to drop on this lot. 
What does the Committee of Imperial 
Defence propose to do about it im the 
event of war ? 

At present no oil-tankers are per- 
mitted to pass above Sea Reach. It is 
now proposed to permit them to tie 
up and discharge at Purfleet, sixteen 
miles nearer London. This would mean, 
presumably, the erection of another 
camp of petrol-tanks at that charming 
corner—eight miles by water, and less 
as the crow flies, from Woolwich 


Arsenal. Is the Committee of Imperial 
Defence really keen about this? And 
what about having the tanks under- 
ground ? 

But we have skipped over the great 
docks at Tilbury. A bomb or two on 
the lock-gates here would be a nuisance 
in the event of war. 

On we go, then. Northfleet Hope, 
Fiddler’s Reach, Long Reach, Erith 
Rands, Erith Reach, Half-way Reach, 
Barking Reach. Here is the mighty 
Barking Power Station. And across 
the river, on the port bow, is Woolwich 
Arsenal. Some of this, we suppose, is 
underground. But that cannot be said 
of those great docks on the other side, 
at the bottom of Gallions Reach— 
the King George V. and Royal Albert 
Docks—and_ only one entrance to the 
lot. 

How, I wonder, does the Committee 
of Imperial Defence propose to neutral- 
ise the disadvantage of a direct hit 
thereon ? 

We steam on westward, avoiding the 
Woolwich Free Ferry. On the north 
side are sugar works and soap works, 
which would make a grand blaze in the 
event of war. 

Round the corner into Bugsby’s 
Reach. On our right are docks again. 
And now there are docks all the way 
to Tower Bridge, sometimes on both 
sides—all entered by small but very 
vulnerable lock-gates. 

Tower Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge. 
About a mile—the river narrow—the 
tide fierce—and six bridges (inclusive). 
On the north bank Cannon Street 
Station: and beyond St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the cross on which is painted a 
provocative and dangerous gold. 

Direct hits on one or two of the said 
bridges would cause a disadvantageous 
mess and would probably dam the 
Thames effectually. 

“Ah,” says the C.I.D., no doubt, 
“but the docks and the shipping are 
below that point.” “Ah,” says me, 
“but a few miles further up we have 
incautiously placed three electric 
power-stations and the South Metro- 
politan Gas Works. All these are sup- 
plied with coal from the sea; and the 
colliers have to creep to them with 
caution as it is.” 

I have not mentioned, by the way, 
the trifling concentration of executive, 
administrative, judicial and legislative 
buildings on the north bank of the river 
from the Temple to Westminster nor 
the three great railway termini not far 
away. Nor Fleet Street. 

No doubt the C.I.D. have arranged 
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that there shall be no direct hits on 
these buildings, on the bridges, the 
power-stations, the dock-gates, the 
petrol-tanks, the tankers, the gas- 
containers or the arsenals. 

But, that being so, I wish they could 
have considered the possibility of 
averting a direct hit on the Thames 
Barrage. 

Why not, for example, permit the 
Inquiry to proceed and let the point 
be discussed—in camera, if necessary ? 
The promoters, no doubt, had their 
answers; and, having studied the thing 
for four years or more, may perhaps 
know as much about it as the C.1.D. 

“Take,” as people say, “petrol.” 
There is far too much petrol on and 
about the Thames—that is, in the event 
of war. Three-and-a-half million tons 
of petrol (31 per cent. of our entire 
imports) come into the Port of London 
in a year. Much of this, in special 
barges, enters the heart ‘of London 
and is stored along the banks. 

Now, then, in the event of war, 
imagine a direct hit on a barge or 
storage-station, or this or that: imagine 
blazing petrol- barges adrift, imagine 
sheets of blazing petrol on the water. 


On a tideless lake, such as the Thames 
Dam was to produce, such dangers 
would be comparatively immobile 
and could be attacked in situ quo, so to 
speak. But imagine 

[Epitor. Must you imagine so much? 

Me. I suppose I may imagine things 

as well as the C.I.D. Besides, I live on 
the Thames.] 
—imagine the burning barge, the wide 
sheet of blazing water moving swiftly 
on a three-knot tide. All along the 
river are tiers of moored lighters and 
barges—wooden barges. These take 
fire, break loose and drift away also; 
they come to rest against a ship lying 
at a wharf, a wooden wharf. 

The wharf, the ship——. And so on. 

Then, at low water, the fire-floats are 
severely handicapped and could not 
reach great stretches of the bank at all. 

There might be much to be said, in 
the event of war, for having no tide in 
the heart of London. 

But a direct hit on the dam .. .! 
Oh, well, let’s risk it. 

The truth is that in the event of war 
London will be in quite the wrong 
place. If the C.I.D. sat down and con- 
sulted continuously for fifty-seven 





days they could not possibly devise a 
worse arrangement for a first-class 
air-age war than London as, and where, 
it is. That is unavoidable now. War 
may be unavoidable. And a direct hit 
on a lock-gate at Woolwich may be 
possible. But if we have truly reached 
so low a state of mind and so feeble 
a condition of defence that the last- 
mentioned risk is sufficient to forbid 
even an inquiry into the merits of such 
a proposal, then had we not better 
determine, in the event of war, to 
abandon London altogether? For there 
are risks much more formidable than 
that. 

All this, you and the C.1.D. may 
say, is not very funny. But then, in 
the event of war, it is not right to be 
funny. A. P. H. 





The Purist 





THERE was a young fellow of Morden 
who always would say ‘“ Beg your paw- 
don!” When they told him “That’s 
wrong,” he said, ““You buzz along— 
I speaks as me paw and me maw 
done! ” 
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Words! Words! 


I LATELY gathered from the Press 

That when our Commons say their bit 
It costs a halfpenny, no less, 

For every word that they emit. 


It takes, we grant, a power of chat 
Justly to frame our country’s laws; 

No one of course would grudge them that, 
But, turned to cash, it gives one pause. 


Efforts I’ve read that might have lacked 
Nothing of dignity or power 

Had they judiciously been packed 
Into a quarter of an hour 


(Some fiver), but, when lengthened out 
To two hours long (say forty pounds) 

They somehow raise a shade of doubt 
Purely on economic grounds. 


Words! 


But these come mostly from the great 
Who, high above the common mass, 
Owe to their majesty and state 
A reasonable flow of gas. 


It is those others I deplore, 

Small men who talk for hours on end 
Exuding half-crowns by the score 

Where twopence were too much to spend. 


It would be grand were each allowed 
A certain measure by the clock, 
Suppose, ten minutes for the crowd 
And twenty for the nobler stock. 


Should they continue undeterred 
They could go on till all was blue 
And have a halfpenny a word 
Deducted from their yearly screw. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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HIS EASTER EGG 
The Fuhrer. “Excellent—all through!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 

Monday, April 4th.—Commons : Debate 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Tuesday, April 5th.—Lords: 
Nine Minutes of Routine 
Business. 

Commons: Coal Bill given 
Third Reading. 

Wednesday, April 6th.—Lords: 

Debate on Oil from Coal. 


Commons: Debate on 
Staggered Holidays. Cale- 
donian Power Bill rejected. 


Monday, April 4th.—That 
this afternoon’s set-to in the 
Commons was so much tamer 
an affair than the entertain- 
ments frequently staged in 
the Chambre des Députés was 
mainly owing to the admir- 
able self-control of Comman- 
der Bower, who, after being 
‘resoundingly slapped on the 
face by Mr. SHINWELL, con- 
trived to hold in check the 
punch which once won him 
a championship of the Navy. 

Mr. SHINWELL had been 
accusing Mr. BuTuER of hy- 
ep agg nr rsa ee 

co’s agent in London 
was being treated as if he were 
the representative of a regular Gov- 
ernment, when Commander BowER 
rudely suggested that Mr. SHINWELL 
should go back to Poland. The effect 
was electric. 

Asked by Sir Witi1am Davison if a 
Member could get away with assault, 
Mr. SPEAKER, who had been 
about to call the next question, 
replied that both Members had 
been so thoroughly disorderly 
that he proposed to ignore the 
incident; after which they both 
apologised to the House. 

The Labour Party’s motion 
of censure on the Government 
for its foreign policy served 
only to emphasise the weakness 
of their own position, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN had the felicity 
of pointing out that although 
their motion demanded a Gen- 
eral Election, this had never 
been mentioned by Mr. GREEN- 
woop, who spoke first and for 
over an hour. 

For Mr. GREENWwooD there 
are no pastel-shades in oratory. 

He lays on his colours so indis- 
criminately that after a time 
they cease to have meaning. 
He declared that Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN was the undertaker wait- 


ing to bury the corpse of European 
liberty, and he asked if he were really 
prepared to buy off the dictators with 
the sacrifice of Spain and the British 
Empire ? 

In contrast, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S cool 
dissection of the situation was doubly 








WAIVING THE GAUNTLET 


Mr. GREENWOOD spoke for over an hour without 
mentioning the challenge to a General Election 
contained in his vote of censure. 


effective, and he spared the Opposition 
nothing which could make them more 
uncomfortable, neither a reminder that 
they, who would have had us act in isola- 
tion, had repeatedly voted against the 
Defence Estimates, nor an expression 
of his amazement that they could 
bamboozle themselves into wanting a 





“A DELICATE BALANCE” 
CAPTAIN CROOKSHANK, SECRETARY FOR MINES 


pre-War system of alliances, which was 
once anathema tc them, simply by 
mumbling over it the words “collective 
security.” 

Sir ARCHIBALD SrncLamk considered 
the P.M. too sanguine over the attitude 
of the Dominions and the rest of the 
world to his policy, he dis- 
trusted the results of the 
negotiations with Italy, and 
he asked for Mr. EpEN’s 
return to the Cabinet; but he 
admitted that the present was 
not a moment for a General 
Election. 

Just back from Aragon, 
Wing-Commander JaMEs as- 
sured the House of the slight- 
ness of the risk of either 
Fascism or Communism taking 
permanent hold on so inde- 
pendent a people as_ the 
Spanish. Not much less given 
to violent expression than Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. ALEXANDER 
insisted that the Government 
had been elected on a lie and 
were staying in office by a 
fraud, and that the P.M.’s 
statement of February 22nd 
had sealed the fate of Austria. 

Mr. Matcotm MacDona.p 
replied to the debate in a 
telling speech, reminding the 
Opposition that M. van ZEE- 
LAND had decided that tc be any 
good economic co-operation must em- 
brace Germany and Italy, and that Mr. 
ALEXANDER had not hesitated to go to 
Rome to negotiate with the Italians in 
1930, by which date Fascism had 
already made itself unpopular with the 
Labour Party. 

Tuesday, April 5th.— At 
Question- time Mr. Kirkwoop, 
for Mr. GALLACHER, wanted to 
know why at the Fairey aero- 
plane works, where the shop- 
stewards believed that the 
damage recently done to en- 
gines was due to over-use of 
unskilled labour, the represent- 
atives of the men had not been 
allowed to make an examina- 
tion; and Lord WINTERTON, 
although unconvinced that the 
damage had not been malici- 
ous, promised to write to the 
firm. But Mr. Raprorp’s in- 
quiry seemed pertinent when 
he asked how holes bored 
through petrol-tanks could be 
due to dilution of skilled 
labour. 

In a short statement Mr. 
SPEAKER made it quite clear 
that his leniency to yesterday’s 
offenders was in no way to be 
regarded as a precedent. At no 
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“Isn’? IT TAILS TO-NIGHT, ALFRED? It’s THE DINNER OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL CLUB.” 








time, he said, had it been more im- 
portant for the long tradition of orderly 
conduct in the House to be maintained. 

A Third Reading was given to the 
Coal Bill, after Captain CRooksHANK 
had described the balance between 
State ownership and complete free- 
dom from legislation as delicate. For 
the Labour Party, Mr. SHINWELL, in 
spite of his conviction that the Bill did 
nothing for the miners, accepted it for 
its establishment of the principle of 
acquisition of royalties by the State. 
Winding up, Mr. Stantey held that 
the Bill would do a great deal for 
the miners by giving stability to their 
industry. 

Wednesday, April 6th—When Lord 
AILwyn, a sailor, again asked the 
Government what they intended to 
do about oil from coal, he urged that it 
should be made easier for inventors to 
have their discoveries officially tried 
out, that the Falmouth Committee’s 
recommendations of a continued pref- 
erence for home-produced spirit sho 1ld 
be adopted, and that dual-firing for 
the Navy should be taken more 
seriously. In reply, Lord De La Warr 
told him that seven per cent. of the 
country’s requirements were now pro 


duced at home by means of heavy 
financial assistance, and that the 
Falmouth Report was being carefully 
considered. 

The Member for Blackpool should 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


As an expert on sleeping sickness 
Major NEVEN-SPENCE 

Presumably knows why the gents 

Who become M.P.s 

Are so prone to this disease. 


know all about the British summer 
holiday. Mr. RoLanp RoBInson, in a 
very sensible speech, described to the 
Commons the chaos which will result 
in August now that so many firms are 
giving holidays with pay, unless there 
is a planned “spread-over” covering 
all the summer months. He pointed 
out that in the present concentration 
on August prices were forced up, 
transport and catering workers rushed 
to death, while the holiday-maker him- 
self was uncomfortable. 

Mr. STANLEY Hotes, the seconder, 
went further and suggested that the 
London season should be revised so 
as to shift such entertainments as 
the Academy and the Opera to a less 
healthy part of the year. After a 
debate in which the general idea was 
warmly approved, Mr. ERNEST BRowN 
gave it his blessing and hoped to be 
able to help when the Committee 
sitting on the question reported. 

Later in the evening the Caledonian 
Power Bill, which authorises the 
establishment of a calcium carbide 
factory at Loch Quoich in the High- 
lands, was thrown out for the third 
time, in spite of a speech by Sir 
THomAS InskiP defending the scheme. 
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Consultation 





“ 


“Sit down,” says the doctor, “and 
tell me your trouble.” 

So I tell him about the occasional 
dizzy feeling in my head, and my 
weak legs, and how the south-east 
corner of my back hurts when I breathe 
very deeply turning to the right, which 
does not seem as it should be really, 
although I must admit I don’t often 
breathe very deeply because it gives me 
a full stuffy feeling in the chest and 
another pain, whether I turn to the 
right or not. If I blow a lot I feel sick. 

“Do you blow a lot ?”’ the doctor asks, 
dreamily gazing through the surgery 
window at the little budding may-trees. 
He is not interested in me, I feel. 

“No,” I say rather sharply, “I 
don’t blow a lot. It’s the continual 
haunting fear that if I do blow a lot I 
am going to feel sick that upsets me. 
And then there’s my rib. I forgot my 
rib——” 

“Cross your legs,” says the doctor, 
and he hits me on the knee with a 
rubber hammer. I know that one. 
My foot will fly high into the air and 
he will understand I am a sensitive 
nervous subject, not one to be hurried 
and bullied, like the thick-skinned 
mob. The artistic temperament. 

“Do you sleep well?” he asks—the 
fool. 

“How can I?” I reply, “when there 
is always this sore dry feeling under my 
last left-hand rib. It isn’t outside, if 
you know what I mean, and it isn’t 
inside. It feels as though someone 
has torn all the flesh off the bone with 
iron pincers.” 

“Say ‘Ah!’” says the doctor in a 
bored lackadaisical way. Anyone can 
see he isn’t trying. 

He pulls up my eyelid and looks deep 
into my eye, which reminds me that I 
wish I were a doctor and Miss Horn- 
beam one of my patients. I would 
touch her silken lashes gently and gaze 
deep into her lovely eyes. Perhaps she 
will get a speck of grit into her lovely 
eye one of these days, and it may 
happen that I shall be standing by and 
will say, “Permit me, Miss Hornbeam,” 
and lift her silken lashes. Thus true 
love will spring to life in our hearts... 

What is the doctor saying now? 
Have I a pain here? Where? Oh, 
there! Er—well——_ I don’t think I did, 
not when I came in. But now I feel 
distinctly that there is a pain. It is a 
dull aching sort of pain. When you 
press it it’s worse. Oh, yes, I have a 
pain there most certainly. 

I have now divested myself of my 


upper garments and he is running like . 


a light-fingered xylophonist over my 
anatomy with little rubber hammers. 
I cannot help him here much. My chest 
sounds hollow. Weak lungs, of course. 
I always knew it, but with the careless- 
ness of youth paid no heed. 

The doctor no longer looks out of the 
surgery window. He is grim and, I 
think, fearful. He has exchanged his 
hammers for a tyre-lever and _ his 
stethoscope slides in great whorls and 
spirals over my shrinking frame. 

Alas! dearest Miss Hornbeam, I am 
afraid our romance will end untimely 
at the grave. Pyramus, Romeo, Nar- 
cissus, Manon Lescaut, La Traviata— 
with these, Miss Hornbeam, will our 
young tragedies be knit. 

The doctor sits down at his desk and 
writes rapidly while I dress. 

It is a prescription. It is an intro- 


duction to the Greatest Specialist of the 
Age, last) hope of the dying. It is an 
urgent “Admit Bearer” to the County 
Hospital. 

No. Sardonic climax, it is a bill. He 
will not give it me; he is too refined. 
It will come through the post, but I see 
it is a bill over his shoulder. 

“What is my trouble, Doctor?” I 
ask bravely, and with a hateful sneer 
he answers, “Nothing. Get a hobby 
to occupy your mind. Or work harder.” 

He shows me out into a cold un- 
feeling world. 

On the pavement by the bus-stop 
stands Miss Hornbeam. Her pretty 
hand is to her pretty eye, and a large 
young man like RoBert Taytor holds 
a screwed-up hanky. He lifts her-—— 

Excuse me. I cannot bear any 
more. ... 








“How DID IT HAPPEN? ” 





“ ANY WITNESSES 7?” 
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A Plea to Pests that they may 
Cease their Troubling 


To ev'ry pest 

That doth infest 

My garden fair, 

I charge you, have a care! 


Oh, stay your ravages, 
You little savages! 


O slug, 

You ugly thug, 

Your sliminess 

Will drive me mad unless 
I find some means 

To keep you off the beans. 


Ye blight 

That in a night 

Bring havoc to geraniums, 
If only it were not 
Impossible to dot 

You on your craniums! 


O curséd mildew! 

I thought I’d killed you; 
And yet you were unharmed; 
Your life seems charmed. 


And mice, 
Oh, do be nice! 
Give over, please, 


A-ruining the peas. A.W. B. 











The Ears Have It 





WHILE in complete sympathy with 
the aims of Lord HorpEr and the Anti- 
Noise League, I should like to be in- 
formed as to how much the human 
ear ought to intercept, or is capable 
of intercepting without damage. I 
personally hate noise and do con- 
sciously very little to contribute to it; 
but I am not aware that my aural 
capacities have been in the least 
injured by the excessive sounds which 
from time to time have been forced 
upon them. I am thinking, for 








“THE PROVISION OF A LIFT WOULD NATURALLY PUT 


THE RENT UP.” 


example, of target-practice in H.M.S. 
Nelson off the Bass Rock; and of visits 
to the engine-rooms of liners: and of 
the start of one of the old type of aero- 
planes, when cotton-wool was provided. 
Surely, I thought, ears were never in- 
tended to be assaulted like this. But 
were they? Are gunners and engineers 
and aerodrome mechanics any the 
worse for it? Is their old age impaired ? 
Will those navvies who in the roads 
operate electric-drills all eventually 
become deaf? 

And while on the subject of navvies, 
I wish someone would give us the 
assurance that the constant opening- 
up of roads for new pipes of all sizes 
and denominations is necessary and 
unavoidable. I ask, because to the 
ordinary observer, like myself, it 
would seem that some foreknowledge 
of the. requirements of the neighbour- 
hood through which the road passes 
might be obtained and everything that 
was needed be done at. once. . But how 
different is the case! My way takes me 
regularly through a district where, I 
can state without exaggeration, some 
portion of the surface is never still, 
never unworried, never without “‘Go” 
and “Stop” signs. Now and then, it is 
true, real road-mending goes on, but 
for the most part we are the victims 
of an afterthought of the authorities. 
“That stretch between Blackleaf and 
Burley,” they say—‘let’s lay some 
more pipes there. It’s fully a fortnight 
since the last were put in;” and up the 
road comes again. Would it not be 
possible, once for all, to make a tunnel 
and insert things from below? I 
suppose not. Poor ignorant laymen 
must continue to suppose not. 

Different persons have, of course, 
different views of noise. I remember 
that in one of her books Miss JEKYLL 
mentions the pleasure with which she 
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“CoME, COME, BENEDICTI—THE SHOW MUST GO ON!” 





listened to builders at their work 
and the hammering of carpenters; 
whereas CARLYLE constructed a sound- 
proof:study. I personally could put 
up with a certain amount of neigh- 
bouring activity, but I should move at 
once if there was a flat above with 
people in it who had recourse to an 
electric carpet-sweeper or danced to 
broadcast tunes. Or if the kitchen were 
very near. This is of the highest im- 
portance, because the kitchen is the 
source of a. large proportion of the evil. 
It is the kitchen from whence really 
incredible sounds can proceed, from 
the clatter of saucepan-lids to the 
interminable and rasping refuelling of 
the grate: an operation in which the 
shovel and the scuttle play leading 
parts. The sound of putting coal on is 
of course one of the worst penances 
also of the sick-room, and it is high 
time that the highbrows of the I.C.I. 
and similar centres of ingenuity turned 
their attention from less important dis- 
coveries and invented a silent means 
of replenishing the fireplace. A coal- 
merchant who could guarantee “ Noise- 
less Nuggets” would be certain of a 
quick fortune. But why not, I hear 


you say, dispense with fires, which are 
obsolete, and have radiators? O 
foolish counsellors, have ye never heard 
aradiator honk? And although a honk- 
ing chauffeur can come beneath the lash 
of Lord HorpEr, what can my lord do 
with a honking radiator? Nothing. . 
After shovelling, I suppose, comes 
falling; and this is largely because we 
who listen are never prepared for 
either. The cook, doing her own shovel- 
ling, is of course unaware of what is 
going on and how we in the next room 
are suffering. Possibly it would not 
affect her if she knew; but the fact 
remains that she does not: we are 
by our own din undisturbed. But 
nothing can be more unexpected and 
therefore more shattering to the nerves 
than a fall: such as when, for instance, 
a waiter, during a meal in a restaurant, 
drops plates or dishes. This is con- 
stantly happening and never without 
shocks to our systems. Everybody 
looks up and the maitre d’hétel scowls 
in a manner suggesting that never in his 
own long career could he have been so 
clumsy. And dishes can slipout of hands 
in our own houses too, again without 
any of the forewarning that softens 


the blow. Pictures can fall, almost 
always in the night; but this is a worse 
calamity than any mere noisy break- 
age, because our agitation is three- 
fold: once through the awakening out 
of sleep; next through wonder as to 
what can have happened; and lastly, 
on learning the cause, through super 
stitious dread of the calamity that is 
to befall us, since, as everyone knows, 
pictures do not fall without reason: 
pictures know that someone is going to 
die. Walking-sticks placed against the 
wall can, when they slide, emit a totally 
disproportionate clamour. So can coat- 
hangers ; and the tendency of coat-hang- 
ers to crash is one of the strangest 
phenomena of daily life. So too with 
fire-irons, which are perhaps the worst. 
All these cacophonies, you will 
notice, are associated with things that 
fall, and it is this circumstance that 
causes me to look back with such envy 
to the state of those who lived before 
1666: before, in fact, the fatal year in 
which Sir Isaac Newron made his 
unfortunate discovery of the law of 
gravity. Until that accursed apple fell 
on his head, how peaceful must the 
world have been! E. V. L. 
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Laying the Scent 





In detective fiction it is not unusual 
for the author to make shy passing 
reference from time to time to one or 
other of the previously recorded 
successes of his sleuth. In a thriller 
called, let us say, Murder by Proxy, we 
may very likely come across the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“Professor Grimes put his notes 
away and looked out of the first-class 
window. The train was nearing Hasle- 
mere, and as a heavily-wooded ridge 
came into view, bathed in the rosy 
rays of the setting sun, the Professor’s 
eye gleamed with delight, for this 
lovely stretch of our English country- 
side had been the setting of one of the 
Professor’s most spectacular triumphs, 
The Corpse in the Copse.” 


This puts members of Professor 
Grimes’s regular public on the track of 
a case that may have escaped them, 
and it affords to the dullest of new 
readers an unmistakable clue pointing 
to the existence of a whole Grimes 
series. 

The idea is good, but it errs on the 
side. of restraint. Let us see what 
might be done in an imaginary series in 
which Hawke is the brilliant amateur, 
with Inspector Belcher usually on 
hand to arrest the wrong man:— 


“Inspector Belcher, heavily dis- 
guised, was now able to enter into a 
casual conversation with his quarry, 
who, far from taking alarm, very soon 
offered the Inspector a cigar. Inspector 


Belcher smiled quietly in his false 
beard as he refused, for he had made 
it a rule never to accept smokes from 
strangers, especially suspected stran- 
gers, since he had been taken in with 
a doped cigarette in Hawke’s First Case. 
The remembrance of Hawke’s sardonic 
grin when he had eventually come to 
still made the Inspector writhe. Sud- 
denly there was a bang, rockets flared 
up to a purple aurora borealis, and 
before his face met the pavement 
Inspector Belcher knew from his 
experience in Hawke’s Second Case 
that he had been sandbagged again.” 


How would it be to let a copy of one 
of the previous books be found on the 
scene of the crime under review? 
There is no doubt that a great deal of 
quiet and effective advertising could be 
got across very naturally in following 
up such a clue. In Hawke Doubts the 
Evidence let us suppose it is established 
almost beyond a peradventure that 
somebody bought a copy of Hawke 
Knots the Noose to read in the 11.42 
from Victoria on his way down to 
commit the murder. Hawke therefore 
puts Inspector Belcher on to the simple 
routine job of inquiring at the book- 
stalls for a description of anybody 
who purchased a copy of Hawke 
Knots the Noose between eleven and 
eleven-thirty on the previous Thursday 
week :— 


“At each of the bookstalls Inspector 
Belcher’s inquiries elicited the same 
replies. The Hawke books were being 
sold all day and every day. It was im- 
possible to recall the dozens of cus- 
tomers for Hawke Knots the Noose, 














whose brisk sale was rivalling even that 
of the favourite Hawke books, such as 
The Horror in the Cellar, The Murder 
in the Oasthouse, and Hawke at the 
Eleventh Hour. At one bookstall they 
remembered a swarthy, hot-tempered 
man with a drooping eyelid. But that 
was only the day before yesterday. 
He had made a violent scene because 
Hawke Reassembles the Body was tem- 
porarily sold out, and he would not be 
pacified.” 


This idea is capable of considerable 
variation. Consider the deft use of it 
in another Hawke yarn, A Corpse Too 
Many :— 


“Inspector Belcher, having made his 
double arrest, hurried back to Scotland 
Yard in high fettle, only to find await- 
ing him there the startling news of 
a fresh clue: a blood-stained copy of 
Hawke Unmasks an Alibi, in a cheap 
edition, had come to light in the lining 
of the trunk. 

“Belcher swore under his breath. 
His case was ali complete, and the last 
thing he wanted was any more clues. 
Furthermore he did, not like Hawke 
Unmasks an Alibi. It dealt with the 
case prior to the present one, and 
Inspector Belcher thought it harped 
too much on that natural little mistake 
of his which had led him to arrest the 
wrong man. It was really too bad. It 
was enough to get him passed over for 
promotion. 

“With something approaching dis- 
taste Inspector Belcher took his own 
copy of Hawke Unmasks an Alibi from 
the little library of Hawke’s cases on 
his shelf, for the publishers always 
sent Inspector Belcher a compliment- 
ary copy in the cheap edition of each 
of the Hawke books in which the In- 
— appeared. He turned to the fly- 
leaf :— 


First Published .. January 1938 
Second Edition .. January 1938 
Third Edition .. February 1938 
Fourth Edition .. February 1938 
Cheap Edition March 1938 


Inspector Belcher gasped and turned 
pale with annoyance. Deaf to Hawke’s 
objections, he had all along insisted 
that the murder was committed on 
February 27th, because that date alone 
fitted in with his reconstruction of the 
crime. And here was this new clue, this 
cheap edition of Hawke Unmasks an 
Alin, to prove conclusively that the 
murder could not have taken place till 
March! Hawke was right again and 
he, Inspector Belcher, had excelled 
himself this time by arresting two 
wrong men,” 
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“CoME ORF IT, CAN'T YER? 




















YE’RE LIKE A BLOOMIN’ LEECH!” 








Notes from America 
Il.—The Cult of Violence 





THE average American is convinced 
that the average Englishman regards 
him as a kind of affable barbarian, and 
this peeves him a good deal. Hitting 
the nail on the head is all very well, 
so long as somebody else is the nail. 
Should you try to discuss the matter 
with him he would very likely tell you 
in a deafening tone of voice that we are 
the most civilized nation on the face of 
the earth, and what’s the big idea 
anyway. If after this you were stub- 
born enough to continue, he would 
probably wind up by making fun of 
your accent and punching you on the 
nose. This is just a tip. 


I have often wondered what Oscar 
WILDE thought of America. If there 
ever was anyone calculated to arouse 
the scorn and ferocity of the American 
male it was OscaR WILDE. His audi- 
ences in the West consisted mostly of 
mildly-inebriated miners who drifted 
in on Saturday night because they had 
nowhere else to go. The effect upon 
them of the long hair, the dreamy 
manner, the air of wistful ineffectual- 
ness must have been extraordinary. 
But strangely enough his discourses 
were attended by remarkably little 
rioting. In fact the only real embar- 
rassment he suffered occurred in 
Denver, where a young dramatic critic 
impersonated him and on the night of 
his opening address strolled on to the 
platform from the opposite side, throw- 
ing the audience into wild confusion. 





The idea, the young man said after. 
ward, was of course that two Oscar 
WILpDEs should be twice as funny as 
one. 

The Cult of Violence, to get back, is 
a doctrine which every American is 
taught from his earliest youth to 
respect. To begin with, our history is 
chequered with it; not military vio- 
lence, although every history is 
chequered with that, but personal vio- 
lence. United States senators have on 
several occasions carried pistols and 
bowie-knives with them into the 
Senate Chamber, and there have been 
a number of brawls on the floor of the 
House. A few years ago an uncle of 
mine trapped Senator Hury P. Lone 
in the wash-room of the Sands Point 
Beach Club and socked him on the jaw. 
Senator Lone, a somewhat unpopular 
fellow, was later assassinated in the 
lobby of a New Orleans hotel and his 
armed guards, having been taken 
unawares, grew panicky and raked the 
entire place with machine-gun fire, 
riddling several potted palms. Presi- 
dent ANDREW JACKSON carried five 
bullets in his body and was reputed 
to have bitten the thumb off an oppo- 
nent in a childhood’ dispute. He was 
also said to have drunk a good deal of 
whisky, even as a tot. DANIEL WEB- 
STER, the orator, once arose to make a 
speech in such a state of intoxication 
that he was forced to sit down again. 
This he did so abruptly that no one 
noticed he had started to get up. In 
fact no one even knew he had intended 
to make a speech, and so the whole 
incident has gone unrecorded to this 
day. 

In the universities naturally violence 
flourished and still flourishes, though 
here, I will admit, things are not what 
they once were. I read recently that 
some students at Dartmouth College 
in the year 1845 took one of the brass 
cannon on the campus, loaded it with 
tenpenny nails, and fired it into the 
house of a professor whom they dis- 
liked. The charge narrowly missed the 
man himself and the detonation shat- 
tered the stained-glass windows in the 
college chapel, causing quite a scandal. 
On another occasion the cannon ex- 
ploded with a terrible roar and two of 
the gunners disappeared entirely. After 
that the authorities ordered the re- 
maining pieces to be spiked, which was 
done, against determined opposition, 
by the local militia. 

Historians will tell you that the 
cause of all this was the Frontier, and 
they are probably right; but that is 
beside the point. The point is that the 
Frontier passed away forty years ago, 


but the spirit of violence persists. Al-. 


though the use of lethal weapons is 
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“Tr I’D KNOWN IT WAS SO FUNNY I’D HAVE LAUGHED ON THE WAY HERE.” 





going out, the Man of Muscle is being 
deified in the prize-ring, where at least 
once a month huge two-hundred-and- 
fifty-pound colossi engage and attempt 
to stun or paralyse each other with 
great blows of their fists. The fore- 
most: of these to-day is, as you may 
have heard, Joz Louis. Jor Lovis is 
rated by those who know as one of the 
Seven Wonders of Chicago, Illinois. 
Most of us have read his history in 
the papers so often that we know it 
by heart. He is coloured, weighs two- 
hundred-and-fifty pounds and has a fist 
like a mallet. He has in twenty-two 
years stunned or paralysed more oppo- 
nents than any man living or dead, and 
he makes ten times as much money as 
the President of the United States. 

It is hard to find a class in America, 
or even an individual, that cannot be 
persuaded to do battle. I have heard 
of clergymen committing assault and 
battery (by the way, what is battery ¢) 
over questions of dogma or counting up 
the collection, and I once saw a nurse- 
maid knock another. down, although 


. 


she said it was the ground being wet 
that did it. Even literary men, who 
like to pretend they are more civilized 
than anyone else, are a bit snappy over 
here. Last fall ERNEstT HEMINGWAY 
took a wallop at, and was taken a 
wallop at by, one Max Eastman. The 
argument here, I believe, was some- 
thing to do with virility. \And just 
recently a poor playwright sought out a 
critic whom he considered to have been 
unfair and tried to square accounts by 
blacking his eye. Unfortunately five 
of the critic’s friends happened to be 
present and the poor playwright was 
beaten to a jelly. The papers (this is 
to show you how our minds work) all 
thought the affair enormously funny 
and ran pictures of the creature sitting 
in bed, his face all flattened and dis- 
coloured like a decayed peach... . 
Perhaps I should stop here. 





For the Winter Evenings 


“Wanted, sheep to eat turnips on.” 
Advt. in Darlington Paper. 


Epilogue 





THE camera-man (the dirty dog) 

Will not allow the sisters of King Zoe 

To travel about incog. 

The gossip-writers of The Daily 
Demagogue 

Are keeping a log 

Of all their movements, how they “tog,” 

Their reactions to a London fog, 

Their visit to an Irish bog, 

Their preference, or otherwise, for grog, 

Their aversion to frog, 

Their dislike of all kinds of nog, 

How they met the “Prog.”— 

Anything to keep registered readers agog 

Rather than give their brains a much- 
needed jog. 

Such publicity, whole-hog, 

Is most distasteful to us “sahib-log.” 

But, by Jove! I shall look a mug 

If his name should be properly pro- 
nounced “Zug”’! 

And worse than a fool, a rogue, 

If it’s “Zog”!! 
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“THs ONE, MADAM, IS A LITTLE CHEAPER—IT’S GOT 
A CURSE ON IT.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Presiding Genius 


Peace through the subordination of national sovereignty 
to world-wide obligations and institutions was the ideal of 
the Chairman of that World Disarmament Conference 
which broke down in failure. To his task he brought a 
matchless experience of the ways and weaknesses of demo- 
cracy, a manner of speech unequalled for dulness, resonance 
and natural authority, a capacity for treating foreigners 
just as if they were English and human, a power of sitting 
through eternal oratory, hostile or friendly, absolutely still 
and with no facial expression whatever, and a veiled 
fervour of religious conviction not less than that of Francis 
oF AssisiI. With the Conference’s failure Earth slipped back 
into that shadowland of war-portents where still, insane, we 
wander. In telling the story of his life—Arthur Henderson 
(HEINEMANN, 15/-)—Mrs. Mary Acnes Hamitton has 
recounted the history of the Labour Movement, outside and 
inside Parliament, for more than half-a-century, and in him 
all that is best and most lovable in the self-raised English- 
man is epitomised. Side by side in political life with the men 
of the public schools and universities, “UNCLE ARTHUR” 
stands as the perfect product of foundry and mission chapel. 
The British stock throws true—he does not suffer in the 
comparison. 





Man in a Cape 


“That’s John Wilkes Booth. . . . He was fascinating.” 
A little girl was being shown old photographs of her mother’s 
American kinsfolk, and thus in “an Edgar-Allan-Poe-like 
man in a cape” encountered for the first time the assassin 
of President Lrncotn. When she grew older she discovered 
that Bootn’s sister, Asta CLARKE, had left to her (Miss 
ELEANOR Farsxon’s) father all the papers a national 
vendetta against the memory of that adored brother had 
enabled Asta to preserve. And now, as Asta wished, The 
Unlocked Book (FABER AND FaBeEr, 8/6) is published: as 
intimate, as pathetic and—in the sincerity of its warped 
enthusiasm—as impressive a piece of historical jetsam as 
the tide of Time has ever thrown up. . First comes AsIA’s 
account of the BootH homestead in Maryland, where the 
talented, erratic, gently-bred family, half actors, half farmers, 
tilled their soil, sang their folk-songs and made pets of the 
animals they sorely needed for food. Then follows her life of 
J. W. B. himself, a chivalrous, high-spirited boy transmuted 
by the war and his Southern sympathies into an unbalanced 
fanatic. Other documents are appended; but As1a’s gentle, 
self-effacing narrative has the makings of a minor classic. 





Prickly Pair 


Mr. Cosmo Hamiton, in Discord and Harmony (HEINE- 
MANN, 7/6), presents in a series of imaginary conversations, 
interspersed with a few authentic letters and an irreducible 
minimum of narrative, the rather mournful story of the 
quarrels and reconciliations that punctuated the long 
collaboration of W. S. GitperT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
from Trial by Jury to The Yeomen of the Guard, omitting 
the sad epilogue. Emphasis is on the discord—so much more 
promising a theme than harmony. GILBERT, with the 
“ramrod in his back,” his truculence and “quod scripsi, 
scripsi ” attitude, his jealousy of SULLIVAN’s social success 
and Court recognition; SULLIVAN, with his hypersensitive- 
ness, petulance and snobbishness, his indolence and flabbi- 
ness—stiffened by the characteristic obstinacy of the weak; 
the beautiful Mrs. Ronatps, SuLLivan’s “managing” 
Egeria; DoyLy Carts, his shrewd and patient diplomacy 
fortified by apprehensiveness lest the supply of golden eggs 
should be cut off by the follies of his two distinguished geese 











“IT DIDN’T KNOW YOU HAD TO ASK PERMISSION TO GO 
IN THE BLESSED FIELD.” 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 
(Under the new regulations, candidates for nomination for the Navy have, among other things, to appear before a Board 


of Examiners and answer various questions.) 


Old Admiral. “ WHat ANIMALS EAT GRASS? ” 


[Long pause. 


Old Admiral (helpfully). ““ WELL, COME, HORSES EAT GRASS, FOR INSTANCE, DON’T THEY?” 
Candidate (with great relief). “Ou, Animats/ I THOUGHT YoU SAID Apmirats !” 


Fred Pegram, April 18th, 1906. 





—these are the principal characters of the “romance.” The 
story holds the attention even if the conversations are not 
always very likely, and there is more rudeness than wit in 
GiLBERT’s share of them. Elderly Savoyards, knowing the 
background, will read all this more easily than the younger 
generations, who will be amused and amazed at other things 
besides the comment quoted from The Graphic apropos of the 
title Ruddigore. ‘‘Safe in the club smoking-room it passes 
with a smile, but it is different in the case of ladies on whose 
lips such a title would scarcely sound pretty.” 


Hebridean Scrapbook 


The trouble with these poets is perhaps that they do not 
believe in the importance of any literary work except poetry. 
Letters from Iceland, on which last year Messrs. W. H. AUDEN 
and Louis MacNEIcE collaborated, was full of Mr. AUDEN’s 
careless admissions that he had contracted to produce a 
book about Iceland and that this jumble would have to do; 
I Crossed the Minch (Lonemans, 10/6), which Mr. MacNEIce 
has written on his own about the Outer Hebrides, is 
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similarly candid—“ the book of an outsider who has treated 
frivolously what he could not assess on its merits,” “a 
potboiler,” “the book of a tripper, a person concerned with 
the surface,” “1 go round the Hebrides with scissors and a 
pot of paste.” This volume, like the other, is a miscellany ; 
but it has more unity than the other. It is also more con- 
sistently readable. Not all the stuff that is put in solely to 
entertain (for example, the chapter of parodies, one of which 
—the Hemmncway one—is no good at all) succeeds; but the 
straightforward, vividly-written narrative which holds the 
book together is always interesting, often amusing, some- 
times brilliant. There is some verse: two good serious 
poems, “a ballad life of Lord Leverhulme,” a nonsense 
jingle called “Bagpipe Music,” and various oddments. There 
is a letter from “Hetty” (of Letters from Iceland), in 
very good form. These are the plums, and the book as a 
whole is well worth reading. 


Souls Adrift 


An anonymous nove! holds 
out hopes of more than usually 
disinterested achievement — 
hopes which Fool’s Melody 
(HALE, 8/6) abundantly fulfils. 
Here you have the long but 
swiftly-moving story of lives 
whose precarious anchorage 
from the storms of the world is 
a doctor’s private sanatorium 
on a Chichester creek. Three of 
the lives are the unbalanced 
lives of patients: a lad suffering 
from a breakdown, an eccentric 
old woman, a mad musician. 
The rest are those of Dr. Lenn- 
ard’s daughters, the small chil- 
dren of his unsatisfactory son, 
and the stalwart but somehow 
repellent housekeeper who 
stands for the timely and prac- 
tical. Everyone except Leila 
and the doctor is mentally more 
or less at sea; and the creation 
of a genuine psychological fog, 
in which bewilderment strains after illumination, is perhaps 
the most striking exploit of a very striking book. The house- 
hold at “The Moorings” is worthy of the BronTés; it has the 
Bronté remoteness, the Bronté spirituality, the Bronté 
realism and something of the Bronté romance; while the book’s 
supplementary pictures of the more mercenary and perfunc- 
tory of London nursing-homes swell its unemphasised but 
poignant indictment of any undedicated handling of the sick. 


The Lighter Side 


Some few of us are old enough to remember the music-hal] 
of the seventies, a survival from the tea-gardens, the dancing- 
halls and Caves of Harmony that flourished in the early 
days of Vicroria, when the Chairman, that solemn and 
important figure, still sat at his table in front of the stage 
and the gilded youth of the period considered it an honour 
to sit beside him. Ring Up the Curtain (HERBERT JENKINS, 
10/6) sets out to deal with him and with the lighter musical 














“NEVER YOU MIND ABAHT ROME .. .” 


shows that have grown up alongside the serious drama. The 
authors, by the way, suggest that we may be returning upon 
our tracks, for the cabaret once more combines song and 
dance with food and drink, though with a difference. They 
give us here lions of the past such as VANCE and Mac- 
DERMOTT, both self-styled The Great, and comedians of the 
present like Nervo and Knox; while in light opera the 
ground is faithfully covered from PLANCHE and Madame 
VestRIs down through GILBERT and SULLIVAN to the latest 
productions of CocHRAN and CowarRD. Where the authors 
get all their material from we cannot guess, but they seem 
(no doubt from a well-spent youth) to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the stars past and present, and to know 
al] the good stories connected with them. A book of this sort 
may not be exactly suitable for steady perusal at a sitting; 
it is rather of the type to keep by the bedside and pick up occa- 
sionally. But it has its value as 
an historical document. Messrs. 
Ernest SHorr and the late 
ARTHUR CoMPTON - RICKETT 
pooled their memories to make 
it, and its pages are adorned 
with speaking portraits of such 
old favourites as MARIE LLoyp, 
ArTHUR RoBeERTs and Dan 
Leno, while Gracrz FIELps, 
C.B.E., decorates the front 
page with her inimitable side- 
long smile. 














An Innocent at Home 


Mr. ANDREW Woop in his 
kindness sees to it that his 
really nice people come to no 
serious harm in /t’s Easy to Kill 
(HopDER AND STOUGHTON, 
7/6). Perhaps young Peter Bowie 
invited trouble, for he was en- 
tirely guileless and at the mercy 
of unscrupulous people when, 
after spending several years in 
the Arctic, he returned to civil- 
isation. Peter had been left a 
fortune on condition that he 
found and married the daughter of the testator, and his efforts 
to find this extremely elusive maiden are pleasantly charged 
with novelty and excitement. And in the end his quest met 
with an unexpected and richly deserved reward. 





Practice Fails to Make Perfect 


Not infrequently the police in American detective fiction 
are so unorthodox, according to British ideas, and so hard- 
boiled that they upset our insular digestions. So it is a 
strong point in favour of The Simple Way of Poison (COLLINS, 
7/6) that those who were employed to discover the murderer 
of two men and a dog behaved with temperance and con- 
sideration. Poison was freely used in the course of this story, 
but to spot the user is by no means easy. Mr. LESLIE Forp, 
however, gives his readers at least one clue to help them in 
their search for an exceptionally efficient and ruthless 
criminal. Mr. Forp is the happy possessor of a nice sense of 
humour, and his story is neatly and reasonably tangled. 
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